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REPORT 


OS 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 

1872 - 73 . 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. — The extension of primary instruction thlni&ghout the 
country has.bdtn pressed forward with much eamostnoss during tho past year, of which tho 
chief educaliital feature has boon tho successful introduction of the new schothe for «tho 
establishment or aiding of village pathsalas, which was briefly announced in the last report. 

Under tho various systems heretofore in force, there wero in existence on the 31st March 
1872 no more than 2,451 primary boys’ schools aided or supported in any way by Govern- 
ment, and these schools only mustered 0*1,770 pupils. 

On tho 3 1st March 1873 the primary schools maintained under tho old systems are 

returned at 2,719, and their pupils at 73,998, 
showing an increase of 268 schools and 9,219 pupils 
over the numbers of tho previous year ; while under 
the new system we had established or aided and 
brought under systematic supervision no fewer 
than 5,917 additional village schools, with muster 
rolls containing 141,41<3 pupils. Tho wholo num- 
ber of primary schools connected with the Education 
Department had thus risen within the year from 
2,451 to 8,636, and thoir pupils' from 64,779 
to 215,411* 


* Primary Schools. 



Schools. 

Pupils 

Government lower schools 

21) 

898 

Grant-in-aid lower schools 

318 

9,673 

Circlo lower schools 

183 

7,627 

Pathsalas under tho old schemo... 

2,161 

56,902 

Total under old systems 

2,719 

73,998 

Pathsalas under the old schemo ... 

6,917 

141,413 

Grand total of primary schools 

8,638 

215,411 


f Primary Schools. 

Government lower schools ... 
Grant-in-aid lower Bchools ... 

Circlo lower schools 

Pathsalas under the old schema 


Cost to l!ho State. 

Its. 
6,408 
22,055 
11,006 
1,06,085 


Total expenditure on primary schools 1,45,413 
under old systems. 

Pathsalas under the new scheme 48,877 


The Stato expenditure on all classes of primary schools in 1871-72 was shown to be 

Rs. 1,28,306. The corresponding expenditure Jast 
year for primary schools under the old systems 
was Rs. 1,45,413, and Rs. 48,877 was spent on 
the 5,917 additional pathsalas returned under tho 
new scheme. f This gives an expenditure of little 
more than Rs. 8 on an average for each of the new 
pathsalas, indicating, what is the fact, that the 
great majority of these schools were only (liken in n 

Grand total of expenditure on primary 1,04,200 hand in the last few months of tllO year. 

Bchools. 9 

Taking the average allowance for each pathsala at Rs. 3 a month, or Rs. 36 a year, tho 
annual cost of the new pathsalas included in tho returns of the 31st March last wif^ be * 
Rs. 2,13,012. Later returns, which bring down the statistics of primary schools to about 
the end of August 1873, show the total numbor of schools then in operation at 10,78.7, with 
an estimated attendance of 255,728 pupils. Thus the number of schools has increased by 
2,151 since tho 31st March last, and the number of boys under instruction by 40,317; and 
if, as appears probable, tho whole of the additional schools are pathsalas taken in hand under 
tho new schemo, tho total number of such pathsalas at work at the date of the latest returns 
will be 8,068> and the number of their pupils 181,730. Thus, at tho averager rate of Rs. 36 
per annum for each school, the liabilities for 1873-74 amounted at that date to Rs. 2,90,448 
for primary schools under the new scheme. At this rate the Rs. 4,00,000 sanctioned foj the 
current year will provide for ovor 11,000 schools with, some 250,000 pupils, and it is quite 
possible that these numbers will have been reached by the end of March 1874. 

Those statistics sufficiently indicato that tho anticipations which the Lieutenant-Governor 
felt himself justified in forming have been on the whole fulfilled. A successful beginning * 
lias been made. Difficulties have been met, and in a great nfeasuro overcome, by the ta<?t and 
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energy of the officers employed. A system of primary education, simple and even rude > at 
present, Init capable of steady improvement, lms been started m every district ; ami it tm* 
state of tin* public? finances should allow ol tin; appropriation of funds in future jeais ior the 
continued extension and development of what has now been begun, there seel# .< no reason to 
doubt that elementary instruction may by degrees be spread very widely amongst the vast, 
rural population of Ilengal. 

The reports detail at length the various obstacles that the scheme lias. encountered at 
the outset. » 

Iu some districts dillieulties have been caused hy the suspicions prejudices of the people 
and the spread of sinister rumours regarding tho designs of the Government. Nowhere has 
any active hostility been displayed, but real alarm has in some eases held tho people aloof, 
and more frequently imliifercnee and apathy ; they see no reason why their children should 
learn what they never learnt themselves; they require their help in tho fiebfe or at their 
handicrafts ; and they do not wish to change old customs. * 

In many parts it has proved difficult to find fairly competent teachers; and when 
teachers have been found and new pathsalas have been established or old ones assisted, a 
more troublesome cause of failure has arisen in the general disinclination of tho parents to 
pay anything in the shape of fees to the gurus. This is especially the ease in Holier, but the 
same evil is more or less prevalent in all districts. The people argue that as the Sarkar nowpajs 
the guru, then? is no reason why they should contribute anything for his support ; and so he 
is left to maintain himsi^f as he can on tho small pathsala grant allowed to him. Where the 
grant is not enough to provide bare subsistence for himself and his family, he cannot long 
continue tt*v keep his school together, and no successor is willing to take his place. This is 

{ Crimps tho most serious and widely spread diliiculty that has yet showed itself, but it is 

Loped thar* it will be gradually overcome. . . V 

As soon as the work ol getting out the grants was fairly taken in hand, it was every- 
where found that the existing staff of subordinate inspecting officers was inadequate for tin* 
new requirements, and applications were received' from all quarters for additional assistance. 
This lias been supplied as far as possible. A considerable number of sub-inspectors have 
been appointed oil low salaries for the supervision of the new schools, and more must no 
doubt be added from time to timo as tho scheme extends and village schools multiply ; for it 
is urged on all hands, and it is unquestionably true, that constant inspection at short intervals is 
an absolutely essential condition to secure the maintenance and efficiency of elementary 
schools in country districts. 

These officers haves ajso to ho employed as far as possible to pay the gums. It lias been 
found somewhat difficult to arrange for the regular distribution of tho monthly allowances, 
and .various expedients ‘are resorted to in different districts. In many eases the police ar** 
employed to distribute the money — a plan which is not in itself desirable, and it is often 
unfortunately necessary for the teacher to travel considerable distances to receive his grant. 
Experience will no doubt lead to improvements in this respect. 

The subsidies allowed to the pathsalas brought under the scheme are for the most part 
given in the shape of fixed allowances fo tho gums, ranging from 11s. 2-8 to Rs. ft a 
month ; but in tho Midnaporo district, as will be further explained below, a system of payment 
by result&Jias been attempted depending on periodical examinations. This plan will perhaps 
be ioiind to work successfully in districts where indigenous spools are numerous. 

Like other large? groups of schools which are placed together under one class, tho new 
pathsalas are reported to vary greatly in their pretensions and efficiency; but the general 
standard aimed at is that laid down by Government, being confined for the most part to 
reading and writing in the vernaculars, with native arithmetic and accounts. In some 
pathsalas, however, English arithmetic appears to have crept in, and it is said to be generally 
preferred where it has gained a footing. 

That the general results of what has been attempted aro more or less favorable, will bo 
gathered the following expressions of opinion gleaned from tho educational reports. 

PiiEsiDENOY Division. — In the Presidency Division tho Commissioner considers that a 
narked impulse has been given to primary education by tho introduction of tho new scheme, 
though it has not yet commended itself to the upper and middle classes owing to a fear that 
tlieir own position will bo affected by it and their influence diminished. It is also said that 
they regard every rupee spent on primary education as so much diverted from the only 
legitimate object of expenditure on schools, viz. English education. 

Tho Inspector reports that the work of taking up schools was dono expeditiously, as “the 
Magistrate had money at hand and was unfettered by restrictions.” lie explains that rapid 
progress was less easy for tho Inspectors of Schools, who, previously to the orders of the 30th 
September, were 'required to establish villago schools in concert with the local authorities. 
“It‘is evident,” he writes, “that Vho Magistrate as ruler of the district, unfoHorod by 
restrictions, can plant schools faster than is possiblo for Inspectors armed with no power ; 
but whether the schools planted will strike root in a friendly manner remains to be seen. 
Schools should he so planted that they will grow. Inspectors, acting only with local sympathy, 
had formerly tried so to choose the soil that tho plant would thrivo. Still the work has been 
well ‘begun, and is thus fur a great success.” 
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Up to tho 3Jst March last 1,871 pathsalas had been established or assisted; but only 
Rs. 3,316 had then been expended on them, which is at the rate of Its. 4-11-8 for each 
school. The average monthly allowance for jupcIiooI was about Its. 3 ; so that payments had 
only been made for a few weeks at the end of the year. 

In the primary schools of all kinds in the presidency Division tho returns show that 
thero were 33,990 Hindus, 13,603 Muhammadans, and 443 Christians. The new pathsalas 
alone contain 7,431 Muhammadans, against 13,837 Hindus. Mr. Woodrow remarks that the 
Musalmans of Bengal belong for the most part to the poorer cultivating classes, and that 
oven where they form a majority of tho population they do not form a majority of tho well- 
to-do classes, and that henco they are found most numerous in the lowest class of schools. 
This view is no doubt correct, and evidence has been adduced which tends to show that tho 
Muhammadans of the tipper and middle ranks arc generally better represented in proportion 
to their nuihbers in the higher and middle schools than has been commonly supposed. 

Rajshahi Division. — T ho Itajshahi Commissioner reports that the new system of aiding 
pathsalas with small grants lias been introduced in his division with much intelligence and 
interest by tho Magistrates and the subordinates of the ^Education Department aiding under 
them. It is said to he popular, and promises to be capable of expansion to the full extent 
that 'money can he made available. 

* The inspector shows that out of 835 pathsalas allotted to the district, no fewer than 800 
were actually established and in operation before tho 31st March; and he explains, what 
is no doubt the fact, that the rapidity with which the schools were lflken up in this division is 
mainly due to the old pathsala scheme, whiolPhad been worked there for years, with training 
schools for teachers. Tho growth and extension of pathsalas under. that soheiho^liod been 
cheeked by financial restrictions for some years past, but the inspecting officers were \Vcll 
acquainted [.with the sites of the indigenous pathsalas and the capabilities of tlfb different 
villages ; and as soon as the money restriction was removed, they were able at once to go 
their rounds, fill in their returns, and name the gurus they could recommend for pathsala 
grants. 

Out of 30,997 pupils of primary schools who are classified in the returns of this division, 
it appears that the Muhammadans number 18,380, and the Hindus 18,613: hut only two 
Muhammadans appear amongst tho upper classes of society, against 12 Hindus ; and in the 
middle classes there are only 1,749 Muhammadans to 3,777 Hindus. The strength of tho 
Muhammadan community is in the lower classes, which contribute 16,629 Mnhamnfadans to 
primary schools against 1 1,821 Hindus. 

I ) \< < \ Division. — In the Dacca Division tho measure is reported t° have been worked 
with tho utmost cordiality and zeal by every officer, and to have been well received by tho 
people generally. The funds allotted for primary schools have been laid out with much care 
and trouble ; but the Commissioner remarks that the majority iff tho people never expected, 
and do not wish, that the sons and daughters of the fishermen and cultivators of the fields 
should ho educated in mime. It is believed that a large proportion of the pupjls got together 
in the new .schools would have received some education independently of them, ami would 
not have grown up wholly uninstructed. The lowest stratum of society is hardly at present 
touched even by these village pathsalas. 

Tho Inspector confirms Jhose statements: — “Nothing is more remarkable,’ ’ writes 
Mr. Clarke, “than the cordiality with which the people have received llieso Government 
pallisalas, as reported by every Deputy Inspector, not merely in the central districts, but even 
in Cacliar, where the want of a taste for education lias hitherto been deplored in so many 
reports.” Comparatively little money had been spent on the new schools out of the 
30th September grant up to tho end of tho year, but a very large number were at work. 
The samo thing is remarked of the distribution of the half lakh of rupees assigned for 
primary schools in July. Very little of this money had actually been drawn before the* 
30th September, hut Mr. Clarke had “three times as many schools going as the money 
would pay for within a very short time of tho sanction of the half lakh, luiir^icso path- 
salas were afterwards worked in very successfully under tho 30th September grant.” Tho 
delay in drawing the money arose chiefly from the condition that tho local authorities 
woro to be consulted iu tho distribution of it; but it is explained that this was of httlo 
consequence, because tho schools knew that they would ultimately receive their grants from 
t he date on which they began regular work. Mr. Clarke reports that a large number of the 
boys brought into tho new pathsalas had previously learnt to write and do a little Bengali 
arithmetic up to the standard of their years. He has rarely visited one of the new pathsalas 
even in the most unfavorable districts thero ho has found all the boys beginners. They had 
generally learnt something at hoyie from a father or uncle ; less frequently they had been 
taught in a shop or office. • 

It has been urged, ho says, that these boys wjulrf have acquired all that they iffceded 
without the intervention of Government or the expenditure of publio money : but ho justly 
argues that this home education is of a very limitod and non -progressive type ; that though 
many of the boys who como to tho pathsalas can do a little writing and bazar arithmetic, very, 
few mtlcod can read, and many are anxious to come to sohoqj. to learn tho art of reading; that 
the opening of a pathsala in a villago causes a number of little boys to commence education 
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who would never havo commenced at all act home ; that tho laying out a largo sum of public 
money has given an impulse to primary education which is suro to tell somewhere ; and lastly, 
that when wo have once got boys to attend a school regularly, it is possible to commence 
improving tho education given thorn, which at homo is practically impossible. 

In this view I fully concur. The improvement of indigenous education should bo a 
certain result] of tho establishment of the now schools, if only proper measures aro enforced to 
raise the qualifications of the village teachers. 

Mr. Clarke notices, like Mr. Woodrow, that tho Muhammadans appear most numerously 
in the lower class of primary schools, lie says on this point : — “ Tho opinions advanced by 
tho Magistrate of Mymensing last yoar, viz. that the pathsala education was that fitted for 
tho Muhammadans, has been amply verified in tho new primary schools.” “ I need not report 
further,” he adds, “ on the measures which should ho adopted to attract the Muhfijnmadans of 
the upper and middle classes to our schools. But 1 may remark that if the measures now 
ordered to bo adopted should not appear to attract many, we ought not to bo greatly surprised, 
as in Eastern Bengal there docs not exist any great body of Muhammadans of the upper and 
middle classes.” 

Cum aoono Division. — From the Chittagong division the Commissioner reports ta tho 
same effect. Tho establishment of primary schools has been carried out with complete 
co-operation on tho part of the peoplo and tho district officers. Tho new scheme has given a 
marked impetus to education, and has been received with at least temporary onthusiasm. 
Here, as elsewhere, education is regarded as the/oad to an income, and tho desire for it is 
said to b*' viy-y great. There has been no difficulty in placing out tho allotted funds, and tho 
growth of schools has bSen rapid. r 

“ We fire now in a position writes the Inspector, Mr. Clarke, “to estimate what has boon 
effected by the new primary pathsala grant of 30tli September 1872. Between ist January 
1873 and 1st April 1873 it has added 8,081 boys at school (almost all in the primary stage) 
to the 5,150 who were at school before in schools elided or under inspection. These boys 
were in ‘270 schools, nearly all of which were new schools. In the district of Noakhali the 
number of boys at school was raised at a blow from 887 to 3,435, exclusive of the 4 unaided 
schools,’ of which many would be pathsalus called into being by the hope of getting a 
primary grant. Nearly half of the new school boys were Muhammadans. And this effect 
was produced ip what wo have always hitherto considered a backward zilla with a population 
prejudiced against education. The peoplo have in fact everywhere welcomed cordially the 
new schools. They are everywhere ready to learn writing and native accounts entirely at 
tho Government expense.* I have always thought they were, but the success of the new 
primary schools in such districts as Noakhali and Cacluir has been beyond my most sanguine 
expectations.” • 

Assam. — In Assam, if there is no very active desire for education on (lie part of the 
people, there is a general willingness to accept it if it is brought within their roach. It is 
said that teachers are found with difficulty, but new pathsalas have boon started in every 
district, and a decided impulse has been given to the spread of primary education. 

Brimary schools have increased within tho yoar from 1)5 to 21)3. This seems satisfactory, 
but the Commissioner is of opinion that the establishment of some of tho schools lias been a 
little too pressed, lie pronounces it too soon to form a fair opinion of the working of the new 
pathsalas. The Inspector, Mr. Martin, makes the same remark, but lie adds: “There is no 
doubt, however, as to tlieir popularity, and they must prove in time a great boon to the people.” 

At the end of the yoar the pathsalas contained 7,403 pupils, of whom 0,050 were 
Hindus and 508 Muhammadans. 

Kuril Bkiiak Division. — In tho Kuril Dollar district 90 pathsalas were established 
during tie year, and on (ho 30th March contained 1,745 pupils. The Commissioner reports 
\hat the great difficidty in the way of extension of schools is the want of gurus. “ Indigenous 
schools are f w ; tho mass of tho people are totally illiterate ; educated men, save foreigners, 
Are few, if Any.” 

The returns show 139 primary schools of all kinds, containing 1,707 Hindus and 085 
M uXfimra adans. 

Orissa. — In Orissa a commencement lias been made in subsidizing village schools and 
bringing* them under control. 

The Commissioner reports that tho system lias been initiated with very tolerable results. 
He had not; pressed tho immediate expenditure of tho grant, being of opinion that changes 
require to be slow to bo permanent. Indigenous pathsalas aro numerous, but the attempt to 
bring them under tho new system appears in some parts to have given rise to misconception 
on the part of tljm people, and prejudicial rumours have, been in circulation. These diffC 
oulties will no doubt be overcomo by tact and perseverance. 

'.tattle had been dono in tho Cuttack district before the end of the year; but in Balasorc 
and Puri 213 new pathsalas had been taken in hand with an attendance of 4,471 pupils, of 
whom 4,194 worn Hindus mid 201 Muhammadans. 

Burdwan Division. — In tho Burdwan Division tho Commissioner reports that tho new 
schema has bean fairly started, bqt be considers it premature to venture an opinion as 'to the 
success of measures so recently introduced and of such great intrinsic importance. Ho rogrets 
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that little was actually effected hofore tlio end of the year for the development of primary 
schools, except in the Midnapore district, whoro “the money.was speut in encouraging the boys 
and teachers on a scale which will no doubt Jiave produced an extraordinary stimulus this 
year, but which the Magistrate could hardly afford to repeat every year.” 

Tho Inspector writes: — “ That education in primary schools is likely to bo stimulated 
and fostered in village schools under the new system, there can bo no doubt and ho reports 
that on all sides applications for assistance are coming in from patlisalas never before heard of. 

In the Midnapore district, out of 1,720 indigenous village schools which were discovered 
to bo in existence, containing 19,174 pupils, about 700 schools with 13,000 pupils had 
accepted the offer of connection with Government before the end of the year. The district 
was divided into ten circles, and tho gurus were invited to bring their boys to the centres, at 
which a general examination was held, on the result of which tho gurus received their 
rewards. The gonoral subjects wore reading, wiling, and mental and written arithmetic; 
and fou/ annas per boy was given for each subject, or one rupee for each boy who passed in 
all four subjects, bosides which eight annas was allowed for every boy who could pass in 
mahajani and zemindari accounts, and one rupee for those who could measure land. Tho 
Magistrate, Mr. II arrison, to whom this scheme is due, considers that “the examinations 
proved a great success, and wero ably and impartially conducted by tho inspecting officers, the 
sclibol-masters, and the principal non-official gentlemen at the centres, who exhibited a lively 
interest in the proceedings.” Tho Inspector writes : — “ The advantages of this system, if it 
can ho efficiently carried out, are palpable.” • 

I consider tho principle of the plan good, but must await further experience before 
expressing an opinion as to tho practicability of working it permanency. • 

Tho returns show that out of 20,501 pupils in tlio patlisalas of tho Burd wan district, 
19,055 wei$ Hindus and only 1,116 Muhammadans. • • , 

Ci iota Nag pun Division. — T he Chota Nagpur primary schools are reported to have 
been taken up to tho full extent of the allotted grant, and tho Commissioner believes that, 
with few exceptions, they are doing well? 

Ho reports that out of tho 470 patlisalas assigned to tho district by the orders of the 30th 
September, 110 hod been established by the 1st March with a muster-roll of 15,<S71 pupils. 
The main difficulty was to procure a sufficient supply of teachers. Education lias generally 
been regarded by the agricultural aud labouring classes as something altogether unsuited to 
their condition and capacity. They appear to be indifferent to it, but not actively hostile. 

Hehak. — In the Bhagulpur and Patna divisions the difficulties have no doubt been 
greater than in any other part of Bengal. This was naturally Jo havo been anticipated, as 
Bob ar has never responded to any of the efforts that have been made for its educational 
improvement ; nevertheless the new scheme has met witli very fail success, considering the . 
unfavorable conditions it bad to encounter. • 

Bii agulfuk Division. — In the Bliagulpur division th(» Commissioner reports that the 
orders of Government have been strictly earned out and patlisalas established in every district 
except the Santlial Parganas, where virtually nothing was done within the* year. But ho 
writes : — “ In my opinion the real work, however, only now begins, in a struggle to see 
whether tho new schools can be fostered into real life until tltcy become progressive institutions 
in the country, or whether after a nominal existence they will dwindle and die out® I do not 
desiro to conceal for a momciTt my opinion that the present existence of all these schools is 
artificial, and attributable to the zeal and energy with which Government, officers have laboured 
in tho cause, and the same attention must be bestowed for time to come in order to preserve 
them; but if only they can be kept going long enough to admit of tho Government officers 
stirring up the interest both of tho zemindar and the people in the case of each individual 
school, I feel very sanguine of success, for after all village schools or patlisalas are no novel 
institutions with the peoplo of this country.” Much opposition and prejudice ITad to be 
overcome, and the zemindars, as a rule, held aloof and did not render as much assistance as 
could have been wished. • V 

Patna Division. — In the Patna Division the Commissioner shows that thosMiomo lias 
been very successfully worked out. In the beginning, lie reports, much foolish fear und^umre- 
bension was shown by tho pooplo regarding the object of Government in establishing uieso 
villago schools. # 

“ One Magistrate says they fear the Government ct dona fvrente* ; another says, they ask 
of Government, — ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth K The rumour that Govern- 
ment were going to educate the people with a view to shipping them off to tlio colonies was 
very general; another, that the gurus wero to be paid in order to become Government spies 
and give information for new taxes, found scarcely less favour; a third was that tho zemindars 
were to have tho Government graitt added to their revenue.” Nevertheless the people, as 
usual, showed themsolves exceedingly amenablo to onions. “ Tho distrust of these schools has 
now almost disappeared, and they are progressing niest favorably.” 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. — Secondary instruction is provided in schools w r liieh are 
intermediate in standard between tho primary or lower schools and the colleges affiliated to tho 
University, which admit only matriculated students who have passed tho University Entrance* 
examination. They aro dividod into middle schools and higher Schools. Tho higher Schools ^ ' 
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educate up to the Entrance standard, and in all of them English is not only taught as a 
language, but is also the medium instruction, except in somo of tho lowest classes. Iu 
some middle schools English is taught, and in others tho whole of the instruction is in the 
vernacular. Middle schools are consequently classed as English schools or vernacular schools, 
accordingly as English is or is not taught in them. The standard aimed at in tho middle 
English schools is that laid down in the course for minor sohohirships, representing a stage of 
progress from two to three years short of that reached in tho higher schools. In tho same 
way the vernacular scholarship course deiines tho standard aimed at by tho middle vernacular 
schools. It is the same as the standard of tho middle English schools in all subjects except 
English. All schools, however, both middle and higher, begin with nearly the earliest 
rudiments of education in their lowest classes, and in fact a very largo proportion of their 
pupils are in the primary stage of instruction. 

The extent to which this is the oaso is shown by returns obtained this year giving tho 
number of pupils in the several stages of instruction in schools of every class. Out of 303,110 
pupils of both sexes included in theso returns, 153,088, or more than one half, are entered 
under the lowest section of tho primary stage, which is supposed to occupy two years, 
comprising the beginners who cannot yet read, write, and understand easy sentences in their 
mother tongue, and 101,33b more are entered under the upper section of the primary stage, 
not having yet reached the standard of the third class of a “ middle” school reading* the 
\ernaeulur scholarship course. Tho two sections of the primary stage together are supposed 
to cover four years of if hooling; and thus out of 303,110 pupils at school no fewer than 

254.424 are still in the primary stage and havo received less than four years’ teaching, leaving 

18.424 fflVtlre upper and middle stages, of whom 0,070 are in tho upper stage, corresponding 
to flic two upper classes of a “higher” school reading the University Entrance course, and 
•12,(*13 artr in the middle stage, which is supposed to occupy four years and is intermediate 

• 1*U,.1U in .ho primary .t." ( t rears) ... 353.3 -rj l*>twoen the primary stage uihI the upper stage. 1 hit 
besides the above there are about 90,000 children attend- 
ing the new pHtlisalas, who have not been returned in 
the classified lists, and as these must all be in tile 
primary stage, the aggregate number of children in that 
stage 1 is about 303,300, against 42,000 in the middle stage and 0,700 in the upper stage. 

Tho returns show 1,374 Government and aided schools of the middle class at the end 
' * of the year, with an attendance of fit), 040 pupils. Of these 

schools 432 are classed as “English” wilh 22,038 pupils, 
and 942 as “vernacular”, with 44,007 pupils. Compared with the returns of the previous 
year, these figures show a loss of 87 schools and 3,001 pupils. 
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The Government English middle Schools have been reduced from 9 to 4, showing a 
loss of 0 schools and 410 pupils; hut these 5 schools havo merely risen in standard and re- 
appear as higher schools in the present returns. Thoro appears to bo a real loss of j49 aided 
English middle schools with 1,941 pupijs; and there is a further loss of 19 Governrac.nt and 
10 aided vernacular middle' schools with an aggregate of 1,195 pupils. The report of tho 
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previous year showed a similar falling off in aided middle schools, and the cause appears to 
have been in both *y ears the same, viz. the suspension of grojits under the grtmt-in-aid rules, 
in consequence of which no new schools could receive Government aid, and i he schools that 
failed wore not replaced by others, as would have been the caso if money had been available.* 
No explanation is given of the loss of Government vernacular schools. It is perhaps apparent 
only, and due to a change of classification. 

Of the whole number of middle schools classed above as “ aided,” 989 are grant-in-aid 
schools with 47,423 pupils (English schools 428, pupils 21,551 ; vernacular schools 501, pupils 
25,872) ; 153 are circle vernacular schools with (5,509 pupils; and 34 are pathsalas under the 
old system with 1,040 pupils. 

In addition to the above the returns of unaided schools show 90 midtile English schools 
with 5,599 jnipils, and 97 vernacular middle schools with 3,932 pupils; lmt those returns 
are always defective, and there are probably more such schools in existence than tin? figures 
indicate. 

The total expenditure on middle schools has decreased from Its. 7,91,900 to Rs. 7,30,300. 
tho State expenditure having fallen from Its. 3,23,850 to Rs. 3,01,800, as shown below: — 
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The average cost of a boy in the Government middle schools was Its. 8-13 and in the 
aided middle schools Its. 11-8 — the State expenditure per head being Its. 5-4 in the Govern- 
ment schools and Rs. 4-0 in the aided schools. » 

Tho five Government schools which have been transferred from the middle to the higher 

class have raised the number of Government higher schools 
ig icr fit- wo s. from 52 to 57, and the number of pupils has at t lie same 

time risen from 10,282 to 11,073, but this increase is scarcely in proportion to the incim* 
in tho number of schools. The aided higher schools still number 78, as they did last year, 
but tho attendance at them has fallen from 8,112 to 7,789. ^ 

There are also included in# the returns 44 unaided higher schools, with an uttcndfflncc 
of 11,779 pupils. The corresponding returns for the previous year shewed 47 schools and 
1 1,029 pupils : — 
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78 

.8,1 12 

7S 

# 7.7>9 

Total 

130 

18,304 

135 

18,802 

• 

47 

11.029 

• 

41 

1 • 

11,779 

Grand Total 

• 

. 177 

30,023 

179 

3^,(5 1 1 


* New grunts were prohibited under tho following orders: — “Tho Lieutenant-Governor desires that pending further orders no, 
new or increased grants he given to any school, with the exception that money saved from other grnnts-in-uid in the course of a 
year may be dovoted to increasing the number of pathsalas." — No. SU-, dattd 27th 6nnnuw 1872. This prohibition was Continued 
by subsequent, orders and remained in force up to tho 17fy April 1873; when revised grant-in-aid rules wero promulgated. 
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Tho or dinar y grants allotted to tho Government higher schools were revised and reduced 
during the year, but special extra grants were made to many of them to provide for the 
touching of new subjects; and as this money i# not generally separated m tho returns from 
tho ordinary school income, it does not appear to what oxtont tho reductions had taken effeot 
up to tho end of the year. On the whole tho returns show a small increase of Government 
expenditure to tho extont of Its. 8,037, which is partly due to the transfer of tho five middle 
schools to tho list of higher schools. Tho grants to aided schools remain noarly unaltered 




1871*72. 



1872*73. 


Higher Sciioolh. 

State 

funds. 

Local 

funds. 

Total. 

Stato 

funds. 

Local .. 
funds. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Government Schools 
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2.20,596 

4,00,553 | 

1,81,994 

2,34,278 

4,16;272 

Aidod Schools ... ... ( ... 

51,590 

C 

1,87,650 

1,89,240 

51,843 

1,37,959 

1,89.802 

' . i 

# ' Total 

2,25,547 

3,04,240 

5,89,793 

2,83,837 

3.72,237 

0,06,074 

• * 





* 




The cost per hoad to tho State is Its. 16-7 in Government higher schools, and tho total 
cost Its. 37-9. In aidod higher schools tho cost per hoad to tho State is Its. 6-10, and tho 
total cost Us. 24-6. 

The ex ami nation for entrance to the University is the final gaol to which the efforts of 
. . . the higher schools aro directed, and tho results attained in 

University Entrauce Examination. very f(lir lest of their efficiency. The CXUlIlin- 

ation of December 1872 was tho largest on record, tho number of candidates enrolled being 
2,144, giving an increase of 242 over the number in the previous year. Of these 938 passed, 
1,142 failed, and 64 were Absent from the examination. 

Of the rejected candidates 865 failed in English, 321 in tho second language, 721 in 
history and geography, and 034 in mathematics. These figures shew that out of the 2,080 
candidates actually present at tho examination, 42 per cent, failed in English, 25 per 
cent, in history and geography, 26 per cent, in mathematics, and 15 per cent, in the second 
language. Thus EugliSi was the most fatal subject, as it has always been, and noxt comes 
history and geography, in which English composition has great weight. By far tho fewost 
failures aro in the second language. The returns do not distinguish between failures in a 
classical larguage and in a vernacular, but 61 per cent, of tho candidates took up a classic. 

Tho candidates from Bengal numbered 1,717, against 1,503 in 1871, comprising 1,568 
Hindus (of whom 15 described themselves as Thcists and 75 aR Brahmists), 83 Christians, 
74 Muhammadans, 1 Sikh, and 1 Buddhist. Tho first class contains 144 names, the second 
372, and the third 221. 

Moro than two-thirds of the whole number of passed candidates, 489 out of 737, were 
sent up by schools in the metropolitan districts comprised in the Burdwan and Presidency 
Divisions including the town of Calcutta. The general distribution is as follows : — 


Districts. 

Burwan Division 
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.. 24 
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.. 40 
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It must be remembered, however, that the best schools in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
especially the collegiate schools, are largely resorted to by students from distant places, so 
that the list cannot be taken to represent accurately the ’proportion of students actually 
belonging to the several districts enumerated. * 

_ In this examination papers were set in no fewer than ten languages besides English, viz. 
Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Bengali, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Uriya, Armenian, and Burmese. 

The following list shows the number of Bengal candidates who took up tho several 
languages in each of the last two years : — 

• December 187f. December 1872. 


Latin .... 
Sanskrit . . . . 
Arabic .... 
Bengali .... 
Persian .... 
Urdu .... 
Hindi .... 
Uriya .... 
Armenian 
Burmese .... 


•17 

1,111 

49 

240 

3 

42 

3 
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6 
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54 

1,073 

32 

402 

5 

65 

7 

14 

4 

1 


Total 


i/m » 1,717 


From this it appears that 80 per cent, of tho candidates took jip a classic! iJnguago 
in 1871, and that the number fell to 07 per cent, at tho last examination. Sanskrit largely 
predominate, but tho number of candidates taking it up as smaller by 38 lasfr year than 
in tho preceding year, and proportionally to the total number of candidates tho reduction 
was much greater, 02 per cent, only having taken it up in 1872, against 74 per cent, in 1871. 
This is no doubt due to the orders of last year restricting tho teaching of Sanskrit in Govern- 
ment schools. 

Under the scholarship rules of 1807 two-thirds of tho junior scholarships were reserved 
for candidates who passed in a classical languago, and Sanskrit was in consequence taught in 
the four upper classes of nearly all the higher schools in Bengal. This condition of eligibility 
for scholars! lips has now been set aside. Tho teaching of Sanskrit has •boon •stopped 
in many Government schools, and it has been further ordered that Sanskrit shall not bo 
taught in more than tho three highest classes of any such schools, nor in any one of theso 
classes unless it contains at least ten hoys who signify their wish to learn it. Homo exceptions 
have been allowed on tho representation of local authorities ; but flie teaching of Sanskrit 
lias been much restricted, and where it is no longer provided, llio students who wished to 
continuo tho study are reported to have secured assistance out of school hours, or to have 
migrated to other schools wliero Sanskrit is still taught. 

Objections havo boon raised to tho Government orders with referonco to tlio University 
regulations under which all undergraduato students in the general colleges are required to pass in 
a classical languago at tho First examination in Arts. It *is urged on all hands that tho 
students will be put at a great disadvantage if they are refused the means of mastering # tho 
rudimonts of a classical languago as early as possible at school, and that for tho Hindu 
student to dofor tho acquisition of Sanskrit till he has entered college, or to come up with a 
deficiency in Sanskrit, must bo seriously prejudicial to his progress in his University studies, 
and especially to the new science subjects, which he will encounter for tho first time in tho 
eollego lecture-rooms. Tho student knows this, and as a rule lie will not dare to present 
himself at any of tho Arts Collogos without boing fairly qualified in Sanskrit, so long as he is 
bound to pass in it. Ho will feel compelled to learn it in some way or other dufing his . 
school career, and if it is not taught in tlio class room ho must work at it without help, or 
must have recourse to privato assistance if able to command it. • t 

Thoro is no doubt much truth in theso representations, hut tho Lieutenant- Go vorr or has 
deolared his opinion to he that too much is made of the classical element in the Uni verity 
course, and has expressed a hope that before long the classical languages will at least bo mft 
optional subjocts for tho First Arts, as they now aro for the B.A. examination ; so that by tho 
restriction of languago teaching at school, room may be made for tho olomonts of practical 
science subjects without injury to tho prospects of tho students in their subsequent academical 
career. 

With the object of giving a more practical turn to tho course for Entrance, I laid the 
following proposals before the University in January last for consideration anti discussion : — 
“That in the schedule* of subjects for tho Univorsity Entrance examination for 1874 
and thorojifter, the following alterations ho made, viz. — • % 

1. In place of II. History the following : — • 


II. — History and Geography. 

Thtf* outlines of tho history of England, of tho history of India, and of general and * 
physical goography, with a more detailed knowledge of*the geography of India. • 
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The text-books mil bo fteed from time to time by the Syndicate (see Appen- 

dix B). 

(Half the marks will be "given for history and half for geography, and in the geogra- 
phical paper half the marks will be given for physical and half for general geography). 

2. In place of Geometry the following : — 


Geometry and Mensuration. 

The first four books of Euclid with easy deductions, and the mensuration of plain 
surfaces, including the theory of surveying with tho chain. 

(Sixty per cent, of the marks will be given for geometry and forty per cent, for 
mensuration). 

These proposals, which wore approved by the Syndicate, were ordered to bo circulated 
for the opinion of tho heads of affiliated colleges, and tho question at present stands over for 
decision. , # 

The Lieutenant-Governor meanwhile ordered a separate departmental examination in 
surveying and physical geography for candidates for junior scholarships to bo held previously 
to tho Entrance examination, and has restricted tho award of scholarships by the condition that 
not less than ono-half the scholarships assigned to each division are to be given to students 
who have qualified in these subjects. The scholarship award of January 1874 will be made 
under these orders; but the Lioutonant-Governor has intimated that he will gladly accept 
tho tests proposed to be added to the Univorsity Entrance examination instead of a separate 
examination, and it is ' hoped they will shortly be adopted. They will certainly improve 
the Entrance course, and thoro is much advantage in being spared the difficulty and oxpense 
of an additional examination. 

The returns of tho Entrance examination afford little proof that the Muhammadans are 
more alive than heretofore to the advantages of an English education. Tne number that 
passed in 1872 was 30 only, against 28 in 1871, 39 in 1870, 23 in 1860, and 26 in 1868. 
During these five years tho proportion of succossful c Muhammadans out of the total number 
passed has romained almost stationary at about 4 per cent. ; but at the last examination only 
one Muhammadan appeared in tho first class against four in 1871, five in 1870, four in 1809, 
and two in 1808. Nevertheless tho Inspectors’ reports indicate that Muhammadan students 
are sensibly increasing in number in our English schools, and making fair progress in them. 
A large increase is not to bo oxpoctcd, for the section of tho Muhammadan community which 
correspond socially to tho classos of Hindus that seek higher school instruction, is in reality 
very limited in lower Bengal. 

The following tablo- shews the distribution of the 160 junior scholarships awarded in 
January 1873 on the results of tho Entrance examination held in the preceding month: — 


Distribution list of Junior Scholarships , 1873. 
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Of those 160 Scholars, 75 elected to take up chemistry for the First Arts examindfjon, and 
56 chose Psychology. Tho rcm&ining*29 ore distributed amongst the Professional Colleges. 
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SUPERIOR fNSTRU CTION. — School instruction eiyls with the Entrance Examin- 
ation, which opens tho . door to tho colleges affiliated to tho University. In these colleges 
superior instruction is given to matriculated students in the courses of subjects prescribed lor 
the University degrees in Arts. In 1872-73 there wero 10 Government Arts Colleges contain- 
ing 858 pupils at the end of the year, against 9 colleges and 933 pupils in 1871-72. The 
t college added to the list is the lligh School at Midmipur, which has been partly endowed by 
contributions raised in tho district. Only four of the Government colleges are now ollowod 
to educate up to tho B.A. standard, viz. tho Presidency College and the Colleges at Ilooghly, 
Dacca, and Patna. Tho Sanskrit College and the Colleges at Krishnaghur and 13orhampur, 
which formerly worked up to the B.A. standard, have now boon restricted to tho First Arts 
course, which is also the standard fixed for tho three high schools at Gowhatty, Cuttack, and 
Midnapur. Since the end of tho year tho Government school at ltainpur Bauloah has been 
raised to tfio same standard as the ltajshahi High School, having received a liberal endow- 
ment to the amount of Rs. 5,000 a year from a wealthy land-owner in tho district, Babu 
llara Nath Ray, zemindar of Dubabhati. 

There are also 5 aided colleges containing 305 pupils in 1872-73 against 357 in 1871-72. 
They all educate up to tho B.A. standard. 

On the whole there is a loss of 127 under- graduate students as compared with the previous 
year. Tho Government colleges losing 75 and the aided colleges 52. ^ 

This loss is partly counterbalanced by gains in the Medical and Engineering colleges, tho 
attendance having increased at tho end of tho year by 48 in tho former and 29 in i v .-r latter. 
Tho annual session commences in both those colleges in June, and ift the current session tho 
entries havQ.boon unprecedentedly largo in each of them ; tho«new Civil Service classes ljavo 
also attracted many under-graduate students ; so that on tho whole it seems probable that the 
losses in tho Arts Colleges may have been fully made good by increases in tho departments of 
special instruction. • 

Tho ^following tables give statistics of attendance and expenditure in tho goncral collogcs, 
both Government and aided. 

Statement of Attendance in the Colleges for General Education. 




• • 

Number on the rolls at the end of tho yoar. 

Colleges -General. 

Monthly fee. 












1309. 

1S70. • 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

GovunwMKNT— 

Rs. A. P. 


* 
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• 

Presidency College 

12 0 0 

342 

397 

405 

442 

385 

Sanskrit College 

5 0 0 

30 

29 

26 

• 23 

20 

Ilooghly College 

5 0 0 

134 

Ilk 

152 

143 

120 • 

Dacca College 

5 0 0 

188 

• w 

112 

102 

124 

Krisnaghur College # 

5 0 0 

lOti 

127 

110 

:m 


Bcrhnrapur College 

5 0 0 

07 

56 

41 

21 

24 

Patna College 

5 0 0 

CO 

05 

84 

79* 
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Gowhatty High School 

S 0 0 

8 

15 

17 

0 

4 

Cuttack High School 

5 0 0 

10 

22 

22 

19 

14 

Midnapur High School 

6 0 0 




• 

12 

Total 


918 

972 

975 

• 

933 

• 

858 
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AlDBD — 






/ 

0 

fit. Xavier's College, Calcutta 

5 0 0 

32 

32 

30 

. 

31 

Pro© Church College, Calcutta 

6 0 0 

09 

103 

120 

107 

108 

Goncral Assembly’s College, Calcutta 

5 0 0 

100 

80 

(52 

89 

74 

Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 

5 0 0 

172 

148 

131 

93 

74 

London Mission Collogc Calcutta 

5 0 0 

43 

4k 

« • 

32 

18 

• * 




• 



^ Total 


4*1 | 

413 

894 

357 

305 

• 

Grand Total 

• 


1,359 

1,585 

1,3(1!) 

1,290 

1,163 


• Inclusive of 4 out-stud cuts. § t IycluMve of 7 out- students. 
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Statement of expenditure in the Colleges for general education. 



<n * 
1| 
g 

Expenditure in 1872-73. 

t 

Cost per iinnum of each student. 

Colleges— General. 

e 

o>* 

Sti 

Ef 



From Stato 
funds. 

| 

From foes, 
o ii d o w • 
meuts, Ac 

Total. 

r 

From State 
funds. 

! From fees, 
j Ac. 

Total. 

GOVBBIfMKJtT— 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rn. 

lYesuleney College 

41* 

60,800 

52.175 

1,00.041 

130 

•125 

201 

Sanskrit College 

28 

12,010 

1,021 

13,010 

649 

44r 

593 

Hooghly Collego 

119 


42,078 

42.078 

2734 

358 

358 

Dacca College 

100 

27,;iso 

0,474 

33.K00 

(Hi 

•138 

Krishnaghur College 

M 

18,027 

.v.soo 

21,020 

273 

59 

332 

Rerhampur Collego 

22 

17.01 1 

i .335 

18,0 10 

800.1 

(loi 

801 

Patna College 

tfti 

31.003 

4,700 

30. 102 

4M0 

73 

553 

Gowhatti High School 

7 

(1,300 

300 

0.000 

90S 

44 

952 

Cuttack High School 

15 

6,824 

752 

0.570 

388 

50 

. 438 

Midnapur High School 

11 


(>0«» 

000 


54J 

Mi 

Total 

847 

i 1,70,380 

1. 14.042 j 

2,00,431 

208 

936 

343 

Aided— f 

St. Xavier’s College. Calcutta 

34 

S.ilrffl 

20, (00 

24.000 

100 

One 

700 

Free ChTcwii < '(^lege. Caleuttn 

HI. 

5.520 

10.020 

22.440 

64 

107 

261 

General Assembly's Collego, Cairutta 

7 r. 

4.2U0 

0.01 4 

14.114 

60 

132 

188 

Cfethodral Mission College. Cnlruttn 

75 

7.200 

20,480 

33.080 

00 

353 

449 

London Mission College, lihownnipiir ...^i 

25 

2,3 Ij 

10,150 

12,405 

04 

400 

600 

Total 

205 1 

22.805 ; 

83.804 

1. 00.729 

78 

204 

302 

Grand Total 

1.142 

1,00,254 ! 

1.07,000 | 
14 1 

2.07,100 

174 

173 

! 

347 


Two years after entering the colleges, the students undergo tho first public examination 

for the degrees in Arts, known as the First Arts examin- 
ation. 


First Arts exam i nation . 


In the F.A. examination of December 1872 there were in all 5(50 candidates on the 
University register, against 507 in 1871 ; and of theso 220 passed, 8 were absent, and M2 
failed. The candidates from Bengal numbered 468, against 484 in 1871, and 184 passed, viz. 
16 in the first class, 61 in The second class, and 107 in the third. 


These were distributed as shown below : 


First Arts Examination, December 1872. 


COLLEGES. 


Govbr>mkni— 

Presidency College 
Sanskrit College ... 
Hootrhl.v College ... 
Ducen 1 olio ico 
Kri'hnaulirr College 
Revhnmpur College 
Patna ( ’nllege 
Gov/halt i Huh School 
CuLtack High liool 

S 


St. Xavier’s College 
Frew; < hun v n College 
General Assembly's College 
Cathtnlral Minion College 
London Mission College ... 


Lin aided — 

La Martmicre College 
Keruuipur College 


Ei-students and teachers 



Candi- 

dates. 


j Passed. 


j lstt '.Mass, j 2nd Class, j 3rd Class, j 

Total. 


* 

100 

s 

13 

31 

35 

■SI 


40 


2 

1 

9 

11 


43 

1 

3 

7 

11 



41 

| 

4 

13 

17 


ft 


1 

2 

3 



23 

6 


3 

8 

11 



6 


1 



1 

Total 

340 

10 

40 

75 

137 


0 


1 

3 

4 


41 


6 

9 

14 



?» 


2 

0 

8 


13 


1 

4 

5 



12 


1 

3 

4 

Total ... 

»* 


10 

25 

35 



• 






3 

% 

2 


2 



11 


1 

5 

i « 

Total 

14 


3 

6 

8 



17 


2 

2 

i 

Grand Total 

403 

10 

61 

107 

u 184 ~ 

4 
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The great majority of the candidates were as usual Hindus, who numbered 427 (inclu- 
sive of 25 Brahmists end 22 Theists and Deists) : the Muhammadans numberod 22, and the 
Christians 13. , 

The list of successful candidates contains 170 Hindus (with 11 Brahmists and 8 Theists 
and Deists), 5 Muhammadans, 8 Christians, and 1 Parsi. 

The languages taken up besides English were Sanskrit, Arabic, and Latin; Sanskrit by 
437, Arabic by 18, and Latin by 8. From this it appears that $omo Muhammadans and 
Christians must have taken pp Sanskrit as their second language instead of Arabic or Latin. 

The failures wero in English 230, or 50 per cent, of the candidates attending the examin- 
ation ; in philosophy 195, or 42 per cent. ; in tho second language 135, or 29 per cont. ; in 
mathematics 127, or 27 per cent. ; and in history 112, or 24 per cent. 

The philosophy subjects, which all candidates have hitherto been required to take up, 
were logic* and psychology. In futuro examinations an alternative is offered for the latter 
subject under the revised University regulations. An option will be allowed between psycho- 
logy and the chemistry of the metalloids, and a considerable number of students now in their 
second year have given a preference to chemistry, and are preparing themselves in that subject 
instead of psychology. The first year students aro still more largely electing in favour of 
chemistry, but they will only commence the subject when they enter on their second year’s 
course in January 1874. The Principal of the Presidency College reports that in tho coming 
session he expocts his second year students will bo almost unanimous m their choice of chemis- 
try, and the tendency appears to be the same ih all colleges. 

It has been proposed to extend tho system of options, so as to admit of a larger proportion 
of physical science subjects being taken up for the F.A. examination ; and in order to clear 
the way for this I laid a proposal before the Syndicate for a further amendment of trie regula- 
tions restricting the compulsory study of a classical language to the Entrance examination 
(in which it was suggested that a low test #hould ho fixed for all candidates), so that English 
should be tho only compulsory language subject for the F. A. examination, as it now is for 
tho li.A. degree; but the Lieutenant-Governor did not altogether approvo of this schemo, 
being reluctant to enforce the study of a classical language for the Entrance tost, and tho 
proposal was not pressed. 

Tho 50 senior scholarships which are awarded annually on tho results, of tho F.A. 
examination wore this year distributed as shown below : — 


COLLEGES. 


• SCIIOIjA RH1TIPS. 

r~~ 

IsIMirrulo 2nri Oniric 

Ks. a Its. 2H a 

month. month. 


Presidency Collcgo 
Sanskrit College 
Free Church College 
General Assembly’s College 
St. Xavier’s College 
London Mission Collegt 
llooghly Collogo 
Dacca College 
Krisknaghur College 
Berliampur College 
Patna Collogo 
Cuttack High School 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 

• 1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

l 

0 

1 • 


* 




Total 


10 




Under the new rules half the scholarship-holders of the second grade urn required to ti%e 
up tho science course for tho B.A. degree, or to join tho Engineering classes or the Medical 

College. , . . 

The Dutt University scholarships for proficiency in languages and mathematics at the 
First Arts examin ation were awarded to Sris Chandra Mukhurji and Nil Kanta Sarkar of the 
Presidency Collogo. Tho Gwalior medal was also gained by Sris Chandra Mukhurji. 

The oourso for the final B.A. examination extends over the two years* succeeding tho 
. . , F.A. examination. At the examination »f January 1873 

B.A. eiami nation. 2 42 candidates presented themselves, against 232 in 1#72 ; 

126 passeft, 109 failed, and seven were absent. • 

Bengal contributed 207 candidates. This is less by 14 than tho number of the previous 
year; but tho result of the examination was hotter, 110 having passed in 1873 against 95 in 
1872. The successful candidates wore placed 12 in tho 1st class, 51 in tho 2nd, and 47 in 
the 3rd. • • . » 
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The distribution list is given below : — 


COLLEGES. 

Candidates. 


Passed. 


1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

Total. 

f 


Government— 






Presidency College 

05 

11 

27 

20 

38 

Sanskrit College 

1 






Hooghly College 

22 


0 

4 

10 

Dacca College 

11 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Bcrhainpur College 

1 





Patna College 

’ 

13 


5 

3 

* 8 

Aided— 






Free Church College ... , 

IS 


4 

5 

9 

General Assembly’s Collcgo 

20 


4 

6 

9 

CutliudMH'Mistton College 

c 

i 13 


2 

5 

7 

4 • 

Unaided— 

! 1 

| ' 



r* 

i 


Dovcton Collcgo 

, 1 





Ex* Students and teachers 

! 13 


1 

2 

2 

Total 

207 

12 

W 

47 

110 


The subjects of examination were — (1) English, (2) a classical language (the lan- 
guages this year taken up were Latin, Sanskrit, and Arabic), (ft) history (History of Tndia 
down to 1885, Greece to the death of Alexander, Homo to tho death of Augustus, tho Jews 
to tho destruction of Jerusalem), (4) mathematics (Mechanics and Astronomy), (0) mental 
and moral philosophy (Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Fleming’s Moral Philosophy), and (6) 
one of tho following — 


(a.) Mathematics (eonio sections and optics). 

(b.) Elements of inorganic chemistry and of electricity. 
(r.) Elements of zoology and comparative physiology. 
(d.) Geology and physical geography. 


The failures were in English AS, in the classical language 36, in history 7, in mathe- 
matics '10, m philosophy til, and in tho optional subjects ftft. o 

In tho examination of January 1870 tho new regulations will come into force, which 
lay down two separate courses for the B.A. degree— an A, or literature course, which is 
a slight modification of the course now in force, and a B, or science course, which oxeludes 
all languages except English, and is otherwise confined to mathematics, physical geography, 
and certain alternative groups of subjects in the physical and natural sciences. 

There is every probability that tho science course will generally bo preferred to the 
literature course in the Calcutta colleges, where adequate provision lias been made for in- 
struction im, tho soienco subjects ; and there is reason to believe that the students in tho 
mofussil/fflleges will shew the suino prcferonco as soon as sufficient teaching powor and 
SuitaV ./appliances are secured for them. 

* Subsequently to tho B.A. examination there is an examination for Honors in Arts, 
m a exa'niantion success in which entitles a candidate to the degree of Master 

of Arts. 

Candidates aro eligible to the Honor examination under the following regulation 

“Any candidate who passed the B.A. Examination* within four academical years from the date of his passing 
the Entruncc Examination, may at the Honor Examination next ensuing, or at that of tho following year, be examined 
for honors in one or more of the following branches : — 


1. Language. 

2. History. 

3. Mental and moral philosophy. 

4. Mathematics (pure and mixed). 

5. Natural and physical science.” 


Any B.A. of longer standing may be admitted to tho Honor examination, find on 
passing is entitled to tho M.A- dc-gree, but does not ob tain honors. 
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There were 19 candidates for honors at the examination of January 1873, and 1 6 were 
successful, two being placed in the first class, five in the second, and eight in the third. Of the 
successful candidates, two obtained honors in natural and physical science, two in mathematics, 
one in philosophy, and five in English. Ton nfere pupils of tho Presidency College, ono came 
from the Hooghly College, throe from the Froe Church College, and one from tho Delhi College. 

For tho ordinary M. A. degree there were *11 candidates, of whom 5 passed — 1 in 
physical scienoe from tho Presidency College, 1 in philosophy from the General Assembly’s 
College, 2 in English from tho Presidency College, and 1 in English from Canning College, 
Lucknow. • 

The examination for a Studentship on tho foundation of Prem Chand Ray Chand resulted 
in the election of Girija Bhushan Mukhurji, m.a., of the Presidency College, who took 
up English, history, and philosophy. This studentship is open to M.A.’s of the Calcutta 
University. • It is of tho valuo of Rs. 2,000 per annum, and is tenable for five years. 

In thft course of last year the Lioutenant- Governor, being anxious to provide extended 
Science teaching in colleges. means for the teaching of the physical and natural sciences, 

m their relation especially to agriculture, moved tho Secretary 
of State to select and send out to Bengal two science professors, who should be able to teach 
the following subjects of the University science course*- -physical geography, chemistry, 
general physiology, vegetable physiology, and botany. 

This requisition has been complied with, and two gentlemen, Mr. Pedler and Dr. Watt, 
have been sont out, — one ablo to teach chemistry and to conduct anatyses, tho other trained in 
agricultural botany and vegetable and animal •physiology. Both gentlemen have been placed 
in tho third grade of tho education service. Mr. Pedler has been appointed to tlte I residency 
College and Dr. Watt to the Hooghly College. A considerable supply of chemical apparatus 
was procured by Mr. Pedler in England under the Secretary f>f State’s orders, and this, has 
now arrived in Calcutta and been placed at his disposal in the Presidency College laboratory. 

Grants for similar appliances and for apparatus to illustrate lectures in physics have been 
sanctioned for other colleges, and their requirements are in courso of being supplied. 

The new building, sanctioned last year for tho Presidency College at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000, 
is making rapid progress towards completion, and will be ready for occupation in tho 
early part of tho session of 1874. Besides providing extended accommodation for lectures, 
which will afford great relief to both professors and students, who have long been most 
uncomfortably overcrowded in narrow and ill-contrived class-rooms, tho building contains well 
arranged chemical laboratories with proper fittings and apartments for experimental lectures 
in physics, as well as working rooms for the largo department/) f civil engineering. It is 
believed that tho improved mechanical arrangements thus provided will greatly promote the 
thorough and practical teaching of all tho science subjects, and of tlfo technical arts connected 
with them. 

During the present year additional buildings have also been sanctioned for the Patna 
College to contain chemical laboratories and class-rooms for the experimental sciences. The 
cost will be .defrayed out of the balance of tho college building fund raised somo years a^o 
by subscriptions in tho Patna Division. 

In order to assist tho aidod and other private colleges in* Calcutta which may not be able 
to supply tho means of instruction in the experimental sciences, an arrangement has been 
made to allow their students to attend courses of lectures in these branches at the Presidency 
College at a roduced fee. This concession has boon cordially welcomed, and will probably 
bo taken advantage of largely, when the new buildiug is completed, by tho colleges that arc 
conveniently situated in proximity to it. 

Thus a good deal has been done in various ways to support- the measures of the University 
for tho extension of tho soioneo element in the educational scheme. It is hoped that a fair 
advanco has been mado, and there is certainly much promise for the future. More* teaching 
powor, however, is still required, and in some branches, such as physical geography and 
natural history generally, there is a want of suitablo books adapted tt> Indian experiences. 

This latter point was pressed upon the University by the Senior Board of Examiners of 
last year. In presenting thoir report on the result of the B.A. Examination, they >ent up 
the following resolution to the Syndicate : — ^ 

“That m the opinion of this meeting it is very desirahlo that elementary text-books 
treating of the natural soicncos bo prepared specially for teaching these subjects to Indian 
students. The text-books now available, though excellent of their kind, having been prepared 
for English boys, deal moro especially with objects familiar or common in Europe, aud have 
but few references to such as are most interesting and familiar to the Indian learner. This 
want is more particularly felt in teaching such subjocts as zoology, geology, and physical 

geography. • 1 fc 

“ 'fhig mooting believes that were the want of elementary works adapted for local. teach- 
ing brought prominently to notice iu a report of tlio Syndicate, or in such other manner as 
the Syndicate may deem advisable, tho attention of qualified persons would be drawn to 
the subject, and that works of tho kind required would before long be forthcoming. The 
meeting is of opinion that the extension of physical science teaching in India would be 
greatly facilitated by such aid.” • • * • 
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• The Syndicate published this resolution in its last annual report, and expressed at the 
same time its full concurrence with the Board “in thinking it of the highest importance to the 
extension of physical science teadning in India that text-books in such subjects as zoology, 
geology, and physical geography, should be prepared, drawing their illustrations from subjects 
familiar to Indian students, 5 ” and it further expressed a hope that this recognition of the want 
of a suitable series of scieutifio manuals might induce competent men to undertake their 
preparation. 

The first fruits of this suggestion will shortly appear in a text-book on physical geography 
by Mr. II. F. Blanford, of the Presidency College, which is nearly ready for publication. 
This is a most timely work, and it is said to be exceedingly well executed. The volume is 
already printed, and its appearance may be expected immediately. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION.— the professional Faculties of Law, Modicine, and Civil 
Engineering, are represented in the University, and Degrees are granted in each of them. 
Law is taught in nine of the Government Colleges and High Schools; Medicine and Surgery 
in the Medical College, Calcutta ; and Civil Engineering in a spocial department of the 
Presidency College. 

The law classes mustered 425 pupils at the end of the year, against 560 at the same 
l w date in 1871-72. Thero was thus a loss of 141 law students. 

This is partly due to a change made in the University 
regulations in 1871, which had the effect of temporarily reducing the regular B.L. classes 
from three to two. F ( rom the opening of next session there will again he three regular 
classes at work, and the number of students may be expected to increase. But the falling 
o(f may probably be due in a greater degree to the present stato of the legal profession, 
which has of late beconr* somewhat overstocked, and no longer offers tho attractions which 
filled flic law classes a few years ago. 

' The total cost of the Law Department was Its. 28,048, and the receipts from foes amounted 
to Rs. 41,282, leaving at the credit of Government a substantial balance of Rs. 12,634. 

At the last examination there were 137 candidates for the degree of B.L., of whom 
„ L Examination three passed in tho first class and 72 in the second, while 33 

others having only attained the standard of marks for a 
license were passed as Licentiates. The following table shows tho Colleges from which the 
candidates came, and the results of the examination 


College^. 


Candidates. 


Passed. 


1st Class. i 2nd Class. 


Presidency College , ... 
F'KHjhly College 
Kishnngurh College 
Berhampur College . . . 

Patna'Collcge 

Dacca College 

Cuttack High School 
Gowhatty High School ... 


Canning Colli gc. Lucknow 




Total 


01 ) 

9 

14 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 


137 


2 

‘ 1 


49 

8 

8 

1 

5 

4 


L.L. 


Total. 


72 


S3 


74 

7 

12 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 


108 


L ^/Examination . 


Colleges. 

Presidency Collogo 
liooghly College 
Kishnagurh Collego 
Berhampur College 
Patna College 
Dacca College 


Queen’s College, Benares 
Canning College, Lucknow 


For. the License in Law there were 93 candidates, of whom 
4 1 were successful, as shown below : — 

Candidates. Passed. 


Total 


58 


7 

2 

9 

2 

1 


23 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 


93 44 
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At the L. L. Examination of the preceding year, the number of candidates was 58. 
lhe large increase thi& year was no doubt occasioned by the announcement of the University 
that ttus would be the last examination for the License in Law. It has since been 
notified that one more examination will be held in January 1874. 

In the English Department of the Calcutta Medical Colloge, which is at present open to 
Medicine and Sutgery. an y student who ’has passed the University Entrance Exo- 

i two nnr • n mination, the roll number of students on the 30th March 

..a agamst 247 at the same dato In 1872. The cost*of this Department was 
Us. 1,23,0,10, of which lie. 1,05,110 was defrayed by State grants and Rs. 17,914 from fee 
reoeipts. lhe corresponding figures for the previous year were, State grants, Rs. 95,990, feo 
receipts, Ks. 16,150. The annual cost of each student to Government was Its. 381 as calculated 
on the average number on the rolls monthly. 

The course of study extends over fivo years. At the end of the first three years the 
students are eligible for admission to the University’s first examination in Medicine and 
burgery, and having passed this they are admitted, two years later, to the final examination 
for the License in Medicine and Surgery. For tho first examination there were this year 
78 candidates, of whom 31 passed, all in the 2nd division. At the final examination 52 
candidates presented themsolves, and 25 of these passed in the 2nd division. 

The medical examiners for 1872, in sending np thoir roport presented the following 
Resolution to the Syndicate : — % 

“ The Board are of opinion that the First t Examination in Arts should be substituted 
for the Entrance Examination as a qualification for admission to the Medical College.” ♦ 

This Resolution was referred to the Faculty of Medicine for tlieir opinion, and tho 
Faculty reported — 

m * * i 

(1 ) That the First Examination in Arts should be substituted for the Entrance Examination as a qualification for admission 
to tho First h. M. S. Examination. 

(2) ^ That on the subs' notion of tbe First TOxaminatiqfi in Arts for the Entrance Examination as a qualification for admission 
to tho First L. M. S. Examination, every candidate for the Second M. IV Examination ould (in udditiou to the present subjects) 
bo examined in one of tho following subjects to bo selected by himself : — 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Comparative Anatomy and Zoology. 

Physiology (including Comparative Anatomy). 

Theso proposals are still under tbe consideration of the Syndicate. 

It lias long been a subject of complaint witli the Medical Professors that the attainments 
of the students who join the Medical Collego with no higher qualification than that of having 
passed the University Entrance Examination aro for the most part too,dofeetivo to enable them 
to prosecuto their medical studios with advantage, aud as long ago as 1868 I addressed the 
Principal of the Medical College on the subject, and suggested the substitution of the First 
Arts standard in plaeo of the Entrance standard, as is now proposed. The Colloge authorities 
were thon of opinion that the change, though desirable in itself, would at that, time bo pre- 
mature, as they f oared it might have the effect of emptying the Collego class-rooms. There, 
are no longer grounds for this apprehension, and tho Professors are now unanimous and 
urgent in reeommonding the adoption of tho measure. 

Besides tho English Department of the Medical College, there are two vemacufar d.epj*rt- 
ments — the Bengali classes, containing 451 students at the end of the year, and tho Hindus- 
tani olassos, containing 101 students. The corresponding numbers in the previous year wore, 
Bengali students 336, Hindustani students 118. 

Thore has thus been a gain of 115 students in tho Bengali classes, and a loss of 17 in tho 
Hindustani classes. 

Tho Bengali classes cost Rs. 29,241, of which Rs. 12,732 was defrayed from fee»roceipts 
aud Us. 16,509 from State funds. 

The Hindustani classes cost Rs. 31,155, of which Rs. 31,028 came from Government. 

The Hindustani studonts are all stipendiaries, and aro iu training for army p'lrposos os 
Hospital Assistants. The number of these who passed thoir final examination tfn^yo&r 
was 29 ; only 10 passed in tho previous year. 

Of the Bengali students, 50 passed their final examination during the year in thq grades 
of Vernacular Lioontiato, and Native Apothecary. In the preceding year tbe corresponding 
number was 39. 

During the last ten years the feo reooipts in the English and Bengali Departments have 
inoreasod to a remarkable extent— the English Department produoed in 1863-64 Rs. 4,521, 
and the Bengali Department, then in its infancy, Rs. 341. In 1872-73 the fdo receipts in the 
English Department were Rss 17,887, and in tho Bengali Department, Rs. 12,670; there 
has thus Jjeen an aggregate increase of fee income from Its. 4,8{52 to Rs. 30,568, . 

Tho groat and rapidly increasing influx of students, especially in the Bengali Depart- 
ment, has now made fresh arrangements necessary. Tho class-rooms had got to be over- 
crowded to an intolerable degroo, and many students could neither hear nor see the lecturers, 
bosidos*which no sufficient clinical instruction could possibly be given. The exigonems of 
the cose were urgently represented by the College authorities, and in warmly supportingThem 
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.1 suggosted that relief might be obtained by opening branch schools at convenient centres 
in the Mcfussil. In this state of things the Lieutenant-Governor, having carefully enquired 
into the matter, and consulted the head of the Medical Department, has lately decided on 
removing the Bengali classes from the Medical College and locating them at Sealdah in 
connection with the Pauper Ilospital, maintained there by the Calcutta Municipality. The 
Justices have consented to make over the management of the Hospital entirely to Government, 
and have engaged to give an annual contribution of Its. 30,000 for its support, on the under- 
standing that 300 beds nrc maintained for patients. I)r. Woodford, the Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Medical College, who has been in charge of the Sealdah Hospital, is put 
at tho head of the school now attaclied to it, and the Native Medical Teachers have been 
transferred there with their pupils. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has also agreed to the establishment of Medical Schools at 
Dacca and Patna, but arrangements for these are not completed. 

The Hindustani class will be transferred to Patna as soon as the new school can be 
established there. 

The Engineering Department of tho Presidency College has steadily increased in num- 

rivii k'ntnn- ri™ t )ers ^ >r somo y° ars It contained 84 regular students 

Cnil Engineering. in 1870, 10* in 1871, llfi in 1872, and 1*3 in 1873. A 

special class was added in June 1872 for candidates desirous of qualifying to pass the teste in 
Engineering and surveying proscribed for tho Subordinate Executive "Service; only five can- 
didates, however, applied for admission in that month ; in August there were eight other admis- 
sions and two more in September; hut up to tl*o end of October tho class never contained morp 
than 1 ~ students. In November, when fiold-work began, them were 30 admissions, and there 
were five more in December and January. Under theso circumstances tho class was never in 
an efficient state. The standard to be reached was such as to require a regular course of 
instruction for at least six months, and little could he done with students entering' at different 
times and in clilllerent. stages of advancement. Attendance must in future bo enforced from 
the commencement of the session. < 

There were two candidates for the degree of B. C. E., of whom one passed and one 
failed. For the License in Engineering there were I t candidates, of whom seven passed. 

The eight candidates thus passed are, admissible to tho grade of Assistant Engineer in 
the Public Works Department. Besides these, one student passed out of the College in the 
grade of Sub-Engineer and two others in the grade of Sub-Overseer. ° 

Scholarships of Its. 50 a month were awarded to five of the Licentiates, tenable for two 
years, during which time they will he attached to works in progress at the Presidency, in 
order to acquire some practical knowledge of their profession. Two others have been appointed 
to Surveying Teach ershi-ps in schools. 

The fees received during the year amounted to Its. 0,620 against Its. 6,568 in 1871-72, 
and the expenditure was Its. *0,346, against Its. 30,416. 

In the present session there has been a large influx of students, which has necessitated 
the appointment of two ox-students of the College to ho assistant lecturers. It has also been 
‘'necessary to make temporary provision for additional class-room accommodation. This at 
present occasions much inconvenience ; but thero will he ample space in the new building, and 
it is hoped, that, the classes will he transferred to it before tho hot weather vacation. 

v The Government School of Art. in Calcutta is steadily increasing in numbers, and within 
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School of Art. 


was 94, and during this year no fewer than 160 students had received instruction in it for 
longor or shorter periods. 

In March last, under the special orders of His Excellency tho Viceroy, an Exhibition 
was held in Calcutta of specimens of the work executed in the several Ait Schools established 
in different parts of India, in which the products of the Calcutta School were declared to 
possess vejy considerable merit. The llon’hle Sir It. Temple was President of the Exhibi- 
tion CojpniUeo, and the following passage from his address to the Viceroy on the closin')- of 
the Rtliihition well describes the character of the School and the merits of its performances’: 

“ The Calcutta School is for tine art. and design alone. It is of more limited scope than 
the other Schools, hut within that scope it is excellent. Its display of drawing with light 
and shade, of lithography, and of wood engraving, is very good : a true sentiment for art 
pervades its designs. Its water-colours of snakes are excellent. Tho studies of heads by 
one of its pupils, Bagehi, show remarkahlo merit and originality, very creditable to Bengal 
and Bongnlis. It has not much in the way of sculpture, or of modelling, or of decorative 
work in colour.* 1 It exhibits drawings of figures, some good, others defective. On tho whole 
it is, within its scWpe, very efficient so far as we can judge, and redounds to the credit of its 
talented Principal, Mr. Locke, who Works single-handed.'’ , 

At tho end of the year thero were '26 Oovenimont, Normal Schools in operation for the 
Normal Schools. training of school-mnstors with an attendance of 1,319 

pupils. The corresponding attendance in these Schools in the 
previous year was 1,417. Their, cost tp Government was Its. .1,15,671 in 1872-73, hgainst 
Its. 1,19,356 in 1871-72. Those reductions arc sai<l to have been occasioned by tho budget 
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S^shwl^^Thfl^rfll^frri n( f e88a ?7 J° ®^^ own . <>ho number of stipendiary pupils in some of the 
or immiirv villnnJ^v! *^° W ^ at l audits, or higher vernacular teachers, and 318 gurus, 
in the coiirse f^ ^kool- masters, had obtained, certificates of qualification from theso Schools 


Tho whole of these Schools have been brought under review during the present year, and 
a new senemo has been sanctioned, which provides for tho establishment of a separate Normal 
I raining School for almost every district. 

Undor this sohemo there will be : — . 


Nino first grade Normal Schools costing on an average about Its. 7,100 per annum, 
including ail allowanoo oi Rs. *1,600 for stipends for pupils in training. 

Twenty-two second grade Normal Schools, each costing Rs. 2,880 per annum, of 
which Its. 1/140 is allowed for stipending pupils. 

Fiftegu* third grade Normal Schools, each costing Rs. 1,980, of which Rs. 960 is for 
stipends. 

At tho first grade Normal Schools half tho stipends are allotted to pupils in training as 
primary villago school-masters, and half to pupils qualifying for masterships in middle elass 
vernacular schools. At the socond and third grade Normal Schools all the stipends are allotted 
to pupils in training for primary schools. Courses of instruction have also been laid down 
corresponding to the requirements of tho ditferent classes of schools. For primary school 
toachers tho courso is intended to occupy tho pupils for a period of tjvo to six months. The 
full course for the higher class of vernacular school teachers extends over three years, but the 
courso laid down for the first two years will be held a sufficient qualification for. many 
teacherships. . 

Besides tho Government Normal Schools thero oro 17 Aided Schools for training 
mastors and mistresses, for the most part under the management of tho various Missionary 
bodies. These contained 1,986 pupils at tho end of the year, and cost Government 
Rs. 15,998. The Missionary Schools $re mostly employed in training primary village 
teachers amongst the ditl’erent aboriginal races, such as Khasiyas, Kachuris, Kols, and 
Santhals ; for this purposo they are most valuable, and could hardly be replaced by any other 


agency. 

Tho rotums of tho two Muhammadan Madrasahs show a considerable aggregate inereaso 

in their attendance rolls, tho number of students on the 
adraflahs. 81st March 1878, having stood at 177 againfit ill at the 

same date in 1872 ; hut the inereaso has been entirely in the Calcutta institution, where the 
students have risen from 72 to 158. In tho llooghly Madrasah the number had fallen 


Madraaaha. 


from 32 to 24. , 

Tho incroaso at Calcutta is due to the withdrawal of tho regulation passed dn the 
recommendation of tho Madrasah Committee which made the study of English obligatory 
on all tho students from tho commencement of the previous session. Throughout the year 
1872 it became evident that tho study of English was very distasteful to the students who 
resort to the Madrasah for the study of Muhammadan religion and law. A petition wa% 
presented to tho Lieutenant-Governor, praying that it mjglit c ease to he obligatory. On 
this it was decided that the study of English should be made optional, and a similar option 
was subsequently extended to ,1ho study of Bengali. As soon as this decisioJ was nude 
known tho classes again began to fill rapidly. 

At the date of last report thero were only eight students learning English and four 


learning Bengali. 

Attached to tho Madrasah proper, or Arabic College, at Calcutta, is a Higher Class Eng- 
lish School, known as the Anglo-l J ersian Department, which educates up to tho standard of 
tho University Entrance Examination. This department eoutaiued 375 students at the end 
of the year, of whom 219 camo from a distanco aud 150 belonged t > Calcutta. Tins Otfieiat- . 
ing Principal reports that tlio department is working satisfactorily. “Hitherto,” he 
remarks, “ tho strength of tho upper classes has been below that of the corrospondiyg classes 
in other Government Schools containing tho same number of hoys, and till this in quality 
disappears, tho school cannot tako rank with schools like tho Hindu and Ilaro Schools. 
With a total number of 375 on the rolls thero ought to ho 40 boys in tho first class. 
The prosont first elass contains 23 boys, tho socond 29, aud tho third 65 hoys.* Theso 
figuxos show an advance in the right direction when compared with those of former years, 
and in two or throe years more the school ought to turn out as many successful candidates at 
tho University Entrance Examination as any other schools of tho same numerical strength.” 

Muhammadan Education. — During the present year tho whole question of State 
education in relation to tho Muhammadans of Bengal has been carefully reviewed, and an 
attompt has been mado to pAvido 'more fully for the special wants of thil important soction 
of -the (immunity. With this view it has been decided that. tho Mohsin Endowment Eund, 
amounting to Its. 55,000 per annum, hitherto deviled to the maintenance conjointly of the 
English College and tho Madrasah proper, or Arabic Department, at Hooghly, shall in 
future be appropriated exclusively to tho promotion of Muhammadan education throughout 
tho coantry. and particularly to tho establishment of several new Madrasahs to he engrafted 
on to existing Colleges and High Schools at tho centres of* Milhammadan population The 
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Government of India has in farthorance of this arrangement made an addition of Rs. 50,000 
to the grant for education in Bengal in order to provido for the cojithrued maintenance of 
the English College at Hooghly on its present footing ; and the income of the endowment 
fund thus set free, together with the present grant of lts. 38,000 for the Calcutta Madrasah, 
amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 93,000, has been re-appropriated in the following 
manner : — • 

Calcutta Madrasah .... .... .... 35,000 

Hooghly Madrasah .... .... 7,000 

A new Madrasah at Dacca .... .... .... 10,000 

Ditto ditto at Chittagong .... .... 7,000 

Ditto ditto at Rampur Bauleah .... .... 7,000 

For the 9 zillali schools of Jessore, Rungpur, Patna, Faridpur, 

Bakerganj, Mymensing, Tipperah, Noakliali, and Sylhot, v 

at the rate of Rs. 800 oaeh, partly to pay the school fees 
of Muhammadan students, and partly to provide salaries for 
teachers of Arabic or Persian .... .... 7,200 

For the Presidency Col lego and other Colleges to which a 
Madrasah is attached, to moot the foes of Madrasah students 
attending such Colleges .... .... .... 8,000 

For Mohsin scholarships for the encouragement of Muhammadan 
students who succeed in English studies and physical science, 

.. . tenable in the General or Special Colleges .... 11,800 




Total 93,000 


The arrangements thus sanctioned are not yet piaturod, but the new Madrasahs at Dacca 
and Rampur Bauleah are on the point of being openod, and the Chittagong Madrasah is 
expected to be established without much delay. 

The establishment of the Calcutta Madrasah has been rovised, but final arrangements 
cannot be made till a decision has boon come to on the appointment of a Principal. The new 
6th and. 7th classes of the Arabic Department, which were opened in January 1873, did not 
work well ani have now been abolished. This Department will in future consist of five 
classes as before, but the Branch School is to be converted into a preparatory school to 
educate boys before admission to tho Arabic classes. Then? is to be an examination for such 
admission, and applicants are not to be admitted till they can read and write some language 
in the.Persian character. 

The changes to be made in the Hooghly Madrasah aro still under consideration. 

A classified return of the Education Department, including 302,533 pupils under 
instruction, shears that nearly 20 per cent, of this number are Muhammadans : — 

Hindus ' .. .. 229,469 

Muhammadans . . . . . . 59,309 

1 * Christians . . . . n . . , 6,844 

Others .. .. . . 6,911 


302,533 


Thei a are 47 Muhammadans in tho general oolleges, 43 in special colleges, and 177 in 
•Arabic Madrasahs. The rest aro in schools of different classes distributed amongst the several 
divisions as follows : — 




Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

Rajshahi Division .... 

• • • • 

21,751 

28,422 

Presidency „ .... 

• • • • 

14,679 

61,996 

Dacca „ .... 

• • • « 

11,603 

34,919 

Chittagong „ .... 


3,810 

7,176 

Burdwan „ .... 


2,062 

48,303 

Cooch Behar „ .... 

• • • • 

1,332 

2,631 

Patna „ .... 

• • • • 

1,135 

4,613 

Assam „ .... 

• • • • 

843 

8,741 

Calcutta .... 

• • • • 

5 72 

9,889 

Chota Nagpur Division*' 

• • • • 

544 

10,945 

Orissa „ . . 

• • • • 

512 

8,453 

Bhagulpur „ .... 


499 

1,684 

Total 

r. 1 < 

• • t • 

59,042 

227,772 
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!t re9Ul ^ ^ hat the M^ammadans are 4 per cent, of tho students in 
cla sses e ^ e ’ i*P or ceQ t* m the special colleges, and ovor 19J percent, in schools of all 

The returns do not shew the distribution of the Muhammadans amongst the different 
classes of schools, but everywhere, except to some extent in Behar, the uptw castes of the 
Hindus form the mass of the pupils iu the higher and middle schools. This ceases to he the 
case m the lower or primary schools, which attract in considerable numbers the Muhammadan 
cultivating classes. 

The pupils under instruction, but not included in the classified list, numbor 102,399 as 
shown by the general attendance rotum. Those belong, for the most part, to the now path- 
salas or other primary schools of tho lower class, and it may fairly ho assumed at least 20 
per cent, of them are Muhammadans. 

On this calculation about 20,500 Muhammadans may bo added to the list, and wo shall 
have on thfc whole about 80,000 Muhammadans receiving school instruction ; hut tho vast 
majority of them are in schools of tho lowest educational standard. 

There are no statistics available to shew generally tho relative number of Hindus and 
Muhammadans occupying corresponding positions in the social scale, hut certain income tax 
returns appear to prove that even in districts where the Muhammadan population, exceeds the 
• Population of Jwwore- Hindu population as in Jessore* the woll-to-do Hindus are 

Muiiainmandana 1,151,030 more than ten times as numerous as the well-to-do Muliam- 

Hmdus 016,413 ma dans. Jf this state of things is general in the Bengal 

districts, it accounts in some moasuro for the poor appearance made by Muhammadans in 
schools of the higher standards. t * 

Grant-in-aid Rules. — Tho grant-in-aid rules have been revised and settled during tho 
present yoaj*. Tho whole sum assigned for grants undei* these rules, amounting to Its. 
5,20,100, has now been distributed amongst tho several districts with reference partly to their 
population and partly to the amounts of tho grants-in-aid at present allotted in them to 
schools alroady in operation. f 

Tho allotment of the district grant is placod in the hands of tho District Committee of 
Public Instruction, subject to the approval and confirmation of Govomment through the 
Director of Public Instruction. The grants will not exceed for colleges one-third, and for 
higher schools one-half of the income guaranteed from private sources. For middle schools, 
in which the expenditure is more than Its. 30 a month, the grants will not in general exceed 
two-thirds of tho guaranteed private income, but an exception is allowed in tho case of certain 
backward districts in which the grants may ho equal to the income so guaranteed. 

For lower schools, as well as Girls’ schools, and Normal and other special schools, the 
grants are not to exceed the full amount of the guaranteed local income. 

These rates aro maximum rates, and tho maximum grant allowable is not to be sanctioned 
anywhore as a matter of course, and will only bo given in very exceptional cases in some of 
tho most advanced districts. Grants are to ho ordinarily made for periods of liva years, and* 
it is expected that in case of renewal at tho expiration of 5 years the amount of the grant 
will generally ho reduced so as to sot free funds for aiding iiow schools, oven if the district 
allotment should remain stationary. • * 

It is also provided that in certain backward districts grants may bo allotted under 
special regulations depending on the attainments of the school-masters, or of their pupils, or 
in the shape of a capitation allowance for regular attendance. 

These rules, as now revised, havo not boon long in operation, hut they seem to bo working 
satisfactorily though some change's of detail may perhaps ho required in regard to the 
arrangements for checking tho school bills and passing them for payment. In otherrrospeets 
they have in general been favorably received, but much complaint is mado by some 
of the advanced districts regarding the smallness of their allotments, which makes it 
impossible for them to give assistance to many new and deserving schools that apply \to them 
for grants. . /N* 

Female Education. — There is nothing now to report regarding tho condition of *fom. V) 
education. It is probable that some progress is being mado, however slow, hut the returns 
show a falling off in the number of schools and pupils receiving assistance from the Statp, 
and beyond these statistics are wanting. 


At the end of 1871-72 the numbor of girls’ schools receiving State grants was 299, with 
muster-rolls containing 8,158 pupils. Tho corresponding numbors at the end of 1872-73 were 
233 schools and 7,025 pupils; showing a reduction of 66 schools and 1,133 pupils. The 
State expenditure on girls’ schools hts also fallen from Its. 70,041 to Its. 63 507, and the total 
expenditure from Rb. 1,74,101 to Rs. 1,64,659. , , 

The* Bethuno School has been withdrawn from the direct control of the Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Circle, and lias been placod in tho hands of a Special Committeo appointed 
by Government. In other respects it seems to be much in tho same stato as heretofore, but 
the Coiy/Aiittoo has submitted no report, and it does not appear what changes (if any) have been 
introduced by the new managers. It contained 85 girJfc at the tUd of the year, and i 4 ^ cost 
for the year to Government was Rs. 7,65S. 
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Gymnastics. — In pursuance of the Lieutenant-Governor’s desire to encourage our school 
boys to develop their physical powers, grants for the teaching of gymnastics have been sanc- 
tioned for five colleges and six schools, including the Calcutta Madrasah, and gymnasia have 
been opened in those institutions with much success. Bengali school-boys generally show much 
aptitude in the exercises they aro taught, and enter into them with considerable spirit. The 
same cannot be said of the Boharis, for thb Principal of tho Patna College reports that none 
of his students, who are natives of Boliar districts, will join tho gymnastic classes. With strange 
prejudice they regard tl*3 exercises as derogatory to their position as gontlomon, and stand 
aloof from them, though the Bengalis thero as elsowhoro have taken to them with alacrity. 

General Statistics. — The following tables give the general statistics of the Education 
Department for the year ending tho J31st March 1673. 

W. S. ATKINSON, 
Director of Public Instruction. 


Return of attendance in Colleges and Schools for general instruction , as on March in the 

years 1872 and 1873. 


Colleges and Schools for general instruction. 

Number of Colleges 
and Schools on 

31st March. 

Number of Pupila 

011 31st March. 

1 



1 

j 1872. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

* College* and School s receiving State Grants . 





Suplrior Instruction— * 



r 


Colleges affiliated to tho University in Arts— 





Government Colleges ... ... ... 

9 

10 

930 

858 

Private Colleges, aided 

5 

5 

357 

305 


14 

15 

1,287 

1.160 

Secondary Instruction— 


— 




Uighcr Class English Schools— 





government Schools 

52 

57 

10,282 

11,073 

Private Schools, aided 

78 

78 

8,112 

7,789 


130 

135 

18,304 

18,862 

Middle Class English Schools—* 



Government Schools c 

9 

4 

902 

487 

Private Sclmols, aided ... ... ... ... ... 

477 

428 

23,492 

21,551 


4H« 

432 

21,391 

22.038 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools— 

Government Schools 

213 

191 

11.740 

11,020 

1 Private Schools, aided 

763 

748 

03,962 

33,487 

l 

Primary Instruction— 

976 

912 

45,702 

44,507 



— 


* Lower Class Vernacular Schools— 

Government Schools ... 

* 

20 

29 

080 

8»« 

Private Schools, aided ... .. ... ... ... 

018 

529 

18.277 

17,200 

Pa thsalas, aided ... ... ... ... j 

1.813 

8,078 

45,!.' : -! 

197,315 

Instruction for Flmai.es-- 

2.131 

8,636 

61.779 

215,411 



Government Schools 

2 

1 

118 

85 

Private Schools, aided (including zenana schools) ... 

297 

211 

8,010 

7,190 

Tota) of £^!ges and Schools for general instruction, receiving State Grants* 

299 

245 

8,158 

7,275 

4,350 

10,105 

162,714 

309,256 

✓ 





Colleges and Schools receiving no aid from the State. 

Superior Instruction— 





Colleges affiliated to tho University in Arts 

2 


36 


Secondary Instruction— 





Higher Class English Schools 

47 

44 

11,629 

11,779 

( English Schools 

Middle Class j . • • 

(.Vernacular Schools ... 

} <- 1M 

C 96 

l 97 

| 9,027 

C 6,599 

l 3,932 

iXfWer Class Vernacular Schools 

10,618 

3,680 

147.887 

> 69,606 

Instruction for Females— 

Girl’s schools 

45 

30 

1,360 

983 

Total of Colleges and Schools for general instruction, receiving no aid from the State 

1 0,908 

3.817 

169,939 

* , 91,7*19 

Grand total of College^ and hcliools fir general instruction 

15.264 

14,302 

332,653 

401.005 

1 1 
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Return of attendance in Colleges and Schools for special instruction, as on 31s/ March in the 

years 1872 and 1873. • 


• 

Colleges and Schools fob special instruction. 

Number of Col leges 
and Schools on 

31st March. 

Number of I*u 
3lst Man 

jtils «m 

1872. 

*1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

Special Instruction— 






Law Departments, affiliated to the University ... 

8 

9 

5tiil 


425 

Medical College, English Department, affiliated to the University ... 

i 

1 

217 


205 

Engineering Department, affiliated to the University 

1 

1 

lltf 


135 

Civil Service Department ... 


2 



117 

Madrasahs 

2 

2 

m 


177 

Medical College, Bengali Department 

1 

1 

33(1 


451 

Medical College, Hindustani Department 

1 

1 

118 


101 

School of Art 

1 

1 

D 


91 

Normal Schools for masters— 


» 




Government Normal Schools ... ... ... • 

20 

28 

1,417 


1,319 

Guru training classes (temporary) 


. 2 

» 

*» 

145 

Aided Normal Schools 

1 

f 13 


r 

• 

606 

Normal Schools for mistresses 

1 • 

y 15 

a 

.... 

i 430* 

i 

j 

i 

» 

Aided Normal Schools 

I 

j 

1 .4 

J 

i 

A 

til 

Total of Colleges and Schools for specif) instruction 

50 

1 OS 

! 

3,42(1 

3,026 

Grand total of Colleges and Schools for general and special instruction 

15,320 

1 1,370 

3,3(1,070 

4.04,031 


Abstract of the distribution of Expenditure for the year 1872-73. , 


KJfl'ENDlTiniE. 


Source of Charge. 

From 

Ktiilo 

grants. 

Fro 

Fees and 
lines. 

» 

U LOCAL FUNDS. 

! 

Other local j , 

sources. louu. 

» • 

Tk.titl 
of State 
grants and 
local funds. 

General Instruction. 

Us. 

•Us. 

Us. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Superior Instruction- t 

Colleges affiliated to the University in Arts- 

Government Colleges 

1.70,831 

GO, 871 

40,991 

} 

1.13,865 

» 

2,90,699 

Private Colleges, aided 

22,805 

10,953 

fi(‘* 906 

83.861 

1,06,729 


1,99,01)3 

s:;,s29 

1,11,900 

1.97.729 

3,97,428 

Scholarships held in Colleges ■ 

Senior 

22,395 

108 


108 

» 

22.503 

Junior 

40,3.30 

236 

» 

230 

•11,000 

Endowed 



5,7 JO 

5,710 

^ 6.710 


2.62,921 

8 1,1 73 

1,19,610 

2,03,783 

! i!f»0>7 

Secondary Instruction— 

Higher Class English Schools— 

Government Schools 

1,90,269 

2.17,074 

17,201 

2,-11,273 

! 

!• 

4.30,547 

Private Schools, aidod 

51,971 

7 1,079 

<53,2*>0 

1,37,959 

1.89,930 

Middle Class English Schools— 

Government Schools g 

3,789 

8,722 

53 

j t 

! 8,776 

12,504 

Private Schools, aidod 

1,35,129 

j 

*7,779 

1,53.185 

' 

2,10,904 

3,70,393 

Middle tflass Vernacular Schools — 

Government Schools 

> 

50,0*22 

29.727 

2,595 

•32,322 

88.911 

Private Schools, aidod 

1,05,907 

60.370 

86,047 

1.52,423 

2,58.390 

• 

• 

6,50,047 

4,84,357 

3,22,301 

8.00,721 

13,56,768 


t 

» 3 



* > 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Source of chargb. 

Prom 

State 

grants. 

From local funds. 

Total 

Fees and 
linos. 

Other local 
sources. 

Total. 

of State 
arants and 
local funds. 

Primary Instruction— 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lower Class Vernacular Schools— 






Government Schools 

5,468 

397 

1,070 

2,367 

7,835 

l*rivat« Schools, aided 

33,862 

14,394 

23,985 

38,379 

72,341 

Patshalas, aided 

1,54,802 

85,267 

27,576 

1,12,843 

2,67.705 


1,84.292 

1,00,058 

53,531 

1.63,589 

8,47.881 

INSTRUCTION FOB FrMALES— 






Government Schools 

7.658 

1,372 

399 

1,771 

9.429 

Private Schools, aidod 

66.203 

13,239 

86,301 

99,600 

1,56,868 


03,921 

14,611 

80,700 

1,01,371 

1,65,292 

Total of General Instruction 

11,20,110 

6,83,199 

6,82,284 

12,65,483 

23,01.599 

Special ^Instruction. 






Law Departments affiliated to the University 



♦28,049 


28,649 

*28.649 

Medical College, English Department, affiliated to the University ... 

1,05,116 

17.914 


17.914 

1,23,030 

Scholarships in do. ... % 




1,034 

1,034 

1.034 

Engineering Department, affiliated to the University 

20,726 

9,620 


9,620 

39,346 

Scholarships in do. 

4.071 


233 

233 

4,304 

Civil Service Departments 

4,228 

4,780 


4,780 

9,008 

Madrasahs 

12,454 

479 

4,938 

6.417 

17.871 

Medical College, Bengali Department 

16,509 

12,782 


12,732 

29.241 

Medical Collcgo, Hindustani Department 

31,028 

127 


127 

31,166 

School of Art 

18.800 

733 


733 

19,633 

Normal Schools for Masters— 






Government Normal Schools 

1,15.701 

5,121 

62 

5,183 

1,20,884 

Government Guru training classes (temporary) 

007 




607 

Aided Normal Schools 

9.807 


14,821 

14,821 

24,628 

Normal Schools for Mistresses— 






Aided Normal Schools 

6,180 

1,743 

7,943 

9,686 

15,872 

Total of Special instruction ... ! 

! 3,54.233 

81,898 

29,031 

1,10,929 

4,65,162 

Miscellaneous. 






School Book and Vernacular Literature Society 

8,070 




8.070 

S' lucation Vlazette 

3,000 

« 



3,600 

Encouragement of useful publications 

555 




566 

Allowances for Examiners 

2,242 

2,073 


2,073 

4,316 

Periodicals for Behar 

1,080 





1,080 

Book Mohurrirs 

228 




228 

Chargeti'for schools abolished during the year 

12.370 




12,376 

. Charges for petty construction and repairs 

1,169 




1,169 

Grants-iii-ftid for buildings .. 

3,233 




8,233 

ChargcsM.curred in the D. P. W. on Government buildings 

Sundries 

3,13,523 


11.193 

11,193 

3.24.716 

3,305 




8,306 

* Total of Miscellaneous ... 

3,49,381 

2,073 

11,193 

13,266 

8,62,047 

Superintendence. 






Direction 

02,636 




62,636 

Inspection 

2,64,917 




2,64,017 

Total of Superintendence 

3,17,553 




3.17,663 

» Grand Total 

21,47,283 

7,67,170 

6,22,508 

13,89,678 

86,36,961 

Scholarships held in Si bools— 

• 

1 




.Minor ■ 

9,616 




t 9,616 

Vernacular * 

45308 




46,308 

Primary 

8 




8 

Endowed 



19 

19 

, 19 

^ . • 

6,04,979 

4,84,357 

3,22,383 

8.06.740 

14,11.719 


* Law fees produced a surplus of Ra. 12,034 


Table of Social Position of Pupils in the College * for cj, acral and special Instruction, and in the Government School of Art. 
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APPENDIX A. 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 


FROM T1IE REPORT OF Mb. C. A. MARTIN, LL.D., INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, ASAM CIRCLE. 


During tho year under report considerable alterations have been made in the extent 
of most of the Inspector circles. The following are the changes made in the circle 
under my supervision : — The districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, and Bogra, and tho sub- 
division of Serajganj, have been mado over to the Inspector of Sehoote, Rajshahi Circle ; and 
tho Asam Circle now contains tho administration divisions of Kuch Behar and As&m (tninun 
the Khasi Hills, which, as a temporary measure, have been left in the hands of® the Eastern 
Bengal Circle Inspector). The object of tho redistribution was to bring educational officers 
into closer connection with administrative officers by mqjcing their circles as# nearly as 
was conveniently possible co-extensive with Commissioners’ divisions. My circle, formerly 
called tho North-East Division, is now called the Asam Circle. 

3. Tho area and population of the Aistriets and sub-divisions which have gone over to 
tho Itajshahi Circle Inspector are herein shown : — 



Districts. 

Area in square _ Population, 

miles. 

Rangpur ••• ••• • • • 

Dinnjpur 

Bogra 

Serajganj (sub-division) 

... 3,176 

■1,126 
1,601 
1,031 

. 

2,119,972 

1,501,924. 

689,167 

656,575 


Total 

... i 0, 134 

4,997,938 

Tho area and population of the districts which 
follows : — 

now compose 

the Asam Circle are as 

• 

Darjiling 
Jalpaiguri 
Kuch Behar 
Goalpara 

Garo Hills 

Kamrup 

Dorang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

Districts. 

• • • • • • ft • • • » » 

• ft • ft • 1 ••• ••• 

• 

ft ft ft ••• t ft ft ••• 

ft ft • l ft « • • ft 

• •ft ft • ft • • ft 

ft ft ft ft ft ft ••• 

• •ft ft ft ft ftftft ••• 

Areu. 

1,234 
... * 2,996 

1,307 
4,433 
3,300 
... 3,631 

3,413 
... 3,648 

... 2,413 

... 3,H6* 

Population. 

94,712 

418,665 

532,563 

444,761 * 

80,000 

561,6.81 

236,009 

256,390 

296,589 

121,267* 


Total 

... 29,520 

• 3,042,639 


It will thus he seen that of the districts which have been mado over to the ltfcjshahi 
Inspector, the aroa is more than one-fourth, and the population considerably more thmn 
one-half, of the old North-East Division. # 

4. I have also by those recent arrangements lost tho majority of schools which wore 
under me at the close of the year 1871-1872. This, I think, is hardly to be regretted, 
sinoe it gives the Inspector much more time to look after the very baokward districts which 
now constitute the As&m Circle, and which wore before likoly to be neglected, though, in 
consequenoe of their backward nature, they had a greater call to his attention. Besides the 
circle now is decidedly less unwieldy than it had been, though even now, inconsequence of its 
great length, it is not very easy to look after it. I find that Jtho length (from Sadrya to Daryiling) 
is close upon 500 miles as the crow flies, while the average breadth is about 60 miles only. 

5. But tho most important changes whioh have been effected during the year are 
those which relate to the control and management of the schools. 


* Excluding 8,313 square miles of waste Sr uninUubitSd country. 


6. District school comil^Ks l^H||M£jty^poiiitGd whoso business it is to control and 
regulate all affairs relating to sSooM^^roirrospective districts, and apportion out, as they 
think best, the sums of money allowed by Government for the different classes of sohools. 
The Inspector oxercises a general super vision over the whole educational proceedings in the 
districts of his cirdo ; is apprised of the business transactions of the committees on the 
occasions of their meetings ; is generally consulted in questions of difficulty or importance ; 
and acts as agent to Government in seeing that its monies are* spent for the purposes for 
which they are given. The Deputy and Sub-Inspectors of Schools are now placed under 
the orders of the Magistrates, though they are still, as formerly, under the Inspectors, to 
whom they are responsible, and who can call them to account in oases of neglect of duty, 
misconduct, and what not. They have been authorized to countersign certain school-bills, 
rendering bi-monthly returns to tho Inspector for final check and audit. They arc constantly 
going about their respective districts, and whon the Inspector is on tour, they generally 
accompany him, showing him the position of schools, and giving him all necessary infor- 
mation to enable him to economize his time, and to go about his circle with tho greatest 
expedition possible. 

My present staff of Deputy and Sub-Inspoctors is shown bolow, with thoir names, 
respective salaries, work done during tho year, miles travelled, and other information of 
interest. r 


1 

IMps of 
appointment. 

Names. 

Present situation. 

• 

Salary actually drawn. 

« , 

TrJ.clling allowance j 
actually drawn. \ 

i 

Number of schools un- ! 
der inspection. 

Number of visits to | 
school's during the ; 
year. i, 

Sc 

1 

% 

a 

I? 

$ 4» 

Remarks. 

sr 

■2* 

E-c 

** 

ii, 

§28 


Second Grade. 


R«. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 



! 



17th Mar. 18M 

Balm Sasibhu- 

shau Datta. 

Deputy Ins pee tor 
of Schools, Kam- 
rup. 

1,800 0 0 

-130 8 0 

145 

107 

1,558 

. 

S2 


Third Grade. 

» 








23th Auk. 1808 

I 

j 

Hal)iiH»ri Mobani, Ditto, Nowgong 

Lali ui. 1 

1,200 0 0 

57 1 4 0 

ioo} 122 

1«0 

2,120 

Had charge of Doraug 

! «- 

13th Sept. lS«s 

1 

Bahu Ratuadhar Ditto, Sibsagar ... 
Datta. ! 

' 

1,200 0 0 

470 8 O 


108 

i ,»m 

1 

Had charge of Lak-j 
him pur. i 

31 


Fourth Grade. 







■ 


1 Cl h July mx 

j 

Babu Bisvcsvar 

Ditto. Jalpaiguri 

375 O 0 

342 8 0 


90 

1,330 

1 

Transferred to Iiaug- 
pur district. 


1 

1th Sept. 1872 iBabu RatuChaud- 
J ra Blmuunk. 

j 

Sub-Inspector, Jal- 
p&igun. 

i 

525 0 0 1 

305 0 0 

01 ; 

j 

r.2 ; 

1,188 

Succeeded Hahn His- 
vesvar, who was 
transferred to the 
Ratigpur district. 

20 

71 h Ucc. 1872 

Babu Gins Chan- 
dra Datta 

Officiating Deputy 
Inspector of 

Schools, Goalpara. 

152 » 0 

170 4 0 

85 I 
! 
1 

82 

881 


00 


I think it will be acknowledged that my subordinate inspecting officers have done good 
work during the year. Babu Hatnadliar Datta would at first sight appear to have been 
least aq^ve, but the districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur present peculiar difficulties to tho 
traveller. Thoso gentlemen constituted tbo entire inspecting agenoy under me at the close 
of ' the year under report. 

7. «A Deputy Inspector has only recently been sanctioned for the district of Goalpara 
on lis. 75 a mouth, but no one has yet been gazetted for the post.* The duties are 
being carried on by Babu Giris Chandra Datta, who has been temporarily appointed by 
the Deputy Commissioner. When 1 was in Calcutta in December last, 1 pointed out to 
Ilis Honor tho Lieutonaut-Governor the great lack of inspecting agency in this cirole. I 
expressed a wish to have a Sub-Inspector appointed to each of the valley districts of Asfim, 
and His Honor was pleased to say that my suggestion wu» deserving of consideration! 
On my getting to Asam, not wishing to let the matter drop after the oncouragemettt 1 had 
received, I spoke of it to tho Commissioner, Colonel Hopkinson, and urged him to bring 
our great need for additional Inspectors again before tho notico of Government. I am happy 
to say that our applications were successful, and five Sub- Inspectorships on Its. 50 each were 

• Tho appointment of mu incumbent appeared in the Calcutta Gazette dated June ilth. 
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• 

sanctioned — one for each of the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Dorang, and 
Kamrup. My intention was that four of these men should act as helps to those Deputy 
Inspectors who had charge of two districts (the remaining one being reserved for the large 
and important district of Kamrup), but it appears that the Deputy Commissioners of 
Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, Nowgong and Dorang, would prefer not having any man in 
common. They are unanimous in preferring one Deputy Inspector all to themselves, to 
having a Sub-Inspector and a fraction of a Deputy Inspector. On ascertaining that such 
were their wishes, I at once addrossed a letter to Colonel Hopkinson, requesting that 
Government might bo moved to make a change under the circumstances. Tho change 
desired was that for four of the Sub-Inspectors on Rs. 50 each, two Deputy Inspectors 
• be substituted on Rs. 75 each, one for Lakhimpur and the 

J*.— The *)eputy Commissioner of other for Dorang; and that the labours of Babus Ratnadhar 
JrKTSSr- e lora cputy D8 P ector Datta and Hari Mohan Lahiri be confined to Sibsagar 

and Nowgong respectively. Tho advantage to be gained 
would be the avoidance of the possibility of the Deputy Commissioners clashing, in con- 
sequence of each wanting the common Deputy Inspector at tho same time ; besides there 
would result a saving to Government. The Commissioner, however, thought it better to lot 
the sanctioned arrangement have a fair trial before referring to Government again on the matter. 

8. I have had occasion to travel about with each of the Asam # Doputy Inspectors, and 
have been enabled to form an opinion of their# mode of conducting their inspections. They 
adopt protty much the same plan. At first they begin with the literature of the head class, 
p,nd select some passage at random from the portion of their toxt-books which tho boys lmve 
previously road. Tho lads are then told to read, and to e* plain in their own avords.tho 
meaning of the passage ; in the cases of uncommon words and phrases, they are called upon 
to explain them particularly, so as to show that they have understood them ; when they fail 
the pandit is referred to, and by this m?ans he is himself examined. In history, general 
questions are asked on the portions studied. In geography, a general outline knowledge is 
required, and a critical knowledge of tho chief towns, rivers, mountains, &c., is tested, more 
especially by reference to maps, where there are such things. In As&m I require the 
geography of the province to be paid particular attention to. In arithmetic (written) 
questions are given such as are not to be found in the same words and form in tho text-books ; 
then boys aro further examined in mental arithmetic. Dictation is also given to ascertain 
as woll the spelling qualifications as the progress in handwriting. Simple questions on 
mensuration too aro set. The Deputy Inspectors occupy from two to four hours usually with 
a middle class school y which in Asam seldom consists of more than 30 or 40 boys ; and in 
the caso of higher schools two or three days may be so spent. They, as a rule, examine all 
tho classes excepting perhaps the very lowest, where the boys know little more than their 
alphabet. They also look into the school accounts, the registers of attendance of both 
teachers and students, &o. When it is found necessary to reprove a master, % have directed 
that such should be done apart, as if tho boys heard the censure, it might give rise to i? 
feeling of want of confidence in their teacher which might •materially affect discipline, and 
even prove the ruin of the school. 

The total number of visits qmid by me to schools during nine months of tlio year # (for 
which time I was Officiating Inspector) was 71. 

At the beginning much of my time was taken up in replying to letters from your office 
which, in consequence of my predecessor’s ill-health, had been loft unanswered. I had also 
tho task imposed on mo of writing the annual report for the year 1871-72, and of preparing 
all the new statistics which were then called for, hut which had not been submitted by tho 
Deputy Inspectors with their reports. Again I was called down to Calcutta suddenly on the 
occasion of the death of my brother ; and lastly there was tho moving of ray oJIioo from • 
Rangpur to Gowhatty. All these took up a great deal of my time* wliioh otherwise would 
have been spent in inspections. I have visited all the districts in the Asdm valley, not so 
critically as I should have wished ; but I saw that if I stayed too long in any one di^riet, I 
should not bo able to go to some of the others ; and I was particularly anxious to make tjie 
acquaintance of the different Magistrates, with whom so much of my work is now connected. 
Though my knowledge of any one district is thus not by any means as great as # I should 
like, still I do not regret having paid such short visits to them ; since I have thus come to 
know more or less the Magistrates (of Asam), and havo got on better working torms with 
them than I could have hoped for had I never known them personally. 

• 

General Remarks on t!ie State of Education in the Asam Circle. 

9. ^This circle is far behind any of the others i$i point of education. In fact I doubt if 
there is any one district in Bongal which could not shew a greater number of higher and 
middle class schools than the most advanood distrlot under my charge. Middle class aided 
schools rare sights (except in sadr stations), and such as do exist are only just able to 
keep their heads above water ; and during the year Dhave •bodh obliged to recomm°.iH the 
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caneelment of two of the 19 grants given to schools in Asim at the close of the year 
1871-72. I account for this dearth of higher education, as far as Asam is concerned at 
least, hy the fact that thero are no zamindars in the province. The truth is that the grant- 
in-aid system is a failure in Asam, ancT must continue to be so unless much more liberal 
rules are devised for the province than those for Bengal. We have to depend almost entirely 
upon fees and fines to make up the sum required from local sources. Thus the fees have to 
be inordinately large, and tho result is that either the school fails entirely or the Government 
grant has to be reduced, and as a consequence masters get very small salaries, and these being 
irregularly paid, only very second-rate men of their class can bo procured. I trust that 
when the new grant-in-aid rules are issued, Borne allowance will be made for the lack of 
really wealthy men in Asam.* 

The Deputy Inspector of Kamrup very truly writes : — “ Asftm has neither °a landed or 
even a monied aristocracy, and all tho expectations of the people are centred in the Govern- 
ment.” When I was down at Jorehat (about as wealthy a place as there is in Asdm) a 
short time ago, I called a meeting of the villagers, and they were clamorous for either a 
middle or higher class Eglisli school. I told them that, considering Jorehat is only 35 miles 
or so from the sadr station of Sibsagar, I did not think that they would have any chance of 
getting a higher class school ; hut that if they were willing to subscribe liberally themselves, 
i thought it likely thaVthe District Committee would answer their calls, and perhaps give a 
sum equivalent to what they would guarantee from local sources. They all said that they 
did not wan* an aided school, but one supported entirely by Government. The fact is that 
they aro willing to tako anything that is given to thorn, but they will not pay money for 
pdqoatioi* the fruits of which are not immediately visible. There had been a middle class 
English school at this place, Jorehat, at one time, but it fell to the ground on account of 
the failure of subscriptions. When I was there, there was a private (unaided) pathsala attended 
by upwards of 70 boys, and the fees of the different classes wero from ono to three annas. 
Tho spokesman of theso villagers, I have no doubt, thought he was doing an immensity for 
his country by sending his son to the school and paying three annas a month for his tuition ; 
in fact, from his manner I thought he expected me to praise his great disinterestedness and 
liberality. Before leaving the place, however, I got a verbal promise that they would mako 
up lls. *30-7^0 a month. I said I thought tho same might be got from Government when 
tho new rules were issued, and that possibly a special extra grant might be given for the 
entertainment of a Maulavi ; this I said seeing that most of the deputation were Masalmans. 

10. Government JITgher Class Schools . — The working of these schools has without 
exception been unsatisfactory. In the Asdm division of my circle, where there are five 
Government higher class schools, t only throe were successful at tho Entrance examination, 
one boy passing from Gowhatty, Tezpur, and Sibsagar respectively. 

I addressed you on tho subject of the want of success of these schools (in my No. 1257, 
dated Oetober # 17, 1872,) and I proposed a scheme for each school which I thought might 
•have the effect of improving them. I saw that the pay of the junior masterships was far 
too small to attract (especially ^n these very out-of-the-way parts) men of any real worth. 

The pay of tho head-mastership was Its. 150 a month, while that of the second master 
wak only Its. 50, and that of tho other junior masters less. «My wish was, when opportunity 
should offer, to remodel the scale of payments for tho different teacherships so as to be able 
to offer larger pay to the junior masters. Thus I proposed some such soheme as the 
following, J which should tako effect when the head-master could be removed elsewhere 


pBESFST. 


4T 

Ilftd-Tr.aatcr 
•Jnd ,, 

:m<\ „ * 

4th „ 
Pandit ... 
Extra* 


Pboposkd. 


Establishment. •» 

Cost. 

.1 

:j 

Ji 

Establishment. 

Cost. 


Its. 

As. 

p. 



Us. 

As. 

p. 


160 

0 

0 

, ITead-mastor (« new man ) 

100 

0 

0 

iM t|# (|# tl . 

60 

0 

0 

j 2nd „ 

(a new man) 

76 

0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

3rd „ 

j present 2nd matter) 

(present 3rd matter ) 

60 

0 

0 

#M Ml |i( Ml Mi 

16 

0 

0 

! 4th . „ 

80 

0 

0 

l#| 

25 

0 

0 

| Pandit ... 

... 

25 

0 

0 


3U 

0 

0 

1 Extras 



20 

0 

0 

Total 

300 

0 

0 

1 

i 

Total 

800 

0 

0 


• Since writing thftffibove the new roles hare come out, and I observe thaf conaid^tble Allowance baa boen made, but still 
I think that lor Teal success they would be well to he still more liberal. In Bengal the money subscribed from local sources is 
chiefly '.nade up by zafniudars ; but here in^Awim Government is the only zemindar, and thus tho schools cannot bg expected to 
stand *)n a money .footing with those in Bengal, unless4vovernment at the zamindar subscribe to the local funds in addition to^ 
at Government t giving grants-in-aid. 

1 1 reckon the Tezpur school as such, since it teAches up to the Entrance course : besides, the District Committoe have 
lately determined to call it a higher class school. 

} The receipts of each school being different, the scheme was not the same for all. 1 have selected my 1 proposal for 
the Si 1 ..'"ar school as a good example. * • • 
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Aooording to instructions I submitted my scheme to the Commissioner of As&m, and 
requested him to ascertain the opinion of the several Deputy Commissioners. This has been 
done,, and I find that they are all more or less in favour of it. The Commissioner, though 
agreeing that the pay of the junior masters is too •small to attract good enough men, is 
however opposed to the scheme in its entirety, being of opinion that a sufficiently good man 
% cannot be got for the hoad-mastership on Its. 100. I, however, know that I could secure the 
1 services of at least one B.A. of some experience for the money. I am aware that some 
four or five years ago this could not have been done, but the money value of a B.A. now is 
not so great as it has been. 

The following table shews how all tho higher class schools (Government and aided) 
fared at the last Entrance examination : — 


Names op Institctions. 

l 

Xo. of candidates. 

PASSED IK 


Failed in 


1st Division. 

d 

o 

;g 

% 

s 

C 

3rd Division. 

X s 

tfl 

Ml 

S 

W 

1 

U' 

J 

I 

8 

C3 

'd 

P 

n 

t £ 

5 * 

Mathematics. 

St. Pallia School, Darjiling 

4 


1 

• 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Goalpara School , v 










Gowlialty High School 

6 


1 


1 

2 

• 

1 

3 

Barpeta School 

8 




1 

7 

2 

7 

5 

Tczpur 

1 


• 

1 





Nowjrong 

1 






1 



Sibsagar 

1 



1 





Dibrughar School 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 


Remarks. 


• 

In tho year 1871*72, 
three passed /rom 
Oowhatty and two 
frot^DibrugliHr and 
noun from any of 
tbe others. 


• • 

This cannot bo called a brilliant result. The four lads who passed from Asam are 
Ilindus, and the other is a Christian. 

11. Government Middle Claw Vernacular School *. — Those schools aro decidedly tho most 
encouraging, and tlicir success at the recent vcmacnlar scholarship examination is most 
marked, when compared with that of the aided middlo class schools. In fact they bear out 
my remark above, that where Government undertakes nearly all the oxpense, the people 
shew themselves not only willing to have their sons educated, but appreciate the results 
when anything tangiblo, such as a scholarship, is to be gained. * 

In the two following tables I shew tho success of tho Government and aided middle 
class schools at tho lost vernacular and minor scholarship examinations. 

• • 

Result of Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 


Disuuicr. 

Government Vkunacular 
Schools. 

Aided Vernacular 
Schools. 

Total Vernacular 
, Schools. 

•S’>jvpiptre0 

Passed in division 

Candidates. 

Passed in division 

Candidates. 

Passed *n division 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

• 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

L ’ 

i 

3rd. 

Lakhimpur 


3 



1 





3 




Sibsagar 


14 


m 

8 






14 


« 3 

8 

Nowxong 


10 


3 

7 

7 


• HIM 

1 

17 


3 

8 

Dorang 


2 




3 




5 




Katnrup 

... 

34 


4 

11 

3 





37 


4 

11 

Total for A slim 


63 

• 

10 


13 



1 

76 * 



» 

28 

Goalpara 




a 

M 

11 



7 

11a 


I 

1 

7 

Jalpaiguri ^ 


4 



2 


...... 

...... 

3 



1 



5 

Kucli Behar (State) 






35 f 


1 

9 

35 


1 

9 

Total for Kucli Bohar 


4 



2 

03 


J 

19 

56 


1 

21 

Tot jl for my Clrclo 


67 


10 

29 

65 

...... 

1 

20 

132 


11 

49 
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Rcsul't of Minor Scholarship Examination . 

| Middle Knolish Schools. 


1 

District. j 

1 

Candidates. 

Passed in diviaion 

o I 

I 


J 2nd. 

3rd. 

llor.iKff ... ••• l 

1 

| 

Kamrup • ••• ■ 

1 

1 

i 

^ 1 | 



! ; 

Total for Asam ... | 2 | 

; | - ... 

ft 

l 


Ooalpara . ••• ... I 7 1 

.Jalpauuri ... ... ... .. j l J 



2 

♦ 

i 

Total for Kuch Behar ... j 11 

* ' 



i 

| 

« 

Se 

r Total for the* Circle ... | i:» 

i 1 


1 



■' FroA the first of these twb tables we see that the 12 middle class aided vernacular 
schools in Asam were only able to send up 13 candidates to the vernacular scholarship 
examinations, and of those 13 only one passed, and that in the third division ; while the 
.1 3 Government vernacular schools sent up 63 oanciidatos, of whom more than one-half passed. 
It will bo observed that no boy passed in the first division, and indeed the total result is 
not good ; but I ascribe this to the introduction of surveying into the course, which was 
done so late in the year as to give the boys very little time to make it up, and the difficulty 
was still further increased by thero being a great scarcity of books attainable on the subject. 

12/ Normal Schools. — In the whole of my circle there are nine Normal Schools or 
classes. Three of these are entirely supported by Government, and liavo been in existence 
for some years ; one ha? only lately been established, the money coming from the pathsala 
fund ; and five are under the management of Missionary bodies ; four receiving aid from 
Government. With ray No. 1584 of the 3rd January, I sent you a tabular statement, 
in one column of which I showed the numbers of Normal School pupils who had afterwards 
become teachers, the result being that nearly all had taken up the profession of a 
schoolmaster. The pupils of the Gowhatty Normal class have, with but one dr two excep- 
tions, become village masters. In Nowgong during the last three years 27 pupils were trainod, 
of whom 3 died, 3 were dismissed, and 21 were serving at the beginning of this year as 
teachers. In Sibsagar 13 pupil* teachers are trained annually, and by January 1873 40 of 
thqse had opened pathsalas. The other threo Normal Schools in As&m are under Mission- 
aries. Two receive aid from Government, and the other ifc the unaidod one (referred to in 
my Kamrup report) which is in the Rev. Mr. Comfort’s charge. 

13. When I was in Sibsagar I found that the Normal class consisted only of the 
number of students for whom there were stipends, viz. IS. I spoko to the Deputy 
Commissioner and told him that unless ho admitted a number of others to study free in 
the class, he would not be able to supply his increased number of village schools with 
trained ^teachers, lie was not aware that any but stipendiary pupils could be admittod into 
the alass ; but on my informing him that thero was no such rule, he brought the matter 
to the notice of the District Committee, and 1 have lately heard that the Committee have 
ruled that upwards of thirty may be admitted to the class, and that the free students 
shall Be called upon to enter into an agreement to serve as pathsala teachers, if so required, 
for one year only, while the stipendiaries agree to serve for three years. 

14.. Primary Schools. — These have increased since 31st Maroh 1872 from 95 to 293, 
in As&m,* and from 17 to 102 in Kuch Behar. Under orders dated the 31st July 1872, 
SO new pathsalas were sanctioned for Asdra. Those were equally distributed — 15 to each 
of the valley districts, and the remaining 5 to the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The 
75 for the districts with which I am concerned were all established during the year. 
I have found that many of the old pathsalas are more ’advanced than was originally 
intended ; in fact r.some of them are more like middle 1 class r sohools. This is caused by 
the pandits being particularly .good, men of their class, and I find that these^ superior 
pathsalas are thq most popular, and consequently the best attended. Thus in % Kamrup 
the Palasbari pathsala is about the best in the district, and is attended by 64 boys. The 
guru's income amounts to moro than Its. 10 a month (nearly one-half of which comes 

• That portion of AaAm which is in my circle. * 
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from Government). In Nazira in Sibsagar thepathsala is even better than that at Palasbari, 
and the pandit makes nearly Us. 15 a month (counting the Government allowance of 
Rs. 6-7) ; the number on the rolls was 81 on 31st March. It is hoped, when the new 
grant-in-aid rules are issued and sums are made over to the several District Committees, 
that these two pathsalas will be converted into middle class schools. Considering the great 
* numbers of pathsalas now to be found in some districts, and soing t]iat it was impossible 
' for the Deputy-Inspectors (by whom the gurus were paid) to see every pathsala during a 
month, I saw that most probably many of the teachers would sometimes be two, throe, and 
even four months without their Government allowance (and this I found to be actually the 
case) : and considering how small in most cases that allowance was, I looked upon 
unpunctuality, in its payment to be both a great hardship and calculated to dishearten the 
gurus. I addressed the Commissioner of Asdm on the subject in my No. 2160, dated 
March 26th, 1873, and suggested that the pathsala gurus should be paid monthly by the 
mauzadars of the respective inauzas in which their schools are situated. He sent my 
proposal to tho Deputy Commissioners to learn what their opinion was, and as they 
thought the remedy would not only be effective, but simple and easily carried out, the 
Commissioner has dirocted its adoption. 

It is difficult to form any fair opinion of the working of the new pathsalas, since they . 
have been so recently opened. There is no doubt, however, as to their popularity, and they 
must prove in time a great boon to the people. # 

15. The granting of primary scholarship* has had a great effect in indyeing culti- 
vators to send their children to these primary schools. With a primary scholarship as a stiyt, 
a rayat’s son may riso by a series of scholarships to tho liighost honors attainabjp in the 
Calcutta University. In Lakhimpur and Sibsagar this end cannot, however, be obtained 
in consequonce of these districts having no middle class English schools, and thus boys 
of these districts cauuot compete for mine* scholarships which are included in the series 
above referred to. 

I kopo we may soon, however, bo enabled to establish one middle class English school, 
if not two, in each of these districts. 

I think that further encouragement might very beneficially he held out to pathsala 
boys in the shapo of a certain number of free studentships to bo held in the Government 
vernacular schools of each district. Say, a district has boon allotted 5 primary "scholarships ; 

I propose that while awarding those tho District Committee should be empowered to allow 
the five boys who answer next best to tho scholars to study free in the Government 
vernacular schools. I havo no doubt that this would have a most beneficial effect. 

1 6. Night Pathsalas. — We have only two night schools* of any kind in my circle, and I 

think it would prove most useful if some of the pathsala fund, which has not as yet been 
expended, was dovoted to the starting of night pathsalas ; this would give a chance to 
adults of the lower classes to get a little education. As it is, wo sometimes se^ a grown up 
man in the pathsalas learning his alphabet, but bis attendance at a day school must • 
necessarily be very irregular. The Deputy Inspector of Kaiprup, on this subject, writes 
“Night schools aro suited for the instruction of adults whose daily work prevonts them from 
resorting to day schools. . . 4 . . . It may be urged that the adult population #ro 

amply rewarded by the facilities for instruction afforded to their own children, 

but it cannot be denied that in the nature of things night sohools would more directly benefit 

* the adult population than schools accessible only to children, and that something should be 
done to mitigato the intellectual destitution which envelopes tho entire manhood of the 
country. At present nearly the wholo adult population aro quite ignorant of the 
elements rtf reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the result is that many grown ,up men 
have taken admission into our day sohools to the great detriment of tkoir daily work, and „ 
put up with the humiliation of being taught sido by side with their hungers.’ 2 

17. Girls’ Schools . — Of those there aro in all 20, but I have very little faith in them. 
There is, however, a notable exception, and this is the school at the sadr station of Now- 
gong, which is really excellent. It is managed by Miss Bronson, and I must say it does lier 
the greatest credit. Tho girlB are clean and tidy, happy and contented. I do not remembffr 
having been to inspect another sohool which alforded mo such satisfaction and real 
pleasure as this one. There is no doubt, as stated in the Nowgong district report, that 
“ the Committee’s best thanks are due to Miss Bronson for the hoarty interost she evinces 
in the teaching and education of the girls.” 

Though the girls’ schools are in themselves, I believe, more or less failures, still in 
As&m it is not uncommon to see girlsf reading in tho boys’ pathsalas even after they are 12 
vears of age. This is a wtolosonfe sign, and it is to be liopod that it will continue and 
he encouraged. Besides, in pathsalas we find in some* aided schools a girl or two* now 
and again, and, though it is not strictly in accordance with the letter of tho grant- 

* Under inspection. 

t I fiiriethat my statistics do not give mo the real numbers. My Deputy Inspectors toll me that though the girls go to tliu 
pathsalas, tlicir names aro not eutored iu tho school registers. Directions will be issu^ to pjt the girls’ names on the rolls in future. 
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in-aid rules, I have allowed thoir names to be kept on the rolls without requiring them to pay 
fees. I hope I have not exceeded my authority in so doing. 

18. Indigenous Education . — This will be treated upon separately in the ooso of eaoh 
district. I do not think we can plaoe any very great relianoe on our figures. It is impossible 
for Deputy Inspectors to ferret out for themselves all indigenous schools ; and when an 
attempt was made to, find out their numbers in Kamrup through the mauzadars, the 
result was a return of all the pathsalas started under Government orders. However, by 
next year, when there will have been time to let the mauzadars know what sohools they 
aro to call indigenous, we may expect to get some trustworthy account of them. 

19. Schools for the Children of Coolies on Tea Gardens. — Ip any of the tea gardens that 
I have as yet been to, I did not seo any school of the kind. When I haye spoken to 
planters, they invariably have expressed their opinion that the result of educating the 
coolies would be that they would get too high an opinion of themselves, and would give 
up manual labour as soon as their contracts wero out, and thus the gardens would suffer. 
They always complained of the want of men having a knowledge of carpentry, masonry, 
and blacksmith’s work ; but as far as I could seo, they were unwilling to stir themselves in 
the matter. If an industrial school were got up, they would send some boys to it, but 
it would be on the understanding that the part of the contract time which theso boys spent 
in the school would harm to be served again after they had learned their new trades. 

20. The Asamese Langaage. — Under orders of the 19th April 1873 this is to bo 
the language of all primary schools in the valley districts of Asarn ; also in all middle 
schools, and in the lower and middle classes of higher schools. In the upper classes of 
higher schools every subject f in which there is an Asamese book is to be taught in 
Asamese. The want of suitable school-books is a great difficulty in our way, and to 
add to our difficulty, when a book was lately written by an Asamese in his native tongue, 
the Commissioner of Asam refused to sanction i its use in consequence of more than 
four-soventlis of the words being Bengali. On the 26th May I brought this to your 
notice and requested you to give me advice under the circumstances. 

I would here beg leave most respectfully to state a fact which 1 was not awaro of when I 
wrote my report (on the Asamese language), called for by Colgnol Hopkinson, viz. that the 
Missionaries themselves (the great advocates of Asamese as a language) did not contem- 
plate the introduction of Asamese into the higher class schpols, nor even into the highor 
classes of middle schools. Tho Rev. Mr. Neighbour, Superintendent of the Hill Tribe 
Schools (Nowgoug), in kis report, while speaking of the teaching of Asamese in the lower 
class schools, writes thus : — “ I should be vory glad to soo tho preparation of school-books 
in the vernacular encouraged as far as possible, although I would not bo thought to favour 
the exclusion of Bongali entirely from tho sohools, but that tho books used for the first years 
should be in tho vernacular, giving way gradually to tho Bengali, which could be usod in 
the higher classes, and I am glad to learn that Government now rocognizes tho Asamese 
language as the vernacular, which recognition is itself an encouragement to the preparation 
of Asamese school-books.” 

I have been instructed to mako a careful and oxact report upon tho subject of Asamese 
sek ool-bo6ks now available, and tho best means of procuring them. Before receiving your 
endorsement No. 1695, calling for this report, I had written to different quarters for the 
information required, and I hope to be able to send you a list with this report* I think 
if Government would give encouragement, such as was given in the oaso of introduction 
of Uriya into the schools of Orissa, we would soon find the market pretty well stocked 
with books : at tho same time I would suggest the appointment of a committee of competent 
native members to express their opinion on the character and quality of eaoh new book* 
Without some such system being resorted to, every one who knows howto write will imagine 
that he has bfeen bom t>an author. 

21. Jail Schools. — I have been to see but one jail — that at Gowhatty ; but as far 
as I e?uld learn, there was no school for teaching reading and writing. The prisoners were 
engaged either in making tiles or in grinding at the oil-mill. I understand, however, 
tnat Dr. Russell, at present in charge of the jail, purposes teaching them more useful 
practical arts. 

22. In tho foregoing pagos I have made but little allusion to the Kuch Behar division. 
Tho fact is that after removing my office from Rangpur to Gowhatty, I had not time to 
seb even tho districts of As&m properly. My remarks, then, upon the state of education in 
Kuch llohar will be derived from correspondence and the reports of district committees 
and Deputy Inspectors, &c. 

As I had observed in the annual reports of some previous years that some account was 
given by the Inspector of Schools; North-East Division, on the progress of education in 
the Kuch Beluir stato, I wrote to tho Commissioner (on the 19th May) asking him to direct 
the Superintendent of Education to sond me a report ; but he repliod that it had hitherto 

* I am sorry to say the inforinatiou lias not yet been received, though I huvo heard that in some districts special 
committees have been appointed to iuqipre iq,to the njutter. 

/ 
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been the custom for the educational report of the R6j to be submitted with the consolidated 
annual report of the state of Kuch Benar. Again, on reading the Government Resolution 
(dated 19tn May) on the Annual Report of the Direotor of Public Instruction for the years 
1871-72, and seeing that therein His Honor expressed a wish to know what support the 
Kuoh Behar Maharaja’s estate gives to schools in his great zamindaries, I made a seoond 
• application to the Commissioner, but he replied that he thought ijt unnecessary for our 
department “ to enter into account of the state of education iu Kuch Behar.” I have to 
thank him, however, for the following information 

r< The aid given by the R&j for the support of the schools in its zamindari in the 
Jalpaiguri district is noted below. This is an addition to tho large expenditure incurred 
for the enoouragement of education within tho Rfij : — 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Changti School 

7 

0 

0 

Patgrara School 

10 

0 

0 

Chandu Bari Girls’ School 

12 

0 

0 

Titaliya School 

15 

0 

0 

Debiganja „ 

... S 

0 

0 

Jalpaiguri „ ... .* 

25 

0 

0 

Rajnagar „ 

10 

0 

0 

.Slialdanga „ 

20 

0 

0 

Mulkadaha „ 

15 

0 

0 

Boda Krishnaganj ... • 

••• ... lo 

0 

0 


This makes a total of Rs. 137 spent (I presume monthly) on tho schools of tho 
Jalpaiguri district by the Maharajah of Kuch Behar. 

23. Written Languages among the Hill Tribes. — Government, in its letter No. 1186, 
dated 19th March, addressed to the Commissioner of As&rn, desires to know — 

(1) Whether tho Kacharis write their language, and in what character ; 

(2) Whether Daphlas, Nagas, Mishmis, Abors, and Mattaks, have any written character. 

In answer to the first question I learn from reports from Deputy Commissioners and 
from my Doputy Inspectors # that only those Kacharis can write wbo have studied in tho 
schools iifAsara, and that they have no written character of their own. 

The answer to tho second question is negative (except that the Mattaks are Ahoms, and 
speak and write Asameso) ; but thero are other tribes who have written characters of 
their own. Thus Major Clarke, Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur, writbs : “ There is ^ 
ordinarily a school in every Khampti and Singpho village, that is, in every village in * 
which there is a bapu (Buddhist priest, generally a Burmese,* but now and then a Kampti). 
All boys who desire to study attend the bapu (hang daily, and the priest performs, as well 
as his own religious office, thtft of village schoolmaster. Tho Shan character is us£ll ; 
reading and writing merely are taught ; and I found on more than one occasion that tho 
boys read very readily and wrote exceedingly nicely. Some of tho boys, after passing a 
lower course of study with the intention of embracing the profession of priests and bapus, 
afterwards reoeive religious instruction, and are brought up ontirely at the chang. The 
Singphos have no written character, but have adopted that of the Khamptis, as they have 
indeed their religion ; and Khnmptis or Burmese bapus are found in all larger Singpho 
villages.” Again Captain Blathwayt, Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Golaghat 
sub-division, writes : “ The Aitoneeas are allied to the Khamptis,* with whom they can 
intermarry, and they possess a written language, tho character being either identical with, 
or olosely allied to, tho Burmese.” 

I conclude these general remarks 'with tables showing tho stato of education in tte 
districts of As&m valley and in those of the Kuch Behar division. • 
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REMARKS BY COLONEL H. JIOPKINSON, COMMISSIONER OF ASAM. 

2. [Inspector's para . 2). — There may be personal grounds at present which justify leaving 
the Khasi Hills in the hands of the Eastern Bengal Cirolo Inspector, but it will be a very 
good thing when the time oomos at which they will lose their force. An arrangement whicn 
places me in dependence on, and in correspondence with, two Inspectors, is necessarily a very 
inconvenient one. Had I been aware in time that the Dacca Circle Inspector was about 
proceeding on leave, I should have begged that Mr. Martin might be directed to aot for 
him in the Khasi Hills. It is, moreover, far more easy for the As&m Inspector to attend 
to the Khasi Hills than for the Dacca Inspector to do so, and the recent reduction of the 
area of his division is also an argument that points the same way. 

3. [Inspector's para . 6). — It is too early yet to say much about the results of the new 
educational organization, so far as the increased power given to distriot school committees i§_ 
concerned. For myself, and with reference only to the actual circumstances of As&m, I am 
very sceptical of the efficacy of committees as administrative instruments in any department, 
but I shall gladly becomo a believer on evidenoe of their utility. I think the Asain inspect- 
ing officers have done good work during the year. 

4. (Inspector’s para. 7). — I am not at all sure that while four districts in As&ra have 

only two Deputy Inspectors, that is, one between two districts, it would not be better to have 
a Deputy Inspector for each district, instead of the plan that has been adopted, of a Bub- 
Inspector to each of the four districts in addition to the two Deputy Inspectors. It may 
be even matter of regret that the Inspector did not propose the first plan before he obtained 
sanction to the second, but having done so, I think he is bound to make trial of it. In 
favour of the Sub-Inspector’s plan it may be remarked that it is less- expensive. The Inspector 
does indeed propose that the new Deputy Inspectors should have only Rs. 75 a month 
each, but Major Clarke, the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur, says he would prefer the 
plan sanctioned unless his Deputy Inspector were; paid Rs. 1 00 a month ; and certainly the 
Deputy Inspectors of Nowgong and l)orang ought to be as well paid as the Lakhimpur 
Deputy Inspector, for they would hold more important educational charges. Besides, 
looking to the position of a Deputy Inspector relatively to the masters over whom he has 
control, I do not think he ought to bo paid less than Its. 100 a month. Again, it is an 
excellent arrangement that every Deputy Inspector should have his double ready to take 
his place when he falls sick, as is sure to bo often the case in Asdm. * 

5. (Inspector' 8 para . 8). — I have been extremely well satisfied with the manner in which 
Mr. Martin has discharged his important duties sinoe he came to AsAm. 

6. (Inspector's para. 9). — I subscribe pretty well to every word Mr. Martin has 
1 written in this paragraph, but I would remark that although the Asdm circle is of course 

far behind any Bengal circle iu point of education, yet, comparing the past and present of 
As&m, As&ra has made fair progress, particularly in the last few years. 

7. (Inspector's para. 10). — I agreo with the Inspector'that the working of the Govern- 

ment higher class schools have been unsatisfactory. I will not say without exception, as 
Mr. Martin does ; but so far as my experience of it has gone, I may observe that I made a 
careful inspection lately of the schools at Dibrughar and Sibsagar, and was anything but' 
satisfied with the result. I recorded my dissatisfaction on several points, and to tell the truth, 
I am rather disappointed that Mr. Martin has not more particularly noticed in what respeots 
he found these higher class schools wanting. 'I do not think the scheme he proposes — a mere 
alteration in the improvement of the salaries of the lower masters at the expense of the head- 
masters — will be found sufficient, or is even the proper remedy. I do not oonsider that the 
present head-masters are altogether competent; and am of opinion that if duly qualified 
persons could bo found for the head-masterships, their services would be cheaply purchased 
;-t salaries oven exceeding those now allowed, of Its. 150 a month. The difference 
between what is wanted in a head-master and what is wanted in a second master is surely 
very much greater than that denoted by Mr. Martin’s revised scale of Rs. 100 for the 
one and Its. 75 for the other. I would have a head-master paid at least three times as well 
as any of his subordinates ; his teaching function is all the duty of a second-master ; it is 
almost the least part of that of a head-master. I would have our higher class English 
schools much more frequently visited by the Inspectors than they have been heretofore. 
I am afraid to .say how long the Dibrughar School had remained unvisited by an Inspector 
until Mr. Martin came to the province. I am not at all assured that the system of these 
higher schools is what it should be either in respect to organization, administration, or even 
the course of instruction given, and the mode of giving it. I cannot roly upon the suffi- 
ciency of the management of local committees beyond ordinary and oommonplaoe matters. 
There must be added the control of persons skilled theoretically and practically in tlj,e soience 
of education ; and what is first and foremost wanted is, I repeat, the muoh more frequent 
ir jpections by Sohool Inspectors. c 
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Asarn Division— Commissioner's Remarks . 


8. (Inspector's para . 14) . — The increase of pathsala sohools, from 95 to 293, will, I trust, 
be considered satisfactory, though the establishment of some of them has been a little too 
pressed ; but it is too soon yet to form any fair opinion of the working of the new pathsalas. 
The payment of the gurus through the mauzadars,* as sanctioned by me, was necessary, but 
we shall have to be careful that the relief from this duty given the Deputy Inspectors does 
not encourage them to make their visits of inspection less frequent than they ought to be. 
So long as the gurus could only be paid by the Deputy Inspectors themselves, the Deputy 
Inspectors were kept up. to the mark of their duties, because the gurus complained if they 
were not paid, i.c. not visited, and the gurus were kept up to their mark because their 
payment involved their inspection. 

9. (Inspector's para . 15 ). — Free instruction in the Government vernacular schools 
might be allowed in the manner, to the extent, and for the roasons, stated by the Inspector. 

10. (Inspector's para. 16). — I do not believe in nighij^pathsalas as to the opportunity 
they give adults for learning. Adults are seldom so continuously at work by day in Asdm 
that they have not time to learn all that is taught at a pathsala by day. 

11. (I^ector's para . 17).— -I have no remarks to make about girls’ schools ; but tho 
education of girls should be encouraged in every way, and I hope Mr. Martin's action 
in remitting tuition fees for girls will be approved of. 

12. (Inspector's para. 18) . — The subject of indigenous education has to be noticed in 

separate roports. . 

13. (Inspector's para . 19). — I have no remark to make on this paragraph. • 

14. (Inspector' 8 para. 20). — Tho Inspector heads this paragraph tho “Asameso lan- 
guage.” It is a question upon which I feel I have put myself out of oourt by njy uncom- 
promising denial of the existence in the present day of an Asameso language properly so 
called. All I can do is to see that it shall be made to exist if possible, and 
therefore to watch with jealousy any® attempt to foist Bengali in its place, as was 
lately attempted by a native-born Asamese in tho elementary book to which Mr. Martin 
refers. It is perhaps almost to be regretted for the success of tho rehabilitation of Asameso 
that the continuance of tho use of the Bengali character has been permitted, instead of 
the old Asamose character, which, though now disused in consequeneo, as I have hitherto 
supposed, of tho language itself having died out, might perhaps be revived. . Examplos 
of it exist on the old Asamose coinage (prior to 1GOO a.d.), and in the sacred chronicles 
of the ancient kings of Asdm, a work of which I am now trying to get a copy,. though 
whethor, if I do, 1 shall be able to find anybody able to road and interpret it to me, is, I fear, 
doubtful. I observe that Mr. Martin reports that the “ Missionaries themselves” (the 
great advocates of Asameso as a language) “now signify that they cannot carry on 
education with what they call Asamese in. the higher class schools, nor even into 
the higher classes of middle schools, which is not to be wonderod at, considering 
that sotting the vexed question of tho existence of Asamese as a colloquial dialect aside, tho 
Bengali language has probably been tho only living language employed by the people iis 
Asdm as an educational instrument for tho last two hundred years. I do not know how tho 
difficulty about getting school-books is to be got ovor, unless Bengali books are adopted 
disguised under the name of % Asameso, which will bo a sort of fraudulent teaching of 
Bengali. I had to make very sure of my ground before I venturod to report, as I did 
formerly, that Asamese did not exist as a literary language,* and I ransacked the province 
for hooks that might contradict me, hut found none ; and I may add that I anticipated in my 
roports on tho subject the very difficulty of which Mr. Martin now complains, and pointed 
out that not to teach Bengali would be to arrost vomaoular education. Mr. Martin is hope- 
ful, after the example of the introduction of Uriyd into the schools of Orissa, of getting 
the market pretty well stooked with Asamese books. I cannot suppose that the cases are at 
all parallel.. I am told that there really is a written Uriyd language,with a written character 
peculiar to itself ; and that a Bengali coming to Orissa finds that to speak Uriyd, he has 
to learn what is distinotly a foreign language to him, whioh is not the ease in Asdm ; as 
wo see when a Bengali Munsiff sent from the heart of Bengal to the remotest station in 
Asdm has no trouble in passing his examination by the higher standard in tho so-calfcd 
Asamese at the first examination that occurs (say four or five months) after his arrival. 
Or, again, when a District Superintendent of Police, an offieer of all others who is most 
brought in immediate contact with the people, on transfer to Asdm from Mymensingh, or 
Bogra, or Eajshahi, or Pabna, or some other Bengal district, can find soaroely any per- 
ceptible difference between what ho is told is Asamese, and what he has always previously 
heard oalled Bengali. However, I wish to found no argument on the c&se of Orissa. I 
have never been there, and cb not &now what tho linguistio facts are there^and I am warned 
not to 9 disouBB them without sufficient knowledge by the example of the mistakes mado by 
writers in the press on the score of Asdm and 0 the Asamese. One gentleman, in the 

'columns of no less a journal than the Pall Mall Gazette , talks of Bengali “ ousting 
the local vernaculars,” and tells us that “ there can be little doubt that tho official recognition 
of Aacftnese will do much to bring justice nearer and more cheaply to the door of the Asdm 


Except of course so far a? it exists as Bengali in Bengali books. 
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peasant.” He writes of justioe as a Londoner might of milk from the oow, and wots 
not apparently that the As&m peasant, the same as any othor peasant, would by no means 
regard a scheme for bringing justice cheaply and easily to his door with unmixed oom- 
plaeency, but would rather that she keptr her distance. As to the u offioial recognition of 
Asamoso,” it will remain as utterly unknown to the mass of the people os the currents 
of the Empyrean. It. has no signification but for the educated classes — those, lot it be 
remembered, educated through the medium of tho Bengali language, and among them 
even any interest in it will be chiefly confined to the harpies about our courts, the lower 
classes of mukhtears and petition-writers, and such like, who will seek to make <c official 
Asamese” a stylo of their own and in their exclusive possession. Then, as to “ ousting the 
vernaculars,” it seems that there is not one of the critics who havfc done us the honor to 
notice the Asamcso-Bengali controversy, who has thought it consistent with the authority on 
which ho pronounces fudgme\jt to ascertain its nature, and to understand that it involves 
no question of “ ousting the vernaculars,” for both sides are equally earnest in thoir desire 
to confirm to tho people the use of their vernacular, or rather that vernacular among the 
several vernaculars in As&m which approves itself best fitted to be put into general currenoy ; 
but that the whole matter in dispute is what the vernacular of As&m, or what vernacular 
among those now spoken in tho province, will best discharge tho functions of a common 
language. If the persons to whom I refer were at all concerned to know the facts of tho 
case, I should be glad to tell them that the dialect adopted by the Government is at all 
events not “ Asamese,” whatever else it may be ; that the Asamoso language was a language 
spqken by a Shan tribe, who conquered Asdm some six or eight hundred years ago, 
and called their conquest after their own namo (Ahom) Asdm; that, judging from tho 
inscriptions on coins, the Asamese language (as I havo said abovo it is how extinct) 
must nave been of the Burmese type ; that Bengali became more and more common under tho 
Asamese rule, and at last was formally adopted by them on their coins and in State affairs at 
tho beginning of tho seventeenth century. That at the beginning of this century Bengali was 
tho common language even of the court at Jorchat, so that Buchanan, whonho was compiling 
his various vocabularies, sent for a Bengali vocabulary to " Joreliat in Asam.” I may add 
that Buchanan was for some months at Goalpara at the timo when a largo body of Asamoso 
refugees ^from Asdm wore residing thero under the protection of the British Government, and 
as his powers of observation are admitted to havo been unrivalled, it seems unlikoly that 
he should have been mistaken as to the fact that when he wrote seventy years ago the Asamese 
spoke Bengali. According to the census, however, the Ahoms or Asamoso numbor only 
128,980, out of a population of 2,127103 ; thero are othor classes far more numerous, as for 
instance the Koch, 312,999, who, like their brethren in Kuch Behar, must be reckoned as 
a Bengali-speaking race ; then there are the Kachans, 204,900, who have an unwritten 
lunguage of their own, bearing no relationship to “ official Asamese.” On the whole, I see 
not how vernacular education can be maintained in Asdm if Bengali be ostracised, for I am 
jure the Government would never sanction the practico of putting false labels on Bengali 
books and circulating them as Asamese. There are some who may say I prove too much, 
and that, admitting my argument, it would have to be concluded that “ official Asamese” and 
Bengali were identical, and that therefore it did not matter which namo was taken ; but 
there is much in a name. Wrong names have boon among tho greatest mischiefs in the 
world for men as well as dogs,* and a namo that gives cover and currency to a false hypothesis 
(if it be false) is sure to work ovil. I believe that heretofore there have been very few parts 
of Asdm indeed in which a peasant could not find somebody who could write for him any 
petition he had to make with a certainty of its being accepted by tho court to which it was 
addressed, but I will not answer for it that this shall be any longer the case. I doubt 
whether there are many writers in tho province who could draft a paper secure from 
rejection by an officer jealous for " official Asamese” on the ground of its Bengali taint. 
Many strange words and phrases have crept into use in colloquial English in the United 
States of America, — here German, there Spanish, Fronch, Indian, and other foreign words 
have been adopted ; and again many English words that have fallen into disusage in 
Ehgland havo been retained in America. In some parts of the Union, too, I dare say as 
much mic-spelling may bo found as wo have of Bengali in As&m. Yet let us suppose that 
the President of the United States were able to decree, and that because of this admixture 
he thought fit to decree, that henceforth the American nation was to be considered to have 
a vernacular language distinct from English, in which they were to be taught, and ° to 
have justice brought to their own doors,” and that the use of English was to be abolished, 
how would the lawyers manage their pleadings, and what would bo tho effect of the 
proscription of English literature on American education 1* * 

WunrrKN Languages. 

15. (Tnsjjccttir’s para. 22).— Mr. Martin’s observations under this head seem correct so 
far as they go, 

10. There are no further remarks that readily occur to mo to make on Mr. Martin’s 
repo* 4 . • 


* Givo a dug a bad name,' &c. 
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REMARKS BY Me. C. T. METCALFE, COMMISSIONER OF KUCH BEHAR. 

2. The reports of the district officers were submitted to the Officiating Inspector of 
Schools, Asdm, in accordance with the Government instructions dated 15th October 1872. 
Mr. Martin’s report was delayed in consequence of the non-receipt of the Darjeeling yearly 
report. • . 

3. The arrangement by which the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri fall under an 
Inspector residing at Gowhatty in Asdm is very inconvenient, and has been productive 
of delay in the submission of this report. 

4. The Jalpaiguri district report was ready on the 22nd of May, Goalpara on the 11th, 
and were forwarded to tho Inspector on the 26th May. 

5. The Darjiling report was not rqpeived till a month latsr, and had then to be 

forwarded to Asdm for incorporation, and was l^ceived back on the 11th instant, during my 
absence on tour. , 

6. Mr. Martin’s goneral report refers more chiefly to tho districts of Asdm, with which 

he has, during the year under review, been brought into contact. * 

7. The summary of these reports is, that Goalpara, under the orders of the 30th 
September last, opened out 65 new pathsatyis, of which two were girls’ schools. 

8. Darjiling established 5 such sohools, and Jalpaiguri 20 pathsalas and 6 aided 
schools, with an attendance of 622 boys ; total 06 sohools. 

0. Tho great difficulty in the way of extension of sohools is the want of gurus ; but 
this want will gradually disappear with tho extension of learning. 

10. In the matter of education tho officors in this division have still their woak before 
them. Indigenous schools are few ; the mass of the people are totally illiterate ; educated 
men, save foreigners, are few, if any . There are vast tracts of junglo inhabited by wild races, 
who from the earliest ages have never employed pen or paper ; but 1 do not doubt that in the 
courso of another generation there will be more materials for an annual report. 




FIRST APPENDIX TO GENERAL REPORT, ASAM CIRCLE. 

Tables A and a are Statistical Returns, in prescribed forms, of the Schools of A sum and 
Kuch Behar respectively. 

Tables B and b are Returns of Social Position of the Pupils of the Schools of Asam 
and Kuch Bohar respectively. * 

Tables C and c, and D and d> are Returns of Race of Teachers and Pupils respectively 
in Asam and Kuch Behar. - 

Tables E and c show the Class of Instruction at the Schools throughout Asam and Kuch 
Behar. 
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Report s of Inspectors of Schools, 

TABLE E. 


Return shotriny the class of instruction at the Schools in the Valley Districts of Asdtn 

in the month of March 1873. 



|1 

Upper Stage. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 


i 2 

1 “ 

‘ 3 

i 1 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stan- 
dard equivalent to 
that of the 1st ami 
2nd classes of a 
school teaching the 
University Entrance 
Course. Well pre- 
pared pupils are 
usually two years in 
this stage. 

Comprising all pupils 
who are not enume- 
rated in the other 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd class a school reading 
the vernacular scholarship course. 

Pupils are usually lotfr years iu 
this stage. 

District. 

1 i 

1 M 
| - 

i MS 

i r i i 

columns numbered 
1, 8, 4. Well prepar- 
ed pupils are usually 
four years iu this 
stage. 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in 
their mother 
tongue- 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences 
in their mother 
• tongue. 


Cal' i 

i 


; 


1 



d 

Y 

j i 

2 j 

' 

3 


1 


j 

i Boys. 

Girls. 

Uo.YB. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

La k him pur 

... ! oyy 

! ' 9 

158 

228 


dt) 4 


% 

Sihsagar 

... 1,563 

| 22 

171 

i 

781 

21 

m 

27 

JS'owgong 

... i 2.837 

| » 

•179 

11.11 

13 

1,152 

43 

Doraug 

. . ! l.Tss 

i 

! 2 

33 

001 

8 

7U 

40 

Kamrup 

« 

... i M/.Mj'J 

4U 

343 

2,100 

37 

1.412 

28 

Grand Total 

... ! 10,378 

| l»*l 

l 

88 1 

5,021 

| 70 ' 

! 

4,15.1 

138 


TABLE *. 


Return show inf? the class of instruction at all the Schools in the Rack 

month of March 1873 % 


Debar Division in the 




# 


Goal para 


Garo Hills 


Jalpaiguri 


Darkling 



5 

_2 

| VmsR Staoe. 

Middle Stacie. 

Primary Stage. 



j 

3 

-ji 

j (Comprising pupils 

1 wlio have readied n 
standard equivalent 
j to that of the 1st 
/ and 2nd clrtsso* of n 
school li •aching fli« 

1 

1 

| Comprisingii!! pupili 
whoaro not rriume- 
ratrd in tho other 
columns numbered 
1, 8. 4. Well pro- 
pared pupils are 
iiMinlly four years 
iu this stage 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of* 
school reading tlm vernacular scholar- 
, ships course. Pupils are iisuully four 
I y ears iu this stage. 

Unclassgd. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

z t 

. ss 1 
iS? ■ 

rniversitvKntrarMM 
Course. Well pre- 
pared pupils are 
usually two years 
in this st age. 

Can rend, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences iu 
their mother 

tongue. 

/ Cannot read, write, 
i and understand 
easy senteneos in 
their mother 

1 tongue. 



' 2 

S? s ; 

1 

: 


3 

• I 

5 



Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


137 : 

,J i 

119 


475 

1 

1,494 

42 




2fc» , 

! 








235 

14 

(1,35s ! 

3 ! 

13 1 


156 

11 

716 

38 



1 

tii'i 

! 

• P 

17 

4 

• 

281 

•i 

322 

51 

47 



! 


• 








KW7 ' 

9 

270 

4 

1,2 12 

13 

2,532 

131 

282 

14 


Grand Total 
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SECOND APPENDIX TO GENERAL REPORT, ASAM CIRCLE. 

Table I shows the total cost, and the cost to Government, of the Government and 
aided schools in the Asdm Valley and in Kueh Behar. 

Tables II and III show the proportion of Hindus to Masalmans in the different classes 
of schools in Asdm and Kueh Behar respectively. • 

Tables IV and V give synopses of Hindus, Masalmans and othars in the schools 
under inspection in the districts of the Asdm Valley and of Kueh Behar. They also show 
the proportion of Hindu and Masalman pupils to the respective Hindu and Masalman 
populations : and each table shows that the Masalmans, in proportion to their numbers^ make 
the greator use of our schools. 

Tables Vi and VII show the classes of society to which tho pupils of my circle 
belong, with the percentage of each class for each district. 

Table VIII is a statement of the Mission Schools showing tho total cost and cost to 
Government in these institutions. 

Tables IX and X are comparative tables of statistics of the Government schools in 
tho Asdm circle. 

Tables XI and XII aro similar tables of the aidod schools : Jiud tables XIII and 
XIV of the Pathsalas. 

HB . — Tables I and VIII are sent to both Commissioners ; and Tables IT, IV, VI, 
IX, XI, XIII, to the Commissioner of Asdm alono, and Tables III, V, VIE, X,*XIi, XIV, 
to Commissioner of Kueh Behar only. , 

• • * • 

TABLE I 

Table .showing the Total Cost and the Cost to Government , of the Government and Aided 

Schools of the Asum Circle 


Asa it. 


>.3 

o 

I 

Is * 

3 5 


,o£ 

a 


Government Higher 
Schools " ... 

Auloil Higher Schools ... 

(J ov eminent M iddle 

Schools 

Aided Middle Schools ... 

Government Normal 
Schools 

Aided (Mission) Normal 
Schools 

Mission Schools not paid 
from Vathsalu Fund ... 


Its. A. ]\ 

10.013 0 8 
l.liOO 0 ft] 


Cost of educating 
each pupil. 


MM | 

471 

02 | 

00 | 


5,903 0 Ol 
2.306 14 O' 

3,021 IS 

1,200 0 0 ] 

1.870 4 0] 


8 

0 

« 

1 ] 

Its. A. P.j 

27,525 12 0 
3,710 8 Si 

0,315 0 10] 
5,118 0 3 

3,001 3 Oj 

2,303 10 Oj 

2.01 1 4 Ol 


C D . 




Krcu Hi: if a it. 


'll 


> 


Us. A. P. IN. A. P.j 

30 10 «! 31 7 2 
11 14 1 | 30 11 9j 

5 15 11 j 0 511 
A L ft! 10 13 10] 

i 

58 <i s' 50 ft Ol 


18 2 11 
3 11 4] 


(U 


I Cost of educating 
!• eaf-li pupil. 


5 . 




Its. A. P.j Its. A. P. Its. A. V. 


2,220 0 0 3,00 V 10 Oj 30 H S, 

3gj 2,018 0 «■ 9,113 0 ft] m 14 4j 

t i 


l05j 1,727 4 9j l.S7« 12 ftj 
0521 5.352 13 7 1 12,111 2 


3V IV 5 
3 15 7 


10 7 2 
0 0 llj 

12 1 210 0 Oj 210 0 Oj 20 12 

I 

40 1.013 0 ft 2,8«*2 5 0 2ft 10 


• H 
Its. A. P. 

Oft 1 2 

2:;o 12 7 

17 13 11 
12 11 o 

2 ft 12 r. 

57 3 10 


I 


32| 700] 2.532 


o| K,it)o 11 uj a 4 # sj 0 12 2 


TABLE II. 

Statement showing the proportion of Hindus to Masalmans in the different Classes of Schools in 

the Asdm Division . _ 


Clabb ov School. 


Government Higher Schools .. 

Government Middle Vernacular 
Schools 

Aided English Schools 
Aided Vernacular Schools' 
Patheala^.. 

I Total 


Kamuitp. 

Don a no. 

NoVTfrONCi. 

ar. 

I.AKUIMia'tt. 

.if 

VL 

1 

</> 

a 

a 

a 

•a 

rn 

3 

•3 

a 

£ 

1 

s 

■f. 

3 

•3 

S 

(tj 

5 

a 

a 

, 

or* 

S 

a 

1 

3 

r3 

J§ 

| 

s 


w 

CO 

7=! 

a 

ct 

X 


as 

! s 

5 




, W 

a 


108 

1 28 

0 4ft 

1 

74 

13 

115 

15 

^ 8ft * 

1 • 

0 

477 







• 

• 


1 


• 


223 

r,3 

ICO 

a 

120 • 

24 

1,8 V 

77 

1(»3 

27 

7tiJ 


I4S 

1 

43 

3 


... 





213 j 


00 

- 31 

50 

2 

121 

32 



... 


27ft 


2,015 

lflV 

1.013 

Oft 

1.530 

02 

^ S75 m 

111 

315 


j 0.030 j 



^ 2*1 ' 


v \u\ 


^ IftV 



y VOS 

\ r»4 

\ ^.A-n \ 


B 

*8 

03 

S 


10li 

4 


50 * 

K.V.* 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

Thus it appears that throughout the Asdm Valley the Hindu are to the Masalman 
pupils in tho proportion of nearly 10 to 1, In the Government higher schools the propor- 
tion is about 7 to 1 : in the Government middle Vernacular sohools less than 4 to 1 : in the 
aided Vernacular schools a little more than 4 to 1 : in tho pathsalas a little more than 13 to 
1 : while in tho middle English sohools it is 53 to 1, thus showing that an English education, 
unless such as is given in the higher class schools, is not appreciated by the Muhummadan 
community ; while the middle class Vernacular schools satisfy their wants most of all. 


TABLE III. 

. r 

Statement showing the proportion of Hindus to Masai mam in the different classed qf Schools in 

the Kuch Behar Division . 


"7 " 

i 

ttOALPARA. 

JaLPAICH’IU. 

Darjiling. 

Total. 

Class oh School. 

j 

j 

Hindu. j 

pupils, j 

Masalman 

pupils. 

; Hindu pupils. 

1 

Masalman 

pupils. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masalman 

pupils. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masalman 

pupils. 

Higher School 


45 

11 

71* ! 

81* 

i 

21 

17 

137 

109 

Government Middle Verna- 
cular School 



I 

! 

1 

! 

5 

71 



0 

71 

Aided Middle English 

School 

1 

154 

| 

* i 



20 

1 

174 

5 

I 

Aided Middle Vcgpaeular 1 
School . | 

198 

101 

«7 

| 250 

! 



265 

351 

Pathsalas 

| 

979 

212 

1 

191 

1 

417 

537 

56 

1,7<»7 

685 

Total 

i 

l 

1,370 

32S 

sm 

i 

819 

578 

74 j 

2,288 

1,221 


• The school, though called middle class, teaches up to the Entrance standard. 

This statement shows that the proportion of Hindu to Mnaalinuu pupils is least in the ease of Government middle vernacular schools ; 
then in the ease of aided middle vernacular schools ; then in higher class schools ; then in pathsalas : while it is greatest In the case of aided 
middle English schools. It further shows, as wo see to he the ease also in Aston, that for an English education the M a salma iis, with but few 
exceptions, attend schools teaching up to the Entrance standard, while they scorn to despise tnidflle class English schools. In the case of 
Dueling 1 have put down 21 Hindus and 17 Masalinuns as attending higher schools. The schools are really Government middle English 
schools, hut they give the highest English education in the district. The figures might well he omitted. 


TABLE IV. 

Synopxi* of Hindu*, Mnmhnnm, and other * in the Schools under inspection in the Valley 

District* of Axdnt. 


District. 

Hindus in ; 
schools. 

| 

Masalman: 
in schools. 

t 

* Others in 
schools. 

Total. 

Hindu 

population. 

Masalman 

population, 

; Proportion oi 
Hindus in 
school to 
Hindu po- 
pulation. 

f Proportion of 
Masai mans 
in schools to 
Masalman 
population. 

Knmrup * 

i 

1 3,588 

i 

! 

j 2x9 

j 92 

1 3,060 

1 big, m 

' 40,823 

^ 1 in 143 

1 1 in 168 

ItOTHUg 

1,389 

I 101 

298 

1,788 

221,380 

13,869 

1 in 169 

1 in 137 

S'lfWgong .. ... 

1,9.19 

167 

252 

2.358 

246,016 

10,000 

1 in 120 

1 in 60 

hbsagar ... ...# 

1 ,299 

249 

48 

1,605 

282,909 

12,819 

1 in 218 

1 in 60 

uakhimpur # ... 

• i 

498 

51 

• 

190 

099 

116,6n& 

3,828 

1 in 232 

1 in 

«. | 

C- 

Total ' 

8,71a 

| 880 

I 

880 ■ 

10,370 

1,380,036 

86,193 

1 in 168 

1 ini 

■ ^ 

tr 


From this Table it applars*that the MasakuuuH, for their numbers, make groatei^ use of 
our schools in Asam than the Hindus. • 
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Amm Circle • 

TABLE Y. 

Synopsis of Hindus, Masalmans , and others in the Softools under inspection in Kuch Deba r * 


District. 



Othors 

in 

schools. 

1 

Total. 

Hindu 

popula- 

tion. 

Masai man 
population. 

Proportion of 
Hindus in 
schools to 
Hindu popu- 
lation. 

Proportion of 
Masalmans in 
schools to 
Masalman 
population. 

Goalpara • 

1,625 

349 

HR 

2,137 

311,419 

89.016 

1 in 191 

1 in 257 

Jalpaiguri 

443 

915 


1,358 

182,375 

144,980 

1 in 411 

1 in 158 

Darjiling 

558 

78 

92 

723 

09.831 

6,248 

1 in 125 

1 in Hi; 

Total ... 

2,626 

1,337 

255 

4,218 

! 

I 563,025 

I 

241.14* 

1 in 215 

1 in 130 


v 


• Exclusive of the Garo Hills* schools, where there are no Hindu or Musahnnn pupils. 

This table gives a very remarkable result for the district of Jalpaiguri. It also shows that in the Oominissionersliii) of Kuril 
Bohar the Muhammadans avail themselves of the means of educatiou more in proportion than the Hindus. T 


a 


TABLE VI. 

t • 

Clan* of Sod ft tj of Pupils attending all the Schools in the Valleij Districts of Asdm. 


District. 

i 

Number of 
schools. 

Monthly 
average at- 
tendance. 

Upper Classes. 

Middle ('lasses. 

Lower Classes. 

.. • 

Total 

number of 
pupils. 

3,909 

1,788 

2,360 

1,505 

699 

Number of 
pupils. 

Perecn- 

tage. 

Number of, 
pupils. 

Porcen- 

tnge. 

• 

Number of 
pupils. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Kamrup 

Doran* 

Nowgong 

Sihaugur ... *... 

Lakhirnpur ... 

Total 

lift 

66 

80 

48 

24 

3,013 

1,596 

2,237 

1,295 

667 



60S 

22ft 

245 

294 

106 • 

12*80 

12-64 

10-40 

18-79 

15*17 

3,461 

1,662 

2,110 

1,271 

593 

8720 

87*36 

89*60 

• 

81*21 

84*83 



1 

004 





362 

,0.408 

1 

0-009 

1.379 

13-29 

8,997 

86*70 

10,3V 


TABLE VII. 

Class of Society of Pupils attending all the Schools in the Districts of Kuch Debar. 


District. 

Number 

of 

schools. 

1 

Monthly 

average 

atten- 

dance. 

1 

1 

Upper Classes, j: 

M I dih.eClassesJlower Classes. 

1 

Pkrcvxtacih 

NOT KNOWN. 

Totals 
number 
of pupils. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

1 

Percen- 

tage. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Percent 
toga. | 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Pcreon-J 

tttge. 1 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

PorcctH 

tage. 

! 

Goalpara 

90 

2,002 

20 

0*93 

247 

11*56 

1,870 

i 

87*51 



2,137 

Garo Hills | 

14 

222 





249 

10000 

• 


' 249 


• 








6 



Jalpaiguri ^ 

61 

1,267 

7 

0*51 

390 

• 

» 29*39* 

952 

7010 



* 1,358 

Darjiling 

29 

788 

6 

0*83 

199 

27*5*2 

611 

7068 

7 

0*97 

723 

•4 Total 

194 

4,279 

33 

0*74 

845 

• 

18*01 

• 

8,682 

8010 

7 

0*16 

4,467 

. ... 




. 








. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools . 

TABLE VIII. 


Mission Schools {Aided by Government) 



NohMal 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

i 

Total Schools. 

IlRCKlFTA. 


Cost or bducatihg 

EACH PUPIL. 

DISTRICT. 

1 * 

1 s 

A 

& 

V. 

0 

1 

>5 

Number on Rolls. 

Average attendance. 

Number of Schools. 

I 

A 

& 

g 

M 

O 

| 

Average attendance. 

■£ 

1 

■8 

C/2 

Cm 

© 

.1 

0& 

s 

§ 

1 

1 

Average attendance. 

From Go- 
vcruuient. 

I 

j 

From other 
sources. 

Total. 

-4 

i 

l 

i 

1 

5 

* 

i 

D 

4 

Total Cost. 

Nuwgong 

1 

48 

50 

7 

; 

149 

140 

8 

197 

190 

Its. A. P. 
1,270 4 0 

Kh. A. P. 
1,118 10 0 

lls. A. P. 
2,391 14 0 

Kb. A. P. 

6 8 2. 

Us. A. P. 

12 3 6 

I)oran£ 

1 

IS 

15 

10 

307 

809 

17 

385 

374 

1,800 0 0 

120 0 0 

1,920 0 0 

4 13 0 

* G 2 1 

(ioalpara (Guro) ... 

1 

30 

*23 

V 

2(1 

13 

193 

193 

14 

223 

221 

1,221 0 0 

723 0 0 

1,947 0 0 

1 5 

8 7 

8 12 11 

Darjiling 

1 

IS 

24 

095 

000 

25 

013 

080 

2,100 0 0 

3,873 9 8 

6,275 9 8 

j 3 

i 

7 11 

9 2 4 


TABLE IX. 

Comparative Table of Statistics of Higher, Normal, and Middle Government Schools in the Districts 

' of the Asdm Valley . 


r 9 % 

Diana ct. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

Mobility 

average 

Total cost. 

Cost to 
Govoru- 

lUl'Ilt. . 

Cost of educating each 
pupil. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masahnnn 

pupils. 

attendance. 


Total. 

To Govern- 
ment. 




Us. A. P. 

Hs. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

11s. A. l l . 



Kmnrup 

8 

525 

18,889 a 9 

14.357 9 3 

35 15 8 

27 5 6 

428 

93 

Doning 

3 

101 

3,893 7 .5 

3,273 10 7 

21 3 1 

20 5 4 

10ft 

0 

Nnwgong 

3 

271 

5.771 5 0 

3,936 13 to 

21 5 9 

14.8 7 

221 

37 

Sibsauar 

4 

396 

0,927 12 4 

4,569 13 7 

17 7 10 

11 8 7 

808 

90 

bakhimpur 

3 

2.39 

5,018 4 1 

3,000 () (t 

20 15 11 

12 12 10 

183 

36 

! 

, Total ... 

21 

! 1,592 

1 

i 10,301 15 7 

29,197 1 1 ? 

25 7 0 

i 

18 5 5 

1,300 

l_ 

203 


TABLE X. 


Comparative Table of Statistics of Higher , Normal, and Middle Government ^Schools in the Kuch 

Dvhar Division . 


District. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

Alonllily 
average at- 
tendance. 

Total coat. 

Cost to 
Government. 

Cost op educating 
EACH PUPIL. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masai man 
pupils. 

Total. 

To Govern- 
ment. 




Rb. A. P. 

Ur. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 



Goalpara 

2 

73 

3,914 0 3 

2,178 6 0 

53 0 10 

33 15 2 

60 

11 

Jalpaiguri ' ... 

1 

(J* 

• c 

271 0 0 

i 

' 238 0 0 

4 4 6 

3 11 6 

« 

71 

I 

j 


• 




e 


Darjiling 1 

l. 

2 

41 

1.602 12 0 I 

1,189 4 9 

39 1 0 

36 5 2 

21 

17 

Total ... 

5 

178 

■H 

4,205 10 9 

32 8 6 

23 10 0 

86 

90 


4 

• < 

1 




—i 



% 
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/ham Circle. 

TABLE XI. 


Comparative Table of Statistics of Aided Schools in the Districts of the Asdm Valley. 


Disthict. 

Number of 
institu- 

Monthly 

average* 

Total cost. 

Cost to 
Govern- 

Cost of educating each 
pupil. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masnlman 

1 >u pi Is. 


tions. 

attendance. 


moot. 

Total. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

i 




Rs. A. IV 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. IV 



Kamrup ... # 

0 

2S2 

5,328 14 « 

1,071 0 0 

18 14 4 

0 15 10 

217 

32 

Dorang 

20 

472 

3,021 0 0 

2,533 0 0 

7 10 9 

5 6 0 

214 

5 

Nowgong 

14 

380 

4,103 14 0 

2,103 12 0 

10 12 0 

5 0 0 

176 

32 

Sibsagar 

Lnkhimpur 









‘ 

Total 

40 

1,143 

13,143 12 0 

0,073 2 Oj 

11 8 0 

: >13 5 

637 

00 


TABLE XII. 

j > 

Comparative Table of Statistics of Aided Schools in the Districts of the JCuch Debar Dirision. 

1 


District. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

Monthly 

average 

attendance. 

\ ' 

Cost to 

Cost of unrcATixo 
EACH FUI’IL. 

Hindu 

Matalmau 

J Total cost. 

i 

i 

Government, 

Total. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

pupils. 

• « 

pupils. 

V 




its. A. 1*. 

Us. A. J\ 

Its. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 



Goal para 

13 

400 

0.354 4 0 

2,314 0 0 

13 13 0 

v « 1 10 

352 

105 

Jalpaiguri 

13 

400 

5,395 13 0 

2,370 13 7 

11 8 1 

5 0 10 

138 

•314 

Darjeeling 

22* 

058 

16.523 2 8 

5,100 0 0 

23 Si 7 

7 12 2 

cm 

50f 

Garo Dills 

• 

lit 

222 

1,917 0 0 

1,224 0 0 

8 12 4 

5 8 2 

» 


Total 

02 

1,800 

29,225 3 8 

11,514 13 7 

10 1 2 6 

fi 5 10 

•1,027 

505 


* 20 mission primary schools deluded. 

t These figures include tho Hindu and Masalman pupils in the five Mission patlisalas. 
+ Mission schools. 


TABLE XIII. 


1< 

Comparative Table of Statistics of Pathsalas in the District* of the Asdm Valley . 


District. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

l 

Monthly ! 
average 
attendance.' 

] 

Total cost. 

Cost to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost of educating each 
pupil. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masai man 
pupils. 

M 

Total. 

fo Govern-! 
luent. 1 




Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



Kamrup 

132 

2.800 

5,509 11 9 

4,179 8 O 

1 15 A 

1 7 10 

2,915 

164 

Dorang 

1 48 

903 

1.317 0 fi 

1.120 0 « 

l 0 1 

1 2 7 

1,015 

90 

Nowgong 

02 

1,671 

2,584 3 8 

1,900 10 5 

1 10 11 

1 4 4 

| t 1,536 

92 

Sibsagar ... 

9 

*783 

1,884 5 3 

1,615 0 6 

2 0 fi 

2 1 0 

805 

13fi 

LnkhUnpur ^ 

21 

428 

233 9 8 

142 15 ? 
) 

0 8 9 

0 5 4 

315 

, is 

Total 

293 

6,551 

11,558 14 1( 

\ 8,959 2 11 

i i is a 

i l 5 li 

6,640 

600 


• Tho Sfat of educating each pupil in Lakhirapur appears very little comparatively, but it must ho borno in mind that 
so of thone pfimhm have only very la?e!v been kartell, so that money has bed J spent On tlAm for * rf r {h^a?JnWiM» U 
oases not forfuito a month—' while in all tho otlior districts tliorc had existed pallmaias prior to tho ordora of tho 81st July 1874. 
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TABLE XI Y. 


Comparative Table of Statistics of Pqthsalas in the Districts of the. Kuch Behar Division • 


DlHTKICTti. 

% 

Number of 

Monthly 


Cost to Ciovorn- 

C08T OP EDUCATING 
KACU l'Ul'IL. 

Hindu 

Musalman 

institutions. 

| attendance. 


tnent. 

Total. 

Tt» Govern- | 
ment. 

pupils. 

pupils. 

Goal para 

65 

1,250 

Ka. A. P, 

750 1 0 

Rs. A. P. 

521 13 0 

Hb. A. P. 

0 9 7 

Its. A. P. 

0 6 7 

r 

• 

970 

£19 

Julpaiguri 

87 

557 

1,02 ft 8 0 

932 11 0 

8 7*3 

1 10 9 

100 

417 

Darjeeling 

5 

89 

220 8 0 

80 0 0 

2 7 8 

0 14 4 

• 

• 

Total ... 

4 

107 j 

1.902 

2,000 12 0 

1,58ft 8 6 

18 4 

0 12 11 

1,169 

629 

* a 












* These are counted in the table tc.r aided school:, 

* The Goalpora and Darjiling path salas have only been recently started, ho that we cannot conclude from these figures that the 
edveate ma.*e cheaply than those iu Julpaigua. #i 


Abstract Return of Expenditure in the Asdm Civi le for the year ending the March 1873. 


1 

Source op Charge. \ 

1 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 

Remark*. 

• * « 

Inspector — 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. I>. 


Salary ?. 

9,607 8 0 


90,507 8 O 


Travelling charges ... * 

1,063 14 0 


1,063 14 O 


Office charges (ineluding rent, 





salaries, and contingencies) 

2,783 2 8 


2,783 2 8 


Service labelft ... ... 

Deputy Inspectors-* < 

*1,300 0 0 



*1,300 0 0 

• Including Rs. 300 require* 
for conducting the mine 
and vernacular scliolarsbi] 
examinations hold ii 

Salaries 

5,252 0 0 


6,252 O O 

November 1872. 

Travelling charges ... ... ... 

2,293 0 0 


2,293 0 0 


Peons and contingencies ... 

216 0 0 


246 0 () 


Instruction, AsAm Division, (valley) ... 

44,830 2 3 

f22,141 1 0 j 

66,971 3 3 

c 

t Rs. 17,269*9-8 from fees am 

Instruction, Kuch Behar.. . 

• 

17,255 0 10 

125,329 2 10 

j 

42,584 3 8 

fines. 

J Ks. 9,251-9-5 from fees am 
fines. 

Scholarships— 





• 

Minor 

668 7 10 


668 7 10 


Vernacular 

6,002 14 0 


6,002 14 0 


Remuneration of Examiners (not in- 





• eluded under the head " Instruction'’) 

• 

166 10 8 


166 10 8 


Total 

00,868 12 3 

47,470 3 lo 

1,38,339 0 1 
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DISTRICT REPORTS— ASAM •CIRCLE. 

KAMRUP. 

At the dose of the year 1871-72 thero were in all 64 schools, either wholly or in 
part supported by Government. This number during the year under report has beon 
increased to 146, as shewn in the annexed tablo 0 


1871*72. 1872-73. 


DB8CBII*TI03J OP SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools on 
31st March. 

^ Number of pupils on 
, 31st Maren. 

Number of schools on 
31st March. 

Xutnbor of pupils on 
31st March. 

Gowliatty High School ... 

1 

1 221 


i 

203 

Government Normal School ■ ... 


20 


t 

35 

Aided Jiiglier Class English School 


118 


i 

05 

Government Model Vernacular 
Schools 


332 


a 

300 

Aidod Middle English Schools ... 

Aided Middle Vernacular Schools 


| 205 

\ 

L 

t 2 

3 

} 

Pathsalas established under orders 
of the Director 


1,182 


I'iO ! 

p 

1,513 

Ditto under ardors of tho Magis- 
trate ... 

• 



i 

07 


Girls' l’athsalas ... ... ... 




5 ! 

(15 

Totnl 


2,137 


no ; 

3.000 


The great increase in tho number of pathsalas during the year speaks well for the energy 
and zeal of the Deputy Inspector ; but I found on visiting some of the new ones that many 
of the gurus, as I had expected, were much bolow the average.* It is now arranged that 
these men will havo to pass an examination by tho end of the year, thouglf ih* the mean- 
time they are allowed to remain, since tlioy can bring the boys along a little in reading and 
wiling, besides knowing a little arithmetic. 

If we take tho number of children of school-going ago to bo ono-fifth of the population, 
we find that the percentage of such children receiving instruction ?n tho schools of Kamrup . 
is 8*54. Also taking the number of towns and villages and the number of schools, wo find 
that about one villago in every ton has a school which roeeives aid from Govornmeut.f 

On the subject of indigenous education tho Deputy Inspector gives some very interest- 
ing information. He says that since tho Government orders of the 80th September J872 # 
wore promulgated, nearly a hundred schools havo beon started by men of tho gurumahashay 
class, with tho hope of soon being ablo to attract the notice of Government and obtain 
pathsala grants ; that more than half of those schools are intended for tho instruction of girls 
and adult males, and nearly a flozen are devoted to tho teaching of Arabio, Urdu, or Persian 
to Masalmans. Tho adult schools are necessarily held after sunset, but the schools for girls 
ore conducted just as boys* schools. In Asdni, he continues, on account of the zenana systom 
being unknown, J no difficulty is experienced in teaching boys and girls together under the 
same roof, or in starting schools for girls exclusively. Asum is thus a fair and promising 
field for tho advocates of female education, but its promoters must be ready to # bear tho 
whole cost, since, though tho people do not prevent thoir girls from going to school, still they 
do not care about having them educated, and so would not pay njoney to obtain that end. ‘ 
He goes on to say that in all parts of the district there are numbers pf private olasses of from 
6 to 20 boys, kept up by an imperfectly educated class of people. “ Nearly the whole of the 
population of Kamrup are followers of Yaishnavism, and, from tho very nature of their forms 
of worship and religious and sooial observances, the reading or hearing of their religious 
books forms an essential part of their life.” “ It is not surprising to see shopkeeper, okdsiis, 
and even mdujhis, reading thoir saored books at intervals of their work.” “ In these olasses 
nothing beyond mere reading is attempted, and they are held so irregularly, and conducted 
on suon rude principles, that they must be greatly altered before any great benefit can result 
from them.” The number of these reading schools the Deputy Inspector estimates at 200, 
and the number of pupils at 2,000, and he puts down the same number as probably attending 
100 new schools started by^ men tf the gurumahashay class. I do noj know how far his 

• N oft cod in general report. * 

t Yob; but tbia potcontage is taken on gross population, which includes a great number of people who have no written 
languago.—Commissionor. 

J Tho*Konana system is certainly not unknown in As Am in the case of adult females ; it is on the contrary very rigidly 
enforoodjunong tho woR to-do classes in most parts of AsAm, much more so than it ubM to he some years ago ; but poor people, 
in the ca^j of their female children, or oven of tlioir wives, have uot the means of carrying it out.— Commissioner, 
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figures are to be relied upon, but I have no doubt he is in the main accurate in his state- 
ments. lie winds up on this topio by suggesting the expenditure of Its. 500 a month m the 
improvement of these 300 schools or classes,* thus 

200 at #e. 1 = Rs. 200 

c 100 at Rs. 2-8 = „ 250 

Inspection „ 50 

Total „ 500 per mensem. 


The following table shows the proportion of Hindus and Masalmans attending the 
schools of Karnrup : — 


Number and Description of Schools. 

< 

1 High ScliooV 

1 Government Normal 8chool 

« 

6 Government Model Vernacular Schools » ... 

1 Aided Higher Class English School 

2 Ditto Middle English Schools 

3 Ditto Middle Vernacular 

127 Pathsalaa 

5 Girls* Pathsalaa 

14tl Schools.^ . _ Total 


Hindu pupils. 

Masalman 

pupils. 

Hindu 

teachors. 

Masalman 

teachers. 

108 

28 



S3 

2 



225 

63 

16 


94 

1 

7 


54 




99 

31 


2 

2,859 

101 

120 

7 

60 


6 


3,588 

289 

164 



The Deputy Inspector remarks that Muhammadans do not seem to have availed them- 
selves of our schools in the same proportion as the Hindus : that this does not arise from any 
reluctance on their part to educate their children, or from any national prejudices or senti- 
ments such as are said to deter their brethren in Bengal, but from their general poverty and 
backwardness. In fact the Masalmans of Asdm, he says, are more like the lowest classes of 
Hindus, in prcxJf of which he mentions the fact that amaj is unknown to thenj as a body. 

THe thinks tnat the Persian school in Gowhatty and the Persian class in the high school, 
and the dozen or so maktabs in the mofussil, fully meet the wants of the Masalman popu- 
lation of Kamrup. At first sight it would seem that he was not oorrect in speaking of the 
“ general poverty and backwardness* * of the Masalman population, since the above table 
shows the remarkable fact that in the higher and middle class sohools in the district the 
proportion of Hindu to Masalman pupils is only 5 to 1 (while the Hindu population is 
more than 11 times the Muhammadan) ; out from a reference to the tables of social position 
we find that of the 287 Masalman pupils, only 37, who are found in the high school and 
middle class schools, belong to the middle classes, and the rest to the lower classes. 

The*High School. — The Government grant to this institution was reduced during the 
1 year from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 9,000. To meet this reduction the rates of fees of all olasses 
were raised, f one English teacher was provided for elsewhere, certain minor oharges (such 
as library and prize-money) were reduced, and the law lecturer is paid no longer from 
the general fund, but has to be content with what he can make from the fees of the law 
st^lents. 

Thejsstablishment now consists of eight English masters, a law leoturer, a surveying 
master, two pandits, and a maulavi. The surveying teacher was sanctioned for the school 
during the year under report, and the class is now attended by nearly 100 lads. A Persian 
class was also opened for the good of the Masalman students, and it is attended by 28 boys. 


* Inspector hits beep asked to report separately on this matter.— Commissioner. 

f I know that it is the wish of Government to reduce tho fees in Government schools as much as possible, especially in the 
junior classes. The Commissioner of AsAm also has remarked upon the seeming unfaiAess of having Us. 200 out of He. 300 
paid in eateries of the head and second masters who teach the senior classes, consisting of some 10 to 15 boys, whilo the fees 
subscribed by the junior classes far exceed the others. This does no doubt apposr anomalous ; but then when we ©Jhsider that 
without keeping the rates of fees as they are at prosen t tho schools cannot be retained on their present footing, and further when 
we consider that the present boys in the higher classes had themselves been subject to a similar imposition, I do not see that 
boys of the lower chase* can complain. Their turn will come, and 1 feel sure they would profor paying the present sates of foes 
to having them reduced, with the inevitable result that tho school itself could not keep up its position as a higher class 
institution. \ 
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The annexed table shows the comparative strength and schooling fees of the institution 
during the last five years. 


Year. 

College Department. 

School Department. 

Number of stu- 
dents. 

Fees and fines. 

Number of stu- 
dents. 

Fees and 

fines. 



Be. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1868-6£t * 

8 

129 

0 

0 

184 

2,362 

0 

9 

1869-70 

15 

345 

0 

0 

193 

2,561 

9 

0 

1870-71 

17 

555 

13 

6 

228 

2,723 

5 

0 

1871-72 

6 

446 

5 

0 

208 

2,905 

9 

0 

1872-73 

4 

308 

13 

0 

199 

3,103 

5 

0 


There has been a slight falling off in the sohool department, attributed by the v head- 
master to the improved condition of village schools. This I do not consider to be the 
explanation, more especially because I do not believe that the condition of the middle 
class English schools (winch are the schools to which he must refer) haB improved during 
the year. I fjiink that the true explanation is to be found fti the enhanced rate of fees? on 
account of which many boys go to middle English schools who would otherwise have come 
to the high sohool. The saving of two or fjiree annas in the month is considered a suffi- 
cient reason for going to an inferior school. 

The College Department — is in anything but a thriving condition. There is only 
one student and three respectively in the 2nd and 1st year classes. At the First Aits 
examination, of five candidates not one passed. 

The Law Department — is also in a bad state. The number of students has been 

continually decreasing since January 1872. T5ere"are now 
l have noticed the comparatively un- only four on its rolls. At a meeting of the district committee 
satisfactory condition of the rilla or ft waB decided to reduce the fees from Rs. 8 to Rs. 5. 
higher class English schools m my general T i • 1 i ai a al -i a* a* i a -n • 

report. It is hoped that the number of students will increase now 

to 10 or 12. 

Government Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — These are six in number;' they 
were maintained at a yearly cost to Government of Rs. 2,724, and were attended by 300 
pupils, of whom 227 were Hindus, 61 Masalmans, and 12 of other creeds. Thus at these 
schools the Hindus were to the Masalmans in the proportion of 7 to 2. The sadr verna- 
cular school is decidedly the best of its class in the district. 14 had 175 students on its 
rolls on the 81st March. It sent up 19 candidates to the Vernacular Scholarship examin- 
ation, of whom 14 passed. 

Normal School. — This sobfol has, sinoo its establishment in 1866, supplied 80 patn- 
salas with gurus. At the close of the year there wore 85 students on the rolls, of whom two 
were Masalmans. There is a pathsala attached, and in it the gurus that are to be are 
practised in the art of teaching. 

The Aided Higher Glass School at Barpeta is the only sohool of the sort in Asdm. 
It reoeivos a monthly grant from Government of Rs. 1 00. This sohool succeeded in gassing 
a lad at the last Entranco Examination. Its head-master is a B.A. of the Calcutta 
University, and he has placed it on nearly an equal footing with Jhe Government zilla 
schools of Asdm. Mr. Campbell, the Assistant Commissioner, takes great interest in the 
sohools of the sub-division, and it is to a great extent to him that the success of the 
Barpeta school is due. 

The Aided Middle Schools of the district are in a bad state : in fact, as I stated irk 
This was written before the new rules my general remarks on the state of education in my, circle, 
catne out. they are barely able to keep their heads above water. The 

grant-in-aid system must be considerably relaxed in favour of Asdm, or these sohools must 
sooner or later go to the wall. A notable exception to the rule is, however, to be found in 
the Gowhatty Aided Persian Schools, which is attended by 23 Masalman pupils in the 
Persian, and 27 (Masalmans and Hindus) in the vemaoulor department. • Of tne 50 on 
the rolls, 30 are Masalmans. • . 

Pathsalas. — The district ts now pretty well stooked* with these useful little sohools : 
but I feel sure that an addition made to their number would prove most popular, and new 
ones eould be started without difficulty. They ore the very class of sohools which suit the 
requirements of the people of Asdm, and there is little doubt but that they will “ bear fruit 
an hund^pdfold.” During the year 82 new pathsalas have been started, — 15 under orders 
of the 31 at July, and 67 under those of 30th September • • 
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Garos (Christian) 

Kaojiaris 

Mikirs 


Unaided Schools. — While talking to the Key. M. B. Comfort, of the American Baptist 
Mission, I came to learn that ho had four schools, of which no intimation had been 
received by either the district committee or the Deputy Inspector. I told him I would feel 
much obliged if he would give mo a little information regarding them, and he was so kind 
as to give mo the following brief account : — 

(1) The principal school, which was established by Mrs. A. K. Scott (a lady belonging 
to the Mission, who has lately gone home,) in January 1872, he oalls a Hill Tribe Normal 
School, its primary object being to preparo teachers — Christian men if available, for village 
schools. It is entirely supported by funds from Amorica. Boys who come from a distance 
are allowed to live in tho Mission compound, and receive one rupee a week to cover the expense 
of food and books. Tho school is opened with reading the Scriptures in Asamese, singing 
and prayer. Nino young men roccive stipends, tho remaining 20 pupils are day-scholars. 
Tho studies range from those adapted to beginners to suitable reading books, grammar, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic. Tho teachers are Mikirs (Christian) who received their education 
at the Nowgong Mission Normal School. The races to which the youths attending this 
school belong are- 

2 

13 
2 

Hindus ... ..." ... ... 3 

Domes ... ... ... ... 9 

, (2) A village school at Pator Kusi in the Beltala mauza. It was started nearly two 
years ag#/. The peoplo are nearly all Garos, but have been so long settled in tyie plains that 
they use only the Asamese language. The most advanced pupils are now reading Bodhoday 
in Bengali, the history of J oseph in Asamese, and are learning arithmetic and grammar. 
The teacher is from Mr. Neighbor’s school in Nowgong. Attendance was 20 boys and 2 
girls, ltace, — 20 Garos and 2 Mikirs. 

(3) A village school in tho Garo Hills south of Bordwar. Tho teacher is a Christian 
Garo, formerly connected with the Mission Normal School at Damra in the Goalpara district. 
The present number, men and women, girls and hoys, connected with the school, is 34. All 
are Garou except one lad, who comes from a llabha Kachari family. 

(4) Another village school opened a few months ago at Wakolpara in the Garo Hills 

south of Chairgoug. It has been commenced under encouraging circumstances. There is 
already an attendance Of 20 Garos. Tho teacher is a pupil of the Nowgong nill Tribe 
Normal School. € 

I hope Mr. Comfort’s application for aid from Government will meet with success, as it 
is almost solelv through these Missions that education can be brought within reach of the 
Hill Tribes. 

As friendS in tho cause of education in Kamrup, I wish particularly to mention — 
Colonel Hopkinson, Commissioner of As&m. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lamb, Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup. 

Mr. A. C. Campbell, Assistant Commissioner. 

° Itev. M. R. Comfort. * 

Babu Govinda Ham Chaudliuri, Honorary Magistrate. 

„ Kamalnath Sarma, Mauzadar, Chairgong. 

„ Lakbmilal, Judicial Superintendent, Deputy Commissioner’s Office. 

Munsbi Shakayat Husain, Honorary Magistrate. 

Babu Hem Chandra, Superintendent, Judicial Commissioner's Office. 

*’ „ Benudhar, Pleader. 

Thakuri Singha Raja, Beltala. 

*■ Note by the Commissioner . — This report is, I think, satisfactory on the whole. The 
popularity of the pathsalas, and the ease with which they oan be established, is a very 
satisfactory feature. 
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Anam Circle— Kamrup. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Kamrup in the month 

. of March 1873 . 



!" 

Upper Stage. 

• 

Middle Stage. 


Primary Stage. 



■*» 

J3 

vs 

a 

© 

Aa-i-’g.s 

s2l;SU 
■8 § 

11! 5 
elgS 

* o 8 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd class of a school reading 
the vernacular scholarship course. Pupils 
are usually four years in this stage. 


1 

© 

A 

w 

e 

*3 

a 

& 

Comprising pupils who 
ed a standard equiva 
of the 1st and 2nd 
school teaching the 
Entrance Course. W 
pupils are usually t 
this stage. 

JS osjfS 

C 90 3 

•Rift! 

E - 3 :« 

O © C 5.^3 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

Cannot rend, write, 
and understand easy 
sentences in their 
niothor tongue. 


o£ 

! 1 

2 

3 

4 



Hoys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

^Jrirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 Government High School 

203 

4L • 

162 





1 Government Normal Class 

35 


30 



• 


6 Government Middle Vernacular Schools 

300 


83 

152 


65 


1 Aided Higher School 

05 

8 

16 

• 34 


3 % 


2 Aided Middle English Schools 

51 


18 

22 


,J " 14 


3 Aided Middle Vernacular Schools 

130 


29 

66 


35 


127 Hoys’ Patlisalas 

3,087 



1,820 


1,261 


A Patlisalas for Girls 

65 




37 


23 

Grand Total 

3,009 

49 

343 

2,100 | 

37 

1,412 

— 

28 


Statement of Schools under inspection in Kamrup District , showing £o$t of Education , Sfc. 


Class op Schools. 

Number of insti- 
tution. 

1 

i 

■i 

Cost tn Go- 
vern incut. 

Total cost. 

• 

Cost of educating 

EACH PUPIL. 



c 

o 

« 

i rr 

J5 

a 

£ 

H 

s: 

« a 

To 

Government. 

Total cost. 

Hindu pup 
rolls. 


• 













Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


1 * 

1 

I'lltghcr School 

1 

193 

10.230 

3 5 

13,642 0 

5 

63 0 1 

70 10 11 

108 

J 24 

Government . . . N ormal School 

1 

37 

1,403 

5 10 

1,433 14 

3 

37 It 10 

38 12 0 

33 

i 3 

^Middle Schools 

G 

295 

2,724 

0 0 

3,812 15 

1 

9 3 8 

12 14 9 

225 

: 63 

("Higher School 

1 

101 

1,200 

0 0 

3,710 8 

3 

11 It 1 

30 11* 9 

9t 

; 1 

Aided J Middle Schools... 

2 

57 

321 

0 0 

718 0 

3 

5 10 2 

12 9 8 

* 64 


(Middle Vernacular 

3 

124 

450 

0 0 

9u0 0 

0 

3 10* 0 

7 4 0 

99 

31 

l Schools. 











Pathsalas for Boys 

127 

2,739 

3,843 

8 0 

5,053 11 

9 

16 5 

1 13 6 

2.850 j 

104 

Girls’ Patlmalaa 

5 

67 

3.36 

0 0 

450 0 

0 

5 0 3 

6 12 10 

65 


Total ... 

146 

3.613 

20,508 

7 3 

20,727 13 

0 

5 10 9 

8 3 7 

3,588 

l>8 
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DORANG. 

Daring the year 1872-73 the number of schools in the district has increased from 31 to 
66. The 35 new schools nro pathsalas, 15 and 20 of which were established under orders of 
July 31st and September 30th respectively. 

The following table shows how tho schools stood on tho 31st March 1873 as compared 
with their standing on the same dato in 1872 : — 


Class of Scuooi.s. 

Number of schools. 

Number on 
rolls 

31st March. 

Number on 
rolls 

31st March. 

Increase. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1871-72. 

Higher Class School 

1 

1 

45 

40 

1 

Government MidiUo Class Vernacular Schools 

2 

2 

84 

130 

•M 

Aided Middle Clnss Schools ... 

3 

3 

in 

103 

12 

Pathsalas, including Girls' classes 

8 

43 

147 

11,21 

077 

Mission Schools 

17 

17 

363 

365 

0 

Total 

i ( 

31 

60 

870 

1,708 

1,038 


The Higher Class School referred to in the cablo is the Government zilla school. I find 
that in the report for 1868-69 it was classed as a Government Middle Class School, but that 
since then it has been called a higher class one, and 1 think with justice, considering that 
it teaches up to tho University Entrance standard. The number of boys on the rolls is still 
very small. This is owing chiefly to the fact that in the whole district there is only one 
middle das^, English school to serve as a feeder to it, and it operates very littlo in this 
respect, in consequence of its being situated much nearer the High School than to Tezpur, 
and thus the majority of its students make their way to Gowhatty. 

The zilla school was so far successful in its work as to pass one boy at tho Entrance 
Examination. The result of this success will probably show itself in an increase in the 
number of its students. 

Tho monthly average attendance is very low (this might be said of all tho zilla schools 
in Asam), and Major Graham, tho Deputy Commissioner, to try and improvo tho school in 
this respect, Las promised a silver pencil-case as a reward to tho boy who shall have been most 
regular in his attendance during tho year. 

The cost to Government of., educating each boy in this school was Us. 51-1-2, out of a total 
cost of Rs. 61-8-5. 

There are two Government Middle Class Vernacular Schools. Neither of them are really 
good schools, as their want of success at tho last vernacular scholarship examination clearly 
shows. I think the head-master of tho sadr vernacular school is not qualified for his post, and 
1 have warned him to be prepared to stand an examination in tho course . of the next fev. 
months, stating that his retention in his present post will depend upon his answering. lie 
and the second master have been quarrelling too, and if this be allowod to continue, the effect 
must necessarily be injurious to tho school. The redeeming feature is that tho number on 
the rolls has increased from 54 to 94. This has caused tho addition to tho establishment of 
a third master on Rs. 7. 

The building occupied by this school was inconvenient and difficult of access, and so has 
been sold, and it is proposed to build a palcka house, which will cost about double tho amount 
(Rs. 1 ,000) obtained from the sale of tho old one. Application for the additional money has 
keen made to Government, aud it is hoped that it will be forthcoming. 

Aijjed Middle Class English School. — At Mangaldai there is a very good school of this 
class, but, as is the - case witji almost all aided schools in these parts, its continued existence is 
uncertain. It is mainly supported by tho European residents of the sub-division, and wore 
they to leave, or to withdraw their subscriptions, the school must collapse. Mr. R. Fishor, 
the present Secretary, deserves tho groatest credit for his exertions in its behalf. 

The receipt’s of tho school during tho last two years have boon — 


Source. 

Government grant 
Fees anti fines 

Subscriptions and donations < 


1871-72. 1872-7.*?. 

Its. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

4SO 0 0 4S0 O 0 

258 9 0 210 0 9 

492 7 9 609 4 3 
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• 

Tho Aided Vernacular Schools aro two in number ; they aro not favorably reported 
on. One of them gets only Its. (5-8 from Government, and as it partakes more of the nature 
of a patheala, the Deputy Inspector proposes its being allowed to prepare candidates for the 
i a upifii \<v vinHin primary scholarship examination. This, I say, cannot be allowed, the 
— Commissioner. primary seholarslnps being designed as encouragement to purely primary 

schools. » 

Pathsalas. — Thirty- eight new patlisalas have been opened (one for girls), so that now 
in Dorang there are 43 primary schools — 20 in tho head-quarters division and 23 in the 
Mangaldai sub-division. The number on tho rolls, as we have seen in the table givon above, 
was 1,124. The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

“ In appointing teachers tho plan adopted was as far as possible to got persons who 
resided on tht> spot. Many are not, as may be imagined, very efficient, and a good deal of 
weeding will have to tako place when, either by reason of training in normal classes, or by 
other means, more suitable persons can be obtained.” 

Thero is no normal or training school in this district, and without one I fear tho new 
pathsalas cannot hopo to get very .efficient teachers. On this subject the Deputy Commis- 
sioner 'writes : — “ A training school for teachers is much wanted in the Dorang district, and 
the Deputy Inspector asks for a monthly grant of Rs. 50 for tho estatyishment of a school of 
this kind in the Sian gal dai sub-division. Tho subject appears worthy of consideration.” 

Gums* Schools. — “ Of the state and future* prospects,” I quote from the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s report, “ of female oducation, tho view is not cheering. There are four schools of 
this description, one of which is near Tozpur, and is attended by the children of Native 
Christians ; o£ the other threo, one is in Mangaldai, and tw# in the head-quarters^livig/m. 
Our efforts in this direction are decidedly not appreciated ; and beyond in some (fcgTep fami- 
liarizing the native mind with tho idea of fomale education, it is doubtful if much good is 
done.” One of these schools does not appear in the annual return of schools, but its 10 girls 
are put down as attending tho mission pathsalas. Tho three schools classified as pathsalas 
aro taught cither by teachers of middlo class vernacular schools or by pathsala gurus, who 
keep them up and induce the girls to attend them in order to seouro tho Government grant. 

On tho subject of indujenous education , the Deputy Iuspoctor reports that if thero is 
any, it is only such as is referred to in the Nowgong district under the name -of* “ family 
teaching.” 

Mission Schools. — There are this year tho same number of Mission schools as in tho 
year 1871-72. One of these is a normal school kept up entirely all the expense of Govern- 
ment. In fact all these Mission schools are supported entirely from imperial funds, thus 
differing from those which aro in the hands of the American Baptist Mission for the diffusion of 
education in the country. These Kaehari schools under the liev. Mr. Endlo (S. P. G., 
As&m Church Mission,) ought more properly to be called Government schools than aided ones. 
Mr. Endlo writes : — “ Tho instruction given in these schools is of course of the mtfst elementary 
character, and limited almost exclusively to the Asamese language and the publications of 
the Sibsagar press. Various elemontary catechisms — Dr. Barth’s Bible Stories, natural 
philosophy, dictation, and the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, form the staple of tho teach- 
ing. The teachers have with very fow exceptions passed through the station training schr*l. 
They are paid at rates varying according to merit, length of service, &c., from 11s. 5 to Rs. 
Each teacher keeps his own school premises in due repair with aid from his pupils, so 
that no portion of the public grant is spent on this work. Indeed when an application is 
made to open anew school in the interior of the district, I usually require tho village headmen 
and others to put up tho requisite school-sheds as a proof of their being in oarnost.” I think 
we would do well to tako a leaf out of Mr. Endle’s book by following his example of Costing 
the earnostness of villagers who apply for a pathsala grant. I have sent a copy of the 
paragraph to all Deputy Commissioners, requesting them, if thoy think the plan a good one, 
to direct Deputy Inspectors to act accordingly in future. 

Phomoteks op Education. — 1 wish particularly to mention Major Graham, Deputy 
Commissioner ; Captain Boyd, Assistant Commissioner ; It. A. Fisher, Esq., Extra Assistant 
Commissioner; Rov # S. Endlo, S. P. G. Mission; Dr. Imthurn, tho lato Secretary, LociH 
Committee of Public Instruction ; C. Bruce, Esq.; J. D. Bruce, Esq. ; Babu Harabilas AjJarwiila. 
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• There is some unaccountable blunder in the entries in this column.— W. S. A. 
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Amin Circle — Dorang. 
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Asam Circle— Dorang. 
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Remarks .— This table differs slightly from the Return of Social Position and Creed. .It shews the Hindus to be five less and “ others" to be five more than in the other statement. 

* Race not stated. 
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Asam Circle — Dorang. 

• • 

Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Dorang in the month 

of March 1873 . 


• 

• 

j 

No. of pupils in the school on the 31st March 
1873. 

Upper Stags. 

MiddlkStagk.! 

Primary Stage. 

Comprising pupils who have reach- 
ed a standard equivalent to that 
of the 1st and 2nd classes of a 
school teaching, the University 
Entrance Course. Well prepared 
pupils are usually two years in 
this stage. 

Comprising all pupils who are not 
enumerated in the other columns 
numbered 1, 8, 4. Well prepared 
pupils are usually four years in 
this stage. 

9 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd class of a school reading 
tho vernacular scholarships course. Pupils 
aro usually four years in this stago. 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

Cannot read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

• 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 Government Zilla School 

43 

2 • 

18 

25 


1 


9 Government Middle Vernacular Schools 

130 


5 

105 



20 


1 Aided Middle English School 

48 



5 

40 


3 


2 Aided Middle Vernacular Schools 

55 



5 

% 38 


•JA-u. - 


43 Patlisalas 

1,124 



553 

6 

533 

' n 

17 Mission Schools 

885 

• 


200* 

2 

175* 

8 

Grand Total 

1,788 

2 

33 

001 

8 

744 

40 


• In round numbers. 


Statement of Schools under inspection in Dorang District , showing cost of Education, Sfc. 
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C08T OP EDUCATING 



• 

Num- 

Monthly 
average at- 
tendance. 







EAVft 

PUPIL. 


Hindu 
pupils 
on rolls. 

JM asalrnan 
pupils on 
rolls. 

Class op Sciiools. 

her of 
institu- 
tions. 

Cost to Go- 
vernment. 

Total cost. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 

• 




Rs. A. 

P. 

Its. A. 

p .- 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

r. 



Government Higher School 

1 

50 

2,553 10 

7 

3,070 

4 10 

51 1 2 

61 8 

5 

40 

1 

„ Middle Schools ... ... 

% 

111 

720 

O 

0 

819 

2 

» 

6 7 0 

7 6 

2 

120 

* 

Aided English Middle School 

1 

45 

480 

0 

0 

1,185 

0 

0 

10 10 8 

20 5 

4 

43 

3 

„ Vornacular Middle Schools 

2 

53 

258 

0 

0 

510 

0 

0 

4 13 10 

0 11 

8 

50 

2 

„ (Mission) Primary Schools 

10 

3.VJ 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,320 

0 

0 

3 5 5 

8 10 

0 

| 121 


„ (Mission) Normal School 

1 

15 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

40 0 0 

40 0 

0 


Path8&las for Boys 

40 

027 

022 

0 

0 

1,131 14 

6 

0 15 11 

1 3 

6 

*) • 













> 1,015 

90 

Patlisalas for Girls 

3 

36 

108 

0 

0 

215 

2 

0 

5 8 3 

5 15 10 


Total ... 

60 

1,500 

0,033 

4 

1 

8,863 

7 11 

4 5*6 

5 8 10 

1,380 

10 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 


NOWGONG. 

This district ranks nest to Kamrup in point of education.* There are three Government 
institutions (the zilla school, the sadr vernaoular school, and the normal school) ; one 
middle class English 'School, aided ; five middle olass vernacular sohools, aided ; sixty path- 
galas for boys and two for girlB ; one unaided night school ; and eight, sohools receiving aid 
from Government, which are under the management of the American Baptist Mission, 
making in all a total of 80 schools with 2,350 pupils. The cost of education of each pupil 
per annum came to Bs. 5- 1 4-2, of which Us 3-1 1-8 came from Government. 

On the rolls of the Zili.a Higher Class School there has been a slight falling off in the 
number of students, viz. from 95 to 93. When I inspected this school the head-master 
showed me a list which he had drawn out of boys who had left the school from different 
classes on obtaining appointments in the district. I wrote to him for the list, and 1 am 
happy to say he still had it by him. I think it very interesting, as it shows pretty well the 
class of men which we can expect to get in Astim for posts of a monthly value of from Be. 90 
to Bs. 20. It also, I think, accounts to a great extent for the small number of students 
which we find in the higher classes of the Asam zilla sohools. Here in As&m we find a boy 
in the 1st olass of a zilla school solectcd for a post of Bs. 25 a month, and afterwards obtain- 
ing an appointment of Its. 90. The list alluded to is given below: — 



From what 
class. 

( 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

* 

Present position. 

Salary. 

Lakhmi Kanta Das 

1st class 

W nter to the Civil Surgeon ... 

30 

0 

Police Sub-Inspector, Dorang 

60 

0 

Matha Ram Sarma 

Ditto 

Teacher, Ka 1 iabar school 

20 

0 




Durga Ram Phukan 

Ditto 

Ditto, Puranigodara school ... 

25 

0 

Registrar's clerk, Nowgong ... 

30 

O 

Sow Nath Kalitas 

Ditto 

Ditto, Ghali, Bibijia „ 

20 

0 

Tea planter’s clerk, ditto ... 

20 

0 

Gagannath Sarma 

Ditto 

Ditto, Rowa school 

20 

0 




Gagna Ram Kayot 

2nd class 

Ditto, Nanai „ 

20 

0 




Sibdcv Gosvami 

1st 

Officiating 4th tcachor, zilla 
school, Nowgong. 

25 

0 

Officiating Head Assistant, 
Deputy Commissiqpcr’s Office, 
Nowgong. 

90 

0 

Gopai Chandra Baa 

Ditto 

Teacher, Dighal ibari school 

20 

0 

Writer, Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Office. 

30 

0 

Hitesvar Sarma 

Ditto 

Clerk, Executive Engineer’s 
Office. 

37 

8 

D&k halid overseer ... 

80 

0 

Makmal Uazirika 

Ditto 

Mauzadar 

35 

0 




Bhava N at h Gosvami 

2nd class 

2nd clerk, Nowgong Post Office 

20 

0 

Gow hat ty Post Office 

40 

0 

Jaggann&th Mohanta 

Ditto 

Jail writer, Nowgong 

80 

0 




Nara Nath Mohanta 

1st class 

Mauzadar 

30 

0 




Brindaban Das ... 

4th 

Tea-planters’ writer 

20 

0 




Har Kanta Bhayfr 

2nd „ 

MunsifTs Nazir, Nowgong 

25 

0 

MunsifTs moharlr, Nowgong... 

27 


Nara Nath Bas (II) 

Ut 

Writer to the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Dorang. 

33 

0 




Krishnaram Bas 

Ditto 

Apprentice. Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Offico. 



Officiating Accountant, Now- 
gong. 

40 

0 


•There are 6ix classes in this school. The highest teaches up to the Entrance standard. 
One boy appeared at the Entrance Examination. He failed, only however in one subject,— 
Sanskrit. 

The members of the former local committee conducted the annual examination of 
the school, and reported satisfactorily on the progress made during the year. 

There is a capital library attached, with some very valuable books, whioh are frequently 
used both by the teachers and the boys. 

The head-master is a most worthy old man, exceedingly conscientious and hard-working, 
but is, I fear, already past work. He will be entitled to pension in a short time, and I 
understand that the district committee intend to oall upon him to retire. I am of opinion 
that this should be done ; it is required for the good of the school. 


• And because next to Kamrup it is nearest to Bengal ; or, if not more so tbau Dorang, has more of the Bengali element 
in it.-* Commissioner. 
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Amn. Circle— Nowgong. 

Government Normal School. — “ There were,” writes Major Sherer, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Nowgong, “at the close of the year under report 18 students, against 19 on the 
roll of the previous year. Fourteen students were sent out as teachers from this institution 
during the past year to open village sohools in the interior of the district.” 

Of the 18 students, eight hold stipends of Its. 4 a month, the remaiiyler are taught free. 
All stipendiaries and free students agree to serve as village teachers for three years. 

The pandit, Dinabandhu Tarkalankar, is a very superior man, as woll in manner and 
demeanour as in education, and 1 feel sure great dependence may be placed in him. 

The only Government Vernacular School is that situated in the sadr station. Of it 
the Deputy Commissioner writes — “ This is a thriving institution, and it is highly valued by the 
people.” It was the most successful school in the oirole at the vernacular scholarship examin- 
ation, since all its candidates, ten in number, passed. I have a very high opinion of the 
head-pandit,' Babu Bhiday ‘Nath Das, and he is ably assisted by the other pandit. 

There is one Middle English School aided in the district, and five Middle Verna- 
cular Aided Sohools. None of these are really good schools of their class. Tho Deputy 
Commissibner, writing of the grant-in-aid system, says : — 

“ This system, fettered as it is with the conditions of local income, is not altogether suited 
to the requirements and conditions of the people of the district ; the number of schools of 
this olass is in oonsequence diminishing.” One boy only from the five vernaoular schools 
passed the scholarship examination. The best of 'these schools is the one at Puraui. Godam, 
with 44 pupils, of whom 28 are Masalmans. “ The Muhammadan community,” * writes the 
Deputy Inspector, “ will be highly thankful to Government if they can obtain a Persian 
teacher for their children.” • * 

These sohools, though not really good ones, have been useful in supplying many of the 
new primary schools with very good teachers^ 

Primary Schools — At the dose of the year there were 62 pathsalas in existence ; of 
these 15 were started before the 31st March 1872, since then 15 were opened under ordors 
dated 31st July 1872, and the remainder under orders of tho 30th September 1872. 

Some pathsalas in this district contain more than 50 boys, and Major Sherer is of 
opinion that sanction should be obtained from Government to the entertainment of. a 2nd 
teacher for such sohools on a monthly salary of Rs. 3 per mensem. 

Tho Deputy Inspector advocatos the addition of gymnastics to the teaching in pathsalas. 
He says a friend of his is of opinion that a pathsala, with a little drill au< l gymnastic exer- 
cise, would constitute the true foundation of tho future regeneration ofc the country, f “ If 
the system be matured and developed gradually, Bengal may one day, like Prussia, boast 
of her bold and intelligent peasantry.” Though I have no doubt that the practice of 
gymnastics would have a most wholesome effect upon the youth of India, still I fear that 
the day is far off when the Bongal peasantry will bear comparison with that of* one of the 
finest nations of ‘Europe. 

Indigenous Education. — It is reported that there are a few private pathsalas which are 
attended by the poorer and lower classes of the village communities. The Deputy Inspector 
says he could find only rare instants of a Kdkati teaching a fow boys and receiving from 4 
them as compensation a little rice, milk, fish, &c., or employing their labour in his fields at 
the sowing and harvest times. “ Generally a mohanta teaches his sons to read puthies, 
and a mauzadar teaches his son reading, writing, and arithmetic. A fow boys of the 
neighbourhood sometimes join the sons of such, men, and learn with them what they are 
taught by their fathers. Beyond this family teaching, if I may so call it, there is no 
trace of indigenous education.” Even this “ family teaching ” has, I understand, 'been 
to a great extent superseded by the pathsalas, which have been working in the district for 
the last ten or twelve years. 

Before Government had sanctioned the allotment of scholarships for primary schools, 
a beginning had been made in this direction in Nowgong. On the occasion of the sad 
death of tho late Vioeroy, Lord Mayo, the native community, of thoir own accord, called 
a meeting with the view to do something that would ensure his Lordship’s memory being ' 
cherished in respeotful but sincere remembrance by them. Its. 600 was subscribed, and 
from the interest of this amount three annual scholarships, called Mayo Stipends', were founded, 
to be competed for by pathsala boys only: A goneral examination was held, and these new 
scholarships were awarded to the most deserving. 

Female Education. — There are two girls’ schools in the district. One of them is that 
very suooessful one in the sadr station so ably managed by Miss Bronson. I alluded to 
this school in my general remarks. The other is at Purani Godam, and is Attended by 16 
Masalman girls, who read Asamese and the “ Koran.” * 


• Of Purani Godam. 
t Nouseuae.— ■Coimiriasioner. 
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In addition to tho sokools mentioned above, we have the Amerioan Baptist Mission Sohools, 
otherwise called the Ilill Tribe Schools. Though so called, they are not solely attended 
by these races. Out of 230 boys, 168 are of the hill tribes, the rest being Asamese. 
The normal school is attended by 4& lads, 20 being Asamese, 5 Kaoharies, 13 Mikirs, 
and 1 0 Garos. Twenty of these boys of the hill tribes are supported by the Mission 
by means of subscriptions, mostly from Amerioa ; and with all in the school there is an 
understanding that they are to engage in educational work among their own people when 
considered qualified. I visited this school, and was muoh pleased with it. I thought it was 
almost a mistake, however, teaching a smattering of English to suoh of the students who 
expressed a wish to learn it. They will never be called upon to teaoh it, and when they go 
back to their native wilds, they are sure to forget the little English ‘they may have 
picked up, and that in a much shorter time, and with muoh less trouble, than it took 
them to aoquire it. The other schools are in the hills. The Superintendent, the Rev. 
R. E. Neighbor, says he has endeavoured, by the appointment of competent teachers and by 
visitation of the schools, to increase their effioienoy as muoh as possible ; and he believes they 
have been doing as good work as can be expeoted, and will compare favorably with other 
schools of the same grade in the province. 

I am sure these ^schools are most useful, and I trust that when the new rules oome out 
for grants-in-aid, the support now given to them will be continued. 

There is no doubt but that this distfiot has plenty of prizes offered in competition to 
its youths ; for in addition to the several Government scholarships. Major Sherer gives an 
annual prize to the zilla school ; Babu Bhola Nath Das gives yearly Rs. 25 as reward 
torc^QJbgys of the vernacular schools as draw good maps of As&m ; and* then there are 
the * Mayo stipends.” 

As friends of education to whom the ^hanks of the department are particularly 
due, I would mention — 

Major Sherer, Deputy Commissioner. 

Miss Bronson. 

Rev. R. E. Neighbor. 

Babu Bhola Nath Das. 

Ray Gunabhiram Baruya, Bahadur. 



Annual Return of Schools in the Now gong District for the year ending the 31stf March 1873. 
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Asam Circle — Nowgong. 
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A.— Government Institution*. 

Schools for Boys— 

Higher ... English 

Middle ... Vernacular 

Normal School— 

For Masters ... Vernacular 

Total for Government Schools 

B— Schools aided under the grant-in-aid 
rules. 

Schools for Boys— 

Middle English under Native managers 
Middle Vernacular under Mfetive managers ... 

Lover Vernacular under Missionary bodies... 
• Normal School— 

For Masters under Missionary bodies 

1 

1 

.5 

1 

1 

J). — Pathsalas sanctioned previous to orders 
of mh September 1672, and distributed 
by the Director, and pathsalas added 
from reward furOLs. 

9 Schools for Boys— 

Lover Vernacular 

Schools f<Jr Girls— 

Vernacular 

• 

Total for D. Pathsalas 

£. — PSthsalas or other primary schools sup » 
ported or aided, under orders of 30 th 
September 1972, by the Magistrate. 

School for Boys— 

Lover Vernacular 

School for Girls— 

Lover Vernacular 

Total fqr E. Pathsalas 

Institutions abolished during the year. 

Grand-inlaid Schools B 

l^tbsalas 1) 

Total of abolished schools . . . 

$ 

( e 

, 

11! 

US 

41 

1 

i 

* 


The entries in this column arc inexplicable.— W. S. A. 
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• One of these schools sent in no return of race of teachers. 
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Return showing the class of instruction at all the Schools in District Noicgong in the month of 

March 1873 . 




Upper &taor. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 


\ 

No. of pupils 
iu tho School 
on Slat March 
1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to that 
of the 1st and 2nd 
classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two yours 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pupils 
who are not enumer- 
ated in the other 
columns numberod 
1, 3, 4. Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

i 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading tho vernacular scholar- 
ship course. Pupils are usually four 
years in this stago. 


Can road, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 

tongue. 

Cannot road, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
r their mother 

tongue. 



1 

2 

8 

4 



Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 Government Zilla School 

| 93 

19 

61 

13 




1 Government Normal 
School 

IS 

• 

IS 





* 

1 Government Middle 

Vernacular School 

158 


67 

36 

7 


CO 


1 Aided Middle English 

S«hfi|oP 

• . 

ft Aided Middle Vernacu- 
lar Schools 

28 • 


2 


14 


176 


28 

66 


81 


62 P&thsalas 

1,687 

43 


« 

698 

13 

933 

A 

43 

1 Aided (Mission) Normal 
School 


7 

86 

7 Aided (Mission) Primary 
Schools 

149 



97 


m 


1 Unaided. ^ght School 

i ” 


6 










Grand Total 

j 2.357 

| i 

19 

179 

051 

13 

1,153 

43 


Statement of Schools under inspection in Noicgong District , showing cost of Education , Sfc. 


feL 



40 

S 

1 

9m 

CJ 





Cost of kpucathtg 

BACH PUPIL. 

§ 

JS 

JS 

1 


<5 

Monthly 

attendance 










Class op Schools. 

|| 

5 a 

Cost to Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 

r 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 

Hindu pup 
rolls. 

j| 

Jl 




Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 


• 

Government Higher School 

1 

91 

2,454 

0 0 

3,063 2 

9 

26 13 9 

40 

1 0 

74 

13 

.. Middle Vernacular School 

< 

1 

165 

480 

0 0 

1,096 0 

6 

2 14 6 

6 10 4 

129 

24 

Normal School 

1 

11 

1,002 12 10 

1,011 8 10 

70 12 8 

71 

6 2 

18 


Aided English Middle - ... 

1 

22 

180 

0 0 

Soo o 

0 

8 2 11 

10 

5 10 

22 


„ Vernacular School 

5 

17ft 

707 

8 0 

1.439 0 

0 

4 3 6 

8 

7 11 

121 

32 

„ f Mission) Primary Schools ... 

7 

147 

676 

4 O' 

691 4 

0 

3 12 

3 

5 2 

81 


„ „ Normal School 

; i 

51 

600 

0 0 

1,703 10 

4 

11^2 2 

33 

0 5 

2 

6 

,, Pathsalaa for Boys 

» „ for Girls 

60 

2 

1,524 

44) 

1,810 

81 

9 11 

0 6 

2,262 3 

322 0 

2 

6 

13 1 

1 11 0 

1 

7 

7 8 

1 6 

1 1,530 

92 

Unaided Night School 

1 

7 



81 8 

0 


4 

8 0 

0 


Total 

80 

2,237 

8,001 

3 3 

12,580 14 

8 

i 

3 9 2 

5 

9 11 

1,939 

167 
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Amn Circle — Sibmgar. 

• • 

SIBSAGAR. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar writes : — 

“In accordance with the Government Resolution of the 30th Septombor 1872, sanction- 
ing an extra grant of Rs* 800 for primary 
schools, 14* new pathsalas have been oponed 
at a monthly cost of Rs. 56. More would 
have been opened, but the difficulty was to ob- 
tain teachers, the normal class not being large 
enough to supply the demand. In addition to 
this the services of the Deputy Inspector were 
required in tho district of Lakhimpur, and 
without him it was difficult to select villages 
where schools should be established, and to procure fit teachers. During this year, however, 
. many more schools will, I hope, be opened, tho 

t i under order, of the 8l.t July, and M under order, g^nt having been largely increased. Already 
of doth September. since the close of the year 15f more have been 

# opened/ 1 * 

4C Three primary scholarships were allotted to this district. An examination was held 

in* each sub-division, and ono boy was selected 
t One of these was a boy from an indigenous school. from Sibsagar and twoj from the Golaghat sub- 
division.” # 

Writing qf the Zilla Higher Class School the Deputy Commissioner reports th*t there 
were 133 students on tho rolls on 3 1st March 1873, against 134 on tho same day* in the yoar 
preceding. The average daily attendance wps 03, which is the same as in the previous year. 
One student wont up to the Entrance Examination and was successful. 

The school building was destroyed by fire in February 1872. It has been rebuilt by the 
Department of Public Works. During the interval between its destruction and rebuilding 
(December 4), tho school was held in the sadr vernacular school-house in tho early morn- 
ing. The library suffered considerable damage from tho fire. 

There are no permanent changes made in tho instructive staff during the year."** 

From the head-master’s report we get 
the following classification of the pupils at the 
school, whicn is in a gbmewhat different form 
from tho statistical return of social position : — % 


* As a matter of fact those 14 pathsalas were established 
under orders of the 31st July. Tho Deputy Commissioner 
probably made this mistake in conseqbonce of his having 
neon consulted by the Deputy Inspector at my instance as 
to the placo where he would wish tho schools started. He 
also was laboring under a misapprehension. He did not 
understand that the money sanctioned in Scptembor 1873 
for primary education was to be spent in addition to >vhat 
had previously been granted. It was not till 1 saw him) in 
April, that he took*this in. Had he beon aware of it earlier, 
more pathsalas would, I think, have boon started. 


This I copied from the head-master’s report, but I find it 
docs not agreo with his return of social position. 


Government servants 

• • • # 


51) 

Mauzadars . . 

• • • • 

. . 

14 

Pleaders and Muktears . . 

• • • • 


, 6 

Rayats and Cultivators . . 

- 

. , 

36 

Private servants 

. . . . 


10 

Shop-keopers. . 

• 

» • . • 


11 

• 



133 


• The annual examination of the school was hold in December, and tho progress made 
appears from the reports of tho sevoral examiners to have boon satisfactory. 

I here wish to remark that when I visited this school I found that tho spelling of the 
boys was entirely neglected. In a simple passage of some 30 odd words, tho averago number 
of mistakes made by each boy in tho head class was five, and some boys made as many as 
elevon mistakes. I found that I had to make the same remark in thd visitors’ book of tho 
other zilla schools. I ascribe this failing to tho want of proper spelling-books, those which 
are used having simply the words given without tho corresponding meanings. . 

Another mistake made in the teaching of English in tho zilla schools of Asam is the 
omitting to give passages of good English, chiefly proso, to the boys to be learnt by heart., 
I saw that the Commissioner^ in his visit to tins school, had remarked upon this, but his 
hint had not beon taken any great advantage of. I therefore directed the hoad-mastor to 
give weekly a passage to be learnt by the students and repeated every Saturday. If such a 
course as this were pursued in all higher class schools, I believe natives would with very 
little trouble come to write much more correctly and grammatically than they do ; and the 
complaints about their composition, which are now so common, would bo mudh less frequent. 
I was not pleased with the maimer in Much geography was taught in this soljool. No doubt 
tho boys were able to repeatVown after town, rivey aftor river, island aftor island, still 
when I pfaoed the map of India before the head olass, consisting of ten boys, only one of 
them was able to write down accurately the latitude and longitude of Benares, none of 


§ Yes, and I am glad to see that the Inspector has taken a similar vjew .--Commissioner. 


« 


I 
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tho others seeing that it was necessary to state that the latitude was north and the longitude 
east. Tho neglect to instil into boys* minds the necessity of accuracy is a great defeofc 


Under orders of the ljjth May 1873 the 
Williamson school at Golafeliut is going 
to be started as a middle class vernacular 
school.* When it is fairly at work, I 
intend proposing to tho district committee 
to move the model school to Nuzirii, 
which is n most important place, and 
ought to have a middle class school. 


which I find in the teaching of our schools. . ~ , , 

Of the two middle class Government schools at the sadr station and at Golaghat, the 

former is a very good school of its olass. Wo have already 
seon that eleven of the fourteen candidates sent up by this 
school to the vernacular scholarship examination passed. 
The Golaghat school is not, however, in a satisfactory stato, 
and I am of opinion that tho head-pandit is not up to 
the mark. When I iuspeoted his sohool I warned him that 
if I did not learn that improvement was being made, I 
should be obliged to recommend the district committee to replace him by a hotter man. I 
learn from the Deputy Inspector’s report that since its establishment in 1844 not a single 
boy has passed any of the vernacular scholarship examinations. The only bright side in 
the picture is that the number of pupils has increased during the year from 58 to 69. 

The Normal School. — Hitherto, as stated in my goneral remarks, the number* of pupils 
had been limited to 13. It has now boon decided to increase the number to 30, of whom 

13 will be stipendiaries, the remaining being free students. Of the 18 pupils last year, 
eight passed the fiuaf examination and becomo teachers in village schools.* 

Primary School. — During the year .under roporfc these have increased in number 
from 20* with 481 pupils to 33 with 101 pupils. Tho increase is thus accounted for : 

14 new ones were established under orders of the 31st July, and one of tho pafchsalas, 

which in 1871-72*was in the Sibsagar district, was during tho yoar transferred to Lakhimpur. 
I explained above that the* Deputy Commissioner had not understood the* extent of the 
grant sanctioned on the 30th September, otherwise I think many more of these schools 
would have been established. * 

Indigenous Education. — There are eight* purely indigenous schools, from which 

* Besides thee there are .. m.ai-M rctu ™ 3 h , aV0 b “ U received; but it IS thought that this 

Mission school and an unaided girls’ number does iiot nearly represent the total amount of mdi- 
Rcho ° l - genous education in the district. The Deputy Commis- 

sioner jjjirposes giving pathsala grants to thoso schools by way of cnoouragoment. I have 
only received complete statistical returns from six of these schools. 

Five of these eight schools are in tho Jorehat sub-division, and Mr. Carnegy, tho Assist- 
ant Commissioner in charge, writes on the subject as follows : — “ Tho mauzadars reported 
the existence of 12 indigenous schools in the sub-division, but the Doputy Inspootor of 
schools reports that ho could only find 5, and returns have only been recoivcd from 4. I, 
however, saw three such schools which the Doputy Inspector had not found, and havo little 
doubt I could havo found tho remaining four had 1 time to look for them. * * * 

***** In addition to these schools a good deal of indigenous educa- 
tion goes on at the different “ sliusters,” or religious establishments, scattered about tho 
country. This is especially % the caso at tho largo monasteries in the Majuli. On visiting 
Komolabari shuster, I found ‘between 60 and 70 boys who were learning to read and write. 
At Annihati and Dakhinpat the numbers are still larger.” 

We may thus safely stato that there are 14 indigendus schools in the district, besides 
a great deal of indigenous education imparted in the religious monasteries, at three of which 
alone, we may coneludo from Mr. Carnegy’s remarks, there were upwards of 200 pupils. 
The eight indigenous schools had 203 names on the rolls, or an average of 25 each ;+ 

thus we may safely conclude that tho 14 were attondod by 
about 240 scholars. These figures, with the 200 in threo of the 
monasteries, would give 440. Probably there are 30 indigenous pathsalos with an attendance 
of 500, and 300 boyc may bo found to have been attending at tho monasteries. I should 
not he surprised if these conjectures oomo oven below the truth. 

The Williamson Schools.— I am sorry to have to report that at the close of the year 
1872-73 these schools had not been started. On the 4th April I addressed a letter on the 
subject to the Commissioner of Asam, in answer to a call from him for a report for the 
information of Government. I askod you to procure surveying toachers for the sohools, 
and you selected two men. One of theso ultimately made his appearance and joinod his 
appointment at Jorehat on tho 13th May. Tho other, it appears, has thought bettor of 
I He is now coming. coming to such a distance from his home.t I had thought 

to procure carpenters from the artizan class in Dacca, out 
on application 1 to Mr. C. B. Clarke I learnt that there wore no men who would suit my 
requirements. I applied then to Dr. Fallon, and he roplied that ho could recommend “ a 
very practical carpenter, who is, moreover, an excellent, holiest fellow,” and that through 
him he could procure his fellow. But they would only come on cortain conditions, one 


t One alone had 86 names on its rolls. 


1 Not quite a middle class vernacular school. I do not know about Nazira ; it is a large and important place, hut so far as I 
know, only so because it is the head-quarters of the An&m Company, and is filled with their servants and dependents, for whom 
they may be expected totnake all the provision necessary in the way of education.— Commissioner. 
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of which was that, they should not be separated more tnan one or two miles from each 
other. This condition, of course, could not be acceded to, since the two schools are 27 miles 
apart ,• and I have written to this effect, requesting him to ascertain if they are willing to 
forego it. This they have refused to do. On the 8th May I applied to Mr. Woodrow to 
see if he could prooure suitable men, such as Chinese carpenters, or, better still, men from 
the railway workshops at Howrah. Mr. Woodrow does not think ho caif Belp me at all. To 
have a number of irons in the flro at once, I have applied to Lieutenant-Colonel Haig,* * * § 
Chief Engineer of Irrigation Works, and also to Messrs. Colvin, Cowie, & Co. The 
latter, I oelieve, sent up a carpenter to Mr. James, Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Naga Hills, and Mr. James reports well of him. 

I have submitted to the Commissioner a list of surveying instruments and of carpen- 
ter’s tools, which I think will be required for each school, and have requested him to give me 
permission to write for them at onoe, so that when surveying and carpenters are procured, 
they can begin work at once.f The school-house at Jorehat is really a magnificent build- 
ing, but is, 1 think, unsuited for the teaching of carpentry. That at Golaghat, though it cost 
Rs. 2,000 more, is much inferior. I think Captain Blathwaytc, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Golaghat, doos not exaggerate in tho least when he says that it cost “ about double its 
value/’ It is not to be oompared with the Jorehat school-house or with Mr. Blathwayte’s 
own house (in Golaghat). * 

Since writing the above I find that instead of artisan schools Government has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of two middle class vernacular schools at Jorehat and Golaghat, { to 
be supported out of tho Williamson bequest, and handicrafts are to be taught in the differ- 
ent pumio works yards of the province to boys who desire to bo acquainted with such works. 
Scholarships of Rs. 4 to 7 a month are to be given to 12 of^those boys. I hope A have 
these schools started in a very short time.§ 

I alluded above to a carpentry class which Mr. James has got up in the Naga IIills.|| 
This I heard of casually, but I have received no returns or statistics regarding it. I under- 
stood, however, from Mr. James that it was doing very well, and that the Nagas shewed a 
kind of natural taste for the work. IIo also 6tatod that a school for blacksmiths would 
be well attended, as tho Nagas are particularly clever at iron work, making knives and spears, 
in their own rough way, of a very superior order. The question is would it he^ wise to 
teach them to make better weapons of tho class, since they are not over particular Sow they 
use them upon the human body. 

Promoters of Education * 

Major A. E. Campbell, Deputy Commissioner ; Mr. P. T. Carnegy, Assistant Commis- 
sioner ; Captain L. Blathwayte, Assistant Commissioner ; Captain W. G. Maitland, Assistant 
Commissioner; Babu Ganga Govinda Sarma, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

• His answer, which reached mo on tho 13th, stated that he could not help mo in any way. * 

f The carpenter’* tools are not now required. 

J Not auite middle class vernacular schools, since the schools aro to he specially for the teaching of surveying, mensuration, 
and drawing.— Commissioner. m 

§ Tho Jorehat school was opened on Juno 23rd, with an attendance of 31 boys. 
j| Captain Butler noticos this school in his roport; it has yet hardly made a beginning.— Commissioner. 
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Return of Race of Teacher s of all School* in District Sibsagar on 31s£ March 1873. 
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• • 

Return showing the class of instruction at all the Schools in the District of Sibsagar 

in the month of March 1873 . 




Uri'fta Stage. 

Middle Stage. 


Primary Stage. 


/ 

No. of pupils 
iu the School 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stall* 
dnrd equivalent to 
that of the 1st and 
2nd classes of n school 

Comprising all pupils 
who aro not enumer- 
ated in the other 
columns numbered 1, 

Comprising pupils who have not attained 
tho standard of the 3rd cl ass of a school 
reading the vernacular scholarship 

I course. Pupils aro usually four years 
in this stage. 

• 

• 

on 31st March 
1873. 

teaching the Univer- 
sity Kill rat ico Course. 
Well propured pupils 
are usually two years 
in this stage. 

3, 4. Well prepared 
pupils arc usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
ensv sentences in 
their mother 

tongue. 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences iu 
their mother 

tongue. 

. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 Government Zilla 

School 

133 

Boys. 

22 

Boys. 

Ill 

Boys. 

• 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

2 Government Middle 

Vernacular Schools ... 

269 


• GO 

150 


50 



1 Government Normal 

School 

S3 Pa th sal as for Boys 

• 

2 Path sal as for Girls 

1 Unaided School for Girls 

6 Indigenous Schools ... 

13 


13 



1,001 

24 



570 


420 

2 

i 

• 

13 

4 

i 

U 

22 





8 


14 

103 

• 



30 

73 

Grand Total 

1,665 

22 

171 

i 

781 

21 

i 

5M 

27 


Statement of Schools under inspection in Sibsagar District , showing cost of Education y Sfc. 


Class of Schools. 

i 

° 3 

u.2 

D A. 

-O d 

g-2 

. ^ CO 

Monthly average 
attendance. 

Cost, to 
Government. 

Total cost. 

* - r - 

Cost of educating each 
rum. 

Hindu pupils on 
rolls. 

3 

4 

ll 

JSft 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 




Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P„ 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



Government Higher School 

1 

117 

2,275 2 8 

3,(H2 5 8 

19 7 1 

30 13 11 

115 

15 

„ Middle Vernacular Schools .. . 

*2 

238 

1,070 0 0 

2,090 11 0 

4 0 5 

7 13 4 

184 

77 

„ Normal School 

1 

11 

1,215 10 11 

1,215 10 11 

110 8 3 

110 8 3 

0 

4 

• 

„ Patlisalas for Boys 

33 

701 

1,123 0 6 

1,092 5 3 

1 13 11 

2 3 7 

805 

136 

„ „ for Girls 

2 

22 

192 O 0 

102 0 0 

8 11 7 

8 11 7 

10 

8 

„ Unaided Puthsalas 

0 

04 


21 0 0 


0 3 6 

04 

0 

,, „ Girls* Schools 

1 

22 


04 4 0 

« 

2 14 7 

22 


Total 

40 

1,205 

6,185 4 1 

8,897 5 7 

4 12 5 

6 13 10 ; 

1,290 ! 

1 

1 

492 

% 
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LAKHIMPUR. 


The district of Lakhimpur is, I suppose, the most backward in the whole Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal.* At the close of the year 1871-72 there wore only three sohools 
in the whole district, viz. the Government zilla school and two Government model schools, 
ono at the sadr station and the other at Sadiya. During the year under report 21 path- 
salas liavo been started, so that on the 31st March 1873 there were 24 schools in the district. 


Government Zilla School. — The number of pupils on the rolls has increased during 
the year from 77 to 91. The failure of the single Entrance candidate is ascribed by the 
hoad-master to repeated absence from the school. t 

The Committee attempted to raise subscriptions for the entertainment of a survey olass, 
but their attempts proved abortive. They have now askod me (in the case of tho present 
second master’s leaving) to nominate a man who has some knowledge of the art, and he will 
be obliged to devote some part of liis time to imparting instruction in it. 

Tho collection from fees and fines during the year amounted to Rs. 1,030, against 
Rs. 1,604-9-G in the previous year. 

Middle Class English Schools. — There are no middle English schools, and I think two, 
or ono at least, are very much necdod.f From there not being any, no minor scholarships can 
bo awarded in this district, and boys who obtain vernacular scholarships aro obliged to go to 
the higher class English school, in which their scholarships must lapse boforo they can 
possibly rise to tho Entrance Class ; and thus in the case of poor scholars tho result is (in 
consequence of their being debarred from competing for minor scholarships) that they are 
obliged to give over their studies, just perhaps at tho very time when thoy have shown tho 
greatest aptitude for continuing them. I urgon+ly hope that the District Committee will see 
tho need of schools of this class when they aro allotting the money granted to them for 
giving aid to schools. 

I observe that you state that there had been a grant-in-aid allotment to this district of 
11s. 540 which is to fall duo by the end of 1873-74. Though I have looked through 
back numbers of annual reports of public instruction, i cannot find any mention of aided 
schools’ in the Lakhimpur district. Thus also 1 am not able to explain tho following pas- 
sage from the report of the Assistant Commissioner of North Lakhimpur(rt) : — “There was 

an aided school at the head-quarters, but I found it closed on 
(,») Major Lamv left Kamrup ifor my arrival and it seems to have been so for some months previ- 
ously. Tho inhabitants who supported it at first gradually fell 
away iu their support till the allair collapsed.’’^ 


North t.ukluinpur 
U, ls7*2. 


on November 


Government Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — These are the two mentioned above ; 
one at Sadiva, and the other at the sadr station. They aro not flourishing schools. 

Tho number on tho rolls of tho sadr vernacular school w T as 107, against 141 last year. 
Chiefly as encouragement I awarded a vernacular scholarship to the one boy from tho school 
who passed the examination ; but as his answering was very poor, I only mado it tenable for 
ono year. I think the bad success of this school (and of its fellow at Sadiya) is owing to the 
' incompctency of tho masters ; and when I was in Dibrugnr T had to report very unfavorably 
of the school, and more especially so of tho acquirements of tho teachers. I then mado sug- 
gestions for the consideration of fhe District Committee for tho bettering tho condition of tin 
school, and I hear that they have been adopted. The tendency of my suggestions was the 
procuring of a better class of teachers by either removing those who were manifestly unfit 
(such as the second master, who could not add together two simplo fractions), or by degra- 
ding them to lower teaeherships in tho same school. I think tho rosult of the changes will 
be favorably attested at the time of the next vernacular scholarship examination. 

Brim \hy Schools. — As stated abovo, there w r ero 21 pathsalas in tho district on 31st March 
1 873. • One of these, at Patragauo, is close to tho Sibsagar district, and its houso was, I believe, 
actually situated in that district, so that last year it was reekonod among tho Sibsagar path.- 
salas The remaining 20 w ere started under orders of July 31st and September 30th. 

The pathsala at Patragano appears to bo a flourishing institution with its 56 boys on 
fhe rolls. The amount received from fees during tho year was not, however, very extra- 
vagant, being only Rs. 13, or somewhat less than sixpence a head per annum for educa- 
tion. The other pathsalas have been so recently started as not to require commont. 


m t, As '! ' ■ t,u ‘ m ,,<t K.lucar i..n is backward in AaAm in difli>re«t parts in proportion to their distance from Bonsai. 

1 lie MniLiks ti'i-ii to art \ui\\y b<, stib* to the introduction of schools among them | but the Inspector has omitted to take 
into ttC‘’ou:.t bi-re 1 ,*> nuiiH-nuM Kimmpti and SirJfcpho schools.— Cotnininsioner. * 

t This is a b ty wh .ra, I think, I reconmicndi-d thJ Committee to strike off the rolls on account of his repeated absence — 

X I would ivro nnimd that tho Committee rather turned their attention to tho improvement and extension of thoir zilla 
Khooi. 1 'D -.i h minor ndioUndiips and vernacular scholarships to tho /.ilia school, treating it for the purpose as if it 

were a til ill dir Enghdi school. — Loimni-Mionor. 4 t 

I l.o Dcpv.ty Commissioner of Lukhimour will be askod to report specially on this matter. —Commissioner. 

• • • 
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m 

Indigenous .Education.* — The Deputy Inspector says that of 21 indigenous schools he 
was only able to find two. Where he got the number 21 from lam at a loss to understand, 
as thoy are not spoken of in either the Doputy or Assistant Commissioner’s roport. The two 
schools referred to are attended by 9 and 14 boys respectively. Asamese puthies, and Bengali 
books, such as Infant Teacher, Part I, and Bodhoday, &o., are taught. TJjat there has been 
some simple indigenous education in the district, is plain from the fact that the mauzadars 
were able to find gurus (for the nowly established pathsalas) who had received thoir educa- 
tion in their own villages. These gurus, however, will still requiro some cultivation in a 
training class before they can be considered fit to teach up to t he primary scholarship course. 
The Assistant Commissioner at North Lakhimpur writes as follows : — “ Thero does not 
appoar to have been any regular moans of instruction in the sub-division. Such attainments 
in reading and writing as the people possess seem to have been obtained rather by private 
assistance than by any system of village schools.” 

Since the close of the year a Guru Training Class has been started at Dibrugar. 

Promoters of Education. — As such I would particularly mention — 

Major Clarke, Deputy Commissioner. 

Captain Lawronce, Assistant Commissioner. 

Major Lance, Assistant Commissioner. • 

Mr. Davidson, Tea-planter. 



Annual Return of Schools in the Lakhbnpur District for the year ending the 31 st March 1873 . 
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RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Teachers of Schools in District Lakhimpur on 3U£ March 1873. 



l Government Zilla 
ISCUO oL, 

• 

I 2 Government Mid- 
dle Vernacular 

I Schools. 

21 PATnSALAB. 

J 

Total 

- 24 Schools. 


• 

Bengalis. 

Asauiis. 

Bengalis. 

Asamis. 

Bengalis. 

Asamis. 

73 

u 

c 

« 

n 

Asamis. 

►4 

1 

p 

fc 

*-} 

W 

c 

• 

Hindus— 

Brahmaus 

2 

1 

3 



3 

fi 

4 

n 

Kayasthas 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

12 

Other castes above the lowest 







11 


11 

11 

Total of Hindus 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

So 

8 

24 

32 

Muhammadans — 

Sunis 

1 


' " + 




1 


1 

• • Gi&nd Total 

4 

2 

4 

2 

• 

1 

20 

0 


m 

33 

[ 




RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Pupils in Schools in District Lakhimpur on 31 st March 1873. 



l Government 
la School. 

ZlL- 

2 Government 
Vernacular 
Middle Schools. 

21 PATHSALA8. 

Total 24 Schools. 
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Mnnipuris. 

.2 

B 

8 
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Kachans. 

•■siaivsy 

Khamptis. 

Kacharis. 
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Hindus— • 














* 





Brahmans 

10 

... 




10 

... 

... 

4 

« 


m 






... 

so 

Khetris or Kshotris 

2 





... 

3 

0 



2 




8 

f 


il 

Kuyastlias 

15 

• 




17 



32 


04 

... 






04 

.Nahasaks 

3 





19 





22 





... 


22 

Sonarbanias 



... 



2 





2 

... 






- 

Other castes above the lowest 

... 

... 



... 

4 



2GS 


272 


... 

... 



• 

272 

Domes, Chundals, Haris 

7 





30 

• 

... 

11 


A 


... 

... 




54 

Total of Hindus 

87 


0 

4 

33 

94 

3 

0 

315 


m 


0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

S3 

•19S 

Muhammadans— 



















Sums 

9 

... 




27 

■■■ 


13 


54 






... 

54 

Christians— 



i 
















Protestants 

i 

1 


... 

1 ... 


... 

... 

... 



1 

... 

... 
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Buddiiists 


i 

i 


• 


... 

... 

... 

» * 


1 

1 





• 

1 

Others § 




... 


3 

... 

"¥ 


142 

3 

... 

142 




... 

145 

• Grand Total 

47 

i 

0 

4 

33 

124 

3 

G 

• 

333 

t 

142 

e 

504 

1 

148 

4 

3 

6 

33 

145 


TBis return is not quito satisfactory, as S3 Hindus arc put down without the race being given. 

It also differs slightly from the roturu of social positiou ; here we show 403 Hindus aud 145 " others,” and there 1 Hindus 
and 142 “others/ i 
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Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Lakhimpur in the month of 

March 1873 . 




Ur pee Stage. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 


Number of pupils 
in tho school 
on 31st March 
1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stan- 
dard equivalent to 
that of the 1st aud 
2nd classes of a 
school teaching tho 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in 
the other columns 
numbered 1, 3, 4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading the vernacular scholar- 
ships course. Pupils are usually four 
years iu this stage. 


University Entranco 
Course. Well pre- 
pared pupils are 
usually two years 
in this stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understrnu 
easy sentences in 
their mother 

tongue. 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences 
in their mother 
tongue. 



1 

2 

3 

4 


i 

l 

! 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

■ , 

1 Government Zilla School ... 

1 

01 

9 

40 

42 


2 Government Middle Verna- 
cular Schools 

133 


118 

11 

4 

11 Pathsalas* 

r 

475 

t 



175 

SOU 

Grand Total 

690 

I 

9 

1 

15S 

228 

304 


* This is not filled in from accurate statistics, but it is probably not far from llio truth. 


Statement of Schools under Inspection in Lakhimpur Districtj shoicing Cost of Education , tyc. 


« 

Class op Schools. 

1 

y 

-paojje 
-.WAV AJ 

Cost to 
Government. 

Total cost. 

Cost of educating 

EACH PUPIL. 

! 

3 

1 

33 

1 

\ 

2 

i 

|ll 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 




Rr. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Hr. A. P. 




Government Higher Schools 

1 

81 1 2,100 0 0 

3,631 10 1 

26 1 0 

42 0 8 

80 


9 

„ Middle Schools 

! 2 

155 

060 0 ft 

1,488 10 ft 

6 3 1 

9 9 4 

103 


27 

„ Pathsalas 

j 21 

428 

142 15 7 

233 9 8 

0 6 4 

0 8 8 

315 


18 

Total 

1 

i 24 

M7 

3,202 16 7 

5,251 13 0 

4 12 10 

7 13 11 

408 

64 
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GOALPARA* 

More than four-fifths of this very largo district is jungle. The population consists of 
Hindus, Masalmans, Garos, Rabhos, and Kacharis. There are a few zemindars, but the only 
means of livelihood among the rest of the people are cultivation and trades the latter being 
carried on by a few well-to-do men. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in speaking of the G7f new schools which have been opened, 
says that the people displayed such eagerness for education, that many more schools could 
have been easily opened had there been sufficient funds. “ Hitherto, he says, “ the distriot 
had no separate^ Deputy Inspector attached to it. It was under the Deputy Inspector of 
Kamrup, who oouldhardly bestow as much time and pains on it as are necessary to promote 
the ends of education in such a backward district as Goalpara. Owing partly to this and 
partly to the indifferencej of the people to the education of their boys, the educational 
progress of the district for the past year has boon very unsatisfactory.” I think the true 
cause of the educational backwardness of the district will bo found in the reason that I have 
given in the case of tho As&m districts, viz. the great unwillingness of the people to spend 
their money on anything that does not afford them any direct, or immediate, tangible, benefit. 

When the orders for the establishment of great numbers of pathsalfS* in all districts came 
out on the 80th of September, the want of a separate inspecting officer in Goalpara was 
severely felt, and it was found necessary to appoint a Sub- Inspector of Schools, who was 
intrusted with the duty of opening the new schools. The appointment of this new 
officer was sanctioned by the Commissioner of Kuch Bohar at the request of the 
Doputy Commissioner. Since then Government has been pfcased to sanction a Deputy 
Inspector for Goalpara, but no man has as yet been gazetted to the post, * though I 
nominated a Babu for it, and my nomination was approved of by the Deputy Commissioner. 
During the interval Babu Giris Chandra Datta,§ who had been appointed Sub-Inspector, has 
been given tho acting Deputy Inspectorship, and there is no doubt that he has displayed an 
extraordinary amount of energy and zeal ; but I greatly fear that many of the gurus aro 
not suited for their posts, as I found was the case in many of the new pathsalas established in 
the district of Kamrup. 

Government Higher Class English Schools. — The Deputy Commissioner "\vrites : 
“ It is a matter of great regret that, notwithstanding so much money is yearly spent by 
Government on it, the condition of the school is anything but satisfactory. For the past 
five years there has been a steady decrease in tho numerical strength of tho school, as the 
following table will show : 


Year. 

1868-09 


No. of pupils on tho 
rolls on tho 31st 

M arch. 

... 120 

1869-70 


... 100 

1870-71 


... 90 

1871-72 

e at 

... 6s 

1872-73 

• • • 

... 57 


“ This rapid falling off in the number of students has from time to time been attributed 
to various causes, || — such as tho indifference of parents to anything liko real education of 
tlieir boys, enhancement of fees, tho establishment of a vernacular school in the close vicinity, 
and the like. But I fear the real causo lies beyond any of these. 

“ Since the conversion of tho school from an aided to a Government onelf it has not 
passed a single candidate in the Entrance Examination ; and if tho parents show any 
indifference to keeping their boys long in the school, it is partly became of the repeated bad 
success of the school at the University Examinations. It is belioved that in one or two 
instances parents anxious to give their children a good English education have been 
compelled to send them to other zilla schools.” 

With reference to my proposal to change the establishment of the school as soon as an 
opportunity offered, the Deputy Commissioner says that it was approved by the Committee.* 
“ Babu Rajani Kumar Datta, the head-master, having now creditably passed the Native 
Civil Service Examination, and there being every probability of his being soon provided with 
an appointment in the subordinate executive service, it is hoped that the proposed changes 
will ere long be effected.” 

# I have no special note or remarks to offer on this report for. Goal para.— -Commissioner. 

t One is an unaided school. * f • * 

1 He stated before that they displnyeSLgrent eagerness for education* 

1 This Officer has since been gazetted.— Commissioner. 

|| The head-master gives us another reasoi. his own absence (while preparing for flic Native Civil Servico) for more than 
four months of they ear ; but this would only account for the decrease in tho year 1872-73. I myself am of opinion that the 
reason is to be found in the great want of success which has attended the school at tho University Entrance Examinations, 
and to the head-master’s not taking proper interest in his work. 

T In 1861-66. 
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The Committee is making attempts to raise a monthly subscription of Rs. 40, which, 
with a Government grant of the some amount, will enable the school to maintain on its staff 
of teachers a surveying master . 

There are no Government Middle Class Schools in the distriot. 

Aided Middle Class English Schools. — There are three schools of this class with 1 61 
pupils. These are favorably reported on by the Officiating Deputy Inspector. Colonel 
Comber (the Deputy Commissioner) visited and examined one of tnese, but thought there 
was much room for improvement “ both in respect to the number of pupils and their advance- 
ment.” 

There are ten aided Middle Class Vernacular Schools — one less than in 1871-72. The 
Mulakhowa school received no aid during the year, and is (though its grant was never 
formally cancelled) extinct. These schools are reported to be in a bad condition excepting 
the llitabidh&yini school, which is said to be in a flourishing state. There are 98 pupils 
on its rolls, but it did not make any great show at the vernacular scholarship examination, 
only sending up two candidates, of whom one passed. 

Guru Training Class. — This was opened on the 1st February last, in connection with 
the zilla school. It is reported to bo getting on well ; in fact, the Deputy Commissioner 
reports that three eurus have already been sent out to take charge of pathsalas, 
and that they aro pronounced by the Sub-Inspector to be superior to the ordinary 
gurus. I suppose by theso last are meant the old gurumanashay class, or those 
men who have been put in charge of pathsalas without any special training. There 
wero 15 names on the rolls on t ho 31st March, and in order that the gurus may learn 
practically the art of teaching, a pathsala has been attached to the institution. 

Primary Schools (Aided). — Previous to Government orders of the 3Gth September, 
there wero no aided pathsalas in the district. Between that date and the close of the 
year Co have been established ; of theso two are girls' pathsalas. It appears, as I had 
expected, that the gurus are not quite competent ; however, the Deputy Inspector intends 
sending some of the least efficient of them to the training class during the ensuing rice 

sowing season. Two of the boys' pathsalas are of the nature of maktabs, and Urdu is taught 

in them to Masalman lads. The two girls’ pathsalas are attended by twonty-one girls, and 
the sixty-three schools for boys have 1,321 on their rolls, the average being 20 J per 

1 :>athsala. Out of these numbers two hundred and twelve are Muhammadans, and one 
nindred and fifty-one are Garos, Kachars, B abbas, &c. In the sixty-five pathsalas (aided) 
there are only three pypils belonging to the middle classes of society, and these three are 
girls ; all the rest eonje under the classification of “ the masses. ” From the return shewing 
the class of instruction, we fiud that only one hundred and fifteen of these thirteen hun- 
dred and forty-two can read, write, and understand easy sontencos in their mother tongue. 

In addition to the sixty-five pathsalas above-mentioned, aid is given to the American 
Garo schools* Baptist Mission to help it in extending education among the 

sc 8 * Garos . As was the ease last year, the Mission keeps up a Normal 

School and 12 pathsalas for, Garo boys, and during the year under report it has opened 
a girls’ school. I bring theso schools into my Goalpara report, sinco I have received no District 
Educational Iteport from the Garo Hills ; besides I beliovo many, if not all, of the schools 
are really situated at the foot of the Hills, and in territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara. Bengali is taught in all of these schools, there being 
no books in the Garo language. There were 210 on tho rolls of the 14 schools with a 
monthly average attendance of 222. 


Unaided Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — These are five in number. The Bijni 
School and the Dolgoma Schools recoivo respectively from the Bijni Estate Es. 100 and 
Ks. 16 a month: the Mainkar Char School is supported by Megh Eaj B£y Bahadur at 
a cost of Es. 20 a month : the Bakribari School is kept up by Babu Kali Narayan Singh 
Baruya^at a monthly cost of Its. 25: and tho fifth is self-supporting, but is not likely to 
last long, as it is only by a very high rate of foes that it is able to continue in existence, and 
the numbers on the rolls aro gradually decreasing. I hope tho Distriot Committee may be 
able to give it Government aid. 

Private Pathsalas. — The Deputy Commissioner says there is only one in the distriot, 
and the Deputy Inspector says ho could find no more though he “ al ways made every possible 
inquiry.” The boys of this pathsala are taught to read and writo AsaraeBe, and onlv very 
little attention is paid to arithmetic. The teacher is paid by presents of rice, dal, &o., besides 
getting a few pice ; altogether it is supposed he gets an equivalent for Es. 3 or Es. 4 
a month. 

There are two Sanskrit T6h attended by 30 Brahmans. One is kept up by the family 
priest of the Eaja of Bijni, who is paid Rs. JO-7 a month for Leaching; the other is supported 
by the G&uripur zemindar. In both these Sanskrit Grammar and Smriti (Hindu law) ore 
taught. 

Unaided Girls’ Schools. — One was opened last November by the zemindar of Lakhi- 
pur, and promises well. The number of girls attending it is 22. Literature, arithmetic, and 
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• • 

needle work are taught by a Mistress from Dacca, who receives Es. 20 a month. The 
Deputy Commissioner says he visited this school, and that the girls acquitted themselves veiy 
oreaitably. 

’ Unaided Night School,— The Deputy Commissioner writes: "Through the sole exer- 
tions of Babu Pumananda Baruya, Extra Assistant Commissioner, a night sohool has been 
opened here last February. The number of the students on the rolls in that month was 24 or 
25. On the 31st March last it was 17 ; but I am sorry to be informed that since then the 
number has fallen. It is hoped Babu Purnananda will exert his personal interest with the 
people to create in them an interest for the school, without which it is futile to expect it 
to be a lasting institution.” 

As promoters of Education I would particularly mention 
Colonel Comber, Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara. 

Babu Purnananda Baruya, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Goalpara. 

„ Pratap Chandra Baruya R&y Bahadur, zemindar of Gouripur. 

„ Prithi Earn Chaudhuri R&y Bahadur, zemindar of Lakhipur. 



Annua! Return of Schools in the Goalpara District for the gear ending the 31 st March 1873 , 
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Race not given. 
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Asarn Circle — Goalpara. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Goalpara in the 

month of March 1873 . 




Uppkei Stage. 

; Middle Stage. 


Primary Stage. 



Number of pu- 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a 
standard equivalent 
to that of the 1st and 

Comprising all 
pupils who are 
not enumer- 
ated in the 
other columns 
numbered 1, 3, 
*. Well pro- 
pared pupils 
are usually four 
years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attained 
the standard of tlio 3rd class of a 
school resiling the vernacular scholar- 
ships course. Pupils are usually four 
years in this stage. 


pits in ihe 
school on 31st 
March 1873. 

2nd classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entranco Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
aro usually two years 
in this stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother ton- 
gue. 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother ton- 
gue. 

• 


Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. | 

Girls. 

Boys. J 

Girls. 

1 Government ZUla School 

57 

6 

51 

4 


' 


3 Aided Middle English Schools 

161 

• 

18 

100 


*3 


10 Aided Middle Vernacular 
Schools 

• 

307 


33 # 

115 


129 

# ] 

• 

• 

1 Government Guru Training 
Class 

15 



15 




05 Fathsalas 

1,3*2 

1 



116 


1 

1,206 | 

21 

ft Unaided Middle Vernacular 
Schools 

167 




70 


97 


1 Unaided Pathsala 

19 





If,* 


2 Unaided TAls 

30 



30 



l 

1 Unaided Night School 

17 


17 

• 



1 

1 

1 

1 Unaided School for Girls 

22 




l 



f 41 

Grand Total 

2,137 

6 

119 

*75 

:~ r 

i 

1 

S 42 


Statement of Schools under Inspection in District Goalpara , showing cost of Education , <$•<?. 


Class of Schools. 

Number 
of Institu- 
tions, 

Monthly 
averago at- 
tendance. 

Cost to 

Total cost. 

Cost op educating 
each puriL. 

i 

Hindu f 

Masnlman 

Government. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total. J 

pupils j 

i 

pupils. 

1 Government Higher 

School 

1 | 

61 

Rs. A. P. 

2,229 0 0 

Its. A. P. 

3,664 10 3 

Rs. A. P. 

36 8 8 

Us. A. P. j 

60 1 2 : 

45 

l 

U 

Aided Middle English 
8chools 

3 

14* 

1,338 0 0 

3,198 15 3 

9 4 8 

22 3 5 

154 

4 

• 

Aided Middle Vernacular 
Schools * 

10 

310 

1,470 0 0 

3,155 4 9 

4 10 3 

9 15 9 

198 

101 

Government Gum Train- 
ing Class 

1 

12 

249 6 0 

249 6 0 

20. 12 6 ! 

20 12 6 

15 


Pathsalas 

Oft 

1,256 

521 13 0 

• 

756 1 0 

0 6 7 

0 9 7 

# 979 

212 

Unaided Schools 

0 

Total 

— JL 

10 

S' 

i 

2,942 15«6 

• 

12 1 9 

234 ■ 

21 

90 



2,032 

5,814 3 0 

13,967 4 8 

2 13 9 

6 13 11 

1,625 

3-49 


• • 







Annual Return of the Garo Schools in the Goalpara District for the year ending 31 st March 1873 . 
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Asam Circle— Goalpara. 

RETURN OP SOCIAL POSITION AND CREED. 

Return of the Social Position of the Pupils in all-tin: Schools in the Garo Hills in District 
Goalpara, for the year ending the 31stf March 1873, according to the Occupation, Profession, 
or Trade of their Parents or Guardians. 



Agriculture. 


Cultivators, 


. Gardeners, small 

m 

lidyats. 

• Christians ... 

... 49 

Others 

... 200 


Total ... 219 



Summary . 

• 

t 

Pupils belonging 
to the Lower 
Classes. 

Christians ... 

... ... 

... 49 

• Others 


• ... 200 


• Total ... 249 

Creed of Masters. 

Christians ... ... ... ... 1C 


RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Pupils of the Mission Schools in the Garo Hills in District Goalpara on the 

rolls on 31st March 1873. 


Christians— 


Garos. 

Caeliaris. 

Birmese. 

Protestants ... 

••• 

... 38 ^ 



11 

Others 

its • • • 

... 191 * 

5 

4 


• 

Grand total 

... 229 

5 

15 


Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in the Garo Hills in District Goalpara 

in the month of March 1873. « 



Upper Stage. 

Number of 
pupils in 
tuo school 
on 3lst 
March 1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
havo reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to 
that of the 1st and 
2nd classes of a school 
teaching tho Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 
in this stage. 

• 


Middle Stage. 


Comprising all pupils 
who arc net enumer- 
ated in the other 
columns numbered 1. 
8, 4. "Well prepared 
pupils aro usually 
four years in this 
stage. 


Primary Stage. 


Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a* 
i school reading the vernncular scho- 
larships course. Pupils are usually 
r four years in this stage. 


'can read, write, and 
understand easy 

sentences in t\\mr m 

mother tongueT 


(, .’ho Rev. T. J. Keith writes that ho has not data to go upon to All up this return 
K with any accuracy, 
i J 
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Statements of Schools under Inspection in the Oaro Ilills , showing cost of Education , fyc. 
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Asam Circle — Darjiling . 


DARJILING. 

Th© district report and returns did not reacli me till Sunday, June 22nd, and as a 
consequence the whole of my report was detained. 

Of the educational proceedings in this district during the year, I may say that my 
direct information has been absolutely nil. Indirectly, I was aware that St. Paul’s School 
was in existence, from the fact that I countersigned its grant-in-aid bills up to the month 
of March. Though I had not visited either Goalpara or Jalpaiguri, still I was kept 
informed to a great extent of what was doing in them through my Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors : and a perusal of the diaries of these officers gave mo a good deal of information ; 
but in Darjiling I have no subordinate to look to, and the consequence is, I have been 
left altogether in the dark. If the Commissioner of Kucli Behar would be so kind as to 
direct the Education Committees in the districts of his division to send me copies of their 
minutes of proceedings, it would be satisfactory. I proceed to give a summary* * * § of 
the information contained in tho reports of the Deputy Commissioner and the Rev. Mr. 
Macfarlane, of the Presbyterian Mission. « 

Government Zilla School. — This had been a middle class English school, but it 
was abolished. It was attended chiefly by • tho children of the amla and other 
foreigners resident in Darjiling,- whereas it was the desire of Government to make the 
school attractive to boys belonging to the hill tribes, and ultimately it was split up into 
two — described by Mr. Edgar as — one a boarding school Jpr Bhutias and Lepclw*, and 
the other an aided school of a non-descript character, mainly intended for Bengali* and * 
Hindustanis.” The old sohool-house has been made over to the boarding school as well 
as a grant of Rs. 150 monthly. This money^mys the head-master Rs. 100 a month, and 
the remainder is supposed to bo given in stipends of Rs. 5 each to six boarders, besides 
providing for contingencies. At first two Lepcha boarders came, afterwards three Bhutias, but 
it is doubtful if all five were ever at tho school together. On the 81st March, there were seven 
boys on the rolls, of whom four were Bhutias, the other three being Bengalis. These seven 
boys are reportod to be in tho primary stage of education. It appoars to mo somewhat like 
throwing away publio money f to pay a Mastor of Arts 11s. 100 a month for teaching seven boys 
how to read and write and do a little arithmetic. I presume the three Bengalis are not stipend- 
holders, but that they attend tho school because no fees are levi^l. The Deputy Com- 
missioner writes : “ 1 cannot better describe tho state of things that has existed since the open- 
ing of the school than by saying that the boys have been playing one long continued game of 
hide and seek with their mastor. I believe that the latter has done his utmost to keep the 
boys together and to teach them, but the principle on which the boarding-house was com- 
menced, viz. that of paying the stipends to tho boy’s friends on condition of their feeding 
the boys, was utterly wrong, and I do not think that any one in the Babu's position could 
have overcome the difficulties with whioh ho has had to contend. ” Certainly the arrange- 
ment is a strange one, that boys in a boarding school should still bo fed by their parents 
or guardians. The head master iy his report says that one great defect in the system is 
that the boys can loave the sohool when they like. He suggests that the boys be obliged, 
on beooming stipendaries, to entcrj into a contract to continue at the school for 
fivo years, failing which, to be subject to a fine of the amount of money which, as stipend- 
holders, thoy had drawn from Government. It would appear that boys are easily persuaded 
to come to the sohool, but the difficulty is to keep them there. I think some such plan as 
that suggested by the head-master should be adopted. It is very absurd to say that a boy, 
after receiving thirty or forty rupees for coming to school, should bo allowed to leave it just 
at the time when he is beginning to learn. 

The Middle Class English School.— Rupees 40 a month of the original grant was set 
aside for an English school. One of the clerks in the Deputy Commissioner’s office gets 
Ks. 31 a month for teaching the boys English for two hours a day; from this sum he pays 
an assistant Rs. 5. The Rs. 9 remaining goes fftr contingencies. A munhsi is kept who is • 
paid from the fees, tho rate of which varies according to the circumstances of each boy, from 
Rs. 1-3 to annas 3, except in tho Persian class, where all the students pay Rs. 1-3. 
The subjects taught in this sohool are§ English and Persian ; and in tho boarding sohool 

* Instructions have been issued through the Deputy Commissioner to this effect.— -Commissioner. • 

t 1 quite agree with Mr. Martiu. During my tour to Darjiling, I visited and inquired into this school, and found that tho 
boys run away as often as they pleaso, on tho pica chiefly that they wanted to see their wives. I was not much impressed with the 
energy of the master entrusted with tho charge of these Bhutia boys. For the«grcater pnrt of tho year, he is literal^ without 
employment, and yet has never attempted to \ttist iu teaching tho boys of A\o grant-in-aid, — I should say middle class English — 
school, who atfo next door. Besides the master/ salary of lls. 100 , thore is further expenditure on account of house-rent (Rs. 1 «) 
and stipends to the boys. I four the school, on its ^rosent footing, will never work, or bo of any benefit. Unless the selected fads 
are enclosed within four walls, their uncivilised habits will always lead them to leave the place at any whim. The 11101103* will be 
far more useful dovoted to the grant-in-aid school. — Commissioner. 

I I do n<ft anticipate any advantage from such a course. — Commissioner. 

§ The boys know very little of FerBian, and indeed the whole of the pupils aro vfry backward. The master con only devote 
the early mornings, and that is insufficient teaching. The pupils were tilthily dirty. 
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English alone. I think it would bo advisable to givo tho head-master of the boarding 
school charge* * * § of tho two schools ; instead of being thrown away altogether upou soven 
unmanageable boys, he would thus have a good school of forty odd boys, and tho present 
man, who teaches the English school, might be retained as second master. The only thing 
that I wonder at now is, that all the boys do not flock to the boarding school, where they 
would be instructed by a very, good man, and where they would have to pay no schooling fees. 

Amici) lilt ; her Class School. —St. Paul's school was started in Calcutta in 1845. 
Its intention is to supply a good education at a moderate cost in connection with the Church 
of England to the sons of Europeans and East Indians. It was removed to Darjiling in 
1861. It receives a Government grant-in-aid of Its. 288-7 monthly, of which only 
Its. 2,6l8-7f was drawn in the year. On the 31st March 1873 thero wore 47 on the 
rolls, against 3S of tho preceding year. Tho school is under the direction of a committee 
of gentlemen, all or most of whom are resident iu Calcutta. The Deputy Commissioner 
thinks that its popularity, and possibly its efficiency, might be increased if some persons of 
influence in Darjiling were addod to the list. The school sent up four candidates to 
tho Entrance Examination, of whom one only passed. The head-master, tho Roy. G. M. 
Wilson, m.a., reports that the average attendance of pupils in tho higher classes is not so 
great as one would expect, in consequence of many boys going to England at the age of 13 
or 14. 

Aided Middle Class English SeirooLs. — Thero was one at Bagdokra, which had 21 boys 
on its rolls on March 31st. It received Rs. 14 from Government, and the Secretary, Babu 
Sambhu Nath Das, made up the amount of local subscription required according to the condi- 
tions of the grant. Mr. EdgLr writes in connection with this school : t{ I need scarcely say that 
the standard of tho school was not very high, but such as it was it conferred a great benefit 
on the jotedars of the Terai, a class of yeomen among whom I think it most desirable to 
encourage, education of a somewhat higher kind than that given in primary schools. I there- 
fore regret to say that, owing to the death of Babu Sambhu Nath, and tho consequent 
cessation of his subscription, the school is for tho prosont closed.J — I am, however, trying 
through Mr. Paul, to got some of tho leading jotedars in tho neighbourhood to tako up 
tho work, and I hope that he will be ablo to start other anglo-vernacular and middle schools 
of an unambitious character during the next cold season.” 

While on the subject of aided schools, I beg leave to call your attention to the fact that 
Rs. 5,000 has been allotted to Darjiling to bo spent in aid to schools in tho district. 

It appears to me that the Deputy Commissioner will experience great difficulty in 
making the necessary inquiries relative to tho amount to be expected from local sources, on 
which inquiries the amount of grant to a school must be beased. It seems then that a Deputy 
or Sub-Inspector of Schools is necessary for Darjiling, who, under tho guidance of the Magis- 
trate and District Committee, will select sites for aided schools, and into whose hands might 
be intrusted the establishment of such primary schools as are not to bo made over to the 
Mission. 

Primary Schools. — All the primary schools in this district are at prosont under tho 
Rev. Mr. Maofarlaue, of the Presbyterian Mission, who receives a monthly allowance of 
Rs. 175, and in addition to this sum Rs. 1,200 has lately boon made over to him from the 
pathsala grant to the district. Tho balanco of the grant is to bo spent on schools in tho 
Terai, but Mr. Edgar states that ho cannot make a beginning till tho cold weather. This 
is another reason, as I stated above, for a Deputy or Sub-Inspector being necessary for tho 
district. Mr. Maofarlaue had, before the closo of the year under report, started five paths&las 
under orders of tho 80th September. On tho 31st March he had altogether 25 schools (with 
G13 on the rolls), one of which is a school for girls, and another a normal school. Of tho 
613 pupils, 557 were boys and 56 girls. Thirty-two girls read in the schools for boys, the 
other remaining 24 aroon the rolls of the girls’ school. The languages taught iu theso schools 
arc Bengali, Hindi, Urdu in Roman character, and Lepcha. 

I quote here from Mr. Macfarlane's report — 

“ All tho schools established during the previous year wore maintained during the past 
year, with the exception of tho two Terai schools at Matigarah and Hed Muri, which were 
transferred respectively, to Haskhowa and Raniganja. Five pathsalas have been established 
in the hills since the 30th September last, three of them in the midst of tea plantations 
at Duteria, Changtang, and Gell ; one iu the cinchona plantation at Mangpu, and one 
among tho Lepcha villages at Sitong.” 

I cannot understand the first part of the above paragraph. Last year Mr. Macfarlane 
sent in returns for 32 village schools and 2 normal schools, so that if, as stated, all the 
schools were maintained, the mission should now have 39 sohools instead of 25.§ One normal 

• l should like to nee some such arrangement carried out. — Commissioner. 

f Thi* is according to tho head-master's figures, and represents 11 months grant. For tho reason that ho doon not show 
the grant for the mouth of March 1873 — viz., that he received it in April, — I hold that hero 13 months' grant should be shown 
since the grants for February and March 187*2 were not received till tho April following. 

X Should the Terai he made over as proposed to the Jalpaiguri district, tho committee will no doubt bo ablo to ro-optu and 
carry r»n the school. — Commissioner. 

§ Explanation of this seeming discrepancy will be separately submitted.— Commissioner. 
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school last year was for Lopchas, and the other for Nepalis ; # probably these two have been 
merged into one, but where then are the remaining 13 ? 

Mr. Macfarlane continued : — “ Had it not been for the scarcity of labour on the tea 
plantations, four more pathsalas would have been established * * * * * It is 

expected, however, that by the end of this year some ten more pathsalas will be established in 
the hills. The prejudices which the managers of the tea plantations at first had against 
schools are gradually disappearing as they find that they are doing them no harm * * 

The boys in the Terai schools are far ahead of those in the hills as regards the progress 
made in school. In fact, as regards education, the Terai seems to be very like the rost of 
the plains of Bengal. In the hills everything — race, language and condition of the people— 
is different. It is hard to say which of the two classes forming the mass of the hill popula- 
tion — the village agriculturists and the tea plantation coolies — presents the greater difficulty 
as regards education. Among the villagers, little Nepali boys, almost as soon as they 
can distinguish between a goat and a sheep, aro employod to look after their parent’s cattle ; 
and the teachers find it, as a rule, exceedingly hard work to collect half a dozen of them 
and keep them regularly at school. Again, on the tea plantations, from the end of March 
till the beginning of November, a little boy, with scarcely strength enough to carry two or 
three seers on his back, gets three rupees a month of wages, so that during that period the 
plantation schools are almost entirely deserted * * * * A*1 that the hill-people 

care for their boys to learn is tho merest elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic). It 
is so easy to learn to read and write Hindi, that a sharp boy acquires a fair knowledge 
of both by the time he has gone througli the Hindi Primer. Accordingly we find that 
many boys, as soon as they have gone through the Primer, consider their education finishod. 
They can rea<| and write to tlioir own and their parent’s satisfaction, and that is a^J. they 
care for. • • 

Girls’ Schools. — There is only one, and the life of this is chiefly owing to Miss 
Macfarlane’s energy and perseverance. Tfio Nepalis, we are told, think tho idea of edu- 
cating girls quite absurd. “ Some encouraging symptoms,” writes Mr. Macfarlane, “ how- 
ever have appeared, as a number of lads who were trained in the Normal School have begun 
teaching their sisters since they have become teachers.” 

Backs. — The schools of Darjiling aro attended by boys and girls of the Bengali, 
Boliari, Asami, Nepali, Bhutia, and Lepcha races. Of the last-mentioned race, Mr. Mucfarlane 
writes : — 

“ The Lepchas seem to be dying out, a dead silence generally reigns around tlioir soli- 
tary houses, which form such a contrast to those of the Nepalis, sound which crowds of 
merry-looking, healthy, chubby-faced little boys and girls aro always to bo seen playing. 
The Nepalis aro tho Anglo Saxons of these hills ; and tho Lepchas seem to ho undergoing 
the same fate as the North Amorican Indians.” 

Mr. Macfarlane employs three Sub-Inspectors in looking after tlio Mission Schools. 
One looks after the schools in tho Terai Sub-Division, while two aro engaged in the hills, 
one inspecting tho schools round Darjiling, and tho other tlioso round about Kursiong. 
The Deputy Commissioner reports that one of the Mission Inspectors, though asked by the 
Assistant Magistrate to furnish him with information, had not done so, apparently on tho 
ground that he was not under him. 11 This seems to mo quite wrong,” ho writes, “ and on 
principle I should refuse to allow grants-in-aid to any school not regularly inspected by the 
machinery in use throughout the province, and I think it very objectionable that tho sub- 
divisionai officer should be practically ignored by tho aided mission schools, while we are 
trying in all other parts of our educational system to utilize to the utmost extent his position 
and influence.”* 

This is no doubt a very just cause of complaint, but I am suro Mr. Macfarlaue would 
not only be willing, but happy, to take steps that such a thing should not kappon again. 


• Probably due to somo misunderstanding. A copy of tho Inspector*® remarks will be forwarded to Mr. Maclarlanc.— 
Commissioner. 
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• Either there is a mistake here, or Mr. Macfarlane has drawn Rs. 195 iustead of Be. 175 monthly, 
t Entries inexplicable.— W. S. A. 
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Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Darjiling in the 

month of March 1873 . 


• 

No. of pupils in 
the school on Slst 
March 1873. 

• 

• 

Middle Stags. 


Primary Stage. 


*i§ 

a 

Comprising all pupils 
who arc not enumer- 
at ed in the other 
columns numbered 1, 
3, 4. Well prepared 
pupil* are usually four 
yoars In this stage. 

1 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd class of a school reading the 
vernaculur scholarship course. Pupils are 
usually four years in this stage. 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy sen- 
tences in their mother 
tongue. 

Cannot rend, write, and 
understand easy sen* 
tences in their mother 
tongue. 

1 

2 

3 

• 


BoyB. 

I 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


1 Government Zilla School ... 

SB* 

5 

... 

Id 

< 

14 



1 Government Boarding School 

7 

... 

• 

5 


2 



1 Aided Middle School 

21 

3 


12 

... 

6 








• 


• 


1 Aided Higher 8ch»ol 

47 

No ] 

return. 




• 

♦7 • 

25 Aided Misslou Schools 

613 

9 ,1 

4 

248 

1 

300 

Hi 










* 

Grand Total ... 

723 

17 

4 

281 

1 

322 

Cl 

47 


Statement of Schools under Inspection in Darjiling District , showing cost of Education , fyc. 







Cost of educating each 
pupil. 

. 

JO 

Clasb or Schools. 

■ 

: 

Number of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Average 

monthly 

attendance. 

Cost to Govern- 
ment. 

Total Cost. 

1 

To Govern- 1 
ment. 

! 

Total. 

11 imlu 
pupils. 

I 

I 

Government Middle English 
Schools 

2 

• 

41 

Ks. A. P. 

• 

1,489 4 9 

Ka. A. P. 

1,002 12 » 

Its. A. P. 

36 5 2 

Us. A. P. 

39 1 6 

20 

17 

Aided Higher Schools 

1 

38 

2,G18 0 0 

9,112 0 0 

68 14 4 j 

239 12. 7 



Aided Middle English Schools... 

1 

23 

108 0 0 

SCI 1 0 

7 4 10 

15 11 2 

1 

90 | 

! 

| 1 

Aided Mission Schools 

20 

507 

2,320 0 0 

6,055 1 8 

3 14 2 

10 2 3 

• 

) 


Mission PathsalaB ... 

5 

89 

80 0 0 

220 8 0 

0 14 4 ' 

3 7 8 

y 5i7 

55 

Total 

20 

788 

6.075 4 9 

17,851 7 5 

8 7 6 

22 0 3 

557 

73 

• 
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JALPAIGURI 


1. Captain II. C. Money, the Deputy Commissioner, romarks that education has been very 
backward in this district, except in Boda, formerly a part of Rungpur, and the seat of 
a munsiff’s court. The people do not live in villages or congregations of homesteads, but 
as a rule in solitary homesteads, scattered at some little distance from eaoh other. Being a 
purely agricultural population, flic boys at an early age are valuable for labour purposes, 
and hence are not sent to schools situated at a distance from their homos. He further 
states that the above remark is especially applicable to the Wostorn Dvars. Another cause 
operating against education is the absenco of an upper or wealthy class in the distriot, the 
population being almost entirely composed of Rajbausis and lower class Masalmans 
holding small jotes. Added to these natural disadvantages, he adds, was the very defective 
system under which education had been, till very lately, controlled. He continues : u I 
would remark that, opposed as I have been since I liavo had chargo of a district, to thesystom 
under which I was kept iu the dark as to what was done for tho education of tho masses under 
my charge, while a Deputy Inspector managed such matters as he doomed best, I had "no idea 
of the extent of its abuses until the late changos took place. * I now find that grant-in-aid 
pathsalas used to be moved without sanction from the site for whioh the grant 
was originally made, apparently to suit the convenience of pandits, and that pan- 
dits would themselves remove their schools, or shut them up as suited their own 
convenience. In fact, there was no controlling power. A distant Inspector of Schools, not 
possibly being able to look irto such matters, was obliged to trust to his Deputy Inspectors, 
and the latter, as far as my experience lias gone, managed their trust badly. The year under 
report has seen a great change, and if anything can be done to give education to tho masses 
and bring it to their doors, it is the very wise measuro which tho Lioutonant-Govornor has 
inaugurated.” 

* 2. "With reference to the above, I would remark that a short timo after taking over 

charge of this ollice, I had on several occasions to complain of the Deputy Inspector of the 
Jalpaiguri circle, and it was chiolly owing to his shortcomings that I had him transferred to 
the Rurtgpur district, so that ho might bo more under my eye. The present Sub-Inspector of 
Jalpaiguri I have every reason to bo satisfied with, and 1 am glad to see that the Deputy 
Commissioner states that he “ is an active officer, and takes interest in his duty.” 

3. At the close of the year 1872-73 there were 01 schools with 1,358 pupils, against 35* 
schools witli 730 pupils, showing an increase of 20 schools and 622 pupils. Twenty of these 
are pathsalas started under orders of the 30tli September, and the Deputy Commissioner reports 
that additional ones are being rapidly opened in suitable spots. In the Dvars great difficulty 
is experienced in establishing Bchools.f The climate is bad, so that teachers can hardly ho 
induced to go to those parts ; besides, there aro no regular villagos, the people, as stated above, 
living in separate homesteads, so that it is not easy to select sites for schools, and whore there 
are any, they are poorly at t ended. £ There is one tribe, however, who congregate togethor more 
than tho Rajbausis. These are tho Meelies ; where one lives others live, and they build neat 
and clean villages. “ They are a bright, intelligent race,” writes Captain Money, “ and I am 
anxious to give them some means of education. They havo no written language, and their 
numbers are too small to make it an object to instruct them in thoir own language. They 
use Bengali as their medium of intercourse, and I would suggest primary education i*i 
Bengali as most adapted to their wants. The difficulty will bo to got men to live in the 
unhealthy jungles where Meches are to bo found.” 

4. There is no Higher Class School in this district, and the want is very much felt. 

I would earnestly solicit that Goverment be asked either to establish a Government zilla 
school at Jalpaiguri or to increase the aid which it now gives, so as to enable the Jalpaiguri 
school § to maintain a staff of teachers similar to that iu use in the zilla schools all 
over Bengal. That Government would be repaid for a little extra expenditure is, I think, 
very evident, since a better cla>s of writers for its offices in Jalpaiguri could be obtained 
for the pay, if qualified men could be procured on tho spot. As it is, tho Deputy Commis- 
sioner says, “he never before experienced such difficulty in obtaining ordinarily fair English 
copyists as in Jalpaiguri.” The school has been considerably improvod during the year, extra 
subscriptions having been collected ; and I recently sent a B.A. there as head-master. But 


• This should ho 3*3, vide note on tho subject of primary schools below, 

f It is proposed during the present year to open ono or two experimental schools in selected Mechpnrahs for the healthy 
scasrns id t lie \ ear, and thus endeavour to create u taste for learning, und also educate a few Mich as teachers. — Commissioner. 

X It is intended to employ the influence of IJodaram, a Modi Tehsildar, iu carrying out this arrangement. For the llajbansis 
living in the Dvars there are schools lit Fall&cotta r— 


MyrniRuri. 
Chengmari. 
Shopubari. 
A tngur i. 


1’ararpur, 

Alipur, 

Hliidilmri, 

ilaldibnri, 


) 


• / 

Pathsalas. ( The school at Fallacottn is middle class 
English.— Commissioner. 


§ This school has hitherto failed for want of a good teacher, the salary being insufficient to attract a good man. The Com- 
mittee have lately raised the pay of the hrad-Hiauler f rom Its. 50 to Its. 80. If tho (Government would establish a zilla school it 
would be a great boon, but pending the district reorganization, 1 cannot recommend this formally. 
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Asam Circle — Jalpaiguri . 

• • 

me good man cannot make a school good; nor can one man, able to teach up to tho 
Entrance standard, place a school on a footing with Government zilla schools which generally 
have two or more such men I think J alpaiguri, which is the head-quarters of tho Commis- 
sioner of Kuoh Behar, is entitled to a zilla school ; but if so much money is not available, I 
would request that some increase be made to the present grant given to the school. Its. 50 is 
now given monthly by Government, but if this sum were doubled, it would go far, with the 
additional subscriptions raised, towards bringing the school up to the status of a higher plass 
sohool. Tho Deputy Commissioner states that some boys, who in former years had passed 
the minor scholarship examination, abandoned their studies, they having finished tho highest 
course the district could offor and being unwilling to leave their parents and go to other 
districts. 

5. Middle Class Aided English Schools. — I learn from the Doputy Inspector’s report 
that two of the four schools of this class which were in existence at tho close of the year 
1871-72, have been converted into purely vernacular onos.* * * § I had no intimation of this 
before, and I have written to the Deputy Inspector asking him by what authority this was 
done. The Commissioner of A s&m was kind enough to send a circular to all the District 
Sohool Committees in the Asdm valley to keep mo informed of all their resolutions and pro- 
ceedings that I may know of all changes which liavo boon decided upon iffi Asain; but up to tho 
present date (June 4), I have never received a copy of the Committee’s minutes of proceedings, 
from either Jalpaiguri or Darjiling. I asked tke Commissioner of Kucli Behar, in my 
No. 49 dated April 7, 1873, to direct the School Committees! in his division to favour me with a 
copy of their minutes, but I do not yet know of his having dono so. I think tho Inspector 
of Schools ought to be made acquainted with all tho transactions of the School Commit^ es. 

6. I learfi. that tho reason for converting those schools into vornacular ones was that • 
as English sohools thoy had proved failures owing to the want of qualified teachers, — a 
want which is accounted for by there being ifb higher class school in tho zilla. 

7. The Jalpaiguri middle class English school has been recently raised, as I said above, 
to very nearly the rank of a zilla school. It is a very good school! and all its candidates 
(four in number) passed the minor scholarship examination : and tho two from the vernacular 
department passed the vernacular scholarship examination. Tho other middle class English 
school, which is started at Krishnaganj, was closed for several months of tho year, 
the local subscription failing ; it revived, however, on obtaining a grant from the Kucli 
Behar State, and is now reported to he working well. 

8. Government Middle Class Vernacular School. — The Bod^ Model school is the only 

Government vernacular school in the district. It is reported to be doing woll, and has lately 
had an increase to its establishment sanctioned by tho District School Committee. I presumo 
that tho money is to come from surplus fuhds.§ Two out of four candidates passed tho 
vornacular scholarship examination. The Sub-lnspoctor writes : “ A good model school for 

some locality in .the Dvar territories is urgently required, and I pray most earnestly that you 
will be pleased if possiblo to get sanction to one for that part of the country.” 

9. Middle Class Aided Vernacular Schools. — Excepting tho Titaliya school theso 
do not seem to bo thriving institutions. The Sub-Inspector complains that almost all the 
pandits of theso schools are ineffiejont : ho intends introducing new men, whom he hears 
ho can get from tho Dacca Normal School, and who aro willing to serve in Jalpaiguri 

10. The Middle C/anu Aided Girin ’ School^ still continues to exist, with 1 3 girls on its rolls ; 
it Is not, however, supposed that it will be able to survive much longer, since the Kucli Beliar 
grant has lately been transferred from it to the model school. 

11. Middle Class Unaided Vernacular Schools. — Tho Sub-Inspector mentions six 
such schools. Two of these receive Its. 20 a month from Kueh Bohar. 

12. Primary Schools.— At the close of the year 1871-72 tlioro worolf 19 pathsalas; 
but only 17 appear to have been working during tho ontire year 1872-7^. Twenty new ones 
were started during tho yoar uudor report, so that now there aro 37 boys’ pathsalas in tho 
district. The Sub-Inspector writes — “ Tho moro frequently and vigilantly pathsalas are 
inspeoted tho moro diligontly the pandits do thoir work ; but tho desired amount of 
supervision cannot bo exorcised ovor such an extensive aroa, in passing over which the # 
traveller has to experience so many privations and difficulties, without an assistant to help in 
the work.** The institution of the system of primary scholarships has infused an active spirit 
of emulation among tho pathsala teachers.” 


* l believe Mr. Martin himself recommended one of these changes, viz. of tho Godra English school into ft vernacular— 
vide his No. 1801, dated 28th of January 1873.— Commissioner. • 

t This was ordered. Their attention lias again bqpn called to those orders.— Commissioner. 

j This is not in accordance with my opinion based on the lato examination. The. pupils seemed to have been badly taught, 
and what little they knew was learnt imperfectly.— Commissioner. # • 

§ The Kuch Bohar State finds the additional sum required.— Commissioner. 

1| This was a private school, hold in the hoiito of an Honorary Magistrate; tho only girls attending woro those of his own 
family, and as his circumstances woro such tdat ho could educate his children, 1 withdrew tho aid and applied it where it 
really was required.— Commissioner. 

This «■ a mistake. It turns out that two pathsalas which tho Deputy Inspector of tho Jalpaiguri Circle 
(Uabu Bisvesvar Sen) put down as situated in Jalpaiguri, were really situated in zilla Jiungpur, 

* # Another officer has been nominated.— Commissioner. • * 
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13. The four Unaided Girls' Pathsalas will next year be inoluded under the head of 
pathsalas sanctioned under orders of the 30th September 1872, since I understand they were 
to receive grants from April 1st 1873. Seven additional pathsalas were sanctioned for the 
Bhutan Bvars in November, but owing to the unwillingness of gurus to go to those wild 
regions they have not as yet been started. A model sohool in these parts would without 
doubt prove of great use, as its pupils could in time be made pathsala gurus of. 

14. Indigenous Education. — The information on this head is meagre in the. extreme. 
The Deputy Commissioner does not allude to any at all : and the Sub-Inspector says he has 
no correct information* as to the number of unaided pathsalas, but thinks that 15 will not be 
far wide of the number. Taking the average attendance at these schools to be 1G, we should 
have 240 boys receiving instruction at unaided primary schools. 

1 5. The following geutlomen desorve the thanks of the Department for the interest 
they have taken in the cause of education : — 

Captain Money, Deputy Commissioner Jalpoiguri. 

Munsi Tarrik Ulla, Honorary Magistrate. 


* No census of pathsalas was taken with the census of tho population. It is proposed to havo such enumeration made in 
the ensuing cold weather.— Commissioner. 
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• In one school the rates vary from Re. 1 to 4 anna*. in the others they are 2 annas and 1 anna. + This is a true c?py from my Sub* Inspector’s return. 

X.B .— I he remark made in the Goalpara return is here applicable to the column showing number of pupils in average attendance monthly. 

(«). Entries inexplicable.— W. S. A. 
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Lower Classes of Society, or “the Masses.’ 
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Mm Hi«m>n>ni>v Hein* in the r*sn of the Aided Middle Kncrlish schools. In the Social Position Betum wc are Riven 76 Hindus and 76 Muhami 
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Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Jalpaiguri in the 

month of March 1873 . 


• 


Uptsb Stags. 

Middle Stags. 


Pbimabt Stage. 



Number of pu- 
pils in the 
school on 31st 
March 1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to 
that of the 1st and 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in tho 

Comprising pupils who hnve not attained the 
standard of tne 3rd class of a school read- 
ing the vernacular scholarships course. 
Pupils aro usually four years in this stage. 

• 

2nd classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 
in this Btago. 

i 

other columns 
numbered 1, 3, 4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand easy 
sentences in their 
mothor tonguo. 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 

sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

1 Government Middle 

Vernacular Schools ... 

76 

Boys. 

Roys. 

37 

Boys. 

10 

Girls. 

BoyR. 

20 

Girls. 

2 Aided Middle English 
Schools 

152 

3 

73 I 

10 

• 

57 


10 Aided Middle Vernacu- 
lar Schools 

817 


. 

102 


180 

C 

37 Pathsalas 

007 



m 


358 


0 Unaided Mlddlo Ver- 
nacular Schools 

163 


4 

07 


02 


1 Aided Middle 8ohooi for 
Girls 

13 



• 



7 

• 

• 

0 

4 Unaided Schools for 
Girls 

30 

4 



4 


26 

Gband Total 

1,308 

3 

134 

450 

11 

710 

3N 


Statement of Schools under Inspection in Jalpaiguri District , showing cost of Education t §c. 


Class op Schools. 

r ■ 

Number 
of institu- 
tions. 

1 

Monthly 

average 

attendance. 

i 

Coat to 
Government. 

Total cost. 

Cost of educating 

EACH PUPIL. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masalman 

pupils. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total. 




Be. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P- 

Rs. A. P. 



Government Middle Verna- 





• 




ctilar Schools 

1 

04 

238 0 0 

274 0 0 

s n 6 

4 4 0 

5 

71 

Aided Middle English 


• 







Schools 

2 

142 

722 4 3 

1.866 2 6 

5 12 

13 2 3 

71 

81 

Aided Middle Vernacular 







1 


Schools 

10 

310 

1,480 0 4 

3.192 2 0 

4 9 6 

10 4 5 

67 

260 

Aided Middle School for 

- 






| 


Girls 

1 

17 

168 0 0 

SS7 8 0 

9 14 1 

10 13 7 



13 

Pathsalas 

37 

567 

032 11 0 

1.924 3 0 

1 10 0 

3 7 8 1 

190 

417 

Unaided Middle Schools ... 

0 

152 


982 14 10 


0 7 5 

1,11 

62 

Unaided Schools for Girls... 

4 

25 





• 

0 

21 

Total 

01 

1.207 

3.5+1 V) 1 

8.576 14 10 

j . 2 12 8 

6 12 3 

443 

915 
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FROM THE REPORT OF BABU BHUDEV MUKHURJI, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 

KAJSHAHI CIRCLE. 

1. The year under report has witnessed very considerable changes, administrative and 

. • territorial. To the administrative changes it is not necessary to allude 

the^oircie of ^inspwtum . m * u tiU® report, as they affect the whole department. The territorial 
ohanges whioh have chiefly affected my own circle of inspection are 
these. The districts of Beerbhoomand Jessore have gone out, and the districts of Dinajpur, 
Rungpur,' and Bogra, and the sub-division of Serai ganj, have come in; so that my circle 
of inspection has now become fully coincident with the commissionershin of Rajshahi. 

2. All other inspectorial circles consist of two commissionerships ; the Rajshahi circle 

t consists of the Rajshahi commissionership only. It may seem from this 

educatiou circle . 16 * 11 circumstance that the position of this educational circle is lower than 
that of all the other circles ; but such is not the case. So far at least 
as the number and importance of the schools it contains, and the attendance of pupils at 
them, ore concerned, the position of the Rajshahi circle is higher than that of all the «ther 
circles, with the Exception of two, the Central and the Western. I shall give some* statements 
comparing the different educational circles with one another as they stood at the commence- 
ment of the year under report. It seems to Ane to be of much importance in a progress 
report that the point started from should be duly ascertained. The following table shows 
the number of different kinds of schools which received Government money in the different 
circles, with the total attendance of pupils at those schools as on tho 31st March 1872: — 


Circles. 

Commissioncrships. 

Number of 
higher 
schools. 

Number of 
middle 
schools. 

Number of 
primary 
schools. 

Number of 
Normal 
schools. 

• 

Number of 
girls* 
schools. 

Total atten- 
dance of 
pupils. 

1. Central* 

Presidency, Chota Nagpur 

39 

311 

005 

:« 

55 

43.605 

2. Western 

liurdwan, Orissa 

47 

349 

089 

0 

51 

45.790 

3. Eastern 

Dacca, Chittagong 

14 

368 

04 

5 

20 

21.0 IS 

4. North-Eastern 

Assam, Cooeh Bebar 

8 

04 

232 

10 

21 

9.023 

North-Western 

Patna, Bhagulpur 

11 

101 

ifl 

0 

3 

0.454 

0. Rajshah 

Rajshahi 

m .. 

11 

274 

053 

0 

39 

20,325 


* Exclusive of Calcutta. 


The statistics of area and population of the different educational circles, and the progress 
of education made in each circle as on the 31st March 1872, are shown in the following 
statement : — 


Circles. 

Area in square 
miles. 

• 

Total popula- 
tion. 

Male children of 
a school-going ago 
estimated at & of 
tho population. 

Number of 
children at 
school. 

Percentage. 

Remarks. 

1. Central 

599,117 

10,371,035 

740,788 

43,605 

5*8 

Tho figures in all the 
columns but the 4th 

2. Western ... „ | 

36,620 

11,004.050 

828.925 

45,790 

6*5 

and 6tli have beeu 
taken from the Census 

3. Eastern 

43,403 

12.097,034 

928,402 

£1,013 

2-3 

and Public Instruction 
reports. 

4. North-Eastern 

48.920 

3.293.395 

232,385 

9.028 

38 

• 

9. .North- Western 

42,417 

19,736, lgl 

1,409,721 

9,454 ■ 

0-6 


0. Rajshahi 

17,004 

8,893,738 

035,207 

• 

• ‘ib,325 

41 

• 


It need hardly be remarked that the two flrstWcles are weighted with tho very backward comniissionorshi ps of Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa respectively, otherwise their relative pos : tions with respect to tho other circles would appear very much higher than iu the 
table ; but still Rajshahi would stand relatively where It does, as tlnrd among the educational circles. 
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The expenditure of Government money on the different kinds of sohools in the different 
circles is shown in the next table 




*6 







4 



('irdi'S. 

it! 

11, 

ill 

hi 

1 

prii 

1 





3.1 


« 3 a 
w 



£ 


& 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1. Central 

21,012 

51 

189,348 

472 

05,676 

16*4 

11,158 

2*7 

21,646 

6*4 

400.372 

3. Western 

160,128 

343 

199,232 

40*4 

59,082 

ITS 

38,480 

7*8 

27,188 

6*8 

493,107 

3. Eastern L 

65,605 

28*1 

134,522 

57-9 

12,450 

58 

17,129 

7*8 

2,|»1 

11 

232,291 

4. North-Eastern ... 

30.060 

352 

32,637 

294 

23.788 

205 

13,048 

11*7 

2,212 

1*0 

110,749 

5. North-Western ... 

85,504 

47*0 

63,667 

30 08 

6,843 

3*8 

31,383 

170 

967 

*5 

178,368 

6. Rajshahi 

56,756 

21*5 

121,428 

461 

48,970 

18*6 

29,577 

11*2 

6,498 

24 

263.230 


No Government* ruling has yet determined what should be the right proportion of 
expenditure on different descriptions of sohools. But whatsoever may be considered as the 
fair and just share of each kind of school, it may be safely inferred from the figures given 
above that the Rajshahi circle has departed’ least from that just proportion, as all the other 
circles differ more widely from each other than they do from the proportions whioh obtain in 
this circle. The Rajshahi circle may be said therefore to have had the good fortune of 
being nearer the golden mea/i in this respect than all the other circles.* 

I shall conolude my comparative statements with one more showing the proportion 
that inspection charges bore in 1872 to the total charges for education in the different 
circles : — 


Circles. 

Education charges 
in schools. 

Inspection charges. 

Total. 

Percentage. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1. Central 

4,00,372 

63,079 

4,53,451 

117 

*2. Western 

4,93,107 

68,160 

| 

6,61,267 

10*6 

3. Eastorn 

2,32,291 

42,715 

2,76,006 

165 

4. North-Eastern... 

1,10,749 

26,183 

1,36,932 

191 

5. North-Western 

1,78.358 

i 

88,003 

2,16,361 

17*6 

6. Rajshahi 

2,63,230 | 

46,703 

3,09,933 

16*0 


The inspection charges, as compared to those of education, are therefore less in this circle 
than in all the other circles, excepting the Western and the Central. 

3. Having said this much with regard to the position which the Rajshahi circle ocoupied 
among the other educational divisions at the commencement of the 
' year, I shall now proceed to notice the most important events 

which occurred in its course, still however speaking of the circle as a whole. I must observe, 
however, at the outset of this narrative, that having been absent on sick leave during that 
part of the year in which His Honor’s great scheme of primary sohools was introduced, 
I shall not be able in this paper to speak of those schools from any personal knowledge of 
them. I must likewise add that three out of the seven districts whioh compose this division 
were placed under my inspection immediately before I took leave, and those districts have 
therefore never been visited by me. In fact I cannot speak of Dinajpur, Rungpur, and 
Bogra except from the reports of others which are now before me. 

I am bound to state, however, that the materials from which mv report for the year is 
to be compiled arc ample, consisting as they do of at least two 
(a.) Materials /or the reports from each district, t one of which (the Deputy Inspector's) 
present report. supplies facts and statistics, and the other (the District Committee’s) 

gives remarks and comments upon them. Some of the Magistrates 
also have sent in separate reports of their own, fully describing how the system of 
primary schools has been introduced and worked in each district. The Commissioner 


primary scnools nos been introduced and wor&ed m eacn district, xne Uommissioner 
has likewise been so good as to place at mv disposal all the correspondence in his office on 
the subject of primary schools, as well as his own reports made to Government at different 


# It most be noted, however, that compared with the other circle* the Rajshahi upends least on higher schools and most on 
primary schools. 

t Bogra excepted. 
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times of the year- The 6nly particular in whioh the materials for my report fall short is 
this. The statistios of eduoation for the year preoeding that to be reported upon are very 
meagre as respects some of the districts, and those are precisely the districts which have 
come to me within the course of the year, and of whioh I have no personal knowledge. In a 
progress report in which comparative statements are <3f such importance, this defect will, I 
fear, tell sadly on the completeness of the present report. 

The year 1872-73 was on the whole a year favorable to the progress of education in this 
(ft.) The year. division. Though not a year of remarkable plenty, it was free from 

' severe droughts or inundations or outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

The price of food fluctuated within the ordinary limits at different seasons, and the dengue 
fever swept over the division, as it did over the whole empire, without doing any permanent 
injury. In fact, the people were easy, and if they had no abuudanoe, they enjoyed perfect 
freedom from the pressure of high prices. 

Such a year is one of progress iu eduoation ; and accordingly the new system of educa- 
tion which was brought into operation during the year met with very 
tension considerable success. Not that the favorable year alone would have 

produced the rich crop of pathsalas which His Honor’s scheme of 
primary education has called forth ; the large scope given to that syst^n had most to do in 
bringing about the positive inorease in the number of schools and soholars which has 
taken place. The favorable year was a negative good, inasmuch as no obstacles were placed 
by it in the way of those who labored to give effect to the orders of Government. 

To afford some idea as to the speed with which the great work lias been carried out, 
I would mention certain circumstances, with the dates of their occurrence. The Government 
orders of the 3Qth September were communicated to mo on the 423rd October. The reiffoval 
of the head-quarters of the circle to Berhampur, and the necessary transfer of schools and 
districts, were effected within the first week of ^November ; and before the second week of that 
month had expired, the sohemo of primary education was set afloat under the Commis- 
sioner’s orders in all the districts of whioh this division is constituted. Some of the 
Sub-Inspeotors of the Mursidabad district told me before the 27th November, on which I 
took leave, that they had already closed their labours. Had not two of the Inspectors of this 
district fallen siok and taken leave, the work for the whole district would most probably 
have been completed by the middle of December. As it was, the work proceeded smoothly 
in all the districts, as will appear from the following table : — 


Districts. 


The number of 
st’hoals opened 
before the date 
•of Commissioner’* 
report, 10th 
March 1878. 


Number opened 
before the 
31st March 1873. 


Number allotted 
to each district 
by Government. 


l. 

Mursidabad ... 

... 








147 

1(50 

150 

a. 

Malda 


... 


• 



... 

20 

42 i 

70 

3. 

Rajshahi 



... 






»7 

113 | 

120 

1 . 

Rungpur 



... 





33 

81 

100 

5. 

Pubna 



... 






So 

142 

120 

6. 

Hogra 



... 






60 

05 

7. 

Dinajpur 



... 






1 04 

i 

2< >2 

150 


Great oredit for such good speed is no doubt due to the district authorities under whose 
immediate superintendence the work has been carried out, as well as to the Deputy and Sub- 
Inspeotors who worked under their orders. But I may be permitted to add that the ground 
had been prepared for some time before for the rich crop of pathsalas which we have now 
reaped. In four out of the seven districts of the division a guru training school had 
been working for years, and the inspecting officers wero well acquainted with the sites 
of the old pathsalas and the capabilities of the different villages. Financial and other restric- 
tions in various shapes had kept the growth and extension of pathsalas in cheok ; and when 
these were once removed, the inspecting officers had little to do but go about their rounds, 
filling up their returns and reoommendifig the gurus they selected for rewards. 

The circumstances above noticed offer to me ample master for gratulation. I have had 
to regret year after year, when in* charge of the pathsala scheme, the 
meter. re * ct,on * ry c,lR ’ difficulties which were placed on the extension and development of that 
scheme. All tnese have now vanished, and the entire maohinery of 
Government is now working on behalf of the improvement of “ the national sohools” of the 
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country. But I hope I may 'be permitted to say that it would have been ftp better if «te 
justioe now boing done to the indigenous sohools had not had to be done bo late. J'or 
ioming late it feems to have assumed some of the oharaotenstios ofa strain 

is now as it were entirely on one side. The subordinate inspecting offioen^plaoed under 
the direct orders of the Magistrates, to' whom the extension of primary “*? be ®“ 

entrusted, are employing their energies almost solely on the new pathsaus, and leaving aU 
other schools very much to take care of themselves. The onoe neglected pathsalas have it 
now all to themselvos, while the heretofore-petted grant-m-fud schools are be 10 ? left nearly 
uncared for. I was absent from iuy circle from the end of November to toe close of the 
official year. One of the first things I did on resuming charge was to examine the dianes 
of the Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of the oircle for the months L was absent, and 
I found that although these officers had been constantly on the move, their visits to the aided 
schools had been but few and far between. Tho aided schools must m the end suffer from 
such lax inspection of them if it should continue, and I would therefor© be permitted to 
express my hope that the neoessary provision may ere long be made for the continuance 

of such inspection as those schools have had heretofore. , .... 

A comparison of the number, attendance, and efficiency of the aided sohools of the division 

(e.) Condition of the Q for ^ ie l )asfc tw0 y ear8 » ^ill 8 ^ 10W ^ l0W t ^ 10 S . C ^ 00 ^ 8 have l>Ome Up 

aided schools. against what was a necessary neglect of them during a part of the year 

by the inspecting officers. In the following table such a comparison is made : — 


Districts. 

X 

1— - 

Mg 

UMBER OF AlDKD SCHOOLS. 

1 AlTEHXM XCK OF PCPIIS OH 

j 31st March. 

NUMBER PASSED. 

her/ 

Middle. 

Lower. 

| Higher. 

1 Middle. 

Lower. 

Entrance. 

Middle ver- 
nacular. 

s 

4 

91 

g 

s 

R 

i 

g 

!i* 

t- 

an 

<?i 

§ 

p* 

* 

*i 

Si 

E 

n 

S' 

4 

s 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

? 

§ 

i 

p* 

Mursidabad 



02 

49 

*13 

3 



1.737 

1,807 

300 

83 


21 

■ 

54 

RajshaJv 

s 1 

2 

31 

29 

17 

... 

318 

220 

1,446 

1,521 

347 


1 

20 

01 

46 

Pubna 

j 

: 1 

! 

I 8 

48 

45 

2 

5 

21G 

323 

2,234 

1.024 

93 

315 

... 

7 

60 

»7 

Rungpur | 

j - 

! i ( 

so 

« 

... 

... 

... 

26 

1,187 

1,233 

... 

... 


4 


27 

Malda 

1 * •• 1 

, ... ; 

13 1 

12 

... 

... 

1 ... 


558 

612 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 4 

13 

Dinajpur 

| 

; 


: 

23 


2 

... 

... 

766 

618 

... 

37 

... 

2 


13 

Bogra 

i 


... j 

18 j 

10 

! 

... 


... 

000 j 

344 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 


It would seem from the above that of the middle and lower aided schools, 25 have 
disappeared from the Mursidabad district, 19 in Rajshahi, 1 in Malda, 13 in Dinajpur, and 
8 in Bogra. Pubna has got' an increase of 3, and Dinajpur of 2, lower aided sohools. A 
part of this increase and decrease is to be attributed to transfers of schools from the books 
of one district to those of another, but the greater part of' the decrease is owing to the sohools 
having been closed. It is not perhaps quite impossible that the new primary schools have 
drawn away their pupils from the aided schools which have been shut up.. Experience Jias 
proved that aided schools die off 8 per cent, every year, the mortality being heaviest umong 
the lower schools under the grant-in-aid system. But the death-rate during the year under 
report (about 24 per cent.), and among the middle schools too, is quite unprecedented. 

In describing how I conducted my inspections, I stated in my report for 1871-72 that 
(/) ins ection ' m examining schools I kept two points chiefly m view— (1) to show 

“ p * to the inspecting officer who accompanied me how to examine every 

boy in the school in every subject of his study, and (2) to point out to the teacher 
how each subject should be taught. I thought it not only unnecessary to go into more detail, 
but I felt that no detail that I could give in an annual report would fully or correotly 
represent all the various ways whioh a professional examiner has to adopt under a diversity of 
circumstances. No one stereotyped system can serve all the purposes of a thorough school 
inspection. Not only must the mode of examination differ in different elasses of sohools 
and in different classes of the same school, but also, in some measure, in different sohools of 
the same class ; otherwise examination will fail of one of its prime ends,— the correction of the 
teacher’s deficiencies. Pedagogy, it is true, has not yet oome to be a soience, nor can it be 
one until those branches of knowledge — and they are.- manifold— on which it depends have 
risen to be sciences. IS till it must, be the aim of the professional examiner to try to be some- 
thing better than a mere quack. He ’'should not follow the same invariable method in all 
cases. He must not prescribe the spie drug and dose for every patient. I have" been all 
along so strongly impressed with this belief, that with a view to make my Deputy Inspectors 
realize it as well, I have often made them discuss with me the advantages of different modes 
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and subjects of school examination, and illustrate those advantages from their own experience. 
It is not easy, therefore, for pne Vho examines every year, on an average, eight thousand pupils 
in different stages of progress, brought up bv about four hundred different teachers, to 
prescribe fully the exaot njiethod he follows in his examinations in all cases. I can only say 
generally that when I visit large sohools and stay at the place for more than a day and 
night, I give questions to the upper classes to be answered by them in writing ; otherwise I 
avoid giving # written questions : for I think it neoessary to examine and correot the 
answers in ^ writing and return them to the boys. To take away the written answers fro m 
the pupils is, in my opinion, worse than useless. When I examine in reading I never take a 
book in hand, beoause I want to impress upon the boy reading to me that I depend entirely 
upon his dear and distinot pronunciation and intelligent reading for my understanding of 
the passage he reads. When examining in dictation, I make it a rule never to diotate out 
of any book or paper, nor do I ever repeat the words I have once dictated. These two points 
appear to me to be of immense importance in this very useful school exercise. When 
examining in arithmetic, I usually give but little slate- work ; nor do I endeavour much after 
getting explanation of principles from tho junior pupils. I try them chiefly in quick and 
varied mental calculations. When examining in geography, I take care to put questions 
which can be answered from a knowledge of the map only, and not irom any amount of 
getting up of a text-book on the subject. In schools not supplied with maps, I strictly forbid 
the teaching of geography. 

The reading of manuscripts has been made a subject of school examination by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. I shall attend to this subject in future, though I must confess 
it had not my attention heretofore. It would have had my full attention during the latter 
half of the year had I not been out of charge during that time. 

The inspections made by mo during the port of the year I hold my post were of 128 
schools, in which I examined 3,066 pupils. Bdbu Prasan n a Kumar® Sarvarl hi kari , who acted 
for me from December 1872, visited 27 schools. I travelled 1,509 miles, of which 997 were by 
rail and 512 by ddk. The Officiating Inspector travelled 218 miles by dak. I drew Its. 715 in 
travelling charges, and the Officiating Inspector, Its. 84-7. In all, therefore, 155 schools were 
‘ visited during 1872-73 by the Inspector of the circle; and Rs. 799-7 drawn by him in 
travelling charges. • 

The inspections made by the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors of tho circle aro tabulated below : — 





Salary 

per 

month. 




Miles tbavkllIid. 




Names. 

Designations. 

Salary drawn 
during the year 

1 



■pi 

lit 

P! 

Travelling 
charges drawn. 







!jly rail. 

By ddk. 

Total. 





Its. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 





Rs. A. P 

Balm 

Matl Lai Maitra * 

Dwarka Nath bamirji 

Mursidabad 

100 

1,119 

0 

3 

149 j 

1,036 

1,785 

217 

437 7 0 

u 

Rfiwporlmt 
Lall&ng ... 

75 

952 

3 

9 

300 

2,107 

2,107 

255 

077 10 0 


Beni Madhav Chaki 

75 

900 

0 

0 

SI!) i 

1,727 

2,276 

109 

820 11 6 


Uroja Mohan Tarkalankar 

Jungipur ... 

75 

900 

0 

0 

300 

1,851 

2,151 

201 

545 1 4 0 


Piyari Mohan Mukhurji ... 

Rajslmhi ... 

150 

l.soo 

0 

0 

210 

2.1^2 

2,122 

312 

(WO 0 0 


Unufkaut l)aa 

Beauleah ... 

75 

900 

0 

0 

240 ! 

2,181 

2,421 

204 

(105 0 0 


Kali Nath Chaudhuri ... 

Nattore ... 

75 

900 

0 

0 

180 

2.071 

2,851 

280 

098 0 0 


Bhuban Mohan Niyogi ... 

Pubua 

150 

1,800 

0 

0 

289 

2,327 

2.010 

390 

048 5 0 

tt 

Birchand IXS 

Sarat Chandra Das 

Cliatinar ... 

73 

900 

0 

0 

270 

2,0.37 

1.355 

2.907 

304 

827 8 0 

n 

Sernjgmij ... 

Malda ... 

150 

l.soo 

0 

0 


1,353 

308 

607 0 0 


Ievar Chandra Khaan&vis... 

100 

1.200 

0 

0 

880 

2.202 

2,588 

299 

660 0 0 

„ ■ 

Dwarka Nath Datta 

Ditiajpur 

100 

1.200 

0 

0 


15,900 

15,91*0 

203 

■102 0 0 

if 

Sasi Hhuahan Son 

Thaknrgaon . 
Gunuratnpur 

75 

900 

0 

0 


2,421 

2,421 

3,03‘.)| 

221 

003 12 0 


Gopal Chandra Chakravarti 

75 

BOO 

0 

0 


3,039* 

294 

897 3 6 

n 

Govinda Ch. Chakravarti... 

Chintauiou 

75 

900 

0 

0 


1,857 

1,857 

257 

404 4 0 


MahosCh. Chakravarti ... 

Rogra 

100 

1,200 

0 

0 


2,050 

2,056 

235 

705 12 0 


Hart Hnr Daa 

Rungpur ... 
Bhobanig&nj 

150 

1.481 

0 

0 


752 

752 

151 

310 0 0 


Gann Nath Ray 

Mahim Chandra Chatuiji. . . 

75 

0(H) 

0 

0 


2.472 

2,472 

288 



Alipore 

75 

900 

0 

0 


2,152 

2J52 

208 

- 1,382 0 0 

" 

Bissesvar Sen 

Kumarg&nj 

75 

900 

0 

0 


572 

?»72 

103 


Besides the main and strictly professional objects of school inspection which have been 
( q .) classification of pupils already explained , there are two other objects also of considerable import- 
one of the objects of school anoe, which neither myself nor the subordinate Inspectors lose sight 
nspector, of: (1) We examine the registers of attendance and other school records ; 

(2) we test and oorreot, if neoessary, the classification of schools and scholars. I shall dwell 
a short while on this last-mentioned work of ours. There is a tendenoy in all mofussil sohools, 
excepting the Government zillah schools, to inorease their number of classes. This is owing 
partly to the pressure applied to the teachers by the managers of sohools, who .believe it to 
be their interest to have their children ppshed up fast, and partly to the ambition of the 
teaohers themselves, who t hink it very creditable to themselves if they ean have a few^ show- 
boys under them. This tendenoy to inorease the numbSr of classes is unhealthy, and proves 
particularly injurious to sohools in which the teaohing staff is not large. One of the duties 
of the inspecting officer is to correct this evil. In order to do this he has very frequently 
to set' himself both against manager and teaoher, and every Assistant Inspector is not 
always found equal to the work. With a view to strengthen the hands of my assistants, I 
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laid down in 1869-70 a full and definite oourse of studies for the different classes of the different 
grades of schools under my inspection, and enforoed a striot classification of the students 
according to the progress made by them in that course. In my report for 1871-72 I gave a 
table showing what numbers of students were in each class ; and Mr. Woodrow, reporting 
for the Director the same year, considered the table as affording valuable information. But 
unfortunately the necessary returns were not called for during the year under report, and I 
am now unable to supply it. I cannot forbear expressing my apprehension that without 
such check as was kept up in years preceding the last, the studies of the pupils will not be 
duly regulated, nor their classification be sufficiently accurate. 

I must say here, however, that a form of return was prescribed by the Director for the 
(A.) New classification last year which serves one of the purposes of the table I have been des- 
of students. cribing. It shows generally what number of pupils are receiving 

primary, and what number secondary or higher education in our sohools. It proves that (the 
question of cost por pupil apart) our middle and higher sohools are useful for purposes of 
primary education as much as for secondary education, it proves that 89*6 per cent, of our 
students are primary students only. Tho table for the Division is given below : — : 


f 

Schools. 

Number of pupils 
in tho higher 
, stage of 
progress. 

Number of pupils 
in the middle 
stage of 
progress. 

Number of pupils 
in the primary 
stage to 
progress. 

Total number 
students, 

1. Higher Schools 

« r 

450 

829 

665 

1,953 

2. Middle Schools 


850 

l,90i r 

2,751 

3. Primary Schools 


830 

37,752 

38,58 1 

4. Normal Schools ... 

i 

162 

44 

264 

6. Girls’ Schools 

| 

10 

886 

396 

6. Artizan Class 

i 


9 

» 

Total 

j 627 

4,829 

46,345 

51,701 


I would remark, with reference to the above table, that considering the nature of our 
(i.) ‘Suggestion on the school system, the result could not be otherwise than as shown above, 
subject of school classifies- Undor our system overy sohool, whatever its status, has its A, B, C, or 
l,on ' *T, Tf, class. Every school begins from the very beginning, and goes 

up through different stages of primary and secondary education to its own highest standard. 
Were the system made different — that is, were it ruled that middle sohools should begin only 
where the primary schools ended, and the higher schools begin only where the middle sohools 
ended, and so on — then only' could tho primary schools on our books be considered as institu- 
tions exclusively for primary education. It is not for me to say if such a system would 
prove beneficial. It has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. But I may be permit- 
ted to remark, in passing, that something like it was in tho contemplation of some of the 
Panjab educational authorities when I was deputed to that province in 1867-68. I have also, 
during my recent sojourn in British Burma, while on leave, seen a system like this being 
introduced in that part of the empire. 

I would be permitted to dwell a short while on the effect which the change above indi- 
O ) Prcbabic effect of ca ^ed in our school system would produce on the indigenous pathsalas. 
sul* altered classification ‘ It ma y bo taken for an indisputable fact that wherever in Bengal a middle 
on the indigenous schools, school is wanted by the people, an indigenous primary sohool or schools 
must be existing, or must have been recently m existence. If you would meet the demand 
for higher education on the part of the people and yet save or revive the indigenous 
primary schools, the simplest course would seem to be to rule that in the middle sohool 
set up with Government money, they must begin from where the indigenous schools 
end and not lower. Say, for instance, that the qualification for admission to a middle 
school will be a knowledge of reading easy sentences, of writing suoh sentences from dic- 
tation, and of the fundamental rules of arithmetic. Under such a ruling it will be impossible 
for a middle school to swallow up, as it does now, all the primary indigenous pathsalas of its 
neighbourhood. On the contrary, the managers of a middle sohool, set up under such condi- 
tions, will find it to be their interest and necessity to.take that proper interest in the indige- 
nous primary schools the alienation of whioh interest from them has been the chief cause of 
their decay. The interest of the respectable classes of the community being thus permanently 
secured for the pathsalas, the inspection of them by Government offioers, the submission by 
them of statistical returns, and even the improvement of the breed of their teaohers, will follow 
as matters of course. I venture to think that under suoh a system we shall neither ignore 
the indigenous schools of thd country nor enter into competition with them, but save and. 
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improve them by the simple* faot of an indirect recognition. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the opinion I have ventured to express is with reference to the question of tho salvation 
and improvement of the indigenous pathsalas, a question not identical with, but a part only 
of the more comprehensive question of, mass education. 

There are now under inspection 1,261 pathsalas in the division. The number not yet 
(k) Th© question of bought under inspection may be roughly estimated at 1,500. Suppos- 
es* education and path- ing each of these institutions to teaoh on an average twenty lads, the 
8ftl 2 . improvement number of students in all the pathsalas of the division will be 03,409 
qwei n ica . only. Now, the population of the division is 8,893,738 souls. Taking 

one-fourteenth (a proportion I have found to hold in my past inquiries) of the entire popu- 
lation to represent male children of a school-going ago, tho number of such ohildron for the 
division will bg 635,267. Subtracting from this the number of children at our higher and 
middle sohools, whioh is 12,748, we have a residue of 622,519 children, of whom, as already 
seen, 63,409 only are in the pathsalas inspected and uninspected, and 559,110 that never 
come to any school. This must be conclusive that any scheme for the improvement only of 
existing pathsalas, however successful it may prove, cannot of itself be adequate fully to 
effect the education of the masses. For that purpose a very largo and wide extension of the 
pathsala system, as well as other measures, are required. One of these Pleasures I have long 
deemed to be the extension of the system of night pathsalas along with the day pathsalas. 
These, from all I have seen of them, have appeared to mo, generally speaking, to be almost. 
pure mass sohools. The statistics of tho social position and caste of those who attend these 
sohools go to support the same view, and I am happy to find that tho Magistrates of 
Mursidabad and Kajshahi have spoken of tho night pathsalas as jnass schools, and expressed 
their wish to dfee them increaso. In the noxt two tables tho caste and social position of tho 
pupils of tho night pathsalas and of the pathsalas sot up or brought under supervision under 
the orders of tho 30th September last are compared together » 

1 . — Caste . 







Hindus. 





Muhammadans. 



School#* 

Brahmans. 

Khetris. 

£ 

& 

•a 

> 

i 

A 

•1 

W 

M 

1 

tS 

3 

-c 

•s 

a 

14 

Sonarbanias. 

Other castes. 

cS 

€ 

l 

Total. 

Sheas. 

a! 

d 

Total. 

Total 
number of 
pupils. 

• 

10 Night Pathsalas 

12 

4 

... 

30 

307 

111 

2 

243 

44 

784 

32 

730 

-a* 

1,650 

* Three abori- 
gines are to he 

2 New Pat h su 1 iw ... 

1,101 

03 

60 

l,i72 

2,208 

1,070 

100 

3.722 

371 

1,007 

284 

0.153 

9,437 

10,441* 

added to this 
number, and 337 
pupils not re- 
turned in the 
original papers. 


2. — Social Position. 


Social position op thb pupils. 


Schools. 

Upper? 

Percentage 
of total. 

Middle. 

Percentage 
of total. 

i 

Lower. 

Percentage 
of total. 

Total 
number 
of pupils. 


1 Night Pathsalas 



121 

77 

4,436 

02-8 

1,556 


2 New Pathsalas 

6 

*2 

3,272 

16-82 

16*167 

83*15 

10,484* 

i 

i 

*860 pupils have 
not been enter- 
ed In the origi- 
nal returns. 


It will be seen from tho above tables that tho percentage of children of lower social posi- 
tion and of inferior casto predominates in tho night pathsalas over that of the new pathsalas. 

I have not introduced into these comparative statements the statistics of the old o-rupee 
pathsalas, for the new pathsalas remain as yet unaffected by Government supervision, 
under whioli they have been brought only recently ; while ovory care has been taken in so < 
bringing them, as tho Magistrates’ reports testify, to leave their toaehers and modes of instruc- 
tion quite intact. There can be no gainsaying, therefore, that these new pathsalas on our 
books are the true representatives of the indigenous schools. Now, although it is plain that 
a large proportion of tho pupils of theso schools belong to tho lower orders of the community, 
it is by no means as dear that they belong to tho veritable “ hewers of wood qpd drawers of 
water.” We have no doubt descendedjbo a lower stratum by means of tho new pathsalas, 
but nothing proves that we have come down to tho lowest stratum as yet, — to tho stratum 
whioh our night pathsalas have reached wherever they •have been setup. 

In point of fact tho indigenous pathsalas are not now, and never wore, pure mass schools, 
(i.) The true position Th°y are the ^ast remnants of the municipal system which at one time 
of tho patiwuias in our overspread the whole length and breadth of tho land. They are sim- 
ichooi ijitoni. ply primary sohools, attended, wkep not*interfered with by our schools, 

♦ 15 
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by all classes of the community, and when interfered with by our schools, by the lower middle 
classes chiefly. The effeot of Government supervision of them has heretofore been to regulate 
and elevate their standard of instruction, and to keep at them, or to restore back to them, the 
children of the upper classes in some, measure, and of the upper middle classes in a large 
proportion. Cut although not pure moss schools, the pathsolas have alwayB appeared to me to 
occupy a very important and contral position in our sohool system. Their night classes are 
pure moss schools, their girl classes open an easy way for the advancement of female educa- 
tion, and their primary scnolorships, at last instituted for them by His Honor, pave the way 
from them to higher education. Agricultural and art sohools, should they ever be instituted 
in this country, would without doubt find their most constant feeders in the pathsolas. 
Hooted in the affections of a most conservative people, the pathsolas possess that strength and 
vitality which best befit them to ocoupy the contral position wMoh, I believe, „they are slowly 
regaining after long years of unmerited negleot. 

I shall now prooeed to givo in the following tables (1) the caste and (2) the sooial 
(«) The statistics of tho position of the pupils of the different kinds of schools in the 
division. division. 


( General Statistics — Rajshahi Circle , 1872-73. 



Number 

of 

schools. 

r 

Number of 

# 


Expenditure 


r 

pupils on 
31st March 
1973. 

Average 

attendance. 

Government. 

Other sources. 

Total. 





Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 1>. 

Rs. A.’ P. 

f Government ... 
Higher Schools] Aided 

7 

1,036 

700-59 

37,407 3 1 

18,679 8 8i 

56,086 11 0i 

3 

509 

393 65 * 

3,485 11 4 

9,617 0 J 

13,102 11 11 

Unaided 

5 

616 

417 


42,602 1 8 

42,692 1 1 

Total ... 

17 

2.251 

1.6UP24 

40,802 14 5 

70,088 10 1H 

1,11,881 9 4* 

^Government ... 
Middle "Schools { Aided ... 

28 

1,408 

1,047 

6,003 15 10 

2,550 6 10 

9,544 6 8 

211 

8,050 

5,398*4 

38,493 5 6 

59,354 4 7 

97,847 10 1 

LUnaided 

22 

940 

658 


8,127 12 0 

8,127 12 9 

Total 

261 

10,407 

7,103-4 

i 

45,487 5 4 

70,032 8 2 

1.15,519 13 0 

^Government ...' 
Primary Schools^ Aided 

4 

M 

14645 

447 8 3 

136 11 9 

584 4 O 

1.47S 

33,034 

22,250*3 

42,800 11 9 

18,038 0 6 

60,935 2 3 

[.Unaided 

272 

5,030 

2, 402 


6,854 14 3 

6,854 14 3 

Total 

1,754 

1 30,161 

24,888-75 

43.344 4 0 

25,030 0 6 

68,374 4 6 

f Aided 

20 | 

366 | 

230*8 

2,623 8 0 

3,265 15 3 

5,889 7 3 

Girls’ Schools-} 


1 




216 0 0 

LUnaided 

3 

30 ! 

14 


216 0 0 

Total ... 

23* ; 

306 

244*8 

2,623 8 0 

3,481 15 3 

6,105 7 S 

r Government ... 

5 

311 

263 

25,217 6 11 

868 15 6 

26,080 6 5 

formal Schools « 


1 

1 




Uided 

1 

15 1 

1 13 

2,966 10 8 

* 1,483 5 4 

4,450 0 0 

Total ... 

6 

326 i 

276 

28,184 1 7 

2,352 4 10 

30,530 0 5 

Artizan Class— (Aided) 

; T'j 

0 1 

5 j 

30 0 0 

30 0 0 

60 O 0 

Grand Total ... 

2,062 | 

52,640 . 

34,110-19 1,60,562 1 4 

i 

1,71,915 7 8i 

33,247 9 0 i 


Remarks. 


Of this amount 
Us. 15,530 for 
Niz&mut Col- 
1<’K0 and 

Us. 10,937-7-3 
for Nizanmt 
School, making 
a total of 
Rs. 26,478-7-3 
laid out from 
Nizamut Fuud. 


Creed and Caste of Pupils . 


' 





Hindus. 





Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Aborigines. ! 

: 

Grand Total. 


i 

a 

s 

Khetris. 

S 

3 

*5 

Kaisthas. 

cn 

i 

5 

Y 

a 5 

$ 

| 

M 

■/ 

{ 

Z 

% 

1 

O 

Domes, &c. 

Total. 

Shiaa. 

j 

TotaL 

Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total. 

Higher ... 

883 

29 

167 

495 

120 

58 

45 ^ 

154 

8 

1,959 

71 

203 

274 

1 

15 

16 

2 

2,251 

Middle English 

827 

51 

88 

421 

m 

103 

40 

262 

20 

2,256 

68 

423 

491 

1 

3 

4 


2.751 

M iddle V ernacular . . . 

1,398 

60 

138 

1,083 

1,2.88 

426 

75 

821 

97 

.. 5,386 

72 

2,237 

2,309 

2 

2 

4 

2 

7,701* 

Primary 

2,294 

228 

102 

1,961 

4,737 

2,248 

W3 4 

6,888 

807 

19,690 

4,531 

14,356 

18,887 


4 

4 

... 

38,590f 

Girls’ school 

66 

3 

17 

1 70 

6 7 

15 

6 

36 

22 

301 

6 

70 

85 

4 

6 

10 

... 

890 

Normal 

75 

l 

2 

1 57 

27 

<40 j 

1 

31 

27 

240 

... 

86 

80 

LU 

... 


... 

326 

Artizan class 






... | 


4 


4 

... 

5 

5 


... 

V 

... 

9 

Total ... j 

: 

5,543 

372 

514 

4,087 

6,077 

[2,860 

607 

8,195 

991 

29,844 

4,748 

17,389 

22,137 

8 

30 

38 

4 

52,024 


• 45 Pupils of Ulipur Circle, Itungpur, not returned, 
t RungpUr and Uiiiajpur have not returned 071. 
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i 

| UprBB. 


Middle. 


1 . 

Lower. 





r 

g 

1 

1 


1 



ua 

c 

1 

1 




Hindus. 

I 

i 

S i 

Total. 

Hindus. 

i 

1 

1 

Christians. 

i 

Hindus. 

1 

0 

I 

a 

S 1 

Christians. 

TotaL 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Higher 

• 

88 

41 

79 

1,547 

155 

4 

1,706 

150 

72 

4 

226 

2,011 

240 pupils of the Mur- 
sidahad district not 
returned. 

Middle English 

43 

1 

41 

t 

1,582 

193 

3 

1,778 

681 

297 

1 

929 

2,751 

2,164 pupils not re- 
turned. 

Middle Vernacular 

12 

... 

12 

2,887 

603 

2 

3,492 

2,509 

1,729 

2 

4,240 

7,744 

14 girls not returned. 

Primary 

12 

2 

14 

3.777 

1,749 

1 

5,527 

14,821 

16,829 

3 

31,456 

£6,997 

15 female normal pupils 
not returned. 

Girls’ schools 

6 

... 

5 

187 

18 

6 

211 

109 

53 

4 

m 

382 


Normal 

... 

... 


131 

3 

... 

137 

* 91 

83 

... 

174 

811 


Artizan class 

• 

... 

... 

... 



... 


4 

5 | 


9 

0 

• 

« 

Total 

uo 

41 

161 

10,114 

2.721 

16 

^2.851 

18,318 

18,868 . 


37.200 

50,205 



Examinations. 



Number of Schools. 

Number tbal sent 
candidates. 

i” 

N umber of 
candidates sent. 

• 

Number passed. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1 $72-73. 

Entrance 

15 

17 

14 

15 

115 

22 

54 

Minor • 

61 

60 

1 

27 

73 

30 

30 

: 

Vornacular 

■ 

174 

172 

4 

128 

§ 350 

105 

189 

Normal 

3 

3 

3 ' 

3 

77 

23 

48 


■ 







Total 

250 

252 

22 

173 

621 j 

1 

188 

321 


Creed and Caste of Teachers . 



Hindus. 

■ 

Muhammadans. 

Cnm stuns. 

Grand Total, 

oS 

i 

1 

4> 

w 

Vaidy&s. 

Kaisthas. 

in 

1 

c9 

& 

Kaibarthas. 

i 

so 

Other castes. 

ci 

! 

P 

Total. 

J 

v: 

Sunis. 

i 

H 

i 

8 
cS • 
?.§ 

Protestants. 

Total. 

Higher 

52 


10 

20 

ft 

1 


1 

... 

98 


4 

4 


1 

1 

103 

Middle English 


6 

20 

35 

3 

1 

1 

1 


171 

... 

3 

3 




174 

Middle Vernacular 


3 

28 

74 

21 

9 

18 

10 

4 

323 


53 

53 

» 


... 

376 

Primary 

360 

42 

24 

126 

141 

09 

21 

196 

13 

1,128 

• 

23 

633 

656 

... 

2 

2 

1,786 

jHrls* 

16 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

... 

• 5* 


30 


10 

10 

3 

5 

8 

48 

'formal a. 

11 



2 

... 

... 

... 

... 


13 



... 


i 

1 

14 

Lrtizan class 

• 



% 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 


2 

... 

... 

... 




2 

Total 

699 

53 

ft3 

1 

| 365 

175 

113 

40 

320 

4 

17 

1.703 

! • 

1 “ 

! 703 

726 

3 

9 

12 

2,503 
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Financial Statistics for the year 1872-73. 


• 

Expenditube. 

Government. 

Local. 

Total. 

Inspection 

Government schools 

Aided schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Primary schools * 

Unaided schools 

Scholarships, minor And vernacular ... 

Remuneration to examiners 

Building charges 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Bs. A. P. 

41,120 3 2 
70,000 2 1 
49,002 11 0 
43,355 1 9 

0,758 10 3 

618 0 0 

72 0 0 

Bs. A. P. 

83,236 8 0) 
76,181 13 0 
17,150 16 3 
67,800 18 8 

1,599 0 0 

Bs. A. P. 

44,426 3 2 
02,301 10 10* 
1,24,084 7 6 
60,506 1 0 
67,800 12 8 
0,759 10 3 
* 1,609 0 O 

618 0 0 
. 72 0 0 

2,14,198 12 9 

1,76,069 0 8i 

3,88,366 13 6{ 


Ia tlie general f statistical form prescribed for the year under report there are two new 
columns to show the statistics of “ age” of the students. Summarising those statistics, it is 
found that the averago age of pupils attending Government sohools is 12*2, aided sohools 
10*4, circle schools 11*4, old pathsalas 8*8’, new pathsalas 8*2, night schools 18*9, and girls’ 
schools 7*5. 

In preceding years I used to give tabulated statements ef the qualifications of the teachers 
employed in tho different kin Is of schools. The table had its use, as the inquiries it led to 
acted like a steady pressure for the employment of duly qualified teachers in the aided 
schools ; but the return was not called for this year. 

In bringing my general remarks to a close, I think I cannot do it more appropriately 
than by naming those groat friends of education whose liberalities extend over the whole of 
this division and much beyond it, and are not confined to their own particular districts. 
These are the three excellent ladies Maharani Sumamai of Mursidabad, Rani Sarat Sun- 
dari Devi of Rajshahi, and Rani Syama Mohini of Dinajpur. The other friends and 
liberal supporters of education will be named in their respective districts. 

I shali now proceed to report on the schools in the seven different districts which 
constitute tho division, taking tho districts in the following order: — ( a ) Mursidabad ; 
(h) Dinajpur; (c) Malda; (rf) Rajshahi; (e) Rungpur; (/) Bogra; {g) Pubna. 


(a.) MURSIDABAD. 

The district of Mursidabad is 2,578 square miles in area; it contains a population 
of 1,353,620 souls. Tho district has four sub-divisions, to whioh the oduoational oiroles have 
been made to correspond. bo number of police thanas in the district is 25. Tho distri- 
bution of schools'of various classes over the different thanas is shown in the subjoined 
tabular statement. The thanas and sub-divisions are givep from the census report. Trans- 
fers of certain thanas from one sub-division to another have taken place, and the sub-division 
of Kandi abolished and that of ltampur Hat created. But the distribution of schools over 
the different police thanas remains unaffected by those changes. 


Police Thar.as. 

* 

Area 

in suuarc 
miles. 

i 

Population. 

Higher. 

Num 

Middle. 

BEB OF Sen 

Primary. 

OOL8. 

Normal. 

Girls*. 

Total 
number or 
Schools. 

SujtKsnj ... 

22 

21.3*0 

i * 

3 

5 


2 

11 

«*ora Bazaar ... 

21 

15. 101 

1 


‘i 

1 


4 

Bum* a 

112 

7 5,903 


5 

17 




22 

Xowaiin 

Ss 

42, PU 


2 

19 



21 

Knnharparah ... 

i*» 

57.704 


4 

S 


l 

13 

4*;hughi 

Him 

1OH.020 


3 

24 



27 



100 

M2.5M7 


3 

10 



13 

Daulat Bazaar ... 

0* 

45.779 


1 

10 



11 

Bhagwai'Kola 

117 

61.175 



10 



10 

Dewahsarri 

101 

40,122 




9 


... 

1» 

Jiaririhat 

89 i 

25.954 

I 

i 

0 




a 

Katiancanj 

3 ‘21 

42 .ua 1 


i , 1 

9 



» 

Asanpur ... 

22 

1H.38D 


i 

10 


...... 

11 

Manullabazar .. 

11 

17,75* 



2 

7 



9 

Shabauaorar ... < . 

20 

31.215 

2 

2 

9 


l 

14 

Nulhati 

143 

j 54.981 


2 

20 



22 

Ram pur Hit 

1.VJ 

01,231 


* 2 

13 



15 

Ookari ...» 

, 107 

! 47,117 



1 

10 



17 

Khanraoti 

i 14 ! 

! * 02J0I2 


5 

14 


1 

20 

Bharatpur 

' m i 

1 125,21* 

1 

9 I 

47 



57 

Kaghunathganj 

70 

70,399 

1 

2 1 

14 


V 

10 

Mirzapur . . 

108 

30,28* 


•V. ! 

9 



12 

Paisa ... . 

144 

52,595 


i 

1 *’) 



14 

Sutl 

in 

j 49,042 


... .. 

10 



10 

Samserganj 

no j 

i 5H.62JJ 


i 1 

i 13 


' 

1U 


u ! 

1 i 

1 , 

1 5 

i . B ‘ 

j 841 

l 

5 

400 
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Itajshahi Circle — Mumdabad . 

• 

1. Higher Schools. — There are five such schools in the district, and one of them is the 
Collegiate Sohool at Berhampur, and another the Nizamut school in the city of Mur- 
sidabad. Of the other three, ono is called tho Nizamut College, in which only 
the relatives of His Highness the Nawab Nazim rocoivo education, and the two others 
are the Eajah’s school at Kandi and tho Mission Scfiool at IChagra. At the last Entrance 
Examination 50 candidates were sent up from four of theso schools, the Nizamut College send- 
ing none. Twenty-one of the candidates were passed, sovon being placed in the first grade. 
Twelve out of the twenty-one successful candidates were from the Collegiate School, and five 
from the Mission School. Tho total number of pupils in all the five higher schools of tho 
district is 752, of whom 110 are Muhammadans. Surveying is being taught only in ono of 
the five sohools, namely, the Collegiate Sohool, which is also getting up a gymnasium, where tho 
pupils attend to exercise on the parallel bar, &c., under a qualified teacher of gymnastics. 
The Rajah’s school at Kandi will shortly havo a surveying class placed under a competent 
teacher from the Civil Engineering College in Calcutta. The Nizamut School has also begun 
to teach surveying from two months before tho date of this report. 

2. Middle Schools. — The total number of middle class schools in this district is 54. 

In twenty of thoso English is taught. Eightoon of those 20 schools are aidod by 
Government, and two only aro unaided. The total liumbor of pupils m these 20 sohools 
is 854, of whom 71 only aro Muhammadans. In tho report of tho district committee it 
is stated that the committee think that schools of this class aro especially adapted 
to the education of tho largo and important middle class of the community. At tho last 
examination, however, 9 schools only sent up 2i> candidates, of whom 13 were passed, 6 
of them obtaining minor scholarships. 

Of the 34 vernacular middle schools, 31 are aided, 1 unaided 1 , and 2 Government schSols. § 
The total number of pupils at thoso schools is 1,314, of whom 150 are Muhammadans. iSixty- 
nine candidates, of whom ono was a Muhammadan, came up from 22 schools to compete for 
vernacular scholarships. Forty-seven were passed and nine obtained vernacular scholarships. 
About half a dozen of the middle schools have begun to teach surveying ; and although most 
of them havo not been yot supplied with the instruments necessary to teach it practically, 
yet the teaohers are applying themselves manfully to get up the theoretical part of the subject. 

3. Primary Schools. — Thoso are of three descriptions— ( i ) tho lower vernacular sohools 
under the grant-in-aid systom ; (2) the 5-rupeo pathsalas ; and (3) the new primary 
schools. There are three lower vernacular schools, two of which aro aided, and ono Government 
school. Thoso contain 85 students, of whom 18 arc Muhammadans. The Deputy Inspector 
does not speak very favorably of these schools. lie thinks that Hie 5-rupee pathsalas 
are many of them better than these schools. I have long held, and repeatedly expressed 
my own conviction, that lower schools do not do well under the grant-in-aid rules. 'The 
Government school of this description is the model or practising school attached to tho training 
school at the station, where tho gurus learn practically how to teach under the superintend- 
ence of ono of th6 normal masters. 

There are 72 old or 5-rupeo pathsalas, on which the Deputy Inspector reports to the 
following effect. These pathsalas have 1,894 pupils, of whom 35!? are Muhammadans. Each 
of those pathsalas is under a certificated guru, who is generally allowed to board and lodgo 
with one of the managers, so that his receipts from local sources average about lis. 5 per 
month. Theso pathsalas, gonorally speaking, teach up to the 3rd class course of the 
middle vernacular schools, and havo therefore the status of lower vernacular schools ; but 
where circumstances favour, they push up higher and try to seud pupils to the vernacular 
scholarship examination. Tho Jamua pathsala, to which only a single 5 -rupee stipend is given, 
has had its instructive staff increased to three teachers by tho managers, and it sont up two 
successful candidates to tho last vernacular scholarship examination. With reference to 
the instruction imparted at theso pathsalas, the Deputy Inspector reports:.— 4< Sound instruc- 
tion, combined with all that is practical and useful in every-day life, are imparted in these 
pathsdias.” He adds — “ These little schools must in courso of time grow and developo into 
superior schools.” Tho district committee, remarking on the above report of the Deputy 
Inspector, are of opinion— 4 4 1 his development renders tho pathsalas uusuitod to their end as 
sohools for the masses, and vitiatos the scheme in its working.” I have only to say .to the • 
above romark of the oommittco that in tho first place the district has not yet roceived its 
required full number of schools of all kinds ; and secondly, that I havo not yet found occasion 
to differ from tho conclusion to which the English committee of education came in 1863-64, that 
“Government supervision of primary schools has the inevitable effect of raising tho standard 
of instruction in thorn.” Undor the Government ordor of 30th September last, 177 now 
primary schools have boon established, revivod, or subsidised. Of these 160 are said to bo work- 
ing well, and have sent in returns. The total number of pupils? in theso pathsalas is«3,920 
boys and 20 girls, or 3,940 in all. Of those 1,452 arc Muhammadans. The teachers of these 
pathsalas Consist of 119 guruinahashays, 23 passed and unpassed pupils of the training school, 
and 19 students of vernacular sohools. The number of Muhammadan gurus is 38, of whom 
16 have olfarge of maktabs, whvrc they teach Arabic and Fersiau as well as Bengali. Besidos 
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tho 177 pathsalas subsidised under the orders of September last, 79 patbsalas have started 
under private enterprise; these also have furnished returns. They educate 1,994 bo^s 
and 14 girls, or 1,958 pupils in all ; of whom 613 are Muhammadans and 4 Native Ohristiaus, 
tho first instance (the committee think) jof Native Christians attending such sohools. 

There are 13 night pathsalas under the reward system of 1866-67, attended by 281 pupils ; 
of whom 240 are Hindus and 41 Muhammadans. There is also a night sohool under the 
grant-in-aid system, attended by 27 Muhammadans and 3 Hindus. These sohools afford 
instruction of an elementary character, and are attendod chiefly by adult laborers. 

4. Normal Schools. — Thoro is one normal sohool in the distriot ; it is called the 
Berhampur Training School. It had 75 pupils on its rolls on the 31st Maroh last, as against 
S4 of the preceding year. Forty-throb candidates went up for tho annual pass examin- 
ation, and 3 passed in the 1 st grade and 34 in the 2nd grade. “ Some improvement,” the 
Magistrate remarks, " is highly desirable in tho boarding accommodation or the students.” 

5. Girls’ Schools. — There are three aided girls’ schools in the district, and six girls’ 
classes attached to pathsalas, and the number of pupils attending them is 177. The aided 
girls’ school at the station is much cared for, and appears to be the best conducted girls’ 
school in the district. 

Grants for Education from Government Estates, &c. — The Magistrate reports that 
out of the rental of Government estates one per cent, has been set aside for educational 
purposes, amounting to Us. 127. It would seem, however, that the above sum has not been 
yet actually sanctioned, but that correspondence with that object in view has been entered 
into, and the necessary orders are expected. Tho Mursidabad municipality has given 
Rs. 200. From the estate of the late Babu Kedar Nath Mahata, now under the Court 
of Wards* has been receivecPRs. 120 ; ditto Paikparah Rs. 121 ; — in all Rs* 568. 

I should add hero that the Paikparah estate supports tho excellent higher class school 
at Kandi, tho annual cost of which to tho estate is Rs. 4,655-13-6, and also contributes 
Rs. 20 per month for tho support of tho yet unaided middle school at Balia. The Magis- 
trate further reports that “ assistance has been procured from some of the zemindars and 
influential villagers. A number of the former have promised pecuniary contributions, and 
the latter have in many cases furnished house accommodation for tho pathsalas, and received 

the gurus in their houses free of board Rao Jogendra Narayan R&y of 

Dal Gola has himself started four pathsalas, which will bo maintained entirely at his 

own cost Babu Annada Prasad Ray of Kasimbazar has evinced his interest 

in the education of tho masses by a contribution for the aid of schools started in his estates.” 

I shall conclude tMis report with some extracts from that made by the Magistrate describ- 
ing the way in which the new scheme of primary school was introduced in the district 
by him. “ The Deputy and Sub-Inspectors were directed to proceed at once to their 
circles and begin the work of starting new schools and inspecting old ones, with a view 
to make grants for the most useful of the latter, and to start now ones in the most neglected 
parts of the district. I also laid down certain rules for their guidance in (tarrying out these 
operations, directing them, when starting and recommending grants to pathsalas, to considor 
{a) the populousness of thfi villages and thanas in which they were situated; (6) the 
condition and circumstances of the inhabitants ; and finally, the proportion of Muhammadans 
to Hindus in the population, with the view of securing to the former a fair share of tho 
advantages of the system introduced. The Deputy Inspectors were also required to send 
in weekly diaries of the place visited and the work done by them.” The distriot com- 
mittee have expressed their unqualified approbation of tho very thoughtful and considerate 
measures taken by the Magistrate in introducing this important educational measure in 
tho district. 

Statistical Tables. — The statistics of tho different classes of schools in the Mursid- 
abad district are tabulated below : — 



Their number. ^ U ™3]St MarcE!* 5 ° D Average attendance. 
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Examination Results. 



Examinations. 

Number of schools 
eligible to send 
candidates. 

Number of schools 
that sent can- 
didates. 

Number of 
candidates 
aont. 

Number 

passed. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

187172. 

1872-73. 

Kii trance 


4 

5 

4 

4 


60 

17 

21 

Minor 



24 

20 


0 


£4 

17 

13 

Vernacular 


38 

30 


22 


69 

40 

41 

Normal pass 


1 

1 

1 

1 


n 48 

23 

37 


Total 

07 

i 

so | 

5 

30 


186 

100 

112 


Creed and Caste of Pupils . 


• 





IllNDCS. 





Muhammadans. Christians. 

Grand 

total. 

Brahmans 

Khetris. 

Vaidyas. 

1 

Iff 

IS 

W 

«o 

S 

«C 

Kaibarthas. 

3 

S 

4 

$ 

Other castes. 

4 

8 

I 

Total. 

Shias. 

Sunis. 

1 

Roman Catholics. 

* 

■*» 

5 

€ 

1 

Total. 

Higher 

230 

21 

33 

235 

37 

14 

21 

43 

, 

667 

70 

40 

no 


13 

13 

700 

Middle English 

300 

23 

27 

148 

120 

21 

27 

109 

... 

784 

27 

44 

71 




855 

Middle Vernacular .. 

412 

24 

33 

195 

233 

83 

50 

131 

3 

1,104 

7 

143 

150 


... 

... 

1.314 

Primary 

1.031 

84 

43 

412 

1,754 

814 

249 

1.170 

155 

5,742 

200 

2,463 

2.003 


4 

4 

8,409 

Girls* Schools 

: 

20 

1 

4 

42 

8 

4 

. 

1 

i ... 

80 

... 

14 

14 


... 


04 

Normal 

32 

... 

1 

12 

9 

e 


5 

1 

69 

... 

6 

0 


... 

... 

75 

i 

Total ... j 

; 

2.003 

i 

153 

i j 

141 

J 

1.074 

2.101 

1 

045 

350 

1.459 

100 

8,626 

804 

2,710 

3,014 


17 

17 

11,537 


Social Position of Pupils . 



UPPER 

Classes* 

i Middle Classes. 

LoM-er Classes, 



Schools. 

> ' 

!|i 

1 1 
j 

• 3 
' S 

1 ! 

3 

o 

H 

a> 

3 

*3 

3 

1 

S 

1 

1 H 

an 

C 

es 

■n 

•c 

js ; 
u J 

* 

H 

m 

3 

*5 

3 

an 

a 

1 

S 

I 

Christians. 

T»W1 

Grand Total. 

Remauks.<‘> 

< 

Higher ... 

i 

! 17 

41 

58 

400 

42 

2 

444 

20 

20 

1 

47 

550 

Tho Kliogra Mission 
Higher and Girls' 
Schools have not 
sent in tho social 

Middle English 

19 


19 

502 

31 

... 

503 

203 

40 

... 

243 

855 

position of the pu- 
pils. 

Middle Vernacular 

8 


8 

669 

20 


685 

407 

124 

... 

621 

1,814 


Primary ... 

5 

2 

7 

1,450 

354 

1 

1,805 

4,287 

2,307 

3 

6,597 

8,409 


Girls* 

6 




08 

... 

... 

68 

12 



... 

12 

80 


Normal ... 


... 


, 42 

1 

... 

43 

• 

27 

6 

... 

32 

75 


Total 

49 

43 

02 

3,181 

454 

3 

3,638 

t 

5,052 

2,496 

4 

7.652 j 

11,283 
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Creed and Caste of Teachers . 


Schools. 





Hindus. 



• 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

1 

H 

Q 

3 

o 

I 

tt 

Khetries. 


i 

* 

a 

«? 

I 

to 

Kaibarthas. 

i 

3 

! 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

C? 

<4 

I 

& 

1 

i 

ii 

Sunis. 

3 

£ 

Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

■a 

H 

Higher ft. 

11 

#«• 

4 

14 

4 



1 


41 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5 

6 

55 

Middle English 

30 

... 

4 

12 

2 

1 j 

l 

... 

... 

69 




... 

... 


59 

Middle Vernacular 

28 


0 

11 

5 

2 

8 

3 

... 

58 


l 

1 




59 

Primary ... ■ 

125 

1 

8 

74 

29 

21 

0 

18 

2 

i 282 1 

0 1 

67 

83 


... 


315 

Girl*’ ...* 

3 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 




1 

3 

4 

7 

Normal 

3 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 I 

I 



ft 




3 

Total 

219 

1 

22 

Ill 

40 

24 

10 

20 

2 

419 j 

9 

80 

89 

2 

8 

10 

628 








1 




1 




» 





• • 


Class of Just ruction. 


Schools. 

• 

PrPILS IN TnK DIFFERENT STAC, EH. 

Total number 
on the 

31st March 1873. 

Remains. 

Upper stage. 

Middlo stago. 

| Primary stage. j 

Can read 
easy 

sentences. 

&C. 

Cun not road 
easy j 
sentences. 






• 


Higher 

185 

310 

173 

84 

752 

Tho pupils of the 







I Borliainpore Col- 







, lege and of tho 

Middle English 


279 

300 

186 

855 

Law department 







J thereof have not 







been entered iu 

Middlo Vernacular ... § 


305 

550 

469 

1,314 

this table. 

Primary 


239 

1,992 

6,178 

• 

8,409 


Nftrmal 


75 



75 


• 





Girls' 



42 

52 

04 


• 







Total 

• 

185 

1.208 

3,147 

8,959 

1 

11,199 

1 


One of the most noteworthy points in tho first table seems to nje to ho this. The 
number of aided middlo schools has diminished from 62 to 49, but tho roll number has 
increased from 1,757 to 1,817 ; so far it is a sign of hoalth in tho schools that have survived. 
But the average attendance has come down from 1,369 to 1,278. I am unablo to account for 
this except by supposing that the now primary schools (many of which must bo very close to 
the middle scnools) have begun to affect them — not yet to the extent of diminishing their , 
roll number, but by rendering tho attendance shifting, a phenomenon whioh always precedos 
the diminution of roll number. 

With reference to tho 3rd table (caste and creed of pupils), I would remark that tho • 
percentage of Muhammadan pupils in 1871-72 was 14*3, in 1872-73 tho percentage is 26. 

Regarding the 4th table (social position of pupils), I should say that the percentage 
of the lower class pupils in 1871-72 was 52*9, in 1872-73 it is 67*2. The 'advance does 
not appear to be very large. • . 

The friends of education in tho Mursidabad district not mentioned elsewhere are 
named below : — 

His Highness the*Nawab Nazim. 

The Rajahs of Kuudi. 

Roi Lachmipat Bahadur, and others. * 
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(b.) DINAJPUIi. 


Tho district of Dinajpur, with an area of 2,126 square miles and a population of 
1, SOI, 924 souls, has no sub-divisions. It contains 17 police thanas, over which the schools 
of different grades are distributed as shown in the table below* : — 


Pol i oo Thanas. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population. 



Scuoor.8. 



Total number 
of schools. 

Higher. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Normal. 

Girls*. 

Knjaraiupur 

392 

197,106 


4 

120 


« 

124 

Kotwali 

0 

15,617 

1 

1 


1 

1 

4 

Goraghat or Kaniganj 

57 

10,923 








Knliaganj 

297 

91,723 


3 

17 



20 

t 









Hemtabad 

244 

87,039 


1 

11 


1 

13 

Banshebari 

255 

78.288 




19 



19 

• 









GuiiRnrampur 

233 

75.190 



17 



17 

a 

C 








Porsha . » 

213 

48.803 



7 



7 

Putnitolla j 

457 

122.7O0 

t 

1 

30 



31 

Patiram 

293 

60,300 



13 



13 

1 


a 







Chintamuu j 

1 

1*55 

50,962 


1 

11 




12 

Habrak 1 2 

172 

62,907 



8 



8 

Xawabcanj 

ITS 

46,753 



2 



2 

Uirgauj .• 

303 

150.097 


6 

20 


1 

27 

Thakurgaon 

437 

219,865 


7 

61 



70 

Pirganj 

23$ 

89.296 


3 

26 



29 

Rani Sunkoil 

1$« 

78.690 


3 

14 



17 


1. Higher Schools.— The only higher class school in the district is the Government 
zilla school. On the 31st March 1873 the number on the rolls of this school was 102, 
against 123 of the same date the year bofore. The fefcs and fines realized during the year 
amounted to Rs. 1,470-13. The total expenditure was Its. 3,559-1. 

It appears from the head-masters report that the instructive staff was reduced in the 
course of the year from six to five teachers. The head-master things that this reduction 
will prove injurious to the school, inasmuch as tho boys oannot be brought up to 
compete at the Entrance Examination unless they go through at least a six-years’ course. 
During the year under report four boys competed from this school at the Entranoe Examin- 
ation, of whom two passed and obtained junior scholarships. 

The school-house and the library are reported to be in good order. 

■ ^ Babu Khetra Mohan Singha, manager of tho Maharani’s estate, pays a monthly sub- 
scription of Rs. 1 5 for an extra teacher at this school, and Babu Radha Govinda Ray Saheb 
haslet up a gymnasium for the boys at his own expense. It seems there was a survey- 
master appointed to the school for some short time ; but on his going away from the 
school to the Panjab, no one was appointed to supply his place. 

2. Middle Schools. — There are, according to the Deputy Inspector’s returns, 32 
middle schools (exclusive of the 3 girls’ schools, which he places under this head,) in this 
district ; of which four only teach English, and one of the four is a night sohool. This 
school, however, situated at the sadr station, is the most successful of them all. Last year 
it succeeded in passing a boy at the minor examination, while all others failed. Notwith- 
standing the small suocess of middle English schools in the district, the Doputy Inspector 
is anxious to see tho number of such schools increase ; “ for,” says he, " even a smattering 
knowledge of it (English) is at present calculated to do muoh good.” The Magistrate, os 
Vice-President of the district committee, says on tho same subjeot : — “ The middle class schools, 

* The distribution of 20 night schools and of 25 abolished 5-rupee patlu&l&s cannot be given from the papers received. 
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both day and night, appear to be most popular, and there can be no doubt that among the 
upper and lower olasses the great desire is for an English eduoation. of some sort, however* 
imperfeot, so that their sons may get Government appointment of some kind if possible.” 
Of the 28 middle vernacular schools of the district, 7 # are Government sohools, 19 aided day, 
and 2 aided night schools. 

The Deputy Inspector has no favorable opinion of the Government middle schools. 
It seems that since their foundation only three of them succeeded in passing 10 pupils 
at the vernacular scholarship examinations. The Deputy Inspector suggests that these 
sohools, which are entirely supported by Government, be utilized by oponing in each of 
them a training class for the gurus of our new primary schools. The plan seems to me 
to be more feasible than that of inducing the managers of superior aided schools to open 
training classes ior gurus. The Vioe-Prosident of the district committee seems to approve 
of the Deputy Inspector’s suggestion. 

Of the 1 9 day and 2 aided middle schools, tho Doputy Inspector speaks rather more 
favorably though of three of them he says “ the sooner they are closed the better for the 
department.” He says further — “ It is needless to encourage the establishment of schools 
of this kind in the district ; tho majority of tho poople cannot afford to pay for them.” The 
Vice-President remarks : “ I have no doubt that the people would nfuch rather have the 
education of their ohildren paid for than have to pay themselves, but I do not soe why 
those who can afford it should not contribute. I do not consider that tho people are unable 
to pay, but I have no doubt that they are unwilling to do so.” 

8. Primary Schools. — Under the head of Primary Schools the Deputy Inspector returns 
188 old and 215 now pathsalas, or 403 pathsalas in all. The Vice-President remarks: “We 
have considerably exceeded the number (150) proposed to be established under Government 
orders of the 30th September. The committee (district) have authorized me to say that 
they consider this result vory satisfactory ; mid personally I am of the same opinion. The 
number ha§ been increased by not allotting in every instance the lull sanctioned grant. 

but yet, making a sufficient provision for tho support of tho gurus A few remarks 

as to tho manner in which these schools havo boon instituted may not be out of placo hero. 
Whenever I have been on tour in this district, I havo had the Sub-Inspector of tho circle 
out with me, — not keeping with my camp, but lodging about from one village to another, 
seeing for himself where schools were wantod, milking arrangements for tho appointment 
of gurus and thoir pay (partly by grant, partly by subscription from the villagers), and also 
the location of the school either in some vacant house or in one to bo erected tor the 

purpose In most parts of the district I think this new effort to supply education 

of a rougher kind to the masses is popular, and likely to continue so. ... . Care must 

be taken that attempts aro not made to introduce too high a standard into these schools, 
and I do not myself much fear of that result for the obvious reason that the teachers are 
not loarnod enough themselves. What is required is a little reading and writing and a 

practical knowledge of simple accounts.” . , 

Tho Doputy Inspector, in speaking of the old 5-rupeo pathsalas m the district, considers 
them to have failed, because both their teachers and supervisors wanted to raise the standard 
of instruction in them — a circumstance which, says the Deputy Inspector, made “ those who 
were at first favorably disposed towards the system view it with scruples and aversion. 

Normal Schools. — There is one training school in the district. On the olst March 
last»it had 49 pupil-teachers on tho rolls, against 43 on the same date of the preceding 
yoar. Of these 16 are Hindus and 33 Muhammadans. Some of the students belong to 
the gurumahasay class. The pupils are young, being on an average slightly above 18 years 
of age. The Vice-President of the district committoo remarks : “I do not think the guru 
training school here to be in a very satisfactory state. There is no accommodation lor 
gurus who have to livo there, nor any proper oare for their supervision out of sohool hours. 

Girls’ Schools.— There are in the district of Dinajpur 8 aided girls sohools and 
18 girls’ olaBses attached to as many 5-rupeo pathsalas. Of tho 3 aided schools, 2 are doing 
well ; the one at Dinajpur being constantly visited and much cared for by Mrs. liavenshaw, 
nnd tlifi nthfir. fit Rani<?ani. being liberally supported by Rani Syam Mohini, and having a 

The school at Khansama is not doing well. Ihe Sub-Inspec- 


and the other, at Raniganj, being liberally supported by 

mistress to take charge of it. The school at Khansama is not doing well, me ouD-xnspec- 
tor writing about it says : “ The fate of girls’ schools is about the same everywhere. . Ihe 
girls’ olasses in pathsalas seem to be promising. Tho Deputy Inspeotor thinks there is not 
as much prejudioe against female education in his district as there is m other parts o 
Bengal, where “the upper and middle classos of the Hindu society preponderate. 

Grants from Government and Wards’ EsTATES. T From the Maldwarward estate 
in the district of Dinagopur the following sums for the objects jnentioned against them ave 

been sqt aside : — • # 

Rs. 6 per month for one aided sohool. . a ... 

„ 10 per month for aid torn Government model school at Kani bankail. 

„ 25-8 for patshalas. 

„ 140, being a donation for a school-house at Ram pankail. 
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Statistical Tari.es. — The statistics of the different classes of schools of the district 
are summarised in the following tabular statements : — 

General Statistics— Dinajpur. 



Their 

Number 
of pupils 

Average 



Expbnditubb. 



Schools. 

nuuibor. 

on 314 
March. 

attendance. 

Government. 

Other sources. 

Total. 


<N 

§ 

M 

1- 

e'i 

t- 

s 

1871-72. 

Sr 

r>» 

t- 

CO 

4 

5 

S 

Cl 

A- 

40 

1871-72. 

£ 

1-4 

1871-72. 

£ 

s 

5 

I 

(Govern- 

Higher ... ^ ment 

i 

’ 

. 

128 

102 

03 

98 

Rs. A. P. 

2,599 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

2,186 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

1,433 6 0 

its. A.P. 

1,373 1 0 

Rs. A.P. 

4,084 15 0 

Rs. A.P. 

3,559 1 0 

.'Govern- 
Middle ...) “«“* - 

7 

J 

283 

261 

205 

200 

1,017 0 0 

1,092 0 0 

489 3 0 

328 0 11 

2,407 0 0 

2.320 0 1 

C Aided ... 1 

St 


766 

618 

560 

550 

4,385 0 0 

3,490 0 0 

5,750 13 6 

4,131 6 0 

10,145 0 0 

7,671 6 0 

rGovern-| 
Primary ] meut - j 
(.Aided ... ! 

1 

21* 

' ... 

42. 

60 

4.772 

7,095 

3,399 

2.700 

1 

10,569 0 0 

12,203 14 ( 

22 12 0 

5,967 0 0 

3,797 3 6 

22 12 0 

10, 436 0 0 

10,001 1 6 

Normal School j 

lj 

1 

43 

49 

87j 

50 

1 

4,733 5 9 

5,295 10 0 

346 8 0 

95 0 0 

5,084 13 9 

5,300 10 0 

rGovern-j 
j ment ... i 

0ir,a * "j Aided ... | 

1 

"I 

3 j 

2,*j 

! 

49i 

1 

... j 

151 1 

1 

45 

744 0 0 

516 0 0 

4 0 0 

; 70S 10 0 

723 0 0 

4 0 0 

• 1.542 10 0 

1,239 0 0 

ll'naded ... | 





— i 

... ; 



3 0 0 


3 0 0 


Total ... i 

2*4 

m 

6,267, 

3,174. 

4,245 

3,643 

24,952 • 5 9, 

23,683 8 0 

14,726 4 0 

10,497 11 5 39,580 10 0 

i 

36,181 3 5 


Examination Results . 


i 

Examinations. 

i 

•> 

Number of schools eligible Number of schools that j 
to send candidates. j sent candidates. 

J 

i Number of 
candidates 
sent. 

Number 

passed. 

1S71-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1872-73. 

1872-73. 

i 

Entrance 

l\ inor 

Vernacular 

Normal pass 

Total 

1 

1 

a i 

28 j 

Examinatio 

1 

I 

4 

ns for 1&72-7S 

1 

1 were quashed 

1 

1 

1 14 ' 
l by the Inspei 

4 

2 

83 

utor, North-Ei 

2 

1 

12 

ist Circle. 

33 

6 

1 

• 

16 

30 

61 


Creed and Caste of Pupils. 


Schools. 





Hindus. 
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t! 
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i 

A 

£ 

1 

i 

i i 
! % 

.5 

1 

i 

! a 

! IS 
. 'S3 

1 > 

i 

A 

‘13 

or! 

.M 

3 

j 

i 

£ 

3 

3 

i i 

; s 

! J 
i is 
§ 

! » 

i 

M 

5 | 

C 

<4 

i 

s 

& 

J 

J 

<Z> 1 

x' 

B 

£ j 

3 

5 

i 

+> 

■j 

Is 

3® 

£ 

l 

1: 

Higher Class 

24 1 

' 
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20 

5 

6 

14 

4 ] 

... 

81 


20 

20 

l 


1 

102 


i 

Middle English 

8 

1 

1 

1 3 

i 

13 

6 

6 

... 

21 

2 

60 

... 

33 

33 


1 

1 

94 


Middle Vernacular ... 

60 

16 ! 

i 

1 

3 

89 

130 

43 

1 

129 

25 


22 

326 

348 

... 

1 

1 

785 


Primary j 

177 

1 

6 


04 

1 440 

237 

16 

9 

146 

2,783 

4 

4,132 

4186 




6,019* 

1 • 17« pupils of 

1 

u 


















primary schools 

1 


















not returned. 

Girls' School 

1 

... 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

12 

12 

*’ 36 

... 

9 

9 


4 

4 

49 


i 

Normal 

1 

Zj 

... 

3 

0 

2 

i 

1 3 

... 

13 

... 

22 

... 

27 

27 

... 

... 

... 

49 


Total ... | 

261 

23 

1 1 

16 

174 

j 

580 | 

1 

295 

32 ! 

| 

1,846 

185 

r 

3,418 

26 

. 

4,547 

> 

4,578 

l 

6 

7 

1 

7,998 

■ 

i 1 


t 
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Social Position of Pupils . 


Schools 

UPPEB CLASSICS. 

Middle classes. 

Lower classes. 

A 

4 

5 

H 

A 

K 

a 

05 

Hindus. 

Hindus. 

• 

* 

a 

la 

- T3 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Higher 




1 

71 

13 

81 


0 

7 

1 

17 

• 102 

Middle English 




8 

85 

10 

45 


22 

23 

1 

46 

94 

Middle Vernacular r 





213 

93 

30<5 


223 

255 

1 

479 

785 

Primary 





321 

299 

620 


2,462 

3.837 


6,299 

6,919 

Girls’ Schools 






17 

3 

20 


19 

6 

4 

29 

49 

Normal 





11 


U 


11 

27 


38 

1 • 

, 

Total 


4 

0(1* 

418 

1,086 


2.740 

4,155 

7 

6,908 

| 7,998 










• 
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Creed and Caste of Teachers. 


m 

Schools. 




Hindus. 




. Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

• 

Grand 

Total. 

Brahmans. 

Klietris. 

ee 

►» 

'S 

CS 

> 

8 

£ 

m 

3 

fift 

M 

i 

ce 

fc 

« 

Kaibarthas. 

J 

<3 

■s 

1 

. 

« 

i> 

rt 

o 

u 

M 

6 

Total. 

• 

i 

i 

£ 

% 

Sunnis. 

j 

o 

H 

Protestants. 

Higher 

1 


1 

1 




... 

3 


1 

1 



4 

Middlo English 

2 


I ‘ 2 

3 





7 

... 

1 

1 

• 



8 

Middle Vernacular 

H 

2 

i 0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

37 


1 

1 



88 

Primary 

40 

1 

1 2 

HI 

33 

J 


1 

67 

1S4 

14 

237 

251 

2 

-137 

Girls’ 




... 

j 

... j 

21 1 

... 

... 


... 

• 

... 

8 

3 

Normal ... 

.i 



1 

1 

... j 




3 



- 

. 

3 

Total 

. 1 


3 j 

i 

11 

, i 

28 ! 35 

1 

23 

3 

i 

70 

23 1 

14 

210 

254 1 

8 ! 

! 

493 


Class of Instruction . 


• Schools. 

* PUTILS IN THE DIFFERENT STAGES. 

Total number on 
31st March 1873. 

Upper stage. 

Middle stage. 

Primary stage. 

Can read 
easy 

sentences. 

Cannot 

read. 

Higher 



20 

28 

54 

» 

102 

Middle English 




33 

40 

21 

94 

Middle Vernacular 





183 

198 

-104 

785 

Primary 



208 

2,013 

4,837 

7058 

Girls’ 

••• 


6 

21 

22 

49 

Normal 




49 



49 


Total 

20 

507 

2,326 

5,284 

8,137 


I would remark with respect to tlie 3rd table that the bettor caste Hindus muster 132 
per oent. of the total number of pupils in this district, and with respect to tlu$ 4th table that 
the lower classes stand as 86*3 per cent?, a correspondence from whiok it would seem as if all 
the Muhammadans belonged to the lowest class, a fact .notf borne out by the statistics M of other 
districts. The percentage of Muhammadan pupils is 37*1. 

The friends of education in tkoDinajpur district not mentioned elsewhere are— 

Babu Khetra Mohan Singha, 

„ Itadlia Govinda Ildy and others. 
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(c.) MALDAH. 


The district of Maldah contains 1/863 square miles, and a population of 676,426 souls. 
The number of police thanas is 9, over winch the schools of diiferent grades in the 
district were distributed on the 3 1 st March last as shown in the table subjoined. 



Area 
in snuare 
miles. 

1 1 

Number of Schoolb. 


Police Thanas. 

Population. 

Higher. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Normal. 

Total. 

English lia/ar 

126 

66,702 

2 

7 

1 

11 

Maldah ... ... 

226 

60,663 

2 

5 


7 

Gorgorita 

221 

65,548 

6 

0 


11 

Khurba 

SSI 

92,011 


6 

6 

Gajole 

i 261 

! 

56,316 


1 

1 

Kalichak ... ... 

| 223 

119,376 

2 

6 

7 

Gomastapur 

! 160 

46,999 

1 

9 

10 

Sivgay ... ... ... .| 

! 163 

105,717 

2 

10 

12 

Nawabganj 

| 152 

63,195 

1 

6 

7 

Total 



16 

65 

72* 


* There are 107 indigenous paths alas and maktabs, whose distribution over the district cannot be given from the returns 
furnished. 

1. Higher Schools. — The Government /.ilia school, which is the only higher olass 

school in the district, had on its rolls on tho 31st March last 111 students, which is an increase 
by 10 over tho number of the preceding year. The yearly Government grant to the school, 
which was Its. 2,016, was reduced to Its. 2,100, and to meet this reduction the pay of the 
head-master was made Its. 100 from Its. 150. Then there occurred rapid and repeated 
changes in the personnel of the instructive staff, more particularly in tho noad-mastership ; 
no less than three different persons being appointed to that post and leaving it in the course 
of the year. As might be expected under such circumstances, the school did badly at the 
examinations. At the Entrance Examination all tho pupils that had been sent failed to pass ; 
and although tho 4th and 6th classes did fairly at the annual examination hold by the 
members of the local committee, the 2nd and 5th classes came off but indifferently, and the 
3rd class proved decidedly unsatisfactory. The library of the school is reported to be in 
good order, and much resorted to by both teachers and hAys. The school building requires 
enlargement, and tho addition to it of a boarding-house ( says the head-master) is likely to 
increase the number of pupils from tho interior of the district. . 

“ The district committee,” the Vice-President remarks, “have not yet been able to open 
a class to teach land surveying ; but the 2nd master of tho school having passed the 
examination in surveying, and the Government having quite recently expressed its willingness 
to contribute towards the purchase of surveying instruments, the oommittee hope to open 
this class in on early ‘date.” 

2. Middle Schools. — Of tho 15 middle schools, 3 teach English. They are yet young, 
and not sufficiently advanced to send up candidates to the minor scholarship examin- 
ation. The Deputy Inspector, though not sanguine of tho success of schools of this stamp 
in his district for some years yet to come, says that “ he would be the last man to recommend 
that their grants should be stopped or withdrawn.” He entertains strong hopes of their 
ultimate success ; and from what I myself know personally of those schools, and of the 
growing desire for advanced education of those classes who support them, I agree with him 
fully. 

Of the 12 middle vernacular schools, 3 are entirely supported by Government. They 
are all doing Veil, and the one at the station remarkably well. TT1» Honor favoured this 
school among others with a visit during his tour *in August, and is said to have verbally 
sanctioned an increase of Us. 5 per mqnth to the grant of the school. The Commissioner of 
the division, who likewise visited the school in Docember, and was pleased with it, recom- 
mended that “ formal sanction should be obtained for*the grant, and the amount made 
available.” The Deputy Inspector does not say what, if any, steps were taken on this 
recommendation. „ 1 
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Of the 9 aided middle schools, with the exception of 2, which have suffered by the action 
of the river on the villages in which they are situated, all the rest are progressing steadily in 
number and attendance of pupils and efficiency of teaching. The Secretaries of these schools 
are reported to be taking lively interest in their schools, and year after year the schools are 
sending a larger number of candidates to the vernacular scholarship* examination. 

3. Primary Schools. — Of the 65 primary schools in the distriot, 6 are old pathsalas 
and 49 started under the orders of July and September last. Each of the 6 old 6-rupee 
pathsalas, conducted by certificated gurus, and having local committees (of the village people) 
to watch oyer it, is steadily increasing in number and efficiency. The average number of 
pupils has increased from 30 to 49. Of the 299 pupils attending these pathsalas, 105 are 
Masalmans and 194 Hindus, mostly of tho lower orders. The average income of each guru 
from fees and local subscriptions is nearly Rs. 11 per month. All the 6 gurus are Hindus. 

With respect to the 42 now pathsalas, the Deputy Inspector reports the number of 
pupils in them to be 1,04G, of whom 431 are Masalmans. Of the Cl 5 Hindu pupils, 247 
belong to the superior castes, — Brahmans, Khetris, Kaibartlias, and Navasaks; 357 to such 
castes as Telis, Sahas, Bundesis, &e., and only 11 to the lowest caste of Domes, Chandals, and 
Harris. • The average attondanco at each pathsala is 24; the average income of the gurus 
from local sources, Its. 2-14 ; and the averago Government grant to cafih pathsala, Rs. 3-12 
per month. Of the gurus 10 are Muhammadans and 32 Hindus. 

4. Normal Schools. — There was no normal school in this district in tho year before, 

nor is there, properly speaking, one now. From the savings of the recent grant for primary 
schools a training class has been sot up, in which 9 gurus, or would-be gurus, aro recoiving 
instruction in the following subjocts : — ^ ^ 

1. Handwriting and dictation, 

2. Composition and grammar. 

3. Writing of letters, pattas, kabulcats, kaboz, and bonds. 

4. Arithmetic and bazaar acoounts. 

6. Zemindari and mahajani accounts. 

0. Mensuration and theory of surveying. 

7. Art of teaching. % 


The Magistrate remarked as follows on this school : “ 1 look upon this class with much 
interest, and trust it will supply a want so much folt in this district ; for without efficient 
toachers it is hopeless, ? in a backward district like this, to expect that our exertions in extending 
education will bo successful. The arrangement made is that eaoh pupil is to get Rs. 5 per 
mensem for three months from educational funds while studying in this class. At the end 
of that time the pupils will pass an examination, and if they fail to satisfy the condition on 
which stipends are to bo given to thorn, they will bo liable to refund the money advanced. So 
great is the want* of teachers felt here, that for the first three months I would proposo to 
extend this class to even 20 pupils on the same terms.” 

5. Girls’ Schools. — There are none in the district, n<Jr as yet have girls’ classes 
been attaohod to the few old pathsalas that wore working in tho district. I would observe hero 
generally that although Maldah is if backward district for reasons fully stated in my previous 
reports, the schools which we have boon starting in this district for the last fow years 
seoi^ to bo duly carod for. The Deputy Inspector, Babu Isvar Chandra Kliasnavis, has 
boon indefatigable in bis exertions, and he has always had the interest of his schools at heart. 


Babu Isvar tries to follow tho wise course of rathor having no schools than bad schools. Tho 
Magistrate of tho district, Mr. I?. Alexander, visits tho schools of tho district and encourages 
the managers, lie has given in his report a memorandum of his visits during the year, 
from which it appears that ho saw and examined most of tlio schools of tho district. Besides, 
he has had “ to send and receive upwards of 150 letters, all of them almost on now ami 
important subjects in connection with educational matters, calling for earoiul consideration, 
time, and attention.” 

Schools on Government and Wards’ Estates. — Tho Vice-President of tho district 
committee reports that the zillah and sadr vernacular (one of tho three middle) schools 
are situated in the Government estate of English Bazaar ; the Sibganj (another of the three 
middle) is in tho vicinity of a portion of the Government estate of Dussora Gangehar. Tho 
primary (now) school at Milki is also in close proximity of the Government estate of 

. Jhabunna Kakribadha. _ M . . ,, , , « 

The sum of Rs. 1,500 has been set aside out of tho Chanchal wards estate lor the 
year 1873-74, being about 1 por cent* on tho gross rental. Nino schools (now primary) 
were opened in different parts of this estate, and others wilUbo ripened shortly. In that part 
of the Zaherporo estate which is in Maldah, 4 (new primary) have been opened, and an 
applioatidh for a grant from the funds of tho ostato has been made to the Collector ol 

^UNAiW Pathsalas and MAKTA«s.-The Deputy Inspector has received returns 
from 1 07 schools of this class ; they are said to bo attended By l,o J3 pupils. Forty-eight 
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of these pupils attend 9 maktabs and learn to read the Koran and Persian books. Of 
the 98 pathsalas, 38 1 pupils are Masalmans and 1,161 Hindus. 

Statistical Tables. — The statistics of the different classes of schools in the Maldah 
district are summarised in the following tables : — 

General Statistics — Maldah. 


Schools. 


Their 

number. 


Number 
'of pupils on 
81st Maivli. 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Government. 


SS 


Expenditure. 
Other sources. 


4 




Total. 


f? 


& 







Us. A. P.l Us. A. 

P. 

Us. A. 

P. 

Us. 

A. P 

Ba. A. 

P. 

Us. A. P. 

Higher ... Government.., 

1 

1 

1 

102 

111 j 7oi 

68 2,574 (1 flj 1,925 0 

0 

1,293 4 

6 

710 

4 1i| 

3,867 11 

0 

2,635 4 U 

^Government.. 

■ ' s l 

1 

192 

2.'J 12‘»| 

152 854 12 0; 733 1 

0 

442 2 

8 

348 

3 9 

1,296 1 4 

3 

1,081 4 9 

Middle Aided 

. l.‘i, 

12 ! 

MSj 

61 2 j 3«i 

410 2.320 5 O' 2,118 10 

3| 

3,708 15 

4 

3,664 

0 0 

0,119 0 

1 

5,782 10 9 

lUnaided 

. *1 

1 

50 

28 j 40 

23 


269 0 

0 

97 

0 0 

209 0 

0 

97 0 0 

(•Aided 

.1 • 

55; 

182; 

i.ois! ml 

1,188 55 0 0] 590 6 

®l 

220 7 

0 ! 

1,397 

3 9 

275 7 

0 

1,993 15 G 

p,i “ ar> '"li:n.iaed .. 

1 

. | 40 

1 

107 1 

800 ! 

! 1.593! 





3,595 

0 0 



3,595 0 0 

Total 

i 

. i 65; 

179! 

1,893' 

1 1 

l 4,207' 687 

1,811 5,804 8 3 5,373 2 

0 

6,023 13 

1 

9,812 

m| 

11,828 fi 

4,15.185 3 If 




Examination Results. 


Examinations. # 

Number of Bfhools 
eligible to s«’T»d 
j candidates. 

Number of schools 
that sent candi- 
dates. | 

Number of 
candidates 
sent. 

Number 

passed. 


. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Entrance 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4 

4 


Minor 

0 

3 





2 


Vernacular 

It 

13 

3 

8 


23 

10 

13 

Total 

21 

17 

4 

• « 

0 


27 

10 

13 


Creed and Caste of Pupils. 


• 

Schools. 

Hindus. 

Muhajimadans. 

J 

Q 

3 

O. 

1 m 

t 

03 

i 

J 

3 

*-» 

!f? 

1 

<0 

•a 

w 

a 

K 

3 

I 

. w 

Sonarbanias. 

i 

1 

| 

<8 

1 

•8 

H 

Shias. 



Higher j 

1 85 

... 

i“ 

18 

4 

4 


80 

... 

103 

40 ^ 

8 

8 

Ill 

Middle English 

28 

... 

H 

29 

68 

... 

*•• 

... 


116 


11 

61 


Middle Vernacular 

130 




123 

39 

2 

227 

8 

691 

8 

126 

133 

724 

Primary 

295 




420 

160 

23 

883 


|^||j 



1,129 

3,200 

Total 

488 

90 

36 

234 

011 

209 

25 

1,140 

45 

2,880 

126 

1,106 

1,321 

4,207 
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Social Position . 



Ufpbr 

1 Classes. 

Middle Classes. 

Lower Classes. 

Remarks. 

Hindus. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

1 

•§ 

s 


: 

Total. 

4 

J 

s 

Higher 

i 

90 

4 

04 

! 

12 


4 

10 

111 

| Tlio unaided indi- 











venous pathsalas 











nave not givon full 

Middle English .• 

3 

48 

13 

01 

91 


38 

102 

ICO 

returns ; 1,593 pu- 











pils not returnod. 

Middle Vernacular 

l 

320 

40 

360 

204 


93 

357 

721 


Primary ... • 

... 

208 

81 

280 

780 

: 

541 

1.327 

1,613 










• j 



Total 

8 

009 

138 

807 

1,120 

070 

1.802 

2,01 4 



Creed and Caste of Teachers . 



i 

• 




Hindus. 

• 



Muhammadans, j 

r 


Schools. 

| 

1 

CQ 

• 

aS 

1 

2 

s 

-T? 

1 

i 

M 

S 

an 

•a 

* 

<rf 

1 

n 

£ 

t 

2 

a 

Other castes. 

Total. 

Sunis. 

Total. j 

i 

i 

H 

A 

* 

< 

« 

o 












• 


Higher English ... 

I 

3 


3 


... 

... 


6 



0 

Middle English ... 



4 

1 


3 

- ! 

... 

i 

! , 

H 


i 

1 

3 

Middle Vernacular 



11 

... 

1 

5 

I 

2 

i 

! 3 

! i 

! 23 

2 

' 2 

25 

Primary 



89 

3 

3 

. 1 
18 

10 

5 

S3 1 

121 

i 

21 1 

i 

1 15 

Normal 

• 

The class was in charge of the 11 end Pandit of the Sadr Government Ver- 
nacular School until tho close of Iho year. 


Total 

77 

4 

7 

20 

12 

1 

S 

28 

158 

20 

20 

m 


Class of Instruction . 



Pupils in the different stages. 


Schools. 

Upper stage. 

Middle stage. 

Primary stago. 

Total number 
on the 31st 
March 1873. 


(’an rend easy 
sentences. 

Cannot read, 
&c. 


Higher 

28 

02 

18 

3 

Ill 

Middle English 


17 

118 

34 

166 

Middlo Vernacular 


177 

385 

162 

724 

Primary 


15 

58(3 

2,005 

3,206 

Total 

28 

* 

271 

1,104 

2,804 . 

4,207 


In the Maldah distriot the better caste Hindus master 34*8 per cent, and Muhammad- 
ans 31*4. It must be noted, however, that out of a total number of 184 teachers 26 only are 
Muhamnfadans. • 

The friends of education in Maldah are — 

Muhammad Ismail Chaudhuri and others. 
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(d.) RAJSHAHI. 

The district of Rajshahi is 2,234 square miles in area. The total population is 
1,310,729 souls. Tho distriot is divided into two sub-divisions — the sadr and Nattor. The 
educational circles are three in number, called severally Rajshahi, Nattor, andBauleah. The 
uumber of police thanas in the district is 12. The table given below shows the distribution 
of different kinds of schools over the different thanas. 


Police Thanas. 

A rea 

in squaro 
miles. 

Population. 

j Schools. 

Total 
number of 
schools. 

Higher. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Normal. 

Girls*. 

Bauleah 

114 

110,307 

1 

6 

17 

2 

2 


Godavari 

163 

34,683 



5 




Tanore 

176 

91,032 


1 

7 




Manda 

2(52 

92,328 


1 

4 




Btmdaikara 

138 

77,115 


1 

3 




Bngraara j 

V 1 

| 150 

128,687 


2 

6 




Putia • ’ 

1-10 

143,087 

1 

4 

11 




Charghat 

76 

70,824 



12 


|||lM 


Lalpur ! 

133 

135,942 


4 

3 




Nattor ! 

i 

lilt j 

139,652 

1 

7 

12 




Buraigram 

189 I 

127,941 


1 

4 




thngra 

449 j 

159,131 


4 

14 




Total J 

.. .. i 

j 

3 

31 

98* 

2 

2 

264 


* Of 16 new primary and 112 old 3-rupee pathsalas, tho distribution could not be ascertained from the papers recoivod. 


Higher Schools. — Tho higher sphools in this district are three in number ; they are 
situated at Bauleah, Patiya, and Digha Patiya. The Bauleah school has from long stood 
high among the Government zilla schools. Its status has been within the course of the 
year raised still higher by the very munificent endowment made to it by Babu Haran ath Ray, 
zemindar of Dubabliati, who has granted in perpetuity an estate worth a lakh and twenty- 
five thousand rupees in valuation, bearing a net annual income of Rs. 5,000. Provi- 
sion has thus been made at the Bauleah school for imparting instruction up to the standard 
of the First Arts ol the Calcutta University. The munificence of Babu Har anath has 
been very highly appreciated by tho people of the Rajshahi district and of other districts 
on the north of the Padraa, who have been long wishing for a collegiate institution in their 
own part of the country. From somo time before the Bauleah school was raised to the 
status of a high school (toaching up to the First Arts), a survey r master had been appointed 
under orders of Government for imparting instruction in surveying, drawing, and mensuration 
to the students of the two higher olasses, as well as to outsiders out of school hours ; but 
tho extra class did not continue for long, the out-students having left the station to join 
the Civil Servico Class at Hoogly or Patna. 

Tho Rajshahi higher class schools did creditably at tho last Entrance 
They sent 32 candidates, of whom 21 passed, 1 0 obtaining junior scholarships. » 

Middle Schools. — The total number of middle schools iu the Rajshahi district is 31 ; of 
these nine (one of them an unaided school) teach English as a language only, all other sub- 
jects being taught in Bengali. The number of pupils attending these nine schools was 576 
on the 81st March last. These schools did well at the minor scholarship examination , all 
tho three scholarships allotted to the district being taken up, and one of the pupils 
first in the list of successful candidates from this division. 6 

The middle vernacular schools, 22 in number (ono of them being an unaided school), 
teach 1,099 boys. At the last vernacular scholarship examination a boy from the Pares- 
narayan school stood highest ,in tho division. ' , 

Primary Schools.— Tho primary schools of tho district consist of 112 old 6-rupee 
pathsalas, of 113 now pathsalas set up or subsidised under the orders of 30th September, 
and of yet unaided indigenous schools which have sent an no returns, and whose number in 
the district has not been ascertained. It would seem from the report of the Vioe-President 
of the district committee that .there exists no great difference in the mode of instruction 
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or subjects taught in the old and new pathsalas. He says : “ Both descriptions of schools 
are almost of the same nature as to the character of instruction imparted.” Suoh being 
the oase, the work dono in the district during the latter 2| months of tho year, during 
whioh the number of primary schools and scholars has beon more than doubled, must be 
considered as very successful ; indeed specially as the oost to Government on the new sohemo 
is decidedly less than that which was being incurred under the old system. The new 
schools have not been as yet tied down to any set of rules. The Deputy Inspector says : 
“ I have purposely given this latitude with a view to make tho gurus, sensitive as the nl™»a 
is, feel less our connection, and to keep them unfettered to a certain extent in the discharge 
of their duties. The favour thus shown has not been abused in a single instance ; on the 
contraiy, every one of them has worked diligently and with a cheerful heart ever sinoe 
they oame under our notioe, and the patronage thus extended to this long-noglocted class 
is certainly a Wve in the right direction, inasmuoh as tho sympathy of the people in the 
humbler walks of sooiety is likely to be enlisted on our side for thus advancing tho cause 
of popular education.” 

The -primary scholarship examination was conducted by the District Committeo, and 
the ten scholarships allotted to the district were awarded to the best pupils, care boing 
taken that no more than one scholarship was given to a pathsala. The •subjects of examin- 
ation were ( 1 ) reading and writing the vernacular of the distriot ; ( 2 ) written and mental 
arithmetic ; ( 3 ) bazaar and zemiudari accounts ; and ( 4 ) mensuration. I should add that 
there used to be held in preceding years a junior vernacular scholarship examination of the 
pathsala pupils in the Rajshahi district, at which the most successful candidates had awarded 
to them a'fow scholarships of Rs. 2 or 3 per month, founded by somo of the zemindars 
and othor well-to-do and liberal-miudod men of the district. The scholarships wero lery 
few in number, not exceeding half a dozen, but thoy did much benefit to the pathsalas 
which came under their influence. I say this*with a view to show that the pr imar y scholar- 
ships founded by His Honor have met a felt want of tho people. 

From the three wards’ estates in the Rajshahi district, (1) Taherpur, ( 2 ) Jarkattia, 
and ( 3 ) Patiya, havo been sot aside the following sums for the benofit of education : — 

Rs. GO-12 per mensem from the Taherpur ostato for one aidod school at Taherpur, 
another in tho district of Maldah, and a third in the district of Dinajpur. * 

„ 25 por monsoin from tho Jarkattia estate for pathsalas. 

„ 25 from the Patiya estate for pathsalas* 

• 

Normal School. — Tho training school of this district is spoken of very favorably by tho 
District Committee : — “ This institution,” writes the Vice-Prosidont, “ has been of the great- 
est service, and its usefulness will continue to increase with tho expansion of the pathsala 
system of education. During tho yoar 38 students were sent out % open now pathsalas or 
keep up old ones, and all of them were found quito equal to the work that was entrusted to 
them. The general result of tho last pass examination was not very satisfactory. This is to 
be attributed to tho school having been hitherto located in a veiy unhealthy quarter ; but as 
it has boon now removed to a healthier site, it is hoped that the school will in future be in a 
position to meet on equal terms wi^h the sister institutions in other districts.” 

There is an aided female normal school in the district, called tho Chandra Nath Female 
Normal School. Raja Chandra Nath of Nattor pays to this school a liberal monthly sub- 
scription of Rs. 125, which is supplemented by a Government grant of Its. 250 per mensem, 
This school was opened in Ootober 1868. It is attended by 15 adult stipendiary pupils, throe 
of the most advanoed of whom go out under the directions of the Lady Superintendent to teach 
in the zenanas of some of the respectable native gentlemen of the station. This zenana 
teaching, it seems, has now fallon into somo disuse, the subscriptions Jbr paying the Lady 
Superintendent’s palki hire, and for othor necessary purposes, having fallon low and into 
arrear. The Deputy Inspector writes despondingly of the sohool, and thinks its ultimate 
sucoess very doubtful ; but the Vice-President of the committee is more hopeful, and I 
believe him as taking the more correct view. The difficulties of fomalo education are groat, 
and most of those difficulties will be met when we have succeeded in getting a body of quali- t 
fied mistresses to take charge of girls’ sohools, and more particularly of zenana schools. The 
female normal schools in tne North-West, which were founded long before tho one we sot up 
at Bauleah, are even now (some of them) struggling hard for succoss, while others have partly 
achieved it. I think we need be as patient as they haffe been. 

Girls’ Schools. — There are only two girls’ schools in tho district — one aii|pdby Govern- 
ment, and the other supported by mission funds. A few girls also attend some of the path- 
salas. In all the number of girls attending sohool instruction is 67 only. Little or no 
interest is taken by the people in the education of their girls, “ and the only way,” says tho Vice- 
President, “ would perhaps be to set up some schools whoso expenses must for somo time at least 
be wholly, or in a great measure, borne by Government, and prizes and scholarships must be 
freely giten before we can expect to see people send up their daughters to public schools or 
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• en< i ^. e ? hearty co-operation in the matter.” The Deputy Inspector of the district 

is of the same opinion. I would, however, suggest that before measures, whioh seem to me to 
be not altogether free from danger and future evil, * be had reoourse to for the advancement of 
female education, the agenoy of the pa^hsalas be more largely and more liberally employed 
than it has heretofore been. Pathsalas, as has been found by experience, suoceed in attracting 
girl pupils more easily than our aided sohools do. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning.— The District Committee attach two returns to their 
report, showing that there are twenty tdls teaching Sanskrit to 102 Hindu students, and 10 
maktabs teaching Arabic and Persian to 152 Muhammadan pupils. “ These indigenous 
schools,” say the oommitteo, “ are fast dying out, and if allowed to remain in this negleoted 
state, perhaps fifty years hence few (if any) of them will exist to tell their history. Both these 
classes of institutions are useful in their own way, and as such are deserving of some encour- 
agement.” r 

Statistics. — The statistics of schools are given in the following tabular statements 
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• The figures for 1871-72 were taken from the printed report, 
f Inclusive of 18 girls’ classes in the pathsalas. 
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Examinations. 

Number of schools 
eligible to send 
candidates. 

Number of schools 
that sent can- 
didates. 

Number of 
candidates 
sent. 

Number 

passed. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-79. 

1872-73. 

1879-73. 

1872-73. 

Entrance 

4 

8 

8 

8 

82 

30 

Minor 

9 

9 

1 

6 

16 

9. 

Vernacular... 

1 

22 

1 

20 

67 

37 

Normal pass 

1 

1 

. 1 

1 

34 

11 

Total 

15 

i 

35 

6 

80 

139 

87 


t 


Creed and Caste of Pupils. 


« 

Schools. 

i 


c 


Hindus. 





Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

I 

O 

to 

3 

o 

Brahmans. 

C 

A 

* 

Vaidyas. 

Kaisthas. 

Nava&aks. 

i 

A 

t, 

o* 

A 

a 

Sonarbanias. 

Other castes. 



Domes, &c. 

Total. 

Shias. 

i 

& 

Total. 

Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total 

Higher". 

255 > 

5 

02 

I 

01 

! 

j 28 

11 

1 

8 

... 

1 

431 

... 

21 

21 

... 

... 

... 

455 

Middle English 

ISO j 

10 

14 

80 

92 

so 

12 

01 

3 

4S2 

1 

oi 

92 

1 

1 

2 

570 

Middle Vernacular ... 

108 j 

\ 

11 

110 

139 

79 

3 

39 

8 

501 

... 

532 

532 


... 

... 

1,093 

Primary 

i 

2150 ! 

i 

5 

15 

231 

527 

410 

2fl 

919 

138 

2,537 

3.908 

31 

3,939 

... 

... 


0,476 

Girls’ 

1 

9 j 

... 

G 

5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

29 

3 

... 

3 

... 


... 

32 

Normal I 

i 

13 ! 

1 

... 

18 

1 

Jj 

3 

1 

7 


47 


25 

25 



... 

72 

Total ... ! 

M5 ! 

22 j 
i 

m 

111 

508 j 

791 | 

540 

40 

1 

1,035 

149 

4,090 

-Jt 

3.912 

700 

4.012 

1 

1 

2 

8,704 


Social Position of Pupils. 


Upper Classes. 


Middle Classes. 


Lower Classes. 


Schools. 

Hindus. 

1 

1 

Total. 

Hindus. 

I 

1 

a 

Christians. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

I 

1 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

Higher 

11 

... | 

11 

389 

10 


405 

34 


5 

30 

455 

Middle English 

7 ' 

1 

8 

330 

49 

2 

391 

145 


42 

187 

570 

Middle Vernacular 

2 

... 

2 

292 

90 

... 

388 

207 

430 

703 

1,003 

Primary ... «. 

... 


... 

526 

235 

... 

701 

2,011 

3,704 

5,715 

0,470 

Girls’ 

• j 

... 

... 

... 

18 

•3 

... 

21 

11 

... 


11 

32 

Normal 

• 

•*; 

... 

22 

2 

... 

24 

10 


23 

38 

67 

Total 

20 

! ,j 

i 91 

j ! 

; ! 

! 1.577 

| | 

401 

• 2 

1 

1,980 

2,478 

4,210 

0,688 

8,809 
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Hindus. , 

Muhammadans. 

Chius- 

tians. 


Schools. 


Brahmans. 

i 

l 

! 

•a 

$ 

<»> 

a 

i 

1 

* 

'9Bq9J«qivs 

I 

! 

i 

Other castes. 

1 

i 

i 

.& 

I 

TotaL 

Protestants. 

< 

1 

e 

5 

M 

o 

Higher 

• 



IS 

... 

2 

4 

2 

1 



... 

24 

... 

... 



24 

Middle English 



25 


2 

8 

1 


... 

1 


37 

... 

l 

1 


0 38 

Middle Vernacular 



24 

... 

4 

6 

2 




4 

40 

i 

14 

14 


fit 

Primary 



SI 

1 

S 

21 

11 

22 

6 

12 

2 

131 

... 

90 

00 


221 

Normal 



S 

... 

| 

... 

... 

1 ... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

1 

e 

• 

Total ... 

120 

1 

i 

13 

89 

10 

la. 

23 

0 

13 

0 

• 

237 

i 

105 

105 

1 

• 

A Vi 

i 


Class of Instruction. 


Schools. 


Pupils in the uiffehent staqeh. 

Total number on 
tho 31st March 
1873. 

Upper stage. 

Middin stage. 

Primary stago. 

tences. 1 reau ’ ® c - 

Higher • ... 


127 

IMS 

88 

55 

455 

Mifldlo English 




153 

241 

182 

57<» 

Middle Vernacular 



204 

497 

302 

1,093 

Primary 


• 

It 

2.011 

3,851 

0,470 

Girls’ 





32 

.32 

Normal 



28 

44 


72 

• 








Total 

127 

534 

3,481 

4,512 

8.704 


With referenoe to the abovo tables, I would remark (1) that tho effect produced by the 
primary schools (if by them) on the middle schools of the district seems to be in all respects 
similar to that remarked in the district of Mursidabad. The better caste Hindus down to 
Navasaks (inclusive) muster 26*6 in tho Rajshahi schools, and Masalmans muster 52*9. The 
social position table (4) gives the percentage of lower classes attending school as 76*9, 

I cannot help observing that I have serious doubts as to tho perfect aecuraoy of our 
social position table. Perhaps every agriculturist is put down for an agricultural laborer, 
a mistake not unfrequent and very easy to make. 

The friends of education in the Rajshahi distriot are : — 

Raja Pramatha Nath Rdy, Dighapatiya. 

Raja Chandra Nath Rdy, Natter. 

Raja Pares Narayan Rdy, Patiya. 

JBabu Hara Nath Rdy Chaudhuri, Dwalhati. 

Maulvi Rashid Khan of Naftor, and others. 
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(e.) RUNGPUR. 

The district of Rungpur is 3,476, square miles in area, and contains a population of 
2,149,972 souls. It has two suh-divisions and four educational circles. The number of polioe 
thanas is 16, over which the sohools were distributed as shown below on the 31st March 1873. 


Number of Schools. 


Pot.icr Thanas. 


Area in 
square miles. 


Population. 


Higher. 


Middle. Primary. Normal. Girls'. 


Total. 


Mvjranj 

Nisbatganj 

Durwani 

Juldhaka 

Dimlah 

Phurnab&ri 

Burobari 

Najressur 

Ohepur 

Koerganj ... 

Molunga ... 

l’inranj 

Bhowanifcani 

Chilmare ... 

Sadullapur... 

Govindgaiij 



174 

123,022 

184 

146,45ft 

204 

119,524 

2*7 

168.273 

188 

188,674 

248 

165,361 

204 

143.259 

321 

182,920 

480 

242.993 

178 

99,612 

150 

112,266 

159 

7-V31 

98 

62,387 

149 

67,491 

190 

120,594 

357 

181,271 


3 

4 
1 

3 
1 

5 
1 

5 

4 

3 
2 
8 

4 

6 
8 
4 


88 

67 

28 

25 

16 

19 

18 

8 

6 

82 

16 



43 

7* 

29 

29 

17 

27 

19 

11 

11 

85 

IS 


60 

14 


1 

1 


8sr 

19 


Total 


347 


414 


* One is an artizan school. 

Higher School?. — There aro three higher class schools in the district; the Govern- 
ment zilla school, the aided Tush Bhandar sohool, and the unaided Ulipur school, supported 
entirely by Maharaui Surnamai of Kasimbazar, who has large estates in tho distriot. 

The zilla school was founded in 1832 by the zoraindars of the district, who subscribed 
Rs. 25,000 for the purpose. It was opened by Lord William Bentinok in person. The 
Raja of Kuch Behar, who has large zemindaris in tho distriot, gave a large two-storied 
house for tho accommodation of the school. In 1 862 the Government took the school in 
hand, and tho balance of the old subscriptions of the zemindars, Rs. 18,000 to Rs. 19,000, 
was invested to form a permanent endowment. Tho school-house fell into disrepair, and the 
school is now held in a bungalow not quite suited to its purpose. The erection of a pucka 
brick-built house is in*contemplation, and subscriptions were being raised to meet tho moiety 
of the amount sanctioned by Government for the purpose. 

“The school did well, ” says the Vice-President, “ when under its European master. 
It sunk for a time, and has been rising again under its present head-master, Babu 
Chandra Nath Bhattacharya. The Government grant to the school was reduced from 
Rs. 218 to Rs. 200 a month during the year, and a reduction made in one of the classes. Tho 
District Committee have a proposal before them of reducing one class more by amalgamating 
the last two classes into om>, to be taught in a gallery by a better-paid teaoher than the last 
master. There can be little doubt that this would bo an improvement if tho plan be 
properly carried out. The roll number of the school is 16C, and the averago attondanoe is 114 
At the last Entrance Examination four boys passed ; one in the first, two in the second, and one 
in the third division. Two of the successful candidates obtained 2nd grade scholarships. 

The aided school at Tush Bhandar has become a higher class sohool in the course of 
the year under report. The Government grant to the school is Rs. 40 ; the zemindar, Babu 
Ramani Mohan Ray Chauduri’s subscription is Rs. 144 per month. This school sent up 
three candidates to tho last Entrance Examination, all of whom failed to pass. Better results 
may be looked for vhen the school is older. 

The Ulipur higher class school has 44 pupils on its rolls. It is, as has been said, 
entirely supported by Maharani Surnamai, but nas-been for a long time under Govern- 
ment supervision. The school, however, is not doing well, on aooount, it is said, of its not 
having a good head-master. 

Middle Schools. — Of the 55 middle schools in the distriot, nine only teach English. 
These schools seem to have small success at the minor scholarship examinations, and to do 
but indifferently on the whole. This is attributed to the difficulty still felt in the district 
of getting ^ood teachers of English on small pay. 

The middle vernacular schools, seven of which are Government institutions, are spoken 
of more favorably.. That they do not send up a sufficient number of candidates to the 
vernacular scholarship examinations, is thus accounted for by the Deputy Inspeotor : — “ As 
soon as tho boys reach tho highest class, they take posts as putwaris and gomastas.” These 
posts are very seldom given to, or taken by, school-boys in other districts. The Vice- 
President of the District Committee proposes to move at least some of these schools to parts 
of the district most destitute of education. 

The aided vernacular schools are also doing well. They are generally undor normal school 
pupils, who are reported to bo much respected by the people. The proportion of Muhammadan 
students is also said to be increasing in these schools. 
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I shall make an extract here from the District Committee’s roport, which appears to mo 
to he of much interest : — “The attendance (at the middle aided schools) does not exceed 69 
per cent. This is not as it should bo ; but the cause is, the boys are kept away in large 
numbers during the sowing soasons and other emergencies of agricultural lifo, and also at 
times of the oft recurring festivals. ” It would scorn, then, that in the Rungpur district our 
middle schools oven succeed in attracting a large percentage of the children of agriculturists 

Five unaided vernacular schools of the middle class are under inspection. These schools 
are also doing well, more specially the Kailas Ranjan School at the sadr station, which was at 
first a Government school, but is now entirely supported by liabu Mohima Ranjan Ray of Kakin. 

Two pathsalas — one an old 5-rupeo pathsala, and the other the iuodefpathsala attached 
to the district Training School— are also reckoned as middle schools. The 5-rupee pathsala 
passed one boy, and the model pathsala three boys, at the last vernacular examination. 

Primary Schools. — There are 178 old 5-rupeo pathsalas in tho district. “The 
teachers, ” says the Vico- President, “are trained men from the Rungpur Training School, and 
aro, as a rule, well up to their work. I have visited some of the schools, and was satisfied 
with tho teaching. The schools are often short-lived The interest of the villagers wears 
off, and tho teachers migrate elsewhere. To counteract this tendency* good and constant 

supervision is needed The attendance is irregular, as tho bulk of the pupils aro from 

the agricultural population. The courso of teaching is simple, and, if anything, too 
ambitious Five pathsalas have been preparing candidates for the vernacular scholarship 
examination. Ono of them has passed one candidate, and soveral others have come up to 
beyond the third class standard of a vernacular school. This was inevitable when only 
vernacular scholarships were open to this class of scholars ; but n^w that primary scholarships 
will be available, the best boys will bo drafted off to good vernacular schools, ami tho 
energies of tho teachers will be directed to imparting a simpler course to a largo number of 
pupils.” I agree fully in tho spirit of tho rfbove remarks ; the remedy against the evil of 
teaching up in primary schools will bo found in the primary scholarships which have been 
now instituted. But I must add that I have but little faith in the drafting-oif process. 

There are 28 night pathsalas for day-laborers. Tho teachers are those of the day 
pathsalas, who get an oxtra allowance of one rupee for ten scholars. The progress is not good. 
Tho number of new primary schools opened under the orders of 30th September last ft* 81, 
which had a roll of 1,595 pupils. Almost the whole number aro of tho lower classes, and the 
Muhammadans outnumber the Hindus. The teachers appointed to these new schools are 30 
ex-pupils of the training school, 25 gurumaliashays, 17 ex-pupils pf normal and verna- 
cular schools, 5 postmasters, and 5 putwaris. This gives a total of 82 teachers to SI 
schools. Tho reason is one of the now pathsalas has got two teachers, each being paid a 
stipend of Rs. 2-8. 

Indigenous Schools. — There aro a* great number of indigenous schools in the district. 
At prosont GO haye been visited. Of these 36 are maktabs, where Persian and Arabic are 
taught, and 24 are called Chauparis — six of them taught by Muhammadans, and the rest by 
Hindus. The Vice-President thinks that these schools do not constitute a tenth part of 
those actually at work in tho district. 

Normal Schools. — There is oijo school at the station for tho training of village teachers ; 
it wrb opened in 1865, and has sent out 255 pupils. “Tho majority of those who havo 
passed from this school, ” says the Vice-President, “are at work as teachers. Wo have 
J 77 Schools taught by them in this district, and there will be somo more in Jalpaiguri and 

Bogra. Some, liowever, have betaken themselves to other pursuits If Government goes 

to a great expenso for training these men, some security should bo obtained that they devote 

themselves to teaching for a few years at least The school has done excellent work, and 

most of the spread of mass education around the neighbourhood of the ci^l station may fairly 
be ascribed to its influence ; but thoro remains a still larger work to be done in the future.” 
The Vice-President then suggests that as many parts of tho district remain quite neglected 
and without primary schools, and as men trained for a full year will hardly be willing to 
accept grants of Rs. 2-8 a month, men may bo got from tho hitherto neglected portions of the 
district to learn for terms of three or four months, in a training class at the school, tho present 
stipends being appropriated for the purpose. Tho plan is no doubt quite feasible, and would 
answer as well in Rungpur as in all tho other districts where training schools are at work. 

Artizan School. — An artizan school received a grant-in-aid late in tho year. It 
does not seem to be yet fully set to work. Tho zemindars have made a donation of Rs. 500 
for a school-house, and they contribute Rs. 65 per month for the support of the school. 
The teaching consists of reading, writing, and accounts, and tho carpenfer’s, tailor’s, 
and blacksmith’s arts. The school buildings aro rising not far romovod from tho district 
training school. I hope that ere long somo sort of cwiiibction will bo established between 
these twp sohools, both of which have for their ultimate object the improvement of the 
working classes of the community. Ferhaps the success of this one artizan school may lead 
to the opening of other schools of tho same kind in other districts. 

Statistics. — Tho statistics of tho schools in the Rungppr district aro given in tho 
subjoined seven tables. * 
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lSX AMI NATIONS. 

Number of schools 
eligible to send 
candidates. 

Number of schools 
that sent candidates. 

| a 

Number 
of candidates 
sent. 

[xuniher psss»*d. 

| 1871*72. 

1S72-73. j 

1871*72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1 

11872-73. 

1 

‘ 1S72-73. 

Entrance 

2 

3 

2 

2 

9 


4 

Minor 


9 


4 


7 

♦ 

Vernacular 

3d 

53 


20 


m 

i 

23 

j 

Normal pans 


* 

1 

1 




Total 

39 

G»i 

3 

27 

% 

N‘2 

; .si 


Creed and Caste of Pupils . 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans. j 

Chims- 

TlANs. 


Schools.* 

93 

G 

ft 

a 

1 

w 

.« 

u 

5J 

& 

Vaidyas. 

Kaisthas. 

A 

1 

i 

A 

1 

3 

A 

« 

‘B 

et 

£> 

rt 

G 

C 

Other castes. 

d 

*" 

1 

* 

**3 

o 

H 

J 

JB 

VS 

.2 

c 

3 

m 

5 

H 

1 

o 

£ 

Pi 

*5 

© 

H 

• 

' 

Higher 

68 

, 

28 

42 

.3 

8 

2 

44 

2 

198 

1 

61 

62 




Middle English 

53 

7 

18 

« 

25 

14 

7 

25 

» 

208 


133 

133 

... 



Middle Vernacular 

107 

12 

25 

135 

182 

61 

12 

158 

29 

721 

i 

20 

548 

568 

1 

1 

i. 

Primary 

62 

3 


68 

550 

1 

260 

55 

993 

121 

2.UR 

323 

2,877 

3.200 

... 

i- 

; 5.1 

0 iris’ School 

3 


6 

10 

15 

8 


7 

8 

62 

.3 

23 

26 


1 

| 

Normal 

2 



o 

2 

2 



26 

31 


28 

28 


...| 

1 

Artisan 

... 






4 



4 


5 

1 

li 

! 

... 

... -| 


Total 

305 

2.3 

77 

300 

783 

353 

80 

1,139 

197 j 

8,345 

317 

8,675 

1,022 

1 

1 

i 

T 

7,'" 


• Four hundred him! forty pupils not returned. 


Social Position of Pupils. 



• llrrr.it 
Classics. 

Middle Clashes, 


Lower 

Classes. 


• 

Schools. 

Hindus. 

Hindus. 

at 

g 

J 

9 

a 

T*1°.L 

Hindus. 

A 

3 

B 

S 

2 

9 

■ 

Christians. 

TotaL 

•4 

I 

o 

* 

< 

05 

C 

Higher 

3 

177 

44 

221 

18 

18 


.36 

260 

Middle English 


113 

38 

182 

60 

99 



159 

341 

Middle Vernacular < 

1 

315 

187 

502 

126 

401 

1 

831 

1.335 

Primary 



272 

313 

585 

1,846 

2,887 


4,733 

5.318* 

U iris’ 

4 

26 

9 

35 

32 

17 


49 

bs 

Normal 

• 




34 

28 

• 

62 

62 

Artizan 



• 

• 

4 

5 


•* 

. 1 

9 

• 

Total 

• 8 

938 

591 

1,525 

2.420 

3.448 

1 

5,879 

7.413 

• 

i 










« 

• Throe hundred and ninety-live pupils not re turned. 
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HINDI'S. 




Muhammadans. 

£ 

s 

' 

Schools. 

« 

5 ■/ 

1 1 

Vaidyas. 

. 

’/ 

X 

jf 

‘S 

ut 

•.TIiniWlIKS 

•s.^teiUAnx 


jaqio 

Domes, Ac. 

Total. 

3 

I 

s 

3 

EC 

i 

Hiaber 

2 

2 

5 

1 ; 





10 




10 

Middle English 

0 i 5 

12 







23 




23 

Middle Vernacular 

| io ! l 

5 

15 

•Oil 

13 

1 


GO 


23 

28 

88 

Primary 

i i 

f 7 ' 37 

i 3 

: ^ 

45 • 31 

! i 

! G 

17 

3 

159 

2 

104 

10ft 

2ft5 

0 iris’ 

| o ! 2 

! 


l 

' l 1 

i 

2 


» 


i 

1 

10 

Normal 

I ; 

t 

Ret in 

*n not 

i eceived. 

1 

i 

i 

j 






Artiz&n 

1 

1 " : - 
j 

• ... 

1 

i w i 

1 

1 


2 



i 

o 

Total 

! 3ft 45 

22 

| 32 

. r.2 j 33 

i 

! id 

i 

i 

! 21 

i 

i 

i 3 

i 

2*13 

2 

1 

| 133 

135 

398 


Class of Instruction. 


JV'UOOLS. 



Pupils in thb different stages. 


; Ppper stage. 


Middle stage 


Primary stage. 


Can read I 
easy I 
sentences. 1 


Cannot read, 
Ac. 


Total number 
on 31«t March 
1873. 


Hieher J 

Middle English , 

Middle Vernacular .. j 

Primary ' 

Girls’ School * 

i 

Normal j 

1 

! 

N 

80 

305 

i»i 

ot returned. 

139 

023 

2,208 

28 

Consisting of ( 

l 

110 

447 

2,772 

f>0 

12 pupils not rot 

i 

341 

1,335 

6,771* 

88 

urnod. 

1 

i 

Tnt.il ... j 

1 040 

2,898 ^ 

3,391 

7,635 


* Of this class 54.2 not returned. 


With reference to t lie Htatistical returns of the Rungpur district, I have 'to remark 
generally that similar returns for tho past year for this district being wanting, there is no 
moans left me for any profitable comparison. I should also say that the returns from this 
district are defective m many points. Not only are the primary schools backward in 
supplying elaborate returns, which are, as tho Magistrate says, too much for them, but the 
.Deputy Inspector has failed to supply complete and corroct returns of even more advanced 
schools. • 

The friends of education in t!ie Rungpur district are — 

Ihibu Mohini Ranjan liay ( haudhnri of Jtakiua. 

,, Ramani Mohan Ray Chaudhuri. 

„ Janaki Ballahh Sen. 

„ JagadendA N u^ayaii Ray. 

I 
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Rajs h ah i Circle — Bogra. 


(/.) BOGRA. 

The Bogra district 1ms an area of 1,501 square nylcs, and a population of 089,467 souls. 
One Deputy Inspector has charge of all the schools in thy district. 

# The distribution of schools over the police thaims, eight in number, is shown in the 
subjoined statement . — 


i 


Police Titanar. 

• 

Area in 

Population. 


Schools. 


Total. 

square miles. 

Higher. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Girls’. 

Hogra 

3li0 

210,401 

1 

4 


2 

30 

Shariakandi 

25H 

116,872 


6 

12 


10 

Shabganj 

no 

50,085 


2 

» 

1 

8 

Panchbibi ... 

200 

04,457 


o 

9 


11 

Khctlas 

118 

38,032 


1 

i i- 


5 

Hudalgaclii 

Ho 

30,74.1 


4 

1 3 ! 


7 

Adamdigi 

• 

1 101 

i 83/57 


0 

• 

! 


i n 

-* 

Sherpur 

100 1 

74,030 


2 

! m 
o 

1 ... . 

7 

Total 



1 

20 

| OH 

3 

i « 

1 


Higher Schools. — The only higher class school in Bogra is the zilla school at the sadr 
station. The number on the rolls has fallen, owing, it is said partly to the increase of feo-ratos, 
partly to the opening of primary schools in the interior, and partly to other causes not 
very clearly explained. The daily attendance at the school seems to have improved, being 
77 per cent., against 70 6 of the year before. 

Of the three candidates prepared for the Entrance Examination, and one of whom was the 
Pramatha Nath prize-hoy. only ono could appear, and ho proved unsuccessful. The school- 
house, it seems, nad been in disrepair from a long time, so much so that the school could not 
be held except in the morning hours for eight months of the year. It was accommodated 
during that time at a house which was occupied by another school from 10 to 4. 

That a school should make but little progress under such circumstances may be easily 
imagined, and accordingly the visitors, whose remarks have been embodied in the head-master’s 
report, ono and all speak of tlio lilelessness and want of energy manifest in the school. 
The general examination results wore, however, fair. 

Middle Schools. — Of the 26 middle schools, only one (aided), situated at Sherpur, teaches 
English. The Deputy Inspector speaks very strongly of the parsimonious habits of the rich 
Babus of the place, who sometimos keep the teachers in arrear of pay and grudgo to 
sub#cribo a few hundred rupees for tlio erection of a suitablo school-house. At the last minor 
examination two boys from this school obtained scholarships. Of tlio 25 middle vernacular 
schools seven are entirely supported by Government. Tlio Deputy Inspoctor speaks very 
favorably of theso schools. They are well attended and well taught, and come out well at the 
annual examinations. 

The aided middlo class vernacular schools arc nino in number. Although they are oil tlio 
whole fairly attended, and prove successful at the animal examinations, the Deputy Inspector 
thinks that their management would improve if they were taken directly under Government 
control and dealt with on the same torms as the seven Government schools of the district. 
“A teachor,” lie says, “will servo on smaller pay in a Government school than lie will 
in an aided school.” Ho says further that in aided schools there are irregular, and • 
sometimes undor payments, and other instances of weak and bad management. 

There are some unaided middlo schools the courso of studies in which is the same as in 
the Government and aided schools. It seems that these schools have been sot up for some time 
in the district, and they would liavo ere long applied for Government aid if the aid system had 
not boen in abeyance of late. • 

Normal Schools. — There is no normal school in the distriot, nor as yet has any class 
for the training of village schoolmasters been opened in connection witli any other school. 

Girls* Schools. — There aro three aided girls’ schools in the distriot, which teach 72 
pupils i« all, of whom 81 are Muhammadans, and the rest Hindus. From the Deputy 
Inspector’s report the girls’ schools soom on the whole to bo doing better in this district than 
is usually the case elsewhere. Although the average age of the girls that attend them falls 
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hort of nine years, yet from the list of books (given by the Deputy Inspector) whioh constitute 
heir studies, they seem at the highest classes to como up to the standard of middle schools. 
Dhe Bogra girls’ school is the best of the three, and owes its superiority and excellence to the 
are and interest taken in it by Mrs. Biguold, “ who,” says the Deputy Inspector, “ not only 
levises every means for the improvement of the girls, but looks after their health and worldly 
prospects with more than a motherly oaro.” 

Primary SciiooIs. — The number of primary schools in the district is at present 65. It 
ras six only before the orders of September were carried out. Thero are 1,429 Muhammadans 
ind 688 Hindus attending these pathsalas. The average roll number is 82*07. “ Only 226 
mpils,” says the Doputy Inspector, “belong to the middle, and all the rest to the lower classes of 
ociety, but for the most part children of cultivators and small ryots. Vory few of these children 
srould bo receiving any sort of instruction but for tho boon conferred by Government on them 
n establishing these primary schools.” All the six old pathsalas and twenty of tho new 
>atlisalas, have got house accommodation ; the others aro now being hold in unoccupied huts 
>rovided by the leading men of the villages, who, with very few exceptions, havo promised 
o put up houses for tho pathsalas at their own expense. Most of the now pathsalas have been 
een by the Deputy Inspector, and nine of them he found vory thickly attended by pupils. The 
[ualifications of the ^urus are summed up thus : 8 are passed pupils of some training school, 
[5 aro vernacular scholars, 18 are first and second class pupils of middle sohools, and 80 
ire private students well up in zeiniudari and mahajani accounts. Thirty four of tho gurus 
ire Hindus, and 32 Muhammadans. Tho only wards’ estate in the district of Bogra is a 
.mall one, and has as yet mado no contribution ; but a sum of Rs. 80 per month has been 
auctioned from the Government Estate Improvement Fund towards tho maintenance of a 
nid&le school on the Government estate at Jaypur. 

Statistics.' — The statistics of tho schools are summarised in the seven following tables : — 

General Statistics — Bogra. 
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Thoir 

number. 

Number of 
pupils on 
the 31 st 
March. 

Average | 
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j 

i 
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Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

Rs. A.1*. 

1 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Higher, Government ... 

1 

1 i 


82 

76 

72*66 

2,492 0 7 

2,196 0 0 

1,261 0 0 

979 11 

1 

3,756 

9 

7 

3,475 11 

1 

rGovemmont ... 

8 

7 

472 


304 

334 

1,377 3 0 

1,722 4 1 

1,196 15 oj 

! 

729 15 11 

2,674 

2 

6 

2,452 4 

0 

Middle l Aided ..." ... 


in 

600 

* 341 

403 

234 

2,656 12 0 

! 1,446 8 0 

3,973 9 7j 

2,122 8 

9 

6,630 

5 

7 

3,569 0 

9 

L Unaided ... j 

l 

7 

9 

1 

! 2S7 

I 

297 

1 i 

22s! 

1 

232 



1,012 6 1 

1,950 15 

0 

1,012 

6 

1 

1,930 15 

6 

r Aided 

10 

00 

1 

233 

2,117 

1 1 

. 159 1527*5 

180 0 0 

1 

1,000 0 0 

305 1 3 

514 8 

9 

485 

1 

3 

1,514 8 

9 
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1 















C Unaided 

3 


07 


71 




230 0 0 



230 

0 

0 

«. 


Girls’, Aided 

... 

3 

; ... i 

73 


41 



211 12 0 


237 8 

0 




'419 4 

0 

Total 

I 47 

! w 

i 

1,303 

3,377 

' 1,241 

| 12+1116! 6,706 0 1 

6,876 H l 

7,931 15 11 

| 6,535 4 

3 

| 14,688 

9 

i 

.1 

13,411 12 
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E.ram in at ion Rosa Its. 


Examinations. 

Number of schools 
eligible to send 
candidates. 

Number of sohools 
that stmt can- 
didates. 

Number of 
candidates 
Bent. 

Number 

passed. 


1871-72. | 1872-73. 

| 1871-72. 

| 1872-73. 

1872-73. 

1872-73. 

Entrance ... 

i 

1 i > 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Minor « 

1 ! • 2 
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5 

4 

1 % 
Vernacular * ... 

8 j 20 

| J 


12 

34 

22 


• « 
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Total 

10 1 23 

1 

1 

15 

40 

• 
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Klietris. 

Vaidyas. 
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« 

(9 

•s 
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x> 

a 
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0 
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Sunis. 
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i 
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£ 

A 

to 

a 

<s 

• 
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85 

1 

7 

20 

: 

5 

i 


2 


■ 

77 

5 

5 

82 

Middle English 

20 



7 

83 

15 


9 


90 

10 

10 

mo 

Middle Vernacular 
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2 

18 
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74 

0 

03 

0 
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41 

18 


80 
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87 

9 
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• 
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7 
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4 

14 

i 
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12 

o 

42 

81 

31 

73 
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28 

20 
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15 
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Social Position of Pupils. 


Schools. 

Middle Classes. 

Lower Clahsi.8. 

Grand 

TOTAL. 

I 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 
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Hindus. 
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dans. 
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77 

3 
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2 

2 

82 

Middle English 

04 

3 

07 

20 

7 

33 
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95 
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21 

3 

24 

21 

28 

49 
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Creed and Caste of Teachers . 
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Pupils in thr different stages. 



Schools. 

1— - 

Upper stage. 

| • 

Middle stage. 

Primary stage. 

Total number 
on 81st Maroli 
1878. 

II if? her 


21 

i 

2S 

33 

1 

83 

Middle English 



18 

40 

42 

loo 

Middle Vernacular .. 



fl.10 

315 

%24 

1.005 

Primary 


j 

15 

454 | 

1.018 

2.117 

H iris' 


i 

; i 

i 

12 1 

\ 111 

. " ” 

| 


• Total 

I 

21 

307 

834 

2.075 

3.377 


With respoet to the above tables I would only remark, having no data for comparing 
the year 1872-73 with the year preceding, that the number of pupils of lower social position 
in the schools of the Bogra district duriug the year under report was 70*1, and of 
Mailmans 57 2. I should # say hero that the returns of the Deputy Inspector of Bogra are 
carefully prepared, and I have more reliance upon them than upon the returns of liungrmr 
or Diuajpur. # 


(fj.) PUBNA. 

The Pubna district is l/JGG square miles in area; its population numbers 1,211,594 
souls. It has two sub-divisions and three educational circles. The number of police thanas 
is 8, over which the schools are distributed as shown in the tabular statement subjoined. 


Schools. 


! 

Polh k Tiianas. ! 

i 

Area j 

in square : 
miles. t 

Population. 

Higher. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Normal. 

0 iris’. 

Pubna | 

313 * 

1,30,033 

1 

3 

34 

1 

2 

Doolai ... | 

272 

1,58.1130 


12 

• 

27 



Mathura 

121 

1)1,417 



M 

0 



Chatmohar 

221 

1,20.02.3 

1 

1 

27 



Shazadjmr i 

274 

2.01,253 


8 

18 1 


1 

1 la para 

214 

1,01,^55 


1 

27 



Serajtranj 

322 

2,11,043 

1 

5 

30 

j .. .. 

| 

Riuiwinj ^ 

221 

82,124 


3 

13 

i 

! 



1 


3 

49. 

191 


1 » 


Higher Schools. — The number of higher class schools in the Pubna district is altogether 
* three. One of these is the Government zilla school at the sadr station, and the other two 
are aided schools at Chatmohar and Serajganj. 

The zilla school has suffered a slight decrease in roll number, which, however, the 
Committee believe, will be shortly made up, as fresh admissions were taking place about 
the close of the year. There has been a small increase in the number of Muhammadan 
students, and the services of the maulvi are to be retained because the funds permit it, and 
also because he is getting sonu> accession of pupils toliis class. A very few of the lower class 
pupils have left the school, owiflg, #tho Committee think, to the opening of so many new 
primary schools in tho district. Since the departure of Mr. Barrow from the station, the 
gymnastic exereisos at the school seem to have fallen i® tho background, although The third 
master of tho school is competent to supervise the pupils at those exercises. The Qommitteo 
are very reasonably anxious to that these exorcises continue to receive duo attention. No 
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progress seems to have been made in teaching surveying, as the head -master, who qualified 
himself to teach it, has passed the Native Civil Service Examination, and is likely to quit his 
present post. The Committee justly regret his apprehended loss to the school, and express 
their appreciation of his past services. % 

The result of the Entrance Examinations, as also of the examinations of the lower 
classes, was creditable to the school. 

The Serajgauj school is a very successful institution. Mr. Nolan, the sub-divisional 
officer, is its Secretary, and takes much interest in this school, as also in all the other schools 
of the sub-division. At the last Entrance Examination the Serajganj school passed two 
candidates. 

The Chatmohar school is rather backward. The Deputy Inspector recommends that it 
should be reduced to a middle school, but the Committee think that some more time ought to 
be given to the manager to improvo the efficiency of a school to which his contributions are 
both regular and liberal. Babu Sambhu Chandra Saha meets from his own pocket the entire 
expenditure in the school oxclusive of the Government grant. 

Middle Schools. — Of the 45 aided middle schools, 13 teach English. Ten of these are 
reported tc5 be doing well. The three bad schools are those of Ulapara, Fturjona, and Sthal, 
all situated in the Serajganj sub-division, and reported against by Mr. Nolan, the Assistant 
Magistrate. The Committee seem to be unwilling at once to adopt the severe measures 
recommended. The 32 middle vernacular schools of tho district are on the whole doing fairly 
with the exception of tho schools at Deswa and Nohatta, both in the Serajganj sub-division. 
Mr. Nolan recommended to the Committee a reduction in their grants, but the Committee 
seem to be willing to give more time to tho managers to improve the schools. It seems thufr 
the roll number of the middle schools have suffered in some measure during the year, a circum- 
stance which the Committee attribute to the opening of new primary schools in the district. 
The Committee express a wish that tho Deputy inspector of Schools should be on the look 
out for competent Muhammadan teachers for the middle schools. 

Primary Schools.' — The primary schools are (1) tho lower vernacular school undor tho 
aid system, (2) 2 circle schools (which tho Deputy Inspector ranks as middle schools), (3) 2 
Government Hardingo schools, (4) 30 pathsalas undor the old scheme, and (5) 158 pathsalas 
under the new scheme. 

Of the 3 vernacular schools, the Ramnarayanpur school, intended to teach practical 
agriculture, seems to have made no progress in that way. The village itself seems to be fast 
wearing away under river action. • 

The Pangashi school (in tho Serajganj sub-division) seems to have had a very unworthy 
pandit for its teacher, who has been changed lor a better man. 

The third school of this class at the sadr station is said to bo in a flourishing condition. 

Tho two circle schools aro spoken of very highly by tho Deputy Inspector. Of the 2 
Hardingo schools, the one at Bliangabari (in tho Serajganj sub-division) is in a very ineffi- 
cient condition. Tho pandit of tho school had taken to the study of the law and neglected 
his proper duties. The other school at Udaipur, in the sadr sub-division, is reported on 
favorably. 

I ho Deputy Inspector has entefed into an elaborate comparison of the old pathsalas 
with those set up under the order of 30th September last. 1 shall quote his conclusion, on 

tho subject : — 

‘ £ There were only 32 pathsalas under inspection in tho district before the introduction of 
tho new scheme. These contained 738 pupils ; of whom 538 were Hindus, and only 200 
Masalmans. Now there are 174 pathsalas, with 5,382 boys. The average number of 
pupils in a pathsala undor tho old scheme is 25, under the now scheino 32*7. The cost of 
educating each boy in the former is Its. 2-6-8; in the latter, lie. 1-0-!). In the old pathsalas 
27 per cent, of the boys are Muhammadans. In the now pathsalas the Muhammadan pupils 
range 42 ‘5 por ceut.” Muhammadan gurus, it soems, attract more pupils than Hindu gurus. 
“ In ray own circle,” says the Deputy Inspector, “ tho avorage number of boys in a pathsala 
taught by a Masalman is 50*8, while in a pathsala taught by a Hindu it is only 34*6.” He 
suggests, and very rightly, that some of the subordinate Inspectors should be Masalmans. 

Normal School. — There is one normal school in this district ; it trains up pandits for 
the middle schools. The grant-in-aid system having been in abeyance for some time, this 
school has not been called upon to supply teachers as in some preceding years. The roll 
number has accordingly declined, but the school continues to no as efficiently^ taught as 
ever. The Committee think favorably of the school, and in their report recommended as 
follows : — “ This being tho only normal school in this division, tkevCommittee think its elajms 
should bo preferred to those of schools of outsido districts.” •Tlfe Committee’s recommendation 
is but fair. There is one drawback to the employment of tho Pubna normal students, in tho 
circumstance that many of them used to take to tho study of law after, and often before, they 
were appointed pandits. In 1870-71 I had to recommend the dismissal of 28 pandits, mostly 
ex-studeuts of the Pubna and Dacca normal schools, who were fi/und neglecting their duties, 
being absorbed either in the study of law, or having gone away without leavo to pass tho law 

19 
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examinations. This has been the great drawbaok to the employment of the Pubna normal 
pupils for the last two years. 

Girls’ Schools. — There are three girls 3 schools in the district under the aid system. Only 
one of these, that at the sadr station,, is doing fairly. The total number of pupils in these 
schools is GO. Besides there is a girls’ class attached to one of the old pathsalas, which is 
attended by 1 1 girls. 

The Deputy Inspector, after describing tho difficulties of bringing girls to sokool, says : 
“ I have thought of changing my plan, and to begin at the lowor end of sooiety. The tops 
and middle portions of the social pyramid consist of people who glibly talk of femalo edu- 
cation without giving practical effect to it by their own example. I shall now begin at the 
base, gradually 'working upwards, and wo have excellent instruments to work with in the 
pathsalas.” If tho Deputy Inspector means, as I think ho does, that he will try to attach 
girls’ classes to pathsalas, or rather induce the gurus by rewards paid to them to bring in the 
girls of the villagers to attond tho pathsalas, I believe ho is likely to be successful to some 
extent ; but I do not believo that he will find himsolf by adopting that course beginning 
female education quite at the base of tho social pyramid. The girls that do attend for any 
time our pathsalas in other districts belong for tho most part to the upper middlo classes 
of society. 

The Primary Scholarship Examination. — The examinations for the award of primary 
scholarships were held at Pubna and Serajganj. The total number of candidates was G51, 
of whom 83 were not admitted, boing above 14 yoars of age. Tho eligible candidates, in 
number 2G8, were examined in reading print and manuscript, and those only who acquitted 
themselves creditably at this preliminary examination, were examined afterwards in the other 
subjects prescribed. Seven scholarships were awarded to the best examiners, three of whom 
proved to be Mosalmans, and one, tho best of them all, says the Deputy Inspector, was a pupil 
from one of the new pathsalas. The scholarship examination was a great encouragement to all 
interested in primary oducation. 

Indigenous Schools. — About 70 pathsalas, it is said, have sprung up since the new 
scheme was introduced ; 15 of these have sent in returns. 

Statistics. — Tho statistical tables (seven in number) are given below 

General Statistics — Pubna. 
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Creed and Conte of Pupils. 
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With respect to tho above tables I would remark that in 1871-72 the percentage of 
the children of lower social position was 50*3 ; in 1872-73 it is 66*0. 

* In 1871-72 the peredhtage of Masalman pupils was 15*7 only; in 1872-73 it is 31*4, 
or exactly double of the preceding year. 

« 


CONCLUDING REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

In bringing this report to a conclusion, I would bog to remark that both educational 
and district officers have spoken in the highest terms of the enthusiastic reception which the 
new scheme of primary education has met with from the people of the different districts. 
The zemindars have in some cases offered or promised assistance, and in others refused it; but 
the great body of the r pcoplo seem to have fully appreciated the boon conferred. 

The system of primary scholarships seems to have infused new life into the pathsalas, new 
and old, and is calculated, in the opinion of those who know best, to remedy tho evils under 
which the old pathsalas suffer, and to keep the new pathsalas free from those evils. My own 
opinion on the advantages of such a system of scholarships was expressed so long ago as 
1863-64. I said in my report for that year — “ Now that tho pathsalas have been started, it is 
necessary to place before them a definite object of pursuit. Without such an object before 
them, their improvement can never he regular, steady, or uniform. With men as well as 
institutions, there ought always to be some standard to aim at. I would propose the institu- 
tion of a certain number of inferior vernacular scholarships, bearing a certain proportion to 
the number of pathsalas in each district. Then will really be opened a wav for the child of 
tho poorest rayatto obtain within his reach the best education available in the country. The 
good to each individual rayat’s child is, however, as nothing compared to the beneficial effects 
of the measure on the class.” 

The only weak point in tho system (of new primary schools), as tho Magistrate of 
Dinajpur observes, is tho want of provision (as yet) for a supervision of them. Schools of 
a lower status require to be looked after very constantly ; but up to date the inspecting stall* 
of the division remains inadequate for such work. The number of schools in the division has 
already come to be 2 , 062 , and the number is still increasing, and in all probability will 
continue to increase ; but the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors are 21 only, which gives on an 
average 98*2 schools to one inspecting officer. There ought to he for such inspection as the 
pathsalas require not more than 50 schools under one Inspector. The subordinate inspecting 
agency requiros therefore to be doubled without loss of timo. I would also suggest the 
feasibility of the plan of inspection adopted in other parts of the empiro. There should be 
centres of union in different parts of every district, where tho Inspector may call together for 
examination all tho primary schools situated at easy distances. Without some such provision 
it would he simply impossible for tho Inspector to examine every year, as he should do, such 
a portion of the students of schools as would enable him to form a correct idea of the nature 
of instruction imparted and the progress made. This mode of school inspection has its 
advantages as well as some disadvantages to counterbalance them. Accordingly it has 
commended itself to some, while it has not been accented by others. They havo r adopted it 
in the North-West and tho Paujab, but not in Oudli. My idea is that by making it incum- 
bent on tho Sub-Inspectors to make their visits as heretofore at the schools, and allowing only 
the Inspector to avail hims&lf qf the “ musters,” we shall be able to secure the advantages 
of the system without incurring its disadvantages. 
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With respect to the primary schools in general, I would suggest, with a view to the 
greater furtherance of pure mass education by their means, that night classes be attached to 
them wherever possible. In order to make the pathsalas available for the education of girls 
likewise, I would also suggest that olasses for girls beVponed at them on the same or similar 
terms with those under which such classes were allowed at some of the old pathsalas. 
Further, I would venturo to remark that tho great care which some are disposed to think is 
required in order to keep down the standard of education in the primary schools, is in fact 
so much solicitude lost for nothing. The difficulty of mass education cannot be in teaching 
too far lip ; the difficulty is entirely on the other side, that the masses cannot be brought to 
school, or Kept long enough there to learn anything at all. In tho North-West and the Panjab 
they never dread the bugbear of too high a standard in the halqua or village sohools. On 
the contrary, they lament that the schools, in spite of all their endeavours to the contrary, 
havo “ an uncontrollable tendonoy to gravitate downwards.” Professor Huxley, who is an 
educationist as well as an eminent man of science, says in one of his lay sermons : — “ Those 
who say, Make people learn to read, write, and cipher, are met with the objection that it is very 
much like making a child practice tho uso of a knife, fork, and spoon without giving it a 
particle of meat.” In another place the Professor says, still more strongly t — “I would rather 
that the children of tho poor should grow up ignorant of both these mighty arts (reading 
and writing, than that thoy should remain ignorant of that knowledge to which these arts are 
the means.” But discussions on such a point aro quite uncalled for under the circumstancos 
of this country, where we can hardly get oven the three R’s taught properly, or taught at 
all, to the great majority of tho children of the poorer classes. I allude to the subject only 
with the purpgso of pointing out to those who imagine tha# gurumahashays must be 
ignorant and unlearned men in order that the pathsalas of which they have charge may be 
pure mass schools, that their theory has been accepted by practical and earnest men neither 
here nor elsewhere. The improvement of the gurus of our pathsalas is a matter of vital, and 
not of secondary, importance. The “ filtration ” theory may be right or it may be wrong, but 
it is certainly true to the extent that knowledge must descend from the teacher to the pupil ; 
the teacher then needs have that which is to come from him. The training of the gurus, 
then, for our primary pathsalas is not to be neglected, and indeed I am happy to find that, the 
Magistrates of most of tlio districts constituting the division seem to be more or less mindful 
of this very important matter. 

I have now only to add that the district authorities have one and all spoken in the most 
favorable terms of the zeal and loyalty with which the Deputy and43uh-lnspectors placed 
under them have discharged their very onerous duties. For my part, wanting as yet in 
personal knowledge of many of these officers, I do not feel myself quite competent to speak 
of their merits and qualifications. Judging from the reports and statistics drawn up by them, 
I should say that tho reports of the Deputy Inspectors of Mursidabad, Maldah, and Bogra, 
are the most full, best arranged, and most carefully accurate ; those of Rajshahi and Pubna 
are fairly written, although the statistical tables of the former are not as full and well arranged 
as they should be. It needs be said, however, that this year no Tietailed instructions issued 
from this office, as in provious years, and there has been much trouble anti delay accordingly 
in making up tho statistical tables ibt this report. 

I have to thank Mr. Wavoll for having lent me tho services of the Deputy Inspector of 
Mursidabad, who had to labour continously in my office for fifteen days in order to examine, 
and finally make up, tho statistics of tho different districts, which, as I have alread said, had 
not all como in the best order. But for such assistance, this report would have been delayed 
more than it has been. 


REMARKS BY MR. E. W. MOLONY, COMMISSIONER OF RAJSHAHI. 

The report having been drawn up by tho Inspector of the circle in consultation with 
mo, there is no oooasion for me to do more than record a few general remarks. I am glad 
that my ideas are in so close accord with those of one wfio has devoted so much thought to, 
and has had so much experience in, tho advancement of education in this country. 

2. The first point that suggests itself in the narrative of tho year’s operation is con- 
nected with the necessary relaxation of inspection of aided schools owing to the pressure 
put upon the inspecting agenoy by the rapid introduction of the new rules lyidor which 
pathsalas have been established. I would only remark that this was quite unavoidable, and 
that it will only be temporary, inasmuch as it is hoped that # the' extra establishments refer- 
red to in a subsequent paragraph may be sanctioned. I also venture to think that laxity of 
inspection is not to be held wholly accountable for tho disappearance of schools of the 
middle class, which is so conspicuous In Mursidabad and Dinajpur, and of lower schools 
in Mursidabad and Rajshahi, but that the orders referred to in Appendix A, page 5 of 
last year's educational report, may have had some effect in yodufing the numbers pending the 
issue of the new grant-in-aid rules which havo only recently been promulgated; 
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3. I think the question treated of in paragraph 1 of the part devoted to the narrative of 
the year is one of great importance. If we are to have pathsalas, whether aided or not, for 
teaching the elementary course, I think we should avoid competing in middle class schools 
by commencing the course quite at the bottom. Any ill effeot of this ohange would be 
obviated by insisting that there should bo the roquired number of pathsalas in the vicinity 
of every aided sohool. The change advocatod would have a more tolling effect in removing 
tho discouragement to indigenous unaided pathsalas than it would in the case of those 
schools whion wo now aid or may be able to assist. 

4. Tho adding of night classes to all pathsalas on the system of trifling extra grants 
is likely to have a good elfect in oncouraging oducation amongst tho agricultural labourer 
class, for it is to be presumed that a person who as an adult has a desire to educate himself, 
will not neglect to send his children to the day-school. 

5. Tlio question of the development of pathsalas into superior schools is alluded to 
in the report. I agree with tho Inspector in thinking that any such development is not to bo 
regretted, provided always that the school fulfils tho first object with whion it was started. 
This can always bo insisted on if tho inspecting agency is strong enough. 

6. Tho idea cf collecting gurus and scholars for inspection by the Inspector is a good 
one, and being one of a purely administrative character, might well be adopted both by him 
and by tho Magistrates. Of course such inspections would bo only at long intervals, and 
the Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors would be interdicted from rosorting to it. 

7. The selection of men as gurus hitherto seems to havo been judicious. It has, 
however, been brought to my notice, in connection with the report on wards’ estates, that some 
of* them havo rendered themselves unpopular by regarding themselves as Government 
servants, and assuming a certain degree of superiority and a right to inflict corporal punish- 
ment on the boys. I think it should be a sine qua non that every guru should bo popular 
with the villagers, and that if he fails to become so, ho should be removed. I think Magis- 
trates and Deputy Inspectors would do woll to consult with intelligent managers of wards’ 
estates and zemindars who aro known to dosire the well-being of their tenantry in selecting 
teachers, and that persons having a local connection should always, cairn's paribus, bo 
selected in preference to strangers. It has been suggested by tho manager of tho Chanchal 
estate that gurus should be elected by a panchayat. The plan would be worth trying. 

8. As regards inspecting agency, wo requiro 21 additional Sub-Inspectors for tho 
division. This requirement has been made the subject of a spocial report. I may liore content 
myself with remarking that according to the table given at page 111 of the Inspector’s report, 
tho increase will, on the estimate of last year’s expenditure, only bring the ratio of 
inspection charges to 18*3 per cent., a sum less than is now incurred in the north-eastern 
circle. 

9. I may conclude by disclaiming on my own part any credit which may be due for 
the rapid introduction of the new system of establishing and aiding pathsalas ; what may bo 
due is due to the Magistrates and to the hearty co-operation of the subordinate agency, 
which has worked with great industry and, in my opinion, with good effect. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF Mb. C. B. CLARKE, M. A., INSl^ECTOR OF SCHOOLS, DACCA CIRCLE. 

DACCA DIVISION. 

******** 

2. This report consists of, first, the roports and returns assent up from the different 
districts ; and secondly, abstracts of these reports and returns and the present general report 
for the Dacca Division written by myself. 

There is a set of abstract returns for each of the districts in the five forms sanctioned by 
Government and marked A, B, C, D, E respectively. And a similar abstract return for the 
whole division is given by merely adding tho returns of the six districts into one. 

3. And, first, I must express my regret that these returns are all more less defective : 
there are vory many totals which ought to coincide, and which do not. My dealing with the 
figures has been entirely ministerial, and wherever the figures do not agree, it is because they 
have been sent up from the District Committees not agreeing. As regards the budget grants 
and other charges, which 1 could correct by papers in this office, I have made the requisite 
corrections. 

4. You will observe, however, some discrepancies on a very large scale : return A from 
Mymensingh shqws upwards of 8,000 boys at school, while somoof the other returns show 
only 6,000. This arises from the fact that, though the form of the figured returns for this 
report was settled, or supposed so, in January f last, Government has never ceased issuing 
additional orders on the subject, even so late as the middle of May. The consequence has 
been that, while the east of Mymensingh was working with one set of forms, the west was 
working with another, and the returns have reached my office in such a state that it is utterly 
impossible to complete a report for the district honestly either on one system or on the other. 

In general you may take tho A return as showing tho true totals and the other returns 
as giving particulars which apply to a greater or less percentage of these totals. But the 
Mymensingh A return, as I have shown below, omits all the girls by some mistake. 

5. The state of highor English school education in tho division is shown in the sub- 
joined table : — • 
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Zilla, Government ^ 

201 

2 

2 i 
1 

1 

*6 1 

11 

Babihal 

Zilla, Government 

387 * 

l 

'4 

7 ! 

1 

1 

l “ ! 


Sylhkt 

Zilla, Government 



» ; 

1 

2 i 

i 

3 

Cachar 

Zilla, Government ... . f 

125 

! 

j 

i 

1 

2 

T> 

• 


Total 

3,463 

! 

•19 1 

r»t> 

1 

21 | 

m 
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You will see from this table that the higher class English schools were never so full before, 
and also that, as a whole, they have been very successful (especially the Government Schools 
and the Pogose School) in passing boys through the University Entranoe Examination. 
There can be no doubt that, during the last two years, the spread of higher English educa- 
tion has gone on at a higher rate than before. Tho measures of Government, in effecting 
retrenchments at tho collegiate schools, have been warmly approved by some who think that 
there are already enough English-knowing Babus turned out, and have been very generally 
reprobated by the educated natives themselves ; it lias been on many occasions my pleasing 
duty to moderate tho glee of tho one and the terrors of the other. The reductions in the 
zilla school establishments have been carried out in such a way that I do not think tho 
teachers are likely in the long run to suffer : in the collegiate schools tho instructional staff 
has not for the present been weakened, but the Director of Public Instruction has expressed 
his opinion that, in Bengal, tho abolition of a number of the more coveted and honorable 
posts must operato prejudicially in the long run on any service. 

(i. Allowing that nearly half the candidates who appeared at the entrance- examina- 
tion failed, we yet? find that tho higher class schools do not send up above 5 por cent of 
their number each year to that examination : and this shows by an indirect though irrefrag- 
able proof, that these so-called higher class English schools give a great deal of middle class 
education. Not only is there but a moderate percentage of boys at any one time reading 
the higher university course, but in any particular one of the lower classes there is a large 
percentage of boys who never do continue their reading so as ever to compote at the 
university entrance examination. Schools vary much in this respect however: at the 
collegiate school, Dacca, a large number of the boys (being either scholars or comparatively 
rich hoys) continue their reading on, whilo v at Kalipara a small number only are able to 
do so. 

7. The mofussil higher class English schools cut but a poor figure in the above table, 
and it will be observed that those in the Dacca district are all aided. But thero is no great 
abuse hero. What it means is, that some zemindar, in order to have the valuable honor of 
keeping a higher English school, is willing to take a grant-in-aid for it on harder conditions 
than he would get a middle school grant. Government gets for its money a better middle 
school than ordinary, at a much lower rate of aid than ordinary. There may also be six or 
eight boys at tho top who form tho two entranco classes, and to which Government may fairly 
be supposed to contribute notliing. These entrance boys are sometimes hired by tho 80 I 100 I 
Secretary. 

8 . In the expenditure of Government in the Table A is not included the cost of the 
new survey classes, which comes out of a separate special grant ; and no figures now come 
to my office which enable me to give the actual cost for the fragment of the year : moreover, 
the value of the instruments obtained by indent is not known, and it is a large item, so that 
accuracy in the other items w r ould be comparatively of little use. There is ono teacher for 
the schools of Barisal and Faridpur, one teacher for the schools of Mymensingh, Sylhet, and 
Silc-har : and the Dacca College teacher teaches also tho Collegiate School, but his salary has 
not been apportioned between the Collego and the Collegiate school. Arbitrarily charging 
one-third of his salary against the Collegiate school we shall have as the total charge of 
survoying.teachiug in the division — 

Rupees 170 per month salary to the teachers, 

„ 1,209 per annum contingencies, 

and an unknown considerable sum for instruments suppliod by tho Government 
Instrument Department. 

9. It is early to speak of the results. The Principal of the College thinks there has 
been fair success thero. I have been dissatisfied with tho result in the zilla schools, and 
I have lately, at the call of Government, reported fully on tho subject, and therefore need not 
load this report with any lengthened statement of my views. Thero is room for some differ- 
ence of opinion whether the teaching should be professional or theoretic, whether the 
Government money should be laid out mainly in providing special teachers, or in giving 
substantial prizes for proficiency. But on ono point, which I think must have occurred to 
you, I have reported very decisively. In our zilla school first class rooms we have 25 to 40 
boys sitting round a small room closely pigeoned ; generally there is no table befere them ; 
sometimes there are a few ricketty sloping desks : in many cases the room is very dark or 
lighted only from a verandah at one end. Now on whatever system we determino to attempt 
tho teaching of surveying, one first essential is at each zilla school a large properly- lighted 
room with solid tables roomy enough for 20 to 40 boys to work upon. Otherwise how tho 
boys are to be instructed in “ drawing,” “ plotting,” &o., I cannot conceive. 
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1 0. The middle English education is tested by the minor scholarship examination, of 
which the subjoined table shows the results : 



District. 

Number of Middle 
English schools 
which competed ui 
the minor scholar- 
ship examination. 

Number of 
boys who 
competed. 

Number of hoys| 
who passed the 
examination. 

Number of 
scholarships 
obtained. 

Dacca 

Ml Ml 

12 

28 

18 

8 

Mymensingh 

... 

11 

25 

10 

5 

Faridpur ... 

... 

o 

3 

2 

1 

Barisal 

... 

5 

19 

10 


Sylliet 


4 

47 

24 



Last year (as always hitherto) those scholarships were given to the boys who obtained the 
greatest number of marks. The higher English schools were disqualified from taking 
scholarships, so that they did not in general compete : but there is an exception at Sylhct, 
where it has been the custom for many years that the zilla school third class shall go in to this 
examination to obtain pass certificates. This will explain the large raomber of Sylhct candidates. 
It will be seen, too, that (except the Sylhct zilla school) each school can only manage to send 
in two or three candidates Those middle English schools have in fact often a vernacular 
department, and sometimes an attached pathsala, and a largo part of the education given even 
in the middle English schools is strictly primary. 

11. The middle vernacular education is tosted by the vernacular scholarship examina- 
tion : the subjoined table shews tho results for 1873 : — 


District. 


Dacca 

Mymensingk 
Faridpur ... 
Barisal 
Sylhct 


Number of schools 


which competed 
for vernacular 
scholarships in 
September 1872. 

Number of 
boys who 
competed. 

Number of hoys 
who paesed. 

72 

309 

231 

39 

198 

loti 

25 

119 

81 

32 

152 * 

S3 

6 

32 

14 

■ 


Number of 
scholarships 
awarded. 


29 

10 

4 

U» 

4 


Last year, and hitherto, these scholarships were given to those boys who got the highest 
marks, subject to certain territorial restrictions, which prevented the Dacca boys getting quite 
everything. The Dacca model school and the Dacca circle schools have always distinguished 
themsolves at this examination, and hardly less so the station vornacular schools of Mymen- 
singh, Barisal, and Faridpur. 

The new rules for minor and vernacular scholarships, promulgated on 5th October 187:2, 
make two very important changes (among other things). First, no school is in future to got 
more than two scholarships, secondly, the teaching of geometry is to be altogether dropped, and 
the standard in pelicotetics lowered in order to teach surveying. The first proviso appears 
aimed with tho object that there shall in future bo no good vernacular schools, and if it is 
maintained it will bo most prejudicial to all tho good vernacular schools, as shown in the dis- 
trict reports. The second proviso seems to mo to proceed on the oft- tried and oft-discarded 
plan of trying to run befoi’e you can walk. 

I received tho Government orders of 5th October 1 872 at Cherra, and immediately wrote, 
before consulting any one, strongly objecting to both these new provisos. 6ince then 
there has been a general consensus iu the Opinion given mo, both % by educational officers and 
by teachers, regarding the effects of these two reforms. , But as 1 have long ago written to 
Government what I had to say on the matter, I need not repeat it all in this report. 

12. The old pathsalas, *.<?., those in existence before 30th September 1872, are represent- 
ed as 33 oi^ly in the division, containing 1139 pupils. As I have repeatedly explained, 
this represents but a very small portion of the primary education which existed in schools in 
tins division previous to 30tli September 1872. In every circle school, the lowest stage was 

• 
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the pathsala stage, and to numerouB middle schools pathsalas were attached. As there 
were on 31st March 1873, 19,829 boys at school in the division exclusive of new pathsalas and 
unaided schools, and os at that date only 7,715 boys in the whole division had emerged 
from the primary stage of education, it follows that there were in tho old schools of various 
kinds a minimum number of 12,1 14 boys in the pathsala stage. There were in fact more than 
this, because on 30th September 1872 there were a good many unaided schools in existence : I 
would guess they contained at least 2,000 more boys in the primary stage. 

13. We can from these data estimate what the primary grant of 30th September 1872 
has effected up to 31st March 1873, we may say in three months only, for very little action 
was taken much beforo 1st January 1873. 






Primary Education (Dacca Division.) 

Q 


Number of boys in pathsalas 
receiving Government 
money. 

Number of boys in unaided 
pathsalas. 

On 1st October 1872 ... 

... 

12,000 

2,000 

On 31st March 1873 ... 



32,500 

8,000 


o'J we may say, the number of boys at school has been raised by the order of 30th Septem- 
ber .1872 from 22,000 to 48,000 ; and this incroose has taken place, one may say, wholly in the 
number of boys in the lowest stage of education. A further considerable increase has taken 
place sinoe 31st March 1873. I look up on this as a triumphant success. 

1 4. From tho money returns, it appears that but a small portion of the sum sanctioned 
for primary schools for the year ending 31st March 1873 was actually spent before 31st 
March 1S73 : but no mistaken conclusion must be drawn from tins. Many of the school 
were not established before January, and consequently only drew one month’s pay in the fiscal 
year ended 31st March 1873, instead of four months 1 pay as provided by His Honor in the 
minute of 30th September 1872. The schools woro regularly at work in many cases on 31st 
March 1873, though they did not receive any Government money till later. Thero was a 
similar mistake made-by Government regarding tho last half-lakh for primary schools entrust- 
ed to the Educational department to distribute in July 1872. Very little of this money was 
actually drawn before 30th September 1872, and Government thought tho Education Depart- 
ment supine in tho matter : but (in this division at least) we had throe times as many schools 
going as the money would pay for within a very short timo of the sanction of the half-lakh 
and these pathsalas wero afterwards worked in very successfully under the 30th September 
1872 grant. The delay in drawing the monoy arose chiefly because Government saddled the 
half-lakh with the condition of a cross reference to anothor Department, and it was not of much 
importance, as the schools knew that the grants could afterwards be sanctioned with effect from 
the date at which they actually sat regularly. Government misapprehended tho state of the 
case altogether, and as exactly tho same thing has occurred on a large scale in placing out 
the new pathsalas, I have thought a detailed explanation advisable. 

15. The oorroct way of measuring what has beon really done up to 31st March 1873 is 
to see how much of the Government monthly allowance for new pathsalas had beon placed 
out up to 31st March 1873, and also what monthly sum was then about to bo assigned to 
w orthy schools in existence. We thus find in — 


Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Faridpur 

Barisal 

Sylhet 

Cachar 


All tho money assigned. 

Out of Its. 800 per month, Its. 270 had been assigned, and Rs. 200 
was about to be assigned. 

Virtually all the money assigned. 

Out of Its. 900 per month, Its. 681 had beon assigned. 

Out of Its. 700 per month, Its. 600 had been assigned. 

Out of Its. 250 per month, Rs. 125 was assigned or was about to 
be so. [The whole Its. 250 is now assigned, 30th June 1873. ] 


I may remark that, up till the late sanction of additional inspecting officers in Mymen- 
siugh and Barisal, there was no sufficient staff to put out the money. The Magistrate of 
Barisal got on faster than, the Magistrate of Mymensingh, because he employed the 
police* freely, while the Magistrate qj‘ Mymensingh did not. But there ' is not the slightest 
reason to fear but that tho whole of the noble gift of Government will be rapidly appropriated 
in Mymensingh as elsewhere. <* 

1 6. Nothing is more remarkable than the cordiality with which the people have received 
these Government pathsalas, f)& reported by every Deputy Inspector, not merely in the cen- 
tral districts but even in Cachar, t/hcre the want of a “ taste for education” has hitherto been 
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deplored in so many educational reports. It is, indeed, sufficiently cloar that the multiplication 
of Government schools is only limited by the length of the Government purse. I have given 
this opinion long ago as regards the more central districts, but its truth embraces a wider area 
than I supposed. A large proportion of the unaided schools, which ^appear in the present 
return, are expectant new pathsalas, started in hopes of getting a Government grant. 

17. ' The only ground left for the detraotors of these schools is to assert, as has been 
repeatedly done, that all the boys brought newly into school bv tho primary grant of 30th 
September 1 872 would have learnt their writing and native arithmetic at home without any 
trouble on the part of Government, and that, in fact, a large number of the boys brought into 
these new pathsalas had previously learnt to write and do Bengali arithmetic up to the stand- 
ard of their years. This is an important statement, for it is true to an extont that has as- 
tonished myself qpd many of the Deputy Inspectors too. We always had presumed a very 
extensive indigenous education existed, but I never guessed how widely it was diffused before. 
I have hardly visited one of the now pathsalas, oven in tho most jungly or unfavorable districts, 
where I have found all the boys beginners. On the contrary, 1 have often found 30 to GO per 
cent, to have reached a stago which, on the old Bengali system, takes two years time at loast. 
The return E for the several districts bring out tho same facts with great^clearness. I havo 
questioned many of these boys, and their answer generally is, that “ they have learnt some- 
thing at homo” from a father or uncle ; less frequently they have learnt at a shop or 
kachari. I have seen very few boys indeed above 12 years of age who come into school 
absolutely illiterate. 

Now I apprehend most persons will think it much better that boys should pick up a 
sufficient knowledge of reading and writing pleasantly in tho eyenings in their own homes 
than sit in school four hours a day to learn no more at a great discomfort to themselves and 
at a cost to the State. 

But in the first placo this home education is of a very limited and non-progressive 
type. Many of the boys who come to these new pathsalas can do more or less writing 
and a little Bengali arithmetic : few can read, or indeed have ever before tried to read, from 
a book : many are very desirous to come to school to learn tho art of reading. Secondly, 
tho providing a pathsala in a village causes many little boys to commenco education who 
certainly never would have commenced at all at homo : we havo an excessive proportion 
of young boys in the new pathsalas. Thirdly, and most important of all, the laying out 
a largo sum of Government money has given an impetus to primary education which is 
sure to tell somewhere : we have hundreds of gurus teaching who but # for the Government 
grant would not have boon teaching : and we havo hundreds of other gurus getting up 
schools and beating up pupils to attend these schools. Fourthly, when wo have once -got 
the boys regularly into schools, it is possible to commenco improving tho education giveu 
(which in domestic teaching is practically impossible), and this improvement often com- 
mences from the. very date they first attend the pathsala. Indeed reading, as above 
statod, is already largely introduced in the new pathsalas. 

1 8. The course of instruction in the now primary schools is, in a majority of cases, 
confined to the pathsala course as contemplated by His Honor in tho 30th September 1872 
minute. But this is by no means universally tho case, and the new primary schools are not, 
on the whole, even at starting, moro homogeneous than other classes of schools. In the 
minute of 5th October 1872, His Honor has figured to himself six types under which 
schools are to bo ranged : practically the number that can he fairly classed under any two 
of the headings is not large compared with the great number that ought to bo placed some- 
where intermediate between the two. In the new primary schools it will be seen that the 
Deputy Inspectors have preferred to omploy old-fashioned countrymen as gurus, and have 
refused to employ the gurus thoroughly trained at tho Dacca Normal*School Guru class. 
This has boon done with the object of keoping down the teaching of these schools to the old 
Bengali standard. Still there remain a large numbor of the new primary schools in which 
the arithmetic is more or less Anglicized. And it must be so, for even the old-fashioned 
men are conscious that tho English arithmetical methods are more powerful, and many of 
them teach Rule of Three. 

In the interior of Noakhali I visitod in one day two new primary schools, neither of 
which had ever been visitod by any inspecting officer before. At the first village, the school 
was a fairly typical pathsala with about half tho boys Masalmans. At the socond village, 
all the boys but one or two ‘were Masalmans, the guru a Hindu. The first questions in 
bazar arithmetic whioh I proposed, they worked out in full form by Rule of Th^ee. I gave 

them the three sides of a triangular field, and the first two boys evaluated S. 8 — a, s — b, 8— c, 
This was an extreme case : there was nothing resembling a pathsala about the placo, the 
boys all sitting upon benches and roading. The point on which I insist (as I have often 
done before) is that it is as impossible fjs it is undesirable to beep down the standard of a 
school. Whore the boys havo once got confidence in Rule of Three it is quite hopeless to 
try to persuade them to go back to Bengali practice : where thq boys know that the Bengali 
rule (square of the quarter girth) gives tho area of a triangular field grossly wrong, it is 

I 
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no uso forbidding them to use the correct rule. I should recommend that every case where 
a school holding a primary grant read above the patJisala standard should be treated with 
great leniency : the proportion of schools of very low standard is sufficiently overwhelming. 
But as laid down by tlje Director, with reference to t ho pathsnlu grant of July 1872, every 
school that accepts a pathsala grant should be bound to provide pathsala education for all 
comers. 

19. Tho question is much disoussed in the Deputy Inspector’s reports — what 
induces tho boys to floclAo these new primary schools, and whether, after the novelty 
wears otf, the pupils are likely to read steadily in them. I have little fear myself that the 
schools will break down as a olass so long as Government pays the gums. The guru can 
always boat up a sufficient number of young boys to make a school. As regards tne elder 
boys, many have now joined these schools who already know enough writing and arithmetic 
for their practical wants, and they join in order to learn reading and other (to them) orna- 
mental branches of study. I have on many occasions asked these boys why thoy join the 
schools, and in general they givo no reply ; more rAely they say hesitatingly, that they 
would like to “ learn something more.” I imagine theso boys have somo sort of'unphiloso- 
phical craving aft<jr knowledge and truth ; and that, until the vast improvements introduced 
into the utilitarian philosophy by Hartley, the Mills, and others have permeated the masses of 
Bengal, it will bo difficult for Government to limit the scope of education in exact accord- 
ance with its own practical views. 

20. The opinion advanced by the Magistrate of Mymensingh last year, viz., that the 
pathsala education was that fitted for tho Muhammadans, has boon amply verified in the new 
primary schools. Ineednofroport, now that tho instructions of the Government of India have 
been received, further on the measures which should bo adopted to attract the 1 Muhammadans 
of the upper and middle classes to our schools. But I may remark that, if the measures 
now ordered to bo adopted should not appear to attract many, we ought not to bo greatly 
surprised, as in East Bengal there does not exist any great body of Muhammadans of the upper 
and middle classes. 

21. A full report of tho carpentery school attached to the Dacca Normal School has 
very lately been submitted, and Government, \vhilo accepting tho report as satisfactory, and 
giving an additional grant to tho school, remarks justly that the school is still an experiment 
only. I need make no remarks on this school here. Tho Dacca Deputy Inspector’s report and 
tho Dacca District Committee appear to be calling on Government to undertake a largo system 
of instruction in the practical arts, — on such a scalo that it shall go down to every primary 
pathsala. It was proposed at that District Committee that in overy primary pathsala the guru 
should know one trade and dovote an hour a day to teaching it. At this District Committee a 
gentleman, who had had much trouble with his carpenters, was loud that numerous carpentery 
schools should be at once set up : others spoke of tho scarcity of smiths, potters, and barbers : 
and one Bengali gentleman even went off to talk of the growing scarcity and high wages 
of domestic servants. Here is a new and almost illimitable field opened for the display of 
the labors of the Educational Department. It will be necossary, however, to draw the line 
somew T here, and I would suggest that Government should keep quite clear of supplying the 
class of unproductive laborers. Even if we aro to haye boys learning shaving, let us not 
have boys learning to be domostic servants. Moreover, when we once commence to interfere 
with the law of demand and supply in any trade on any considerable scale, a very high 
degree of judgment and skill in political economy will be required in Magistrates, School 
Inspectors, and others, whose duty it will be to make the requisite adjustments. 

22. On tho subject of femalo education. My old scheme that tho girls, «>., the infants, 
should have no separate schools, but should read with the boys, has received the powerful 
support of tho Magistrate of Faridpur, who appears to liavo been led to it quite indepen- 
dently. It will be seen that in table A, 75 girls are shown as now reading in boys’ sohools, 
and from remarks in tho district reports it is clear that this number is much too low. I 
should be quite preparod to stop all tho girls’ school grants in the division (except the two 
in Dacca town) and give a substantial prize to tho head pandit or guru of every school for 
each girl lie produced who could read and understand easy Bengali (Bodhoday). One of tho 
schools aided in Dacca (quite lately) is for adult girls, and I would recommend Government 
to aid all adult female schools that are willing to be open to inspection by Government 
officers. 

26. Reviewing, at one glance, the education of tho division* I consider the present position 
and prospects most encouraging : tho higher schools are florishing : the grant-in-aid funds 
have just received a liberal increase, sufficient to qnable tho District Committees to give aid 
to all schools really deserving it : o tho primary schools have been developed on such a scale 
that the number of boys at school has been doubled within tho last six months. 

24. I now turn to a far less important section of ipy report with much less plearuro, viz., 
the administrative changes lately introduced. I feel that it is impossible for me to criticise the 
new duplex system without prejudice ; as long beforo I came to this country I had formed a very 
strong opinion against all duplex systems of administration. I do not think it matters much 
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whether the Inspector manages the Government schools or the Magistrate ; the Inspector lias 
rather more time to give to the matter, and knows (at least as yet) the departmental details 
better ; the Magistrate is more on the spot, a very great thing in this large country. Under 
the duplex system neither the 1 nspector nor the Magistrate can act ; on any vacanoy the 
Inspector is to nominate to the committee, and if they do not accept his nomination, tho dis- 
pute must be ultimately settled by a reference to Government. Instead of dealing in 
generalities, it will render the mattor more clear if I take one simple hypothetical case, and 
work it out under the new rules. 

25. I will suppose that one of the head-masters of the zilla schools, now on Rs. 150 
per month, obtains an appointment in tho subordinate civil service, and to make tho caso 
exceptionally simple, I will assume that he is not given leavo but that the vacancy is made 
a pakka one. Tte proper method of filling up the vacancy at this zilla will probably be to 
promote one of tho teachers on Rs. 100 or Rs. 75 at some other zilla school B to the 
vaoant hoad-mastorship, to promote a teacher on Rs. 50 at the zilla school C to tho post 
thus vacated at B, to give gradual promotion at the zilla school 0 to the teachers down to the 
sixth on Rs. 20, and to put the most deserving aided school teacher of the district C into 
the sixth toachership of tho zilla school C. • 

Tho Inspector accordingly, on first loarning tho vacanoy on Rs. 150, sits down to 
write the following letters : 

(a) To tho Vice-President District Coramittoe (A) to request thorn to certify to me on 
what salary I am to nominate tho new head-master (until their reply comos tho Inspector 
cannot nominate) ; and also to know whether if I nominate on Rs # 150 the present teacher ^f 

(B) , the Committee is likely to object. 

(b) To the Vice-President District Committee (B) to inquire whether if the post on 
Rs. 75 at their zilla school should fall vacant, thoy would desire mo to nominate to it on the 
same pay, and if so, whether they would object to the teacher now at Rs. 50 at zilla (C). 

(c) To the Vice-President District Committee (C) to know whether if tho post on Rs. 50 
at their zilla school be vacant thoy require another toacher on Rs. 50, and if so whether 
they will object to my nomination of their next toacher now on Rs. 40 to the post. Also 
whether if I thus create a vacancy on Rs. 40 in their school, thoy will fill up the vacancy “by 
gradual promotion, and at what point they will introduce the new teacher, and whether they 
will take an aided school teacher there. 

Theso letters being written, the answers to all may possibly be goU in within a month, 
supposing the Inspector to be at head quarters and the District Committee to hold their 
monthly meetings regularly. 

Wo will suppose the Vice President District Committee (A) to say that they will accept 
the proposed nomination on Rs. 150. They may reply that tho financial necessity of the school 
will only admit a hew head-master on lts. 1 20, which will necessitate commencing all over 
again ab initio. 

We will suppose the Vice President District Committee (B) to say that in case of a vacancy 
in their post of Rs. 75 they will require another teacher on Rs. 75, but strongly object to tho 
man suggested who is now on Rs 50 at zilla (C.) But it happens that tho very reason which 
induced the Inspector to select the man on Rs. 75 at (B) for promotion was to provide a 
transfer for the man now on Rs. 50 at (O.) This teacher on Rs. 50 at (C) may be a very 
good toacher, but there are reasons which the District Committee have themselves pressed on 
the Inspector, and which are felt by him, why ho would do bettor anywhere than at his 
present station. The recalcitrancy of tho Committee at (B) may probably, therefore, induce 
the Inspector to commence a fresh correspondence with a committco at (D)«in order to provide 
a vacanoy whither to transfer the teacher on Rs. 50 at (C.) 

We will suppose the Vice-Presidont District Committee, at (C) to write back expressing 
his approval of the transfer of the teacher on Rs. 50, and also his readiness to consent to the 
promotion of the teacher on Rs. 40 to tho post so vacated. But he adds that tho minor 
appointments in the zilla school belong wholly to the District Committee, and that he cannot 
pledge himself what view thoy may take about accepting an aided school teacher at any 
point. But tho aided school teachers are now tho prof eyes of the Inspector as tho junior 
zilla school teachers are tho prolegts of the Distriot Committee’s, and the Inspector is quite 
determined that he will not wilfully croato any vacancy in the middle appointments by his 
manipulation of the higher appointments unless he can got in one of his own me^ now serv- 
ing iu tho lower appointments. He thorofiore throws overboard tho unmanageable committee 

(C) and puts himself in communication with tho Vice-President District Committee (E.)* 

The letters accordingly go down to Committees (D) and (E) : another month is lost, during 
which an important toachership is vacant, and great injury done the schools. We will sup- 
pose that the Vice-Presidents of Distriot Committees (D) and (E) write back agreeing to every 
thing, but Very possibly, in the course of this three months, another post on Rs. 50 or Rs. 75 
falls vacant somewhere in the chain (perhaps temporarily tin order to complicate matters 
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further), and then an entirely different set of arrangements beoomes neoessary in order not to 
leave some important sohool without a good mathematical teacher. And the Inspector then 
has to ebing all over again. , 

26. I have called the case put in the last paragraph a hypothetical case, but there is 
none of it imagination. Tho appointment question is perhaps the most important in sohool 
management, but the same duplex system is introduced throughout the new administration 
scheme for schools. Under it thoro has been necessarily a frightful expansion in the corres- 
pondence of the Inspector’s office. And it is a system whioh prevents one scrap of respon- 
sibility attaching to anybody 

27. Another main feature in the new administration is, that schools are divided into 
two classes, — the management of one-half being placed with the Magistrates, of the other half 
with tho Inspector. Tno Government appears to have done this under the idea that the In- 
spectors neglected or did not sufficiently push on primary education, and the intention of 
Government, I believe, was to give the Inspector the middle schools, the Magistrates the pri- 
mary schools. But owing apparently to some misconoeption still existing about circle 
schools, the orders of Government (in spite of an explanation duly submitted by me) have 
placed a great number of the very best middle schools in charge of the Magistrates, while 
they have left under the Inspector a mass of inferior schools. However skilfully schools 
are divided between middle and primary, something of this kind would oocur : schools change 
often so rapidly that no accurate classification can be maintained : and a large portion of the 
schools in this division are “ mixed ” schools, which may be classed according to fancy. But 
tho Government order about circle schools has placed the crack Bikrampur schools wholesale 
under tho Magistrate. 

So persistently has the duplex system of arrangement been carried into evory corner of 
the school administration, that it has been arranged that the Deputy Inspectors shall get part 
of their official stationery through the Inspector and part through the Collectors : and I fear 
it will be necessary for my office to commence consulting tho Magistrates all round East 
Bengal before the otfice stationery indent can be properly filled up. 

28. 1 will state once more, to avoid all chance of misapprehension, that in ray opinion 
the Magistrates are most fully competent to manage all schools in Bongal, and that I soe no 
grounds for maintaining that any special departments or specially trained men are required 
for schools provided the district officers have time at their disposal to supervise them 
properly. But if a special Educational Department is to be maintained, I am unconscious 
of any shortcomings «.in the existing Department in school management which should have 
causod Government to have thrown their duty on the already fully-occupiod Magistrates. 
And finally, that a duplex administration between the two, in which nobody can do anything 
without consulting some body else (usually 100 miles off, and very possibly on tour), anti 
then referring to some third authority, is the most inefficient system of administration that, 
could easily be devised. In making these very plain remarks, however, I should add that I 
look on the machinery of administration as of very secondary importance, and as a matter 
that affects more tho comfort of the men who work in it than the cause of education itself : 
and I do not protend to argue for instance, that the Magistrates have been less successful in 
placing out the 30th September 1872 grant for primary education than the Inspectors would 
nave been. 

29. There has been a change in a very important branch of tho administration, viz. in 
the supervision of tho accounts, which is not exactly a part of the scheme of Government; 
but which, I boliovo, has been mainly initiated between tho Bengal Secretariat and the Edu- 
cation Department, with the object that the Inspectors should be less tied to their head- 
quarters by account work and thus be enabled to do more actual inspection. This object, by 
the way, has been entirely frustrated by the enormous inercaso in writing undor the duplex 
plan of administration, so that the change in tho plan of supervision of accounts may now be 
considered entirely on its own merits. The subject has now become of the highest importance 
as the Accountant-General has stated, in the printed correspondence concerning the educa- 
tional budget, that he cannot chock the expenditure of each school separately, and that this 
supervision must be exercised through the Educational Department. 

The zilla schools now draw all their bills themselves,, without any countersignature. 
They send a quarterly statement, which shows the receipts for tho quarter paid into the 
treasury, and also a list of tho bills, with the amounts drawn during the quartor, to the 
Inspector. At the end of tho year, they submit a statement showing their rocoipts and 
expenditure for the year, with a view to a rogrant of their balance whioh lapsed on 31st 
March 1873. In those cases in which I have, already tried to verify those accounts, tho 
annual account does not agrCe with tho sum of tho quarterly accounts. The annual state- 
ment is signed by tho Magistrate as a guarantee of its correctness, but it is in fact prepared by. 
the zilla school head-master. I have no misgivings concerning tho honesty of.tho head- 
masters, but I have detected errors on the face of those accounts, which show that, in trusting 
thus absolutely to their skill in book-keeping, wo run the risk of serious errors creeping in. 
What with special grants and other complications tho keeping the zilla sohool account is 
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by no means a matter of simplicity even for a fairly-qualified accountant. Government directed, 
indeed, that the zilla school aocounts should be verified by oomparing oaoh receipt and 
payment for the year at the treasury, but it has nevor been explained who is to carry out 
this comparison. It has not yet, as I believe, in one single instance, been carried out, and I do 
not think, from what little I understand of the treasury work, that it is likely ever to be 
carried out. 

Now on this statement I think it must bo clear that the Inspector has absolutely no 
means of checking the zilla school charges whatevor. If the zilla school head-master 
crodits his school with Es. 150 paid into the treasury in June, the Inspector has to accept it ; 
if ho writes instead Es. 2f50, the Inspector equally has to accept. As regards money drawn 
the caso is worse ; the head-master says he drew Es. 200 ; and he may have drawn any number 
of other bills, tlis Inspector will never hoar of thorn. Contingency or postage Btamp bills are 
easily forgotten. Then the Inspector gets only an abstract account or list of the bills : ho 
cannot possibly verify how much should be charged to the general school account, and how 
much against surveying or any other special fund. Neither can he verify any particular item. 
Government must distinctly understand that at present there is no check whatevor on the zilla 
head-masters. At a large school how can I form any guess whether the statement of fees paid 
in is correct or not; and when I see that tho establishment bills for May came in all to 
Es. 24G-8-0, how can I possibly guess within Es. 50 either way whether tho statement is correct 
or not Y Still more, if fraud is to be guarded against, how can I possibly tell how much the 
head-master may afterwards draw by a supplementary bill Y As matters now stand, it seems 
to mo quite possible that if a zilla school had a balance of Es. 500 on 25th March, tho zilla 
school head-mustor might draw it out, divide it between himself ftnd brother masters, vuppfess 
all mention of this bill, and get the same Es. 500 regranted for the next year, without either 
the Magistrate or myself ever getting the slightest inkling of the transaction. 

30. The procedure in the case of Government schools other than zilla schools is to he 
tho same as the procedure for zilla schools. 

And I need scarcely add, tho state of tho accounts of all theso other Government schools 
is the same as that of the zilla school accounts, or I should say much worse, as our Es. 1 5 a 
month lioad-pandits liavo in general very misty notions about accounts. • 

31 . Under tho new rules, there are to bo certain lists of bills and abstracts of accounts 
of the new primary schools sent quarterly to tho Inspector. None have yet been received, but 
I fear it is no great matter how late they come, or whether they come at all. I may havo 
them copied into a ledger, hut 1 have no means of checking or verifying them. 

32. By tho new rules for District Committees, sanctioned on 1st February ]S73, 

paragraph 30, it is laid down that “ the Deputy Inspectors will countersign the aided school 
lulls for payment,” but it has been provided that there is to ho a thorouyh post audit by the 
Inspector. % 

As to the thorough post audit, perhaps thq best idea of its value may be gained from 
tho fact that I have not got in a score of bills in all to post andjjb yet. Moreover, tho slight 
experience wo have had of tho plan loads us to doubt whether on the whole it will lessen 
t lie work at the Inspector’s Office. I have no hope that I can make the post audit of any 
great value. 

33. I believe we are wholly on a wrong tack in this account work, and I say so with- 

out Scruple, as I my sol f am responsible for approving tho new account-keeping, and for 
assisting to overrule Mr. Woodrow, who decidedly thought it would lead us into trouble. 
Mr. Woodrow’s opinion on all matters of account- keeping is worth more than that of any- 
body elso in Bengal, and I sincerely wish tho details of the account-keeping had been left 
entirely to him. • 

34. I believe it has already become imperative to retrace our steps. I think that for 
every bill without exception thero should be a countersigning officer as well as a drawer : 
that the countersigning officer should keep a ledgor account of every school : credit tho 
school only with such sums as ho receives duplicate treasury chalans for : and debit it with 
the sums ho countersigns for. The countersigning officer can then bo made responsible at 
any time to furnish an account of tho school and certify its balance. All officers, Inspectors 
themselves, should bo unable to cash their bills without countersiguature. The Education 
Department should bo required to keep a complete system of accounts of their own, indepen- 
dent of the Accountant-General, and might then bo expected to submit a satisfactory budget. 

The number of countersigning officers should bo few, and would naturally bo tho In- 
spectors. Tho objection to falling back pn this old plan will bo that tho Inspectors would bo 
much confined to head-quarters. But in fut\ire, tho utmost the Inspectors will be {ible to 
do in the way of travelling will be to visit generally fBach district officer and each Com- 
missioner once a year, and I doubt whether, because of tho bill- work proposed to be put 
again on* him, the Inspector will be More at head-quarters than lie otherwise would. The 
bill- work proposed is a heavy addition to tho office work now exacted from Inspectors, but 
it is by no moans work to bo entrusted to inferior agents, aiAl as things are going on I do 
not see any more useful work that the Inspectors can be set to do. 


21 
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At present I foel that the accounts have slipped out of hand altogether, and I seem to 
bo unable to get my feet on the ground at all. 

65. The present report is, from various causes, submitted very late, and I have thought 
it better to take up two or throe of the most important questions and treat them incisively, 
than to maunder over the infinite fields for criticism offered by the copious district reports. 
I await your further orders in case you desire my observations on any other points, which I 
will, in such case, submit as speedily as possible in a supplementary report. 

The only tables appended are those decided on as essential in January last. The 
numerous tables submitted in former years are, I believe, no longer required ; but if they 
are, the materials for compiling many of them do not now exist in my office. 

66. In the different district reports the namos of persons are brought forward to 
whom the cause of education has been greatly indebted during the year. The liberality 
of Maharani Surnamay extends over all Bongal. Adjoined is a table showing the amounts 
given by hor to various schools in this division, which reached this offico in the year 
under report : — 


Districts. 


Dacca 


f ! Pail Bazar, girls’ 
I | Paikarchar 
I Saterpur 
I | Dhuptara 
l Sarolia 


Bikuampcr 


Mameoasj 


f ; Maddhyapara ... 
! Kavaine 
J Mioha^lal Circle 
j Kvnaud 
1 Kukutia 
| Baligao 
j Kanakcar 
j Kaehadia Circle 
i Kashta ditto ... 
| Itahrrag 
. j Simulia 
1 1 Benjera 
i 

1 Lochraganj 

Jaymandub 
Manikganj 


Mymfssingu.Eabt 


M YM K5SI NO ir,W EST\ 


Faridpcr 


Baribal 


Singaraudi 
N audio a 
Augardi 
Netrakona 

Attia 

Sahadebpur 

Karail 

Basalia 


TTabuyah 
Farid pur Zilla 
Rukkmi 
^ | Ba^sakustia 
Udaypur 
Pachchar 
Harawah 

Uzirpur 
Kachabalia 
Bclarkhan 
Kotalipara 


Notes. 


Names of Schools. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Us. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




10 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 





— 


90 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




‘JO 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




— 

— 

— 

240 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




40 

0 

0 





— 

— 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




30 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




10 

0 

0 




— — 

— 

— 

140 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




60 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




2o 

0 

0 





— 

— 

170 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




— — 

— 

— 

80 

0 

0 




820 

0 

0 



Statistical Return of all the Schools in the Dacca Division for the i/ear endinff the 31 d March 1873. 
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Grand Total 


1 1 » 15 204 74 49 2 7 1 1 1 0 1 0 4 1 « 2 1 46,536 


Return of Race of Teachers in all the Schools in the Dacca Division on 31 st March 1873 . 


Brahmans 

Khetris or Kshotris 

Vaidyas 

Kavasthas r 

Nabasaks... 

Kaibarthaa 

Sonarbaniafl 

Other caste* above the lowest 
Domes, Chun dais, Haris 


MrnAMMADANB— 


CHRISTIANS— 


Protestants 
Roman Catholics 


Total of Hindus 


Total of Muhammadans 


Total of Christians 

Grand Total 

— 


1 

2 

3 

4 


* 



Bengalis. 

Bcharis. 

Eurasians. 

Manipuris. 

567 



1 

1 

2 


1 

100 




752 




57 




5 




13 




46 

2 




1,612 

2 


2 

3 




18<) 




1*3 




6 

3 


1 


0 


l 


• 

4 

# 



1,838 

2 

1 

2 


Grand Total. 




RETURN OF SOCIAL POSITION AND CREED. 
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Dacca Division. 

• • 

E. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in the Dacca Division in the month 

of March 1873 . # 





Uppeb Stage. 

Middle Stage. 

Puimauy Stage. 



Number of pupils 
ill the school on 
31st March 1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
have readied a start* 
(lard equivalent to 
that of the 1st and 
2nd classes of a 
school teaching the 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in 
the other columns 
numbered J, 3, 4. 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading the vernacular scholar- 
ship's course. Pupils are usually lour 
years in this stage. 


• 


University Entrance 
Course, Well pre- 
pared pupils arc 
usually two years in 
this stage. 

Well prepared 
pupils arc usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 

tongue. 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 

tongue. 




1 

2 

3 

• 

4 

Hoys 


48,200 

850 

0.855 i 

l 

13,308 j 

1 

27,127 

Girls ... 


461» 


4 

1 

107 

358 


Total 

• 

48,675 

850 

0,8511 

# 13,475 

| 27,4N.’> • 




Return of all Schools in the Dacca Division on March 1873 , arranged as in Table I 

in the last year's Education Report. 


Class of Schools. 

No. of 
schools. 

Pees and 
lines. 

Government 

grant. 

Local 

subscriptions. 

Total cost. 

• 

No. of 
scholars on 
31st March. 

Average 

daily 

atlenduuce. 


'Government 

6 

Rs. A. P. 

24,841 0 7 

Rs. A. P. 

15,270 12 0 

Rs. A. P. 

1,627 8 1 

Rs. A. P. 

38,681 3 2 

1,019 

* 

1.490 

Higher class 

Aided 

C 

3,079 10 9 

2,340 1 8 

3,022 1 6 

8,911 2 2 

497 

403 


^Unaided 

4 

11,487 3 0 


5.835 13 4 

10.856 9 4 

1,415 

1,186 

(^Government 

8 

1,993 0 0 

2,427 2 10 


• 4,294 13 1ft 

708 

022 

Middle class ...• 

Aided 

208 

22.071 11 5 

41,998 10 9 

34,837 9 9 

97,870 12 0 

13,207 

11,882 

L. Unaided 

45 

2$24 5 0 


5,947 9 9 

8,328 6 9 

1,915 

1,760 


Government 

13 

151 2 0 

2,684 12 0 

7 2 0 

3,003 5 0 

324 

288 

• 

Aided 

49 

2,458 2 9 

3,220 5 3 

981 1 0 

7,133 8 5 

1,800 

1,667 

Lower class ...< 

Pathsalas 

758 

4,799 9 0 

4,840 11 11 

2.103 8 10 

11,580 3 3 

21,723 

18,561 


..Unaided 

384 

1,975 12 0 


2.274 3 0 

4.241 13 0 

8,291 

3,251 

Normal 

Government 

2 

398 5 0 

11,561 8 0 


11,959 13 0 

» 

108 j 

183 


r Aided 

18 

20 6 0 

1,293 11 2 

900 13 0 

2,419 7 2 

343 

312 

Girls’ 

L Unaided 

4 



200 0 0 

260 0 0 

74 

03 


Total 

1,505 

75,801 0 0 

85,637 11 7 

57.868 0 3 

2,15,013 0 7 

52,180 

41,728 




» 








t 






I 
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REMARKS BY Mr. A. ABERCROMBIE, COMMISSIONER OF DACCA. 


On k of tho most important questions, which has sprung from tho introduction of i 
change in the constitution of the governing bodies of mofussil schools, is that of the appoint 
xuent to vacant offices. Mr. Clarke has dwelt at some length on this subject, and stated th< 
situation so clearly that it is unnecessary for me to go over tho ground again. Theoretically 
it seems right that the District Committoo should have the power of choosing their masters 
but just as they have not been entrusted with the selection of men for the higher gradei 
uncontrolled or unaided by tho Inspector, so also, I think, tho Inspector should have the 
power of giving promotion to the best masters of aided schools, though it might be they an 
not in the district where a vacancy occurs, so that the Committee would not probably choos< 
ono of thorn. I do not think it likely that the Inspector would find ajny difficulty in get- 
ting Committees to accept his nominations for tho higher grados ; but I do think that tho Com- 
mittees would hold out for their right to choose their own m6n for tho lowor grades, and 
would insist on choosing men of their own district. I would rather soo tho patronago left 
entirely with t-hg Inspector, because, in addition to his having a wider field to choose from, 
wo should also know who is responsible for tho selection of right men. 

3. The committees lately appointed Imvo shown much interest in the work now being 
done, and they have been of great assistance to tho Magistrate. Whether this will continue, 
some persons doubt ; and in some places I dare say tho new-born zeal of some of the com- 
mittee-men may ling ; but, even so, much good work has been done this year, and there is no 
jear but that it will go on so long as the treasury keeps full, and the limit to its expansion 
is to be fixed only by the # power of tho treasury to bear the cost of extended expenditure. 

-k The control of the bill department of tho establishment is a very serious question 
also. I do not say that we have any very special reason to fear peculation, but I fear that 
there is groat risk of inextricable confusion arising from errors in the accounts if them is no 
check but a post audit. 

5. The success which has attended tho scheme for extending primary education has 
been very marked, as the figures taken from tho returns fully prove 


1 Harriots. 

Dacca 



Number of new 
puthsalas. 

104 

Number uf pupils. 

0,645 

Fnridpur . . . 

... 

. . . 

114 

4,807 

Barisul 



240 

5,058 

Mymensingh 

. . . 

. . . 

7!> 

2,204 

Sylhet 

. . . 

... 

110 

4,147 

Cachar 


. . . 

111* 

037 


But it should be noted here that the majority of these pathsalas had been in existence 
under tho exclusive patronage of private individuals, who allowed them to be brought under 
the operation of the recent pathsala rules. 

fi. All the officers in this division have worked for tho success of this reform with a 
most praiseworthy zeal, and the result has been proportionate. If more money be forth- 
coming, the number of schools can bo increased yet more and more, and thcro aro not a few 
now going which have been started in the liopo of getting a grant, some of w'hich we may 
perhaps see able to exist without aid now that they aro once started. * 

7. 1 do not know, however, that we havo as yet got down to the sons of toil with our 
new schools. Different people estimate the proportion of boys in these now schools, who but 
for their establishment would have received no education, at from \ to \ of the total number 
attending them. # A very considerable number of tho boys have received some instruction before 
they come, and the casto returns seem to show that there is but little progress yet made with 
the fishermen and other lower classes of tho laboring population. Nor (loos it seem that this 
is at all to be wondered at in a country where education has generally made so little advance 
as yet, and where by tradition it is restricted to particular classes to tho absolute exclusion 
of others. Wo cannot overcome the prejudices of ages in a day, or root up the customs of 
the masses of a nation by a stroke of the pen. Hitherto it has been considered unbecoming 
for a man who had received any education to guide his own plough, or paddle his own canoe, 
and it must necessarily take some timo before a more enligh toned view of tho uses of educa- 
tion can prevail generally among the masses. Another thing which tells heavily against our 
chance of patching the sons of the lowest orders is the necessity they aro or boliove them- 
selves to be under, of getting as much work as possible out of tho children as well as of teoch- 
ing.them as early as possible tl^eir own trade or way of making their living. 

8. Some of the gentlemen oft Committee have started proposals for having at least one 
handicratt taught at every pathsala; but tho general opinion appears to bo that we cannot 
manage that yet, and I mention it only as showftg that Committeemen do some of them 
think about the subject of tho best way of imparting useful instruction to tho masses. 

* Up to 9th Uuly 1873, G9 pathsala® aro reported to havo been established. 


i 
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9. The Magistrate of Mymensingh states, on the subject of pathsalas, as follows : 

!* now system thus far promises exceedingly well, and I am in hopes of getting sub- 
stantial aid from the district zemindars. The pathsalas attraot a larger proportion of Mu- 
hammadans than any other class of schools, and tho practically useful education which they 
give is appreciated by the mass of the people.” 

10. Most ol tho native membors of District Committees are of opinion that mass edu- 
cation is being followed by a serious evil, viz. — decline of various mechanical professions. A 
son of a potter, carpenter, blacksmith, when able to read and write will forsake his fatkor’s 
profession, instead of trying to improve it by continuing in it. Many are stated to refuse to 
let their children attend pathsalas lest thoy become dissatisfied with their own condition, and 
go to swell the ranks of the unemployed educated, which aro already greatly overstocked. 
Many parents aro said also to fear that education will make their children disobedient and 
unsuited to tho titulo they follow. The members strongly urge the necessity of establishing 
Art schools, ^jvhere they would mako the patksala scholarships tenable. 

11. Of the primary scholarships allotted to this Division, two Muhammadan lads in 
Dacca obtained two ; in Sylhot one Khasia and two Muhammadan boys obtained three ; in 
Barisal no'ne were obtained by Muhammadans and tho other district reports do not shew how 
the scholarships were disposed of. 

12. Normal Schools. — There are two normal schools in this division, — one at Dacca, 
another at Mymensingh for training teachers of vernacular schools. 

13. In the Dacca normal school the number of pupils fell off from 150 to 123. This 
is attributable to tho rumour that the school was going to bg 
abolished, and to tho abolition of Sanskrit as a branch of study. 
Of the operations of tho artizan class a separato report has been 
submitted to Government, vide correspondence noted on tho 
margin. 


Commissioner's No. 2, dated 2nd 
April 1873. • 

Government No. 108, dated 5tb 
May 1873. 


14. The number of pupils in tho Mymensingh normal school is smaller than the 
last year. This is owing partly to tho appropriation of some of tho scholarships to the 
Guru class attached to tho school, and partly to the rumour of its abolition. The Magistrate 
of Mymensingh remarks that “ the normal school is moro noticablo for the oxpenso it is*to 
Government than for any benefit that has resulted from its existence. Tho young men 
whom it turns out appear to mo to be for the most part shallow, conceited, and intractable. ” 

15. I think that this school may well be closed, and I believe that the inspector fully 
agrees with me. 

Education of Muhammadans. 


16. Some small measure of success has attended tho efforts made to induce Muham- 
madans to avail themselves more freely of the means of educating 
their children, but it is only a verysmall measure as yet. 


Education of Muhammadans. 


17. We cannot giro sizarships or special prizes to bo held by Muhammadan boys only, 
but I see no reason why wo should not give scholarships and exhibitions to be awarded for 
progress and proficienoy in Arabio and, Persian. In Eastern Bengal these languages art used 
exclusively by tho Muhammadans, and practicably it would be tho samo thing as setting apart 
scholarship for that class, but tho competition would be open, and if a Hiiftu can win let 
him do so. 


18. The proportion of upper and middle class society to the mass of Muhammadans 
is very small in Eastorn Bengal. There are a few wealthy zemindars, but not many, and 
between them and tho mass, there are very few men in what is understood by comfortable 
ciroumstances. This was clearly seen by the income-tax returns, and on this account they 
really stand in need of help and encouragement in this part of the country. 

19. In open competition with tho Hindus the Muhammadans can rarely hopo for a 
scholarship at school, beoause it is a matter of religious duty with them, and one which is 
very striotly observed, that tho first thing which a child shall bo taught is some por- 
tion of the Koran, so that while the Hindu boy is hard at work with his English Grammar, 
or Mathematios, or something else which will tend to improvo his prospects in this life, 
the Muhammadan is kept close to the study of things which aro believed to effect his wel- 
fare in eternity. 

20. With very rare exceptions a Muhammadan boy in a Government, school is 

by some yoars the oldest boy in his class, and his place is usually near the bottom, so that 
it must necessarily be rather disoouraging to him. For Jhe disadvantage at whioh they 
aro placed by tho necessities of the roligious part of tlihir education I hardly know what 
remedy to suggest. On no acoount will they forego any part of that at present, but perhaps, 
if small scholarships were givon for Af'abio, they might come to the schools at an earlier 
age, and uoiftmence some general study before fully completing tho religious port of their 
training. The experiment might at least be made. a 
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21. In the town of Dacca there were said to he upwards of 50 maktabs, whore 
some 580 boys learn to read the Koran, and the following is an extraot from a report 
submitted by the head master of tho normal school here on the subject : — 

“ Tho boys bolonging to the higher, lower, and the small middle olass, are those that 
belong properly to the city. But there is another class of young men, large in number, 
and vory important in connection with Muhammadan education, but not properly belonging 
to the city. These are Talb-ul-Ilms, or seekers of knowledge, who flock to the city from the 
villages not only of this district, but also of tho neighbouring districts of Faridpur, Barisal, 
Mymensingh, Tipperah, Sylhet, and Chittagong, but chiefly tho three last named. They 
aro generally 17 or 18 years of age and upwards.” 

“ They generally belong to the poor but rospectable families in the mofussil, who 
cannot afford to pay for a Munshi to gave their children an education befitting thoir 
lineage and rank, and to well-to-do bipani (merchant) or Grihasta (cultivator) families. 
It is a strong point of ambition with the last named families, when they havo acquired a 

i josition of security among their own class, to mix with the literato or gentleman classes 
>y intermarriage, or in social intercourse. The surest way of doing this is to give some 
member of their Jfamilies a liberal, i. e. a Persian, or if possible, Arabic education. So 
when tho other boys of such families attend their elders in a sort of apprenticeship in the 
occupation of their forefathers, one or two aro taught the rudiments of Persian by village 
Munshis. Very soon these pupils reach the limit to which tho Munshi can take them ; 
and then at the ages mentioned above, either from an acquirod lovo of literary cultivation, 
or from a most praiseworthy sense of the importance or responsibility of their position, 
js persons on whom tho reputation or honor of their families depends, their zeal for the 
acquirement of knowledge gradually becomes strong, till it impells them, whother their 
parents like it or not, to come for tho satisfaction of that thirst to Dacca, which they still 
clothe in their imagination in all the glorious colors with which it was adorned in its past 
days of glory as tho capital of Eastern Bengal, the city of Muhammadan domination, and 
the scat of Muhammadan learning. Sometimes also, boys belonging to poorer families of 
hi pants or (jrihastas , after picking up tho rudiments in tho village, are seized with a strong 
desire to become Munshis or Maulvis, and in many cases, against the desire of their 
parents, come to Dacca. 

“Those Talb-ul-Ilms come to Dacca generally in a most destitute condition, and 
they have to depend here entirely on the charity of the rich among their co-religionists. 
High class Muhammadans, on their part, accept it as a duty of their position to give free 
board and lodging to Talb-ul-llms, either in their private residences, in Musjids, or Lan- 
gar Khanas. Wherever they may lodge, they attend the muktabs, or go to tho houses of 
renowned Munshis and learn Persian and Arabic, going through the same course as 
the boys of high class Muhammadans. Sometimes they acquire an extensive acquaintance 
with Persian and Arabic literature. In fact tho most renowned Munshis aro generally 
men of this class. Some even become Man/anas , i. f?., men acquainted in Arabic science 
and philosophy, as distinguished from Maulvis , who know the Arabic language, and Munshis, 
who are learned only in Porsian. 

•The zeal and earnestness with which Talb-ul-Ilms set about the acquirement of 
knowledge, of courso in their own old-fashioned way, is something wonderful. It may 
be said with tfuth that they scarcely do anything else than read or discuss passages among 
themselves. They may frequently be seen in tho streets of Dacca dressed in 'ragged 
clothes, with the characteristic rustic look on them, going in parties of two three or four to tho 
maktabs or the houses of renowned Maulvis, or coming hack, reciting verses or discussing 
them all the way, without much minding what goes on about them.” 

“ Notwithstanding the liberal expenditure of money for their sake by rich Muhammadan 
families, they live in great destitution and discomfort, partly because largo numbers of 
them have to live together in places set apart for them, partly because owing to their largo 
numbers, the allowances given to them by the charitable enable them to have nothing 
but the barest necessities of life, and partly also in consequence of their own not very 
cleanly or regular habits.” 

“ Some of them draw somo allowance from their parents or relatives at home, but they 
invariably invest what spare money they may chance to have in hand in the purchase 
of books. 

“ The zeal for knowledge, which, notwithstanding these discomforts, their utter friend- 
lissness in tho city, and tho entire absence of any discipline compelling attendance in 
maktabs or attention to studies, makes them such^eamest students must be very strong indeed. 
In my twelve or thirteen years' servico in somo of the schools in this city, I havo constantly 
witnessed with wonder and admiration, the almost lieroio efforts made by boys of poor but 
respectable Hindu families to acquire a knowledge of English or a good Vernacular educa- 
tion under circumstances of tho most adverse and ♦'depressing character ; but I’ little knew, 
and I believe the fact is not known to many, that among Muhammadans also there was a 
similar class of pupils whofeo exertions, if anything, were more praiseworthy than those of 
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Dacca Division. 


District. 

jNumowr or 
schools. 

mimnor 

girls* 

Dacca 

11 

257 

Faridpur 

1 

22 

llnrisal 

8 

85 

Mymensingh... 

0 

0 

Sylhet 

0 

0 

Cachar 

0 

0 

Total ... 

20 

301 


the Hindu lads, inasmuch as in their case the strong incentive of a prospoot of acquiring a 
livelihood by means of the knowledge acquired is entirely wanting, for while Hindu boys 
acquire a knowledge that serves as a passport to Government servioe, or success in literate 
professions, the obsoloto learning acquired by Muhammadan lads only makes them Munshis 
or Maulvis, who no doubt are respectod among their co-religionists, but for whom the only 
line open is that of low paid tcacherships, or who in the absence of that, have to depend 
upon the charity of the pious or the benevolent among men of their own persuasion.” 

22. A Maulvi is attached to every zilla school, except the one at Cachar, for teach- 
ing Urdu and Arabio. 

23. Tho Magistrate of Mymensingh states that " the almost entire absence of Muham- 
madans from our schools has been ono of the most painful features in the educational statistics 
of tho district. Some well meaning but injudicious efforts have been made to attract 
Muhammadan boys to tho zilla school by tho entertainment of a Maulvi to teach Persian and 
Arabic, and by tho grant of stipends to poor boys who would otherwise be unable to pay 
tho fees. These attempts have been a total failure. The time spent in attending tho Maulvi’s 
instructions is simply wasted, and the stipend systom has only resulted in making some 
boys attoiid tho English school who would have been much more suitably placed at a lower 
or middle class vernacular school. But now that an attempt has been made in earnest to 
diffuse primary education among the masses, it is found that Muhammadans are by no means 
backward in availing themselves of tho opportunity afforded to them.” 

24. The marginal memorandum shows that there only 20 girls schools educating 364 

Female Education. girls in the division. These are indeed very poor figures, but. 

w - thoy do not represent the actual %tate of female education 

the division. Jt is making a steady though slow progress in 
every district. In Dacca there are not many Hindu or Muham- 
madan families of tolerably good circumstances in which 
there aro not some female members who can read and write 
Bengali pretty well. The adults aro mostly taught at home 
by their oducated husbands and the girls by some members 
of the family. Girls who can read and write are married to 
greater advantage than those of equal circumstances in other 
respects who cannot road or write. Next to Dacca comes 
Bariflal. In Mymensingh, though there is no public 
school, female education has unquestionably progressed more 
than in Faridpur where there is a school. Nearly all tho 
zemindars’ wives and daughters in Mymensingh can read and write, and tho acquaintance 
of some of thorn with Bengali literature is of superior order. Sylliet and Cachar are 
much more backward both in male and fomalo education. 

25. It is a noteworthy fact that in respectable Muhammadan families female education 
prevails to a much greater extent than is the case among the corresponding class of Hindus. 
Muhammadan girls under eight or ten years are taught portions *of their sacred book Koran 
along with the boys, as also the rudiments of tho Persian language, which they learn more 
thoroughly afterwards with their huSbands. Every Muhammadan girl belonging to a family 
of some social standing ought to be able to read the Koran . 

Thero is an adult school in tho town of Dacca at which there w r ere seven pupils at 
the close of tho year of report. All of them aro wives or sisters or nieces of progressive 
Brahmas ex-communicated from Hindu society. A grant of Its. 50 a month has been 
allowod to this institution under Government Order No. 1790, dated 16th May 1873. 

27. Thero is also an association of sovoral educated young men in Dacca for the fur- 
therance of education amongst adults and girls of tho higher and middle classes of Hindus, 
who receive instruction at homo from menibers of their own families, and are subjected to 
periodical examinations by means of written papers. 

28. Tho Magistrate of Faridpur romarks that (i mixed schools for boys and girls 
thrive admirably. Tho children are too young to suffer in any way, and their learning 
together brings about an excellent spirit of rivalry and emulation, especially on tho part 
of girls.” 

29. The returns and reports received from the District Officers and the Inspector of 

Schools do not show precisoly how tho work of inspoc- 
nspection. tion wa,p done. There is nothing to show iriiat schools 

were visited and how many times, and what remained altogether unvisited during 
the year. A proprietor of a school in tho district ©f 13arisal represented to mo* that 
his school was not visited for ono year by any inspecting officer. Before tho change in 
the administration of the department which did not tako effect before November or December 
last, the District Magistrate did not feel much responsibility in educational matters and 
therefore made little or no inspection of schools. From November they weTe so busy in 


The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
has since reported (in his letter of 9th 
July,) that four girls’ schools have been es- 
tablished, in two of which Manipuri 
girls*, and in two others Muhammadan 
girls* are taught. 
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establishing pathsalas that the inspection of other existing schools was neglected. The 
Inspector, however, inspected all the principal schools of the division, and when on cirouit 
I havo also visited the station schools. 

30. Down to the close of the year it could not be said that much progress had 
„ . been made in the schools generally in surveying, though 

Surveying closes. J gaw Bome neat figure8 % h[ch the b oyg BariSll 

had drawn from copies. It will, I apprehond, bo nocessary to make time for surveying 
and more geometry in the school hours, and some one master belonging to each school 
must be required to attend to tho subject, else the itinerant teacher of professional 
surveying will get but little credit out of his pupils. The present arrangement by 
which one teacher itineratos between Mymonsingh, Sylhct, and Cachar, and never report to 
the Inspector or mo where he is or when he will be anywhere else, is specially inconvenient 
and could not be expected to work well, but the second master of Cachar school having been 
promoted to be District Inspector an arrangement has been made by whioh it iB hoped a com- 
petent teacher of the theory and practice of surveying will bo seoured for that school, and 
the peripatetic gentleman will be able to divide his time between Mymensingh and Sylhet. 

„ . t 31. With reference to tho Government Resolution, dated 

xilS^hocSa. ° f feeS m ***** da * 8es ° f 28th December 1872, a part of tho surplus of the Barisal, 

Mymonsingh, and Sylhet zilla schools, has been devoted 
to reduction of foes in the lowest classes. 

32. From the educational statistics this division appears 
Educational status of tho division. to rank third in the presidency of Bengal in education, tho 

Presidency and Burdwan divisions occupy the first and 
• « second places. # 

33. The district of Dacca maintains its superiority over the other districts ; then comes 
Barisal, Mymensingh, and Faridpur, whic^ stand third and fourth respectively. Sylhet 
and Cachar hold as before the last places. 

34. There are seven* Hindu youths of Dacca and one of Mymensingh who are now 
prosecuting their studies in England ; with the exception of one, all belong to respectable 
families in this country. 

The change in the administration of the Education Department took effoct only a few 

months before the close of tho year under report, and it 
has not worked for sufficient timo to produce a visible 
effect on the people at largo. Some of them do not yet 
seem to know that they have to apply to their district Magistrate for grants-in-aid of their 
schools ; a few days ago an application was sent to me by post asking for a grant for 
a school. 


Effect of the chango in the admiuis- 
tratiun. 


1. KrUhnagovind Gupta. 

2. Prasanua Chandra Raj. 

3. Srinath Datta. 

4. Aghor Nath Chaturji. 


6. Nanda Nath Ray. 

6. Grija Sankar Sen. 

7. Lai Mohan Ghosh. 

8. A nun da Mohau Basu, 
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DACCA. 

The area of the district of Dacca is 2,897 square miles ; the population is 1,852,993. 
The sub-division Munshiganj is very prolific in the Hindi writer class, and has always 
been the best school bearing sub-division iu East Bengal. The sub-division Manikganj, 
rather more sandy in soil and higher out of the water, has about two-thirds of its population 
Muhammadan ; it has hitherto been ratlior below the average of the central districts in school 
production. 

The sub-division Dacca contains some good school ground near the lines of the rivers, 
but the great breadth of its northern part is occupied by the lower end of the great Madha- 
pur jungle, where the surface of the country is largely occupied by low tilas with a hard 
red clay soil that produce no vory valuable crops. This country has comparatively a sparse 
population of a very low social class, and the schools have hitherto been few. Dacca town 
has always* been an educational centre with many large high class schools to which boys 
flock from- other districts. 

The total return of schools in the district was — 



K)U. 

Pupils on 31st 
March. 

Government 

expenditure. 

Gross 

expenditure. 

Cost per 
mensem to 
Government. 

Cost per 
head 

altoKOther. 




1 

Rs. 

Rs. # 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

For year ended 31st March 1872 

254 

11.593 

42,300 

88.928 

35 

7'5 

For year ended 31st March 1N73 

431 

17,453 

• 

39,109 

! 

91,205 

22 

52 


Those lump figures must not be strained too far ; they mean that the reductions of cost of 
the collegiate school have nearly met all the Primary school grant drawn up to the clo^e 
of the financial year, so that the groat increase in schools (chiefly of the lower class) and 
scholars was effected at little extra gross expense to Government. The boys at schools under 
return arc now about 9 per 1,000 of the population. 

2. Tlio zilla school of the district is the collegiate school, which# has maintained its 
high character and contains as many boys as the building can well hold. The only other 
Government school in the district is the Dacca Normal school, including therein the attached 
practising school. The numbers have fallen off from 150 to 123, the entry at the commence- 
ment of the session for 1873 having been 39 as against 50 for 1872 sossion. This is attri- 
buted chiefly to the? uncertainty which hangs over tho future constitution of the school, and 
the Magistrate trusts that its fate may be early decided. The school is also stated to have 
lost popularity by the abolition of Sanskrit. The question of teaching English in this school 
is once more raisod. 

3. Tho grant-in-aid schools were the same in number as during the preceding year, 
no now grants having been given during the year. The number of pupils has slightly increased, 
and tb *3 middle class schools, both English and vernacular, have as a whole improved during 
the year. Of the five higher class aided schools, not one is in altogether a satisfactory 
condition, and probably several of them may be reduced to middle class English schools 
before long — a reduction which need be a cause of regret to no one except the proprietor. 

4. The circle schools are 78, containing 3,410 pupils : Dacca zilla, or more especially 
sub-division Munshiganj, being tho finest circle school soil in Bengal. These schools may be 
described as middle class schools with attached pathsalas. In many cases in a circle of three 
pathsalas thoro is only one first class, reading for vernacular scholarship. But tho Dacca 
circle schools passed 90 candidates successfully through the last scholarship examination. The 
Deputy Inspector states shortly — I have always received the greatest satisfaction from theso 
schools.” 

5. The Government allowance for new primary schools is at the rate of lis. 700 a 
month; and before 30th March 1873, 163 pathsalas, costing Its. 710 monthly to Government, 
had been aided. Of the 113 unaided schools in tho return, the great majority are pathsalas 
which have been brought into existence by the new primary grants. Of the 164 gurus of 
the new pathsalas, 149 are Hindus and 14 Muhammadans, though every effort wa§ made to 
employ Muhammadans where possiblo. • 

It is estimated, in tho Dacoa Distriot Committee Report, that From one-third to half oiHhe 
boys now reading in all these pathsalas would havo been receiving no school education at all 
now but foj the new primary grant. 

As regards the social class of these primary school boys, few appear to be fishermen or 
bare rayats; they seem to belong to the lowest social class but o^e. Out of 14,000 Hindus 

23 
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at school in Dacca district, 12,000 arc boys of good casto ; and admitting that the 8,500 
Muhammadans are generally low in the social scale, it appears probable that the boys attend- 
ing the now pathsalas do not differ muoh in class from those who attended pathsalas 
formerly. 

t>. Several of the topics treatod of in the Daooa district report are general, and I place 
my remarks on such in the divisional report. As regards tlw idea of the Distriot Committee 
that the success or non-success of the Bangla Bazar school depends upon its being “ carefully 
looked after either by the Inspector or by the Committee, I cannot in any way concur 
Math them. 1 he Secretary of the Bangla Bazar school has for many years been the Principal 
ot the IJacca Collego, and there aro other ways of sufficiently accounting for the position of 
the Bangla Bazar school than by supposing that ho has not carefully looked after it. 

~ i T i° school which has latoly recievod special Govern ihent aid at Dacca 

is open to the inspection of all Government olficers, and is in faot the only girls’ school (other 
than an mlant school) in the division. 



Statistical Return of, all the Schools in the Dacca District for the year ending 31 *< March 1873 . 
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B. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District Dacca on the rolls on 31s/ March 1873. 



Bengalis. 

_ 1 

! 

Beharis. j 

.a 

I 

< 


l 

3 

« 

S 

? 

3 

W 

R 

3 

! 

I 

i 

§ 

Greek. 

1 

1 

G> 

Hindus— 













Brahma u s 

... 

2,720 











Khetris or Kskctns 

... 

10 

2 






€ 




Vaidyas 

... 

702 











Kayastkas 

... 

5,238 


l 









Nabasaks 

... 

2,919 


... 






' 



Kaibartkas ... r 


•too 


... 





... 




Sonarbamas 


310 





... 






< )thcr castes abovo the lowest 


1,500 


I(l 





8 




Domes. Chundals, llaris 

... 

•197 


... 









Total 

... 

11,313 

o 

l 

... 



8 




k^rHAMMADAXS- 













Shits 

... 

220 











Sums 


3,329 

... 

... 









Total 


3.010 





i - 





Christians— 













Protestants 

... 

17 




1 

5 


i 




Roman Catholics 


91 


i ... 



2 

i 





Total 


111 



i 

7 

i 





Otukrs 


10 







1 

6 


Gkand Total 

• 

17,983 

i“' 

i 

■ 

i 

7 

i 

8 

1 

0 

18,010 


c. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Teachers of all the Schools in District Dacca on 31s/ March 1873. 







« 



cn 



« 


§ 



f 

a 

c 

(9 

% 

1 

P 2 


SQ 

ta 

W 

£ 

Hindus 





Brahmans 

211 




Khetris or Ksbetris 


2 



Vaidyas . 

53 




Kayasthas ... ... 

277 




Nabasaks ... 

20 




Kaibartkas 

4 




Sonarbamas 

8 




Other castes above the lowest 

19 




Domes. Chundals, Haris 





Total ... 

592 

2 



Muhammadans— 





Shias 

2 




Suyis ... 

43 




1 Total ... 

45 




OflRISi IANS — t f 





Protestants 

4 




Roman Catholics i 

3 


i 


Total 

7 



... . 

0THX8B # 

3 


i 


Guano Total 

647 

2 

i 

650 
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, Eastern Circle — Dacca. 

E. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Dacca in the month of 

March 1873. % 




Upper Staor. 

Mtddlk Stage. 

Prim art Stags. 

• 

No. of pupils 
in the schools 

Comprising pupils who 
lmvo readied a stand- 
ard equivalent t o that 
of the 1st and 2nd 
classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two yeurs 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pupils 
who are not enumer- 
ated in the other 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the st ami artl of the 3rd class of a 
school reading the vernacular scholar- 
ship’s course. Pupils are usually four 
years in this stage. 

• 

oti 31 st March 
1873. 

1,3,4. Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 

tongue. 

Cannot rend, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
thdr mother 

tongue. 



.* i 

2 

■ • 

3 

1 4 

Boys 

17.783 

590 

2,439 

4.801 

9,831 

Girls 

• 

279 


3 

. 

210 

t 

Total 

18,012 

590 

» 2,442 

' 

4,930 

10,011 


Return of all Schools in the Dacca District on 31«£ March 1873, arranged as in Tabic I in the 

last gear's Education Report. 











Number of 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance. 

\ 



No. of 

No. of 

Pecs and 

Govern- 

Local sub- 

Total «?ost. 

scholars 



sohools. 

masters. 

fines. 


moiit grant. 

scriptions. 

on 31st 
March. 





its. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




Government ... 

Aided 

1 


5,000 3 

0 

7,375 0 0 

2,010 1 8 


12,275 5 10 

319 

300 

Highor Class 

5 

! 

2,850 4 

3 

1,791 « 0 

7.157 8 8 

429 

399 


JJnaidod 

3 

1 

10,034 14 

9 


2,874 4 10 

13,980 15 7 

1,2? 1 

1,027 



a. 




'Government ... 

Aided 

1 

■ M 

• 403 4 

9 

588 11 3 


992 0 <1 

121 

117 

Middle Class ...■ 

114 

a 

7,922 1 

8 

10,014 1 11 

11,578 2 10 

35,321 5 3 

5,601 

4,984 

• 

, Unaided 

11 

W S 
«1 

405 13 

0 


1,012 5 9 

1,102 12 3 

507 

4N7 


rAlded 

17 


885 0 

3 

1,040 11 (J 

352 7 t) 

2.278 8 V 

850 

774 

j 

Lower Class ...<{ 

I 

Pathsalaa 

1 

172 

n.s 

*J3 

<z 

1,100 15 

5 

1,703 2 1 

203 5 9 

3.138 7 3 

6,998 

5,5X3 

I 

LUnaided 

95 

if 

o.S 

978 11 

0 


1,619 .3 0 

2.597 11 3 

2,552 

2,3118 

Normal 

Governmont .. 

1 


398 5 

0 

0.403 11 0 


9.802 0 0 

123 

136 








'Aided 

7 




515 4 5 

251 10 0 

958 0 5 

183 

157 

Girls j 


o. 

V u 




74 

63 

1 Unaided 

4 

o 5 




266 0 0 

200 0 0 



fc 








Total 

457 


31,700 0 

1 

3,880 11 10 

20.011 13 a 

90,290 13 0 

18,984 

16,336 
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FARIDPUR. 

Tho area of the district of Fariilpur is 1,524 sqnaro miles, the population is 1,012,589. 

The single sub-division of Goalundo has been added from the distriot of Pabna, and 
may be compared both physically and educationally with Pabna and Jessore districts. 
In the south of Farid pur a large tract, where tho wate/ is very deep during the rains 
(adjoining to and physically a part of the swamps of west Barisal), is occupied by Chandals, 
some 150,000 of whom may be within zilla Faridpur, and who were till lately almost 
schoolless. 

The schools in the remainder of Faridpur district have been hitherto hardly so good 
as those in Barisal or in Jessore, and tho sub-division may be educationally estimated as on 
a level with the sub-division of Manikganj, opposite it across the Pudda. The number 
of well-to-do Hindu proprietors of land able to conduct grant-in-aid schools is limited. 

The total return of schools in the district was — t 


1 

1 

j Schools. 

Pupils on 31st 
M arch 

Government 

expenditure. 

Gross expen- 
diture. 

---• ^ . .x.~ 

Cost per head 
to Government 

Cost, per head 
altogether. 

i 

| 

! 

! 

! 

Rs. 

Rs. 



For year ending 31st March 1 872 

65 

« 

| 2,053 

1 

9,026 

22,261 

34 

« 

8*3 

For year ending 31st March 1873 

170 

0,197 

a 

8,553 

20, <-08 

1*3 

3*0 

! 


These lump figures mean that the saving in Government cost on two or three aided schools 
that broke down during the year more than supplied all the money drawn before 81st 
March 1872 under the now primary grant. The “ cost per head” will appear to rise again 
somewhat when the primary grant gets into full working. 

The boys at schools under return are now about G per 1 ,000 of the population. 

2. The zilla school is in an excellent state, greatly to the credit of the head-master. 
The money for the new school-house has been provided, and the works commenced. There has 
been 7 an increase in tho small number of Muhammadans. A rnaulvi is lately apppointed. 
Tho boys take some interest in cricket, rowing, and gymnastics. The peripatetic survey 
teacher has not yet visited the school, but tho first class have done something in mensuration. 

The one other Government school is a model school at Ghoshapur, which it is proposed 
now to push out as a pioneer school among the Chandals, as Ghoshapur is* a village well able 
to pay for its own schools, 

3. The Grant-in-aid Schools. — Tho Deputy Inspector proposes (and the Magistrate 
approves) to add an attached pathsala to all the grant-in-aid schools, thus gotting 24 more 
pathsalas without cost to Government. This plan of* composite schools has been for years 
largely introduced in zilla Dacca, and appears well adapted to tho wants of the country. 
It upsets all the classification. The Magistrate is undor some misapprehension concerning 
the grant-in-aid rules, and supposes that grant-in-aid is calculated on subscriptions only, 
and not on fees. — Vide his primary school report, paragraph 29 (and also his district report 
passim). The Government grant-in-aid is in reality already allotted in tho way that the 
Magistrate desire^ and not in the way he imagines. 

It is, I may explain, impossible to maintain any real distinction in the receipts from 
local sources botween feos aud subscription. If the fees aro placed high, and tho Secretary 
or committee men pay the fees of many (or of all) the boys, it is useless setting up any 
distinction between fees and subscriptions in the school accounts, and tho educational officers 
have in fact long ceased to attempt it. 

As regards the proposals of the Deputy Inspector, appproved by the Magistrate, to give 
extra head-money for girls, it has long been sanctioned by the Director of Public Instruction, 
but never yet claimed. It is a ohargo originally made debitable temporarily to the circle 
fund. 


4. TJ\e circle schools are reported favorably upon : the Magistrate proposes to move one 
circlo out of the six into the Chandal district. # 

o. For Faridpur tho Government assignment for primary sohools was Us. 1 ,700 for 
1872-73, and Its. 5,100 more for 1873-74. Up to 31st March 1873 112 pathsalas had been 
established and supported by grants involving a monthly charge of Rs. 280 £ per month. 

The Magistrate submits a budget for the pathsalas up to 31st March 1874, .showing a 
deficiency of Its. 721-11-5, if ho carries out all his wishes, involving, inter alia , 20 primary 
scholarships. Rs. 720 to be allotted in increasing the pay of present gurus, and 10 new schools 
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for Chandals. I believe that the Magistrate will bo able to carry out very nearly his 
programme with the funds already at his disposal. lie has budgeted Rs. 120 for the 
Commissioner’s office, which ho will not have to pay. Ho has not credited himself with the 
eight primary scholarships sanctioned for Faridpur (oAelusively of the new pathsala grant of 
Rs. 6,800). 

“ Of the 4,080 new pupils, only 1,222 could read and write at the end of the fiscal year, 
after tuition varying from one to two months; and 2,858 are ^till almost totally ignorant. 
From these figures it is apparent that pathsalas in this district have in no wise usurped any 
home education which children received previous to tho 80th September 1872 resolution/’ 

So the Magistrate : but I have no doubt ho is altogether in error in his conclusion. In 
the Bengali system of education it is two years after a child first begins to ink his figures 
before he can road # even an elemontary book (say Bhodhoday) . In our middle class scnools 
the Deputy Inspectors used hardly to return so large a percentage as 1 ,222 out of 4,080 who 
could road and understand oasy Bengali. This return of 1,222 able to read and write is, I 
feel little doubt, too favorable (was largely returned by the police) ; but in all tho new 
pathsalas which I havo visitod this year there is much the same proportion of boys who had 
“ learnt something” at homo. It must bo recollected that out of 4,080 n%w pupils, average 
age 94, there will bo perhaps 2,000 not excocding 8] years old: so that tho figures given, if 
they prove anything, show that not a boy above 10 years of ago has been found in all 
Faridpur to bring in to the new pathsalas who did not begin his education at homo at least 
two years ago. 1 do not quite believe this, but I dare say it is not so monstrous a result as it 
looks at first sight, for I also observe in tho caste return out of 2,645 Hindu boys in tho new 
aided pathsalas only 181 are returned as of low caste. I have ahown in my general report 
that the fact that the boys who come to the now pathsalas were not totally uneducated before, 
is no real objection to the now pathsala scheme.^ 

6. As regards tho educational prospects of the district, tho Magistrate reports that 
tho Chandals are willing to accept education if Government provides it them, and that there 
is practically no limit to the number of schools that may be set up except the length of the 
Government purse. The low. class Muhammadans also accept gratis education thankfully, 
there being 1 ,8 1 5 Masalman boys in the new pathsalas. The rich Muhammadans are few, 
and not considered likely to accept our notion of education very soon. There is an original 
suggestion by the head-master of the zilla school that Government should have a Bengali 
translation of tho Koran prepared, get it certified by tho great Muhammadan Doctors as 
faithful, and then introduce it as a text-book in our schools. I have always supposed hitherto 
that with the orthodox Masalmans tho Koran must be in Arabic, and that no translation 
could be the Koran at all. 
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B. 

RETURN OF RAPE. 

Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District. Faridpur on the rolls on 

March 1873. 


Hindus— Bengalis, 

Brahmans 780 

Khetris or Kshctris 12 

Vaidyas l:t2 

Kayasthas 1,84(5 

• Navasaks 787 

Kuibarthas 174 

Sonarbanias 83 

Other castes above the lowest 727 

Domes, Chandals, Haris 213 

Total ... 4,754 

Muhammadans— 

Shias 23 

Sunis 1,(580 


Total* ... 1.703 


Christians— 

Protestants *. ... 4 


Others — 
Buunas 


... ••• ... 3(5 

Grand Total ... 6,497 


c. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Teachers of all the Schools in District Faridpur on 3Ls*£ March 187* 

Hindus— Bengalis. 

Brahmans 69 

Vaidyas 21 

Kayasthas ,.. f 106 

Navasaks 3 

Sonarbanias 3 

• Other castes above the lowest 4 

Total ... 206 

Muhammadans— # 

8unis 16 

Christians — 

Protestants ... 1 

Grand Total ... 223 
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E. 


Return xhou'inq the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Faridpur in the month of 

' March 1873. 


1 

!**' 

1 

Number of pupils 
iik the schools 
on Mist March 
1878. 

' 

Upper Stage. 

Middle Stage. 

Pbimaut Stage. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to 
that of the 1st and 
2nd classes of a 
school teaching the 
University Kntranco 
Course. Well pre- 
pared pupils arc 
usually two years 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in 
the other columns 
numbered 1. 4, 4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
Four years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils u 
ed the standard « 
school reading the 
ship’s course. Pui 
years in this stage. 

Can road, write, 
and understand 
easy sen Unices in 
their mother 

tongue. 

rho have not attftiu- 
>f the 3rd class of a 
vernacular sebotar- 
nls are usually four 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences 

in their mother 
tongue. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

Boy* 

Girls 

Total 

6.447 

50 

58 

1,107 

1,938 

15 

3,346 

34 

J.497 

68 

1,108 

1.951 1 

3,380 


« 


P. 


Return of all Schools in the Faridpur District an 31s/ March 1873, arranged as in Table I in the 

last year’s Education Report . 


« 

Number 
of schools. 

Fees and 
tines. 

Government 

grant. 

Local 

subscriptions. 

Total cost. 

Number of 
schools on 
31st Marc.h 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 




Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



Higher Class 

Government 

1 

2,241 13 0 

2.430 0 0 


4,184 1 6 

r 

201 

165 

j 

r Government 

1 

31) 3 0 

146 1 0 


155 13 0 

63 

32 

Middle Class ..J 

Aided 

32 

2,446 3 1 

4,328 0 2 

4,100 1 9 

10,705 9 5 

1,438 

1.362 

i 

lUnaidod 

5 

350 13 0 


000 8 0 

951 2 0 

243 

192 


r Aided 

9 

197 3 6 

584 3 0 

235 8 0 

1,040 8 0 

289 

256 

Lower Class 

| Path sal as 

118 

580 0 0 

721 11 5 

262 12 0 

1.564 7 6 

4,017 

*3,650 


L Unaided 

9 

38 0 0 


0 12 0 

38 12 0 

234 

226 

Girls 

Aided 

1 

6 15 0 

140 0 0 

101 10 0 

315 0 0 

22 

18 


Total 

176 

5,809 2 7 

8,350 8 7 

5,301 3 9 

18,955 5 4 

8,497 

5,899 
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BARISAL. 

1. The area of the district of Barisal was 5,2,64 square miles, and the population 
2,377,438. * 

The sub-divisions were five, of whioh the sadr contains a large number of high caste 
Hindu resident families, and has always been favorablo ground for schools, botli aided aud 
circle. It is eminently accessible by means of the tidal khals. 

The Madaripur sub-division (since thrown into Faridpur) more resembles Faridpur, and 
has been loss productive of schools. 

The great Patuakhali sub-division in the south is eminently a Sundarban tract, 
with a population, mainly Muhammadan, of 600,000 persons, and hitherto had not a school 
in it except one medel school. 

The Daulutkhan sub-division, comprising the largo islands cut off from the sadr 
sub-division by an arm of tho sea, always more or less dangorous to cross, and mainly 
inhabited by Muhammadans, has hitherto contained ono aided school at the sub-divisional 
station, and two other model schools only. 

The Perispur sub-division contains a few Hindu families and aided schools at its 
uppor end, but the greater part of it has been hitherto, like Patuakhali, Muhammadan, aud 
bare of schools. 

The total return of schools in the district was — 


c . i Pupils on 3 1 fit Government j Gro«.s ' Cost per head Cost per head § 

kA '- - * March. expenditure. | expenditure, jto Government. altogether. 


For veur ended .31 st March 
1*73 

For \car ended 31st March 
1*73 


87 


350 


1,072 




liS. 

13,326 

13,220 


Its. j 
38,742 | 

40,905 i 


Ks. ! 
3-0 | 

1-3 : 


IU 


0*5 


to 


I repeat ((hr fear of misapprehension) once more that when the primary grant gets fully 
drawn (which it was not at tho ond of the year under report), the cost per head will appear 
to rise again somewhat. • 

Tho boys at schools undor return are now about four per 1000 of tho population. 

2. The zilla school is the largest zilla school in East Bengal, and also was last year 
the most successful in the University Entrance Examination. It is in a highly satisfactory 
state. Not only the oost per head of each pupil to Government is very low, but tho total 
cost to Government of the school is less than that of tho smaller zilla schools. I mention 
this point prominently because thoro was once a notable scheme put forward by an Under- 
secretary to the Government of India for diminishing the cost fo Government of the zilla 
schools by limiting the number of pupils. 

Tho survey teacher has paid his visit to this school. The class for outsiders appears to 
have broken up, though it started with more than 50 pupils. I examined the zilla school 
boys in surveying at the end of the year under report ; thoy had not made much progress. 

The otlior three Government schools are the so-called model schools, two placed m tho 
islands as pioneer schools. Two of tho three arc reported as satisfactory, iu one a change of 
pandit is recommended. 

3. The grant-in-aid schools have, as in othor districts, gone on during the year as 
usual,” no fresh grants having been sanctioned. 

4. The circle schools (28) arc reported satisfactory, but tho Deputy Inspector points 
out that under tho circle system tho gurus are very low paid. Hence it will bo tho interest 
of every guru to dostroy his circle and got a primary grant for his pathsala instead. 

The primary grant allotted to llarisal is at the rate of Its. 900 per month. Of this 


5. 


up to 31st March 1873 there had been assigned Jts. 681 per month to 236 pathsalas con- 
taining 5,058 boys. In this district tho now pathsalas have been established rather more 
slowly than in some other villas, but by waiting a little the people have boon induced to aid 
by fees and subscriptions to a laudable extent. The Magistrate remarks that we have not yet 
reached the boatmen and rayats, and tho return of castes shows indeed only 292 low caste 
men out of 6,438 Hindus in school in Barisal. Out of tho 5,068 new pathsala boyg, however, 
2,820 are Midiammadans, who will nearly all belong socially to the third or lowest class, 

though probably of these few will bo fiold laborers. » • . . , , , , ,, 

Tho new pathsala grant has in short, hero as elsewhere been highly approved by tho 
people, and accepted joyfully by Muhammadans as well as Hindus. All the reporting ofheers 
(including Jhe Magistrate) call loudly foV an increase of the inspecting agency as imperative >; 
but this has now been sanctioned by Government, as also the ^crease oi grant-in-aid asked 
for by the District Committee, so that neither comment nor potion is necessary on those points. 
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Eastern Circle— -Bar mil. 

B. 


RETURN OF RACE. 


Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District Ilarisal on the rolls on 

31s< March 1873. 




Bengalis. 

Eurasians. 

Hindus— 

Brahmans ... 

.. 

1,428 


Khetris or Kshctris 

... ... M( 

51 


Vaidyas 

.. ... ... .. 

917 


Kayasth^s 

... ... 

2,1H> 


Navasaks 

■■ ... 

1,157 


Kaibarthas 

Ml 

m 


Sonarbanias... 

.. ... ,,, 

36 


Other castes above the lowest 

... ... ... .. 

243 


. Homes, Chandals, Haris 

.. 

292 



Total of Hindus 

6,438 


Muhammadans— 

Sun is ... 

... 

3,524 


Christians — 

Protestants ... 


• 

8 


Roman Catholics 

... ... 

6 

3 


• 

■ -i ■ 



Total of Christians 

14 

3 


Grand Total 

JJ.976 

3 


c. 

RETURN OP RACK. 

Return of Race of Teachers of all the Schools in District Barisal on 31*/ March 1873. 




Hi-ugah*. 

Hindus — 

Brahmans 


132 

Vaidyas ' ... 

... ... 

7s 

Kyasthas 

. 

150 

Navasaks ... 

• 

li 

Kaibarthas 

« ... . 

1 

Sonarbanias ... ti# ... 

... ... ... . 

2 

Domes, Chandals, Haris • ... 

. 

2 

• 

Total of Hindus 

379 

Muhammadans— 

Sunis... 


89 


Grand Total 

* 468 
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E. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Bansal m the month of 

• March im. 




1 UrrER Staob. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 



! 

! Comprising pupils who 

. Number of have reached a stand- 
! pupils in j ard equivalent to 
| the schools . that of the 1st and 

1 on 81st ! 2nd classes of a school 
’March 1873.1 teaching the Univer- 
sity lintrnnce Course. 

, Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 
: in this stage. 

Comprising all pupils 
who are not enumer- 
ated in the other 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading the vermicular scho- 
larships course. Pupils are usually 
tour years in this stage. 



3. 4. Well prepared 
pupils arc usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

1 

c 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

Cannot read, write 
nnd understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 
tongue. 

liu> S 

« 

1 

'.*.817 ' 71 

! 

1 

I 1,394 

1 

2.119 

•1,283 

Girls ... 


... i 132 ! 



23 

. 

1H9 

< 

Total 

! 

9,979 71 

1.394 

2,14*2 

8.372 


Hit urn of tilt the Schools in District Barisalfor the year ending 31s/ March 1873, arranged as 
in the form Table I of last year’s Education Report. 


1 1 ichor Class 


Middle Class 


Lower Class 


1 Number of 

Fees and 

Government 

j schools. 

i 

lines. 

grant. 


i 

f Government 

; 

i 

Its. A. 

! 0,712 5 

i 

0 I 

Us. A. 

X Aided 

... .j 

■ 

229 0 

8 

300 0 

^Government 

! 

i 

“ I 

2 

i 

30 12 

i 

•1 

594 10 

.-{ Aided 

• i 

54 

1 4,656 12 

2 j 

9,722 14 

^Unaided 

1 

t ; 

2 

100 9 

oj 


( Government 
| 

.. j 

1 

21 9 

i 

0 i 

179 0 

1 Aided . 

...j 

11 

, 1,007 I t 

0 

903 0 

1 Paths* las 


*238 

, 1,877 2 

1 1 
i 

986 0 

1 

Unaided 

• 

40 

877 1 

e i 


. Aided 

.. j 

S 

' It 7 

ui 

496 0 


, , I 

Total ... V>6 . 15,527 1* 9 13.181 8 8 


Local sub- 
seription. 

Total cost. 

Number of 
scholars on 
31st March. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

Us. 

A. 

P. 

Us. 

A. 

p. 



1,534 

12 

8 

7,434 

15 

0 

387 

355 

1,227 

11 

6 

1,753 

9 

6 

68 

64 




625 

6 

6 

77 

75 

8,270 

5 

8 

22,331 

13 

8 

SMI 

2,744 

441 

9 

6 

542 

2 

6 

«* 

57 
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4 

0 

| 

.'48 

1 

41 

111 

5 

0 

1.458 

4 

0 

391 

364 

442 

11 

3 

3.300 

13 

4 

5,058 

4,216 

312 

0 

0 

1,189 

1 

6 

883 

717 

493 

9 

0 

1,004 

0 

0 

85 

SO 

12,834 

0 

7 ■ 

39,836 

c 

6 

9,988 

8,713 
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MYMEN SINGH. 

o^oi 7 ThG T^ a /- t ? e i di 1 rict ,i 0f ^ymensingh is 6 >’™ square miles, and the population 
2,349,917. It is divided naturally into East and West Mymonsin K h by the great Madha- 

pur Jungle which runs north and south. The people of Attia in West Mymonsingh often 
consider it the eaBiest way for reaching the head-quarter station Mymonsingh to proceed 
all round by Dacca or at least by Sabhu East Mymonsingh is much larger than West 
Mymonsingh, and is mainly made up of the Sadr and Kisoriganj sub-division. There 
are a fair number of schools scattered along (or at no great distance from} the banks of the 
old Brahmaputra, and Kisoriganj station has been a centre of education around which 
many schools wore clustered (many established when ltam Sankar Sen was sub-divisional 
othcor at Kisoriganj), but as the great eastern portion of Mymonsingh sinks away towards 
the jneels of by lhet, the schools in genoral became few and far between. West Mymcnsingh 
contamod most of the sub-divisions of Attia and Jamalpur. Attia contained a fair portion 
of schools. In Jamalpur there were good schools at Jamalpur and Shorpur, the other 
schools boing few and in general indilleront. ’ 

The total return of schools in the district was — 




Schools. 

Pupils on 
31st March. 

Government 

expenditure. 

Gross expen- 
diture. 

Cost per hoiid 
to Government. 


• 



Uk. 

i 

Ks. 

Ks. 

For vear 
1872 ... 

ended 31 st March 

108 

4,159 

' 14,511 

43,049 

32 

For voar 
3H73 ... 

ended 31 at. March 

245 

8,817 

j 17,900 

49,235 

20 


Cost per head 
altogether. 


Hs. 

HO 

5'5 


Hero again tho cost per head for the year ended 31st March 1«73 is too low, because 
the great increase in pupils was only in tho last quarter of the year, and because the primary 
grant was only partially drawn. The boys at schools under return are now about 3J per 
1,1)00 of the population. 

2. Tho zilla school is in a flourishing state, containing 321 boys ; and the standard is also 
satisfactory. Out of this large number of boys only 20 are Muhammadans. There has been 
for some time a maulvi in the school, but few of the Muhammadan boys are willing to read 
with him. The Magistrate says that of the few Muhammadan boys in the school, most are 
purchased by special Muhammadan scholarships, and would do better to read in vernacular or 
primary schools. Tho school boys are stated to take interest both in gymnastics and in 
surveying. The normal school (exclusive of the guru class) contains 2!) boys only. The 
number is smaller than last year (37) , partly because some of the scholarships were appropriated 
to tho guru class, partly because theaexistence of tho school is known to be greatly jeopardized 
by tho orders of Government for the reduction of cost of normal schools. Tho Magistrate 
reports strongly against this school. The Hardinue school is reported by the Magistrate as 
“ an excellent institution under admirable management; ” (Tho number of boys for the past 
few years has been about 300, the total cost to Government about Its. 100 /*cr mi won, and 
the standard second only to the one other East Bengal school under direct management of 
the educational department) . But the Magistrate nevertheless remarks in an adjoining 
sentence: “ Tho 11 ardinge vernacular school, by some extraordinary arrangement of the 
Education Department which I do not pretend to understand, is looked upon as a kind of 
appendago to the normal school.” I may explain that in all normal schools in Bengal, as 
in England, it has been hitherto usual to liavo an attached practising school in which tho 
more advanced pupils of the normal school may teach classes under the supervision of the 
normal school touchers. When Government established tho Mymcnsingh normal school, the 
establishment was fixed on the most economical scale, and no provision was mado for a prac- 
tising school : instead thereof the Hardinge school was made tho practising school for the 
normal school. Tho arrangement was certainly not extraordinary, and the result is reported 
by the Magistrate to bo “ admirable.” 

Tho other Government school in Mymensingh zilla aro the nine model, />. piqneer schools 
placed along tho odgo of the Garo Iliils in a lino from tho Brahmaputra to a littlo east of 
>hushaug. These schools contained on tho 3 1st March *56 Bengali -Hindus, 13 ManipuYis, 21 
Muhammadans, 76 Hazans, 1 5 Garos, and 1 9 other quasi-hillmen. These schools were originally 
placed hare preparatory to attacking tlic^Garo Hills proper. Thellazans have shewn consider- 
able aptitude for education : a few of the boys have attained a really good standard, including 
a power of working arithmetic soundly on tho European plan jt and one of these seven schools 
is now under a llazan teacher at very moderate cost. It at any time the Garos are to be 
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I 

really attacked, it is on tho Kazan pupils of thoso schools that we shall have to rely. The 
Deputy Inspector reports that the cost of those schools is high, ns is always the case in Torai 
schools, but I have on tho whole been fairly satisfied with the results attained hero, considering 
the exceptional difficulties to be encountered. Tho Magistrate, however, sots down these schools 
as expensive failures, and adds — “ The number of pupils on the rolls is an entirely fallacious 
test in establishments where instruction is gratuitous/’ a remark which I am not sure I 
understand altogether ; but whatever its force may bo, why is it appliod upon tho model schools 
and not upon the primary schools ? 

3. The aided schools remained (as elsewhere) during the year under report nearly 
stationary. Tho Magistrate has not beon impressed favorably by them. The Deputy Inspector 
indeed reports various enormities which have occurred in grant-in-aid schools in his annual 
report to tho Magistrate. Under the former system of adminstration these* would have been 
reported long ago to tho Inspector, and led to tho instant stoppage of the grant-in-aid at 
least. 

4. Tho circle schools aro not, in tho Magistrate’s opinion, successful. They have never 
been so successful in Mymeusingh as in Munshiganj for instance, and now they aro pressed 
by the new pathsalas, as it is the interest of every circle pathsala guru to get the circle 
broken up and a primary school grant for himself. The Magistrate indeed proposes forth- 
with to break up the circlo schools and the model schools, applying the liberated funds to 
founding in larger numbers primary pathsalas. I would advise him for the present to keep 
as many of the schools above the lowest as he can, for the addition of the pathsalas already 
provided has watered down tho average school education to a sufficing degree. 

5. The assignment for now primary schools is at the rate of Rs. 800 per month. Up to 
• list March 1873 thero had been actually given pay to 79 pathsalas costing Government 
about Rs. *270 per month, but there were attmt 50 other primary schools established and 
about to receive sanction of Government money. The primary schools appear to succeed 
quite as well in Mymeusingh as in the other districts, but the numbor allotted by Govern- 
ment has been placed out less rapidly than in some other districts, apparently because the 
Magistrate worked entirely with his insufficient school inspecting staff, and did not employ 
the'polico. The primary schools, alroady aided on 31st March 1873, contained 1,408 Hindus 
and 885 Muhammadans. As elsewhere, they contain a class of pupils lower on the average 
socially than the pupils in the old circle pathsalas and model schools,!?) but still they do 
not reach the lowest social class to any great extent. At all events, out of €5,167 Hindu boys 
at school in Mymeusingh only 18 aro returned of low caste and at least 4,000 aro high caste. 

6. The Magistrate states that there are from 100 to 150 girls attending boys’ schools in 
Mymcnsingh : none are shown in the general return (A), and only 5 in tho roturn (E). As 
to spending Government money in founding separate u middlo” girls’ schools, while all the 
girls willing to come to any school aro infants, I agree with Mr. WelLS that it is quite 
unnecessary. The girls learn much better in tho boys’ schools. 



Statistical Return of Schools in the Mymcnsingh District for the year ending 31 st March 1S73. 
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< • 

B. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

» 

Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District Mymemingh on the rolls on 

31st March 1873. 



Bengalis. 

«n 

'5 

A 

3 

5 

i 

CJ 

Manipuris. 

•sun fog 

cC 

fl 

a 

03 

i 

Bandlekandi 

Hadi. 

Darbi. 

& 

a 

JS 

S* 


Coach. 

| 

g 

1 

•r 

JS 

Hindus— 

Brahmans 

Khetris or Kshetris 

Vaidyas 

Kayasthas 

Nahasaks ... • ... 

Kaibartliaa 

Sonarbnnias ... 

Other castes above the lowest 
Domes, Chandals, Haris 

1,128 

37 

2i»« 

2,212 

761 

103 

23 

611 

81 

5 

o 

3 

... 

l 


13 


1 

*1 

... 


*9 




l 

Total of Hindus 

6,167 

10 

l 


13 

... 

1 

1 



9 



... 

- -• 

1 

M I' IIAMM A DANS — 

• • 

Shias 

16 










« 


... 

... 


J^unis... 

1 ,35* 


.. i 





... 

... 



... 


1 


Total of M uhammadaus 

1,371 

i 

i ‘ 1 

L 

V.. | 




... 






i - ■ 1 

j 

i 

CHRISTIANS— 

Roman Catholics 

i 

3 

1 










; 

: * 

1 

1 


Others ... 

•• 

1 - 


i 

15 1 

1 

74 



4 

1 


1 

6 i 

2 

1 


Grand Total 

6,541 

10 

1 

16 1 

11 

74 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

d ! 

! 

2 ! 

1 

l 


N.H. — This return dues not include 2 131 buys in aided and unaided pathsalas in West Mytuensin^h. 


c. 


RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Teachets of all the Schools in District My me using h on 3 1st March 1873. 


f Bengalis. 

Hindus— 

Brahmans ... ... ... ... ... ... 97 

Khetris or Kshetris ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Vaidyas ... ... ... ... ... ... 43 

Kayasthas ... ... ... ... ... ... 135 

Nabasaks .. ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Other castes above the lowest ... ... ... ... 7 


Total of Hindus ... 294 

31 Ulf AMMADANS — 

Sunis ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Gband Total ... 319 
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Qf 2 134 pupils of aided and unaided patbsalas ni West Mymensinjfti no return of social positions was received. The total boys in the statistical return are 6,683 + 2,134 = 8,817. 
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Eastern i rclc—Mymensingh . 

E. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Mymensingh in the 

month of March 1873. 





Upper 8ta.hr. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 



Number of pn- 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a 
standard equivalent 
to that of the 1st and 

Comprising all 
pupils who are 
not onumer- 
atod in the 

Comprising punils who have not attained 
the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading the vernacular scholar- 
ships course. Pupils aro usually four 
years in this stage. 



pils in the 
schools on 31st 
March 1873. 

2nd classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two yoars 
in this stage. 

numbered l, 3, 
4. Well pre- 
pared pupils 
arc usually four 
years in this 
stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother ton- 
gue. 

Cannot read, writo, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother ton- 
gue. 




1 

2 

3 • 

4 

Hoys 


8,812 

05 

1,437 

3.298 

4,012 9 

Girls 


5 



3 

•> 


'Mai 

8,817 

05 

1,437 

* 3,301 

• 

4,01 1> 


o 


Return of all the Schools in the Mymensingh District for the year ending 31s£ March 1873, arrang- 
ed as in Table I of last year's Education Report. 


Higher Class 


Middle Class 


{ Government ... 
Unaided. 


f Government ... 

Aided ... 

I 

L.l'naided 


Lower Gifts „ 


Normal 


^Government ... 

I Aide* 

I Pathsalas 
lUnaided* 

. Government . 



Number 
of schools. 

Fees and 
fines. 

Government 

grunt. 

Loral 

subscription. 

Total cost. 

• 1 

Number 
of schools 
on 31st 
March. 

Average 

daily 

attendance 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 



... 

1 

6,000 4 6 

2,100 0 O 


7.324 3 4 

321 

322 

... 

1 

452 4 9 


2,961 8 0 

2,869 9 9 

181 

159 


1 

1,355 4 0 

420 0 0 


1.079 0 0 

314 

2«5 

... 

56 

4,357 7 5 

9,307 4 1 

8,980 9 9 

, 22,408 2 0 

2,441 

2.089 

... 

14 

803 13 0 


8,574 1 « 

4,249 15 6 

695 

610 


it 

46 12 0 

2,021 15 0 


2.007 11 0 

218 

197 


11 

223 11 0 

695 0 9 

281 13 0 

1,105 3 2 

232 

237 

... 

95 

940 10 0 

342 9 11 

937 12 10 

2,233 4 9 

2,801 

1.820 

... 

M 

65 15 0 


342 4 0 

400 1 0 

1,549 



1 


2,097 13 0 


2,097 13 0 

• 

45 

1 

37 

1 ... 

245 

I 

14,305 1 8 

j 

16.885 0 0 

i 

17,070 1 7 

40,495 0 0 

, 

| 8,797 

5.786 


•Many of these schools recoivod primary grant shortly after 31st March. 
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SYLHET. 

1 . Thk area of tlie District of Sylhet is 5,4 1 5 squaro miles, and the population 1 ,7 1 9,539. 
The district is not divided into sub-divisions. Two-thirds of the whole district, even to the very 
base of the Khasi Hills on tho north, is rice swamp, mostly deep water ; in the south-east the 
country rises somewhat gradually by lines of low tilas into Hill Tipperah. Hitherto there 
has been hardly any education in the district. The population is largely of Muhammadan 
cultivators, and there are hardly any Hindu zemindars to be Secretaries of grant-in-aid schools. 
Besides the station school there was a good middle school at Laskarpur in tho south east 
on the verge of the tilas, and a fair school was kept by the Mohunt at Bethalung ; the few 
other scattered grant-in-aid schools were indifferent. Thoro were no cirolo schools, the 
village cultivators being unwilling to supply any fund themsolves towards schools. There 
were two or throo Government vernacular schools, paid wholly by Government. 

The total return of schools in the district was — 



Pupils on Slst 
School. March . 

Government 

expendi- 

ture. 

Gross ex- 
penditure. 

Cost per hoad 
i to Govern- 
ment. 

[Cost per hoad 
altogether. 



Its. 

Rs. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

For year ending 31st March 1*72 

35 1.700 

5,524 

13,770 

3 2 0 

8 0 0 

For you r ending 31st March 1*73 


5,715 

14,703 

0 8 0 

S 2 0 


Here, as in other districts, tho primary grant was hardly drawn at all in the year under 
report, so that the cost per head for the year ended 31st March 1873 appears lower than it 
should. 

The boys at schools under return arc now about 3J per 1,000 of tho population. 

2. The zilla school is in a flourishing state, the numbers having boon during the last 
three years steadily increasing till there were 200 on the rolls on 31st March 1873. The 
success of the school, however, at the last Entranco Examination was poor, only two candi- 
dates out of 1 2 having passed. The school lias boon without a proper house for the last 
2<) months, but the school-house on tho tila is now nearly repaired at last. The number of 
Muhammadan boys in the school is smaller than in previous years; a Maulvi was appointed 
in January 187^. 

The Committee are not able to report very favorably of the surveying, and incline to 
the opinion that no progress will be made while the teaching is given by a 'peripatetic teacher 
who stays three mouths only at tho school ; and suggest that one teacher should be allowed 
for the two zilla schools of Sylhet and Silchar. 

3. Tho grant-in-aid schools show a small incroaso in tho numbers attending them, tho 

standard remaining sensibly the same. The grant-inoid system never has produced, or 
seems likely to produco, in Sylket zilla, schools at all in proportion to the area and popula- 
tion. # • 

4. The education in Sylhet (other than that of tho station Babus) is nearly wholly 
represented by the new primary schools, which on 31st March 1873 were 116 in number, and 
contained 3,147 boys. Of these 110 were entirely new schools, and the Deputy Inspector 
estimates that at l$ast 2,900 out of these 3,147 boys would have remaiued entirely uneducated 
but for the new grant for primary education. 

It is remarkable that out of these 3,147 pathsala boys about 100 only are low caste boys, 
though two-thirds of them are in the third (lowest) scale as regards means. The Deputy 
Inspector reports to me (in answer to question direct) that so far as he can judgo by looking 
at them, the boys in theso new primary schools are much the same class socially as have 
always been seen in tho vernacular schools. 

Nearly 900 Muhammadan boys are attending the pathsalas, i.e. mixed with the Hindus, 
but it is difficult to establish a school in a purely Muhammadan village. The Deputy 
Inspector remarks that he is sure, though greatly surprised to find, that the Muhammadans 
themselves prefer, sometimes at least, a Hindu to a Muhammadan teacher. I have often 
observed tbe same fact : where a fixed salary is available for a teachor, the best qualified 
candidate forthcoming will bo in general a Hindu? The Muhammadans have no such violent 
antipathy to their Hindu brethren that thoy are willing to suffer loss themselves rather than 
profit by Hindu assistance. 

5. Under unaided schools there are returned 40 tols, containing 1,062 pupils and 85 
maktabs containing 634 pupils. The District OonAnittee remarks that these numbers only 
represent tkoso tols and maktabs of which the Deputy Inspector cnuld get positive infor- 
mation, and do not doubt that thq number, especially of maktabs, is really very much larger. 
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• • 

This is highly probable. But I think these tols and maktabs can only in a partial sense 
be included as “ schools” in educational statistics. What the Masalman boys learn at a mak- 
tab in Sylhet can have but the very lowest educational value. But I have noticed that when 
a Masalman boy attends a maktab, his attention is in la manner attracted to book-learning, 
and ho often also learns some writing and accounts either of a relative in a shop or from a 
guru. That those maktabs and tols are of very small value educationally, is clear from the 
fact that the Magistrate has # been able in hardly one single instance to graft a primary 
school on one of them : the now primary schools are new altogether. 
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Eastern Circle — Sylhet. # 

B. 

KETUKN OP HACK. 

Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District Sylhet on the rolls on 31 5 / March 1873. 


Bengalis. 


3 

a 


3 

g 

£ 


Total. 


Hindus— 


Brahmans 
Khctris or Kshotris 
Vaidyas . 

K avast has 
Nabasaks 
Sahas 

Other castes above tho lowest 
Domes, Chundals, Haris 


M V 11 A MM A DANS— 
Sunis 

Chuibtuns— 

Protestants 


Total of Hindus 


Ottif.iis 


(5 hand Total 


«17 

2 

87 

901 

Oil 

:w 

7B5 

1« 

3.r>20 


4.48 4 


48 ! 


a I 


■m i 


This return docs not include the pupils of tho unaided schools and pathsalas. 


c. 


RETURN OP RACE. 


Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District Sylhet on the rolls on 31 st March 1873, 




Bengalis. 

Manipuris. 

Hindus— 




Brahmans 

Klictria or Kshotris 

... 

4S 

1 

Vaidyas 


2 


Kavasthas 

Nabasaks 


76 

... • 7 


Saha 


1 


Other castes above tho lowest 


14 



Total of Hindus 

147 

1 

Muhammaddans— 




Sunis 


16 


Chuibtuns— 




Protestants 


1 

• — 

Others 

... 

1 

... 


Guand Total 

m 

1 H 


This return does not include the teachers of the unaided pathsalas and schools. 
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Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in District Sylhet in the month of 

March 1873 . 


”l 

Xo. of pupils in 
the schools on 31st 
March 1873. 

I 

| 

UrpHR Staob. 

Middle Staoe. 

Frimaby Stare. 

Comprising pupils 
who have reached 
a standard equi- 
valent to that of 
the 1st and 2nd 
classes of a school 
teaching the Uni 
versity Entrance 
Course. Well pre- 
pared pupils are 
usually two years 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in 
the other columns 
numbered 1, 3, -4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four yeara in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading tho vernacular scholar- 
ships course. Pupils are usually four 
yeara in thia atage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 
tongue. 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 
tongue. 

. | 

2 

3 

4 

i 

i 

j 4,o.) 1 

I 

i 

i 

43 

399 

980 

3.123 


Return of all the Schools in Sylhet DistricCfor the gear ending 31.9/ March 1873 > arranged 
as in the Table 1 of last year's Education Report. 


• 


Xo. of 
Schools. 

Fees and 
lines. 

Government 

grant. 

Iiocal sub- 
scriptions. 

Total cost. 

Xo. of 
scholars on 
31st March. 

Average 
daily attend- 
ance. 




a 


Its. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 



Higher Hass 

Government 

1 

2.719 7 

0 

1,432 1 4 9 

48 0 0 

4.200 6 

3 

2 GO 

232 


f Government 

3 

104 13 

-.i 

077 12 7 


842 10 

4 

143 

US 

Middle Usm 

...-! Aided 

12 

2,689 2 

9 

2,025 12 11 

1.908 5 9 

7.109 13 

8 

845 

703 


l Unaided 

12 1 

8U3 1 

6 


319 1 0 

1,122 6 

6 

393 

346 


f Aided 

l 

1 

144 0 

0 

96 0 0 


240 0 

0 

44 

36 

Lower Class 

Path sal as 

m 

| 192 1 

6 

875 0 0 

123 15 0 

1,191 0 

6 

3,253 

2,753 


L Unaided 

! hi 

i 

1 






1,690 



Total ... 

j 229 

: 6,712 14 

T 

5.707 8 3 

2,399 5 9 

14.700 4 

3 

0,645 

4.183 
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CACIIAR. 

1. The area of the district of Cachar is 5,000 square miles, and the population 205,027. 

Of this large area a groat portion is occupied by a sparse population of hillmen, for 
whom at present nothing has been attempted educationally. The small level central area 
(very level but brokon by tilas isolated and in lines) containing most of the population and 
all the schools. 

North Cachar, or the Asalu sub-division, lies physically in Assam. Mr. Edgar formerly 
contemplated placing a school at Asalu, but the Kukis caused this and many other peace- 
ful schemes to be laid aside temporarily at least. 

The population of the central portion of Cachar is made up mainly of Muhammadan 
Government rayats, Manipur villages, and the tea plantation coolies, who are often immi- 
grants, but seem likely in large numbers to remain permanently in Cachar. Hitherto the 
only schools besides the Government station zilla school was one Manipur school with a 
Manipur .pandit, two model schools, and one old path sal a. There was formerly a Cachari 
school and a Naga school, but they broke down four or five years back. • 

The total return of schools in the district was : — 



Schools. 

Pupils on 
31st March. 

i 

| Government 
| expenditure. 

i ; 

Gross 

expenditure. 

'Cost per head 
to Govern- 
ment. 

Coat per head 
altogether. 




Us. 

■- • 

Hs. 

n». 

— • 

IvM. 

For year ended 31st March 1872 

0 

211 

2,590 

4,180 , 

12‘2 

21-2 

For year ended 31st March 1873 

128 

2,250 

2,705 

4,371. 

1-2 ' 

rs> 


i 


Tn tin's district, as in all the others, the cost per head appears too low for the year emk>d 
31st March 1873, because the primary grant was not fully drawn. 

The boys at school under return are now about 11 per 1,000 of the population. 

2. The zilla school is in an efficient state, and passed successfully, the two candidates it 
sent up to the University Entranco Examination. Tho numbor on tho rolls on U 1st March 
1 87 3 was 125, rather below tho usual numbor, owing to sickness, but has since increased. 
There are no middle class schools in the district of Cachar to act as feeders to tho zilla school, 
and the zilla school at JSilchar is therefore in still a greater degree than other zilla schools 
mado up of foreigners, i.e. the children of the Bahus employed professionally or officially in 
the station. Only 14 hoys out of tho 125 total are natives of Cachar district, and five only 
are Muhammadans. Tho roof of the school-house, which had been destroyed by fire, is now 
nearly repaired. 

The Deputy Commissioner repoi is with favor on tho progress in surveying ; it appears 
that tho head-master has taken the subject in hand himself, and not left it entirely to the 
temporary care of the peripatetic teacher. 

3. Grant-in-aid schools there have been in Cachar hitherto none ; but tho newly appointed 
Officiating Deputy Inspector reports that tho district may in future support tiro, viz. one 
at the sadr station, one at llylakandi. 

4. The schools in the district (up to the last few months) have *boen three only — 
Government model schools. Of thoso one was a Manipuri school under a Manipuri teacher, 
and in a sense has been satisfactory, tho other two have for many years cost much and 
effected next to nothing. The Officiating Deputy Inspector considers their sit os were most 
unfortunately selected, and also that tho kind of education given by the pandits (picked 
normal school pupils) was by no means so attractive to tho people as the new pathsala course. 

5. The new grant for primary schools in Cachar is Its. 250 per month, giving a 
minimum of 50 pathsalas, supposing that overy pathsala is granted the maximum allowance. 
In Cachar the preliminary steps were necessary of providing gurus, for which purpose two 
training classes wore opened— ono at Silcliar, one at llylakandi. 

By 31st March 1873 there woro at w,ork 19 now pathsalas, containing 637 Ihws, and 12 
moro were on the point of being opened. Of those about 50 wore Cacharis, 210 Mani^uris, 
160 Muhammadans, and 200 Ilindu-Bengalis. Only on<* plantation school is reported. s 

Tho Offieating Deputy Inspector reports that all classes appear excellently disposed 
towards docepting tho new pathsala education on the Government terms, viz. that Government 
finds tho money. He thinks that the tiacharis are particularly zealous, and does not anti- 
cipate any insuperable difficulty in getting the Manipuri girls into schools. Tho Deputy 
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9 

f 

Inspector considers the new pathsala oourse to be admirably adapted for the district. He says 
in tno most decisive terms that the people do not care to learn literature, mathematics, &o., in 
a school, but are very anxious to learn enough of country arithmetic, writing, and forms of 
documents, to bo able to transact o/i even terms their business with muktears and Cachar 
people. There would appear no reason to doubt that the whole sum provided for primary 
it is now ait assigned. schools in Cachar will be satisfactorily appropriated within 

Juty. c\ b. c. a few months, and that any further sum which the Govern- 

ment can provide may also be usefully expended. 



Statistical Return of #11 the Schools in the Cachar District for the year ending 31.s*£ March 1873. 
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13. 

RETURN OP RACE. 

Return of Race of Pupils of all the Schools in District Cachar on the Rolls on Z\st March 1873 . 



llenpalis. 

Uriyas. 

Nepalis. 

Mtuiipuiis. 

Caeharis. 

Hindustani. 

Hind vs— 






I 

i 

Hrahmans 

50 



7 

• 

3 


Khetris or Khln.tr is 

7 


1 

178 

49 

4 


Vaidyas 

10 







K ay as t has 

00 

1 


4 




Xahasaks # .. 

Mi 





' 


Other castes above the lowest 

20 







Howes, Chunduls, Haris 

lto 

1 





• ! 

Total of Hindus ... i 

302 

1 ! 

1 

180 

40 

7 i 

! 

MdlAMMADANS j 


j 






Shias • . ... j 

22 

.... ! 





• 


Simis 

150 



35 

: 



Total of Muhammadans 

172 

, i .. 

35 

* 



Grand Total 

534 

i 

1 

224 

40 

7 

8lti 


0 . 


RETURN OF RACE. 

IPt urn of Race' of Teachers of all the. Schools in District Cachar on 31*1 March 1873. 


Hindis— 

]>r:th mans 

Ktu'trib or Kshetris 

Vaidyas . . 

K ay a- 1 lias 

Xahasaks ... 

Ollier rastes above the lowest 

Total of Hindus 

« 

fjjHlfeT IANS— 

Protestants 

Roman Catholics 

Total of Christians 
Orani) Total 


JJengal is. 

Manijmris. 

Grand Total. 

10 

. 

' , 

* 

1 

! 

1 

i .. . 

2t 

i 

1 


| 1 



| t 



3 



27 

1 

8 
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Eastern Circle — Cachar. 


E. 


Return thawing the Clast of Instruction at all the Schools in District Cachar in the month of 

March 1873 . *. 




Uppbh Stage. 

| Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 





1 Comprising pupils who have not attained 





the standard of 

the 3rd class of a 


No. of pupilti 
in the schools 
•on 81st March 
1S73. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to that 
of the 1st and 2nd 

Comprising all pupils 
who are not enumer- 
ated In the other 
columns numbered 
1, 8, 4. Well prepared 
pupils arc usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

school reading the vernacular scholar- 
ships course. Pupils arc usually four 
years in this stage. 


classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 

Cannot read, write, 
and understand easy 
sentences in their 



in this stage. 


tongue. 

mother tongue. 

. , 


1 

2 

X • 

; i 

1 

Boys 

NIC 

St 

7«j 

1 8ft 

j 549 

Girls 

X 




.. 

1 % 

• 





• i 

! 

1 0 

Total 

sin 

23 

79 

i 

loft 

! 'V" 


Return of all the Schools in the Cachar District for the gear ending 3 1 st March 1873, arranged 
as in Tahir I of Iasi year’s Ed neat ion Report. • 


. _ . 




- 

— 






Number of 
schools. 

I 

| Fees and 
| tines. 

Government 

grant. 

Local sub- 
scription. 

Total wist. 

Number of 
scholars on 
31st March. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 




Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Km. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



Higher Class ... 

Government 

1 

1,417 ft 9 

1.928 13 3 

41 11 5 

3.282 2 9 

125 

118 

Middle Class ... 

I 


1 





40 

3S 

^Government 

3 

S3 13 0 

4N3 13 (1 

7 2 0 

• 

ft «M 8 0 

83 

! 

r.n 

Bower Class ,,,-j 

' Pat hsalos 

IN 

103 12 0 

1ft 2 V « 

133 0 0 

8NN 0 8 

598 

539 

i 

1 

L Unaided 

Aided 

1W> 

1C 0 0 



18 0 0 

1.377 

53 


• 

Girls’ 

2 

142 8 9 


112 8 9 







Total 

12N 

1,049 n 9 

2,7«5 5 8 

INI 13 ft 

4.373 0 0 

2,259 | 

SljO 
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CHITTAGONG DIVISION. 

2. This report consists of, firstly, the reports and returns as sent up from the different 
districts ; and secondly, abstracts of these reports and returns, and tho present general report 
written by myself. • 

There is a set of abstraot returns for each of the districts in the five forms sanctioned by 
Government and marked A, B, 0, I), E, respectively ; and a similar abstract return for the 
whole division is given by merely adding the returns of four districts into one. 

3. The totals of tho figures do not in many cases coincide where thej^ should do. The 
details of 1,400 boys in the pathsalas of Brahmanbaria sub-division could not be got in, the 
Deputy Inspector being fully engaged at head-quarters and tho Sub-Inspector for Brahman- 
baria not then sanctioned. There are other loss important gaps in the returns from similar 
causes ; but on the whole I think the figures will suffice for tho real practical end wanted in 
a report, though they are deficient in arithmetical neatness. 

4. My dealing with tho figures in the district reports has boon purely ministerial. I 
have left out altogether in the divisional report some that have evidently been got up by 
a mistaken interpretation of the headings of the columns ; and the amounts of grants, &c., 
whioh can bo checked from papers in my office, I have corrected where erroneously given in 
the district reports. 

5. Tho state of the ‘higher English school education in tho division is shown in the 
subjoined table : — 


Number of !_ 


I Numb Kit or boys passed University' 

Entrance Examination tn i Merit mark, 
January 1873. | i.r. each bov 

in tin* 3rd di- 
vision count - 
vil 1, in tho 
2ml 2, in tin- 
1st 3. 


District. 

| School a ml its class. 

buys on 31st. 
March 1873. 

Division 

Division 

Division 




I. 

11. 

111. 


C Zilla, Government 

199 


2 

9 

1 

3 

Chittagong 

v Albert, private 

208 



1 

Noakluili 

Zilla, Government 

103 


3 



e Zilla, Government 

191. 


4 

1 

Comilla 






( Mogultali, private 

141 


1 



Total. 


This table shows at a glance how far the private higher schools are still behind the 
zilla soliools. It may be true that some changes are desirable in the Comilla zilla school, 
and that at Chittagong the results attained during tho last few years are not such as were 
shown (by tho same head-master too) in the olden times. But in the district reports the dis- 
satisfaction expressed with the zilla schools is (it appears to me) stronger than the facts 
warrant. I fully admit that, as tho Magistrate states, the discipline in tho Comilla school is 
defective, and I agree with an opinion of the Deputy Inspector, Comilla, expressed to me 
privately, that if tho Comilla zilla school vfas properly driven, tho Mogultali school could 
not keep open three months. Still the Comilla zilla sciipoHs in a much better state than 
it has been for many years past, and the result of the last entrance examination is a very 
creditable result, considering that the present head-master has had the school only three years. 
At Noakhali a private “ middle ” Englhji sohool has been opened in the station at very low 
fees, which has attracted a number of the boys in the lower clasps of the zilla school. The 
Noakhali zilla school never was so strong as at present, taking the number of boys in the 
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four upper classes, and the general standard in those olassos ; and I mention this fact to show 
that great caution should always be exercised in drawing conclusions from educational figured 
statements, as on paper the Noakhali zilla school appears declining. 

I do not consider there is any reason to deplore the existence of the private higher 
schools in zilla stations. If they can, without any Government aid, keep on their logs in 
competition with a highly subsidized Government school, that is a lull and sufficient justifica- 
tion for their existence. I believe they rarely could do this if the Education Department had 
the entire management of the zilla schools, i.e. 1 believe a staff of masters could be trans- 
ferred to a contested position like Oomilla, who would surely shut up the Mogultali school. 
But I do not particularly wish to shut it up ; though neither I nor, I believe, any person with 
any experience in the Education Department would ever give Government grants to two 
schools of the same class close together and competing. ' 

ti. There are great complaints of the crowds of imperfectly educated English-knowing 
babus. spoilt for all productive labor, and keenly pushing for karani work : half of whom 
hardly can possibly get such employment, the other half* idling at their homes in the villages 
and fed by their lelatives. It is the private higher English schools of tho station that pro- 
duce this class beyond all other kinds of schools, and it is an anomaly that I have never been 
able to fathom that those Englishmen who are most warm about the over-supply of half- 
English-knowing babus are often the loudest in praising these private higher schools unduly 
in comparison with tho Government schools. 

7. On the whole, I consider higher English education is steadily advancing in the 
' Chittagong division, and* that the zilla schools are in a healthier state than 'at any time since 

T came here in I860. 

8. In the expenditure of Government in tho table (A), I have taken out the survey 
teaching cost as a special item. For the year under report too it only attached to one school, 
Chittagong, whero tho expense during the year was Rs. 511 : thcro were also some consider- 
able bills for instruments, the cost of which will como into tho current year’s account. 

, It is early to speak of the surveying results. I have not been satisfied with the progress 
in the zilla schools of the Dacca division, and 1 have lately issued a circular to the zilla 
schools concerning the teaching of surveying, which is here copied. 

“ There exists in sOme zilla schools a misapprehension that the teaching of surveying is provided for by 
the appointment of a special surveying tcachcj’, and that tho ordinary staff of teachers has nothing to do 
with the matter. 

“The peripatetic surveying teacher is more particularly intended to teach tho boyslhe field work, and 
to instruct, them in the so-called ‘drawing,’ i.e. the construction and lettering of handsome map-work. 
For this his visit of three months may be highly advantageous, provided that tho hoys have already been 
properly brought forward in geometry and the theory of surveying, so that they aro in a position to profit 
by hi > teaching, ami so that the special teacher’s time and efforts may not be wasted in teaching elements 
which every man of ordinary education in mathematics is supposed able to teach. 

The tirst three teachers in every zilla school are supposed fully qualified to take the boys through the 
firht 1M) pages of Todhuiiter’s Mensuration, also through the two chapters on surveying ; also to teach the 
boys plotting to scale ?»nd construction of geometrical figures? This at least may be considered us part of 
the ordinary school woik. Many of the older zilla school teachers have also learnt plotting from field 
books and had some practice in field work. , 

“The zilla school requires a large stock of in-door instruments to carry this out properly, i e. 
compasses, >cales, heavy rulers, protractors, thick paper, proper pencils, India-rubber, Indian ink, &c. 

’The zilia school* also require large roomy solid tables and properly lighted rooms, which they have 
ri<>t generally got at present; but I am bringing the subject under the notice of Government.” 

The main features of it were : — 

l#/.— That the ordinary zilla school teachers should teach surveying as part of the 
regular work, and that they should not attempt to given professional education 
in it, but should teach only the in-door work. 

ln<l . — That every zilla school must be provided with a large well-lighted room, with 
solid flat tables sufficient to accommodate 20 to 80 boys at work at the same 
time on plotting and drawing. 

W. — That each zilla sc hool should lie supplied with compasses, soalos, &c., sufficiently 
to permit the whole of cither of the two upper classes to work at once. 

I///.* -That money should be spent in substantial money prizes for proficiency to tho 
boys rather than on special teachers. If there are good prizes to be got, teachers 
will soon spring !ip,*and it is much safer to pay for results. 

o//'. — The peripatetic teachers should take the boys into the field, show them the uso 
of the instruments, and do the utmost/ they could to give the boys an impression 
of the practical nature of the work ; but should not be expected to turn the 
boys out qualified as professional surveyors. 
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i). The middle English education is tested by tho minor scholarship examination, 
of which the subjoined table shows the results : — 



Districts. 

Number of mi3dle 
English schools 
which competed at 
the minor scholar- 
ship examination. 

Number 
of ho vs who 
competed. 

Number of 
boys passed. 

Number 
[of scholarships 
obtained. 

Chittagong 


2 


2 

2 

Comilla 


4 


15 

3 

Noukhali 


2 





These scholarships were distributed almost entirelyby the marks throughout the Eastern 
Circle, *>. Chittagong division was allowed very little advantage irP competing with 
Dacca, on the ground of boing educationally backward; Dacca obtained 13 scholarships 
and Chittagong 5, which is not greatly out of proportion to population ; Dacca passed 
70, Chittagong 20, also not greatly behind ; but Chittagong division is more behind than 
these figures indicate. There are a few excellent middle English schools in the division, 
as Puttia and Bfahmanbaria, which keep up a good show in the competitive examination ; 
but tho middle English schools of zilla Chittagong are, as a whoh*, very poor. The Magis-c 
trate of Chittagong is prepared to throw them over and abolish thorn. That was my feeling 
in my first tours as Inspector of Schools, but I now feel that any school almost is better than 
no school, that no good is over done by abolisaing schools, and that the right plan is 
to keep patiently on improving them little by little. 

10. The middle vernacular education is tested by the vernacular scholarship examina- 
tion. The subjoined table shows tho results for 1873 : — 


Districts 

Number of schools | 
of all kinds which 
competed at the 
vernacular exami- 
nation. 

Number 
of hoys who 
computed. 

Number of 
hoys passed. 

• 

Number 
!uf scholarships 
[ obtained. 

Chittagong 

3 

12 [ 

8 

i 3 

Comilla 

i 16 

63 [ 

38 

3 

Noakhali 

13 

49 

28 

6 


In this examination a certain number of scholarships wore reserved territorially for 
Chittagong division, so they afford no test for comparison with Dacca division ; but tho 
pass standard is the same in both divisions, and whereas Dacca passed ‘IDS, Chittagong passed 
1\ only. Chittagong Division is here sadly behind, and Chittagong zilla especially so. 

11. There was formerly a great difficulty in supplying well-trained pandits to Chitta- 
gong zilla, as the Dacca normal school pandits do not in goiK. d liko to servo so far away 
from homo. Tho normal school was accordingly moved from Comilla (in » which zilla the 
Dacca normal school boys are generally glad to serve) to Chittagong. Tho supply of 
pandits in Chittagong is considered to have been hereby improved, but the school can never 
be said to have flourished in Chittagong. The head-master, though a man of integrity 
and great ability, is chiefly wrapt up in Sanskrit, and lias not been a very popular head- 
master. If Government rotaius one normal school in Chittagong (which the Magistrate 
recommends) a new head-master would be appointed, and I should hope to soo a great iy 
enlarged sohool. 

12. The new rules for minor and vernacular scholarships promulgated on 5th October 

1872 make two very important changes (among other things) — 1st, no school is in future 
to get more than two scholarships; 2nd, tho teaching of geometry is to be altogether dropped, 
and the standard in pelieotetics lowered in qj-der to teach surveying. % 

The first proviso appears aimed with tho object that there shall in future bo no good 
vernacular schools ; the second seems to proceed on the Aft-tried and oft-discardod plau 
of trying to run before you can walk. 

The tKjee station vernacular schools |of Chittagong, Noakhali, and Comilla havo been 
excellent schools. I found the Chittagong (Mirahiya) first •class in January last com- 
pletely broken up by tho rule above quoted. Several boys, I was told, had gone down into 
villages to read a year there, so as not to be disqualified for taking scholarships. 
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At the Noakhali vernacular sohool a still more extraordinary result had been produced. 
The new scholarship rules have raised the limit of age for the vernaoular scholarship 
from 14 to 15. So the head-master of Noakhali had got in his first class four or five heavy 
boys (who would be disqualified for scholarships in 1874 by ago) reading the easy scholar- 
ship course for 1873 ; and in the second class he had got 15 good boys reading entirely 
generally. The head-master told me that out of his five or six heavy boys he oould 
certainly secure two scholarships, and that he was keeping back all his prime lads who could 
bo “ready for anything” in 1874, when he hoped the restriction of two scholarships for 
each school could be removed. 

73. One of the greatest difficulties in measuring the effeot of any of the changes 
lately ordered is, that hardly any one of theso changes has come fully and bond, fide into 
operation. In spite of all that can bo said, the people will regard them as mere temporary 
interruptions of the legitimate course of nature. This unfortunate idea, which has been 
strengthened by tho permission of subsequent modifications in the orders of Government, 
has produced very lamentable results. 

A rule was issued forbidding the teaching of Sanskrit in zilla schools. This was 
afterwards modified so far that the boys of the three first classes might learn Sanskrit 
provided there were not less than 10 boys in the class who desired to do so. At Noakhali 
there are 14 boys in the third class, 12 in the second, and 3 in the first. The boys in the 
third and second classes have elected to learn Sanskrit, and are doing so. Next year there 
will probably be not more than 7 or 8 boys in the first class (the whole of a class can 
rarely be removed, and tho upper classes fine off smaller), and consequently those boys who 
. have been on Sanskrit twQ, years will be compelled to read Bengali after all for their univer- 
sity entrance examination, or, more probably, will in some way or other be driven to 
evade the orders of Government. I do not believe these boys would ever have risked, 
under their circumstances, tho commencing c of Sanskrit, had they not calculated on some 
further change or overruling of tho Government orders. In cases of this kind the position 
of the Inspector is a most harassing one ; all he can do is to talk ; and what line ho is to 
take to the expectant teachers and boys with a due regard to truthfulness, has sometimes 
taxed my utmost ingenuity to devise. 

In short, the time has passed for these compromises ; the heel of Government should bo 
set firmly down ; Sanskrit should be abolished in all Government schools, and any Govern- 
ment pandit found giving private lessons in Sanskrit should be at once dismissed the 
Government service. , 

14. The circle schools have been fairly successful hitherto in the Chittagong division, 
but they are now invaded injuriously by the primary pathsalas. The guru of a circle 
pathsala who has to teach up to the standard of the third class of a middle vernacular 
school, obtains only Ks. 0 to lie. 14 per month Government pay ; the guru of a primary pathsala 
who has to teach the barest rudiments, obtains Us. 24 to Its. 5 por month Government pay. 
Hence it is almost compulsory on every guru of a circle pathsala to apply for a primary 
school grant for his pathsaia and break up the circle. 

It is clear that circles cannot thus stand. The Magistrate of Comilla proposes 
to break up the circles and add the circle money to the primary pathsala grant ; the 
Magistrate of Chittagong proposes to give the circle pathsala gurus 11s. 2 4 per month 
Government money, being the minimum (practically) of a primary school grant. < 

I entirely approve the Magistrate of Chittagong's view, and havo written a letter to 
Government recommending the adoption (virtually) of his plan throughout the East Bengal 
educational circle. The fact is that if we keep all the middle schools we have got, the 
number of schools of one class, the primary, will still be so preponderating that tho general 
standard of education will bo sufficiently watered down. 

1 5. The old pathsalas are the class formerly called Bhudev indigenous schools, of which 
only 7 had been established in the Chittagong division previously to 30th September 1872. 
They were intended to teach a considerably higher standard than that proposed for the new 
primary schools, and they generally do so, sometimes teaching up to the standard of the 
middle class schools. It must be understood, however, that all schools are classed according 
to the highest class they contain : the old middle schools and circle schools classed as middle, 
because they taught up to the vernacular scholarship standard generally, had a small 
proportion of boys in the upper classes, and tho lowest class commenced from the very rudi- 
ments of writing. 

16. Hence, previously to 30th September 1872, though tho proportion of primary 
schools shown was small, the proportion of primaiy education was very large. 

.The present return (E) for tho Chittagong division shows that out of 12,970 sohool - 
boys for whom particulars hhve* been obtained (and those for whom particulars have not 
been obtained, may safely be set down as all in the primary stage), 11,283 are in tho primary 
stage of education; and considering the 8,081 t^ys in the new pathsalas to be all in the 
primary stage, we shall have in other schools a f large majority of boys in the primary 
stage, as is undoubtedly the case, though the argument hero drawn from the figures must 
not be pressed as capable of any accuracy. 
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Looking at the matter another way: of 4,157 boys at schools on 31st March 1873 
under the four heads A*, 13, 0, D (i.c. the old schools), at most only 235 were in the upper 
stage and 1,475 in the middle stage of education. This is considerably understated, because 
the 993 boys in unaided schools (Albert, Mogultali, •Bogola, &o.) contain a considerable 
number of boys who have emerged from the primary stage. 

17. We are now in a position to estimate what has been effected by the new primary 
pathsala grant of 30th September 1872. Between 1st January 1873 and 1st April 1873 
it has added 8,081 boys at school (almost all in the primary stage) to the 5,150 who were 
at sohool before in schools aided or under inspection. These boys wore in 27G schools, nearly 
all of which were new schools. In the district of Noakhali the number of boys at school 
was raised at a blow from 887 to 3,435, exclusive of the “ unaided schools, 1 ” of which many 
would be pathsalas called into being by the hope of getting a primary grant. Nearly half 
of the new school boys were Muhammadans. And this effect was produced in what we have 
always hitherto considered a backward zilla, with a population prejudiced against education. 
The people have in fact everywhere wolcomed cordially the new schools ; they are every- 
where ready to learn writing and native accounts entirely at the Government expense. I 
have always thought they were, but the success of the new primary schools® in such districts 
as Noakhali and Cachar has been beyond my most sanguine expectations. 

18. The Secretary of State has repeatedly laid it down that a purely Government 
system of schools should not be established here, and that Government should meroly aid 
local efforts. So it would appear that the new primary schools are a departure from orders 
at head-quarters. But they are no more so than the old circle schools, which were Govern- 
ment schools in all but name ; but you will soe that something vats collected in them under 
the head of fees, ’whereas in the new primary schools the people generally resist fees, telling 
tho guru that ho is paid by Governiner 4 ; and ought not to ask a fee. I have been clamour- 
ing for the last six years for more circle money ( i.c . more Government lower class schools), 
ancL never could get a pice. I think it must now bo clear that there is hardly any limit 
to tne spread of schools as long as Government pays ; and that either tho Magistrate, a police 
darogah, or an Inspector of Schools, who wields the Government purse, can show muen the 
same results. 

19. From the money returns it appears that out of Its. 6,000 granted for primary 
schools up to 31st March 1873, only Its. 1,073 were actually spent by that date ; but no mis- 
taken conclusion must be drawn therefrom. Ten of the schools wero established bofore 
January, and consequently only drew one month’s pay in the final year ended 31st March 
1873, instead of four months’ pay, as provided by His Honor in tho minute of 30th September 
1872. There was a mistake made by Government regarding the last half lakh for primary 
schools entrusted to the Educational Department to distribute in July 1872. Very little of 
this money was actually drawn before 30th September 1872, and Government thought the 
Education Department supine in tho matter ; but though not much money had boon drawn, 
all the schools (and in fact more than all) to take tho money had been started. The delay 
in drawing the money arose chiefly beeauso Government saddled* the half lakh with the 
condition of a cross reference to another department ; and it was not of much importance, as 
the schools knew that tho grants could afterwards be sanctioned with effect from tho date on 
which they actually got to work. 

So in the distribution of this new primary fund, all tho money disposable was virtually 
assigned in Comilla and Noakhali by 31st March 1873, and not half tho money was 
assigned in Chittagong ; but the Magistrate in Chittagong had really got more schools by 
that date than wore at work in either of the other zillas. 

20. The course of instruction in the new primary schools is in a irftijority of cases 
confined to tho pathsala course as contemplated by His Honor in tho minute of the 30th 
September 1872. But this is by no moans universally tho caso, and the new primary schools 
are not even at starting more homogeneous than other classes of schools. In a large number of 
the new pathsalas the arithmetic is more or less anglicised ; and it must be so, for even the old- 
fashioned men are conscious that the English arithmetical methods are moro powerful, and 
some of them teaoh rule of throe. 

In the interior of Noakhali, near Bogamganj, I visited two new primary schools, Eklash- 
nur and Marisliwari, in one day. At Eklashpur there was a Hindu guru ; more than half the 
toys were Musalmans. Only two boys could read a little, the rest were not out of the 
writing stage, and half were very young boys, quite beginners. This pathsala was very near 
the type oonoeived by Ilis Honor, but even jiore all the boys above the very young must 
have commencod their education somehow before the date of 30th September 187 2. 

At Marishwari nearly every boy was a Musalman, and tke teaoher a Musalman also. 
The first bazar arithmetio questions proposed the boys worked out duly bv rule of three in 
the latest approved form. I then gave them the three sides of a triangular field, and the 
first two boys evaluated y/s. a. S—b. i S—c. This was an extreme case ; thero was nothing 
resombling a pathsala about the place ; the boys were all sitting up on benches and reading. 
The point which I desire to urge (and on which I have insisted before) is, that it is as 
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impossible as it is undesirable to keep down the standard of a school. Where the boys have 
once got confidence in rule of three, it is quite hopeless to try to persuade them to go back to 
Bengali practice : where the boys know that the Bengali rule (square of the quarter girth) 
gives the area of a triangular field grossly wrong, it is no use forbidding thein to use the 
correct rule. I would recommend that every case whore a school holding a primary grant 
reads abovo the pathsala standard should be treated with great lenienoy : the proportion of 
schools of very low educational standard is sufficiently overwhelming. But as laid down 
by the Director with reference to the pathsala grant of July 1872, every sohool that accepts a 
pathsala grant should bo bound to provide pathsala education for all classes. 

21. The question will have suggested itself — how did the Muhammadan boys of Marish- 
wari get their education ? The primary pathsala had been open but a few weeks when I 
visited it, and they certainly did not get it there. I have now visited a good many of the new 
pathsalas, some in jungly and very out-of-the-way places, and I have found very few cases 
where all the boys wero beginners. Generally half the boys had arrived at a stage which on 
the tedious Bengali system takes boys usually two years to reach. 

I have been long aware that there existed in this country a vast indigenous . education, 
but these new primary schools have astonished me, and several of the Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools have told me that they have been surprised too. We can never have appreciated at all 
the extent of this indigenous education, which appears to exist generally among the Muham- 
madans as well as among the Hindus. It is truo that in the new pathsalas the great mass of the 
boys come, not from the lowest social class, but from the lowest but one, still the amount of 
useful education abroad, not represented in any of our educational figured returns, must 
' be enormous. I have questioned some of the lower class Muhammadan boys how they 
learned to write, and the general answor is that they learned something at home from a 
father or uncle — less seldom they say they Jearnt in a shop. 

22. We are thus somewhat prepared for the statement of the Deputy Inspector of 
Chittagong, that in the central populous parts of that Muhammadan zilla there is hardly a 
village that does not contain at least one pathsala. This is also the opinion of Kailas Chandra 
Sen, some years Deputy Inspector of Schools thero, and the Magistrate of Chittagong appears 
fVilly to accept the statement, and goes so far as to say that probably there were hardly any 
boys in the new pathsalas up to 81st March 1878 who would not have boon at school had the 
new pathsala grant not been sanctioned. The suocess of these new pathsalas has been so 
unexampled, that the detractors of the Government scheme now depend solely on the assertion 
that all the boys brought newly into school by the primary grant of 80th September 1872, 
would have learnt their writing and native arithmetic at home without any interference or 
expenso by Government, and that in fact a large number of the boys brought into the now 
pathsalas had previously learnt to write and cipher up to the standard of their years. 

There is a very largo element of truth in these assertions, though I do not consider that 
it forms any serious impeachment of tho wisdom and value of the grant given for pathsalas 
on 80th September 1872.* I cannot believo that so largo a sum of Government money has 
been spent on this class of schools without imparting a great stimulus to primary education. 
We have certainly got a large number of gurus teaching, who would not bo teaching but for the 
grant of 30th September 1872. We have also a largo number of gurus beating up boys and 
starting schools in hopes of getting their share of Government pay. Of the younger boys 
who have been brought as beginners into the new pathsalas, I must believe that oven on the 
date, 31st March 1873, a large number would not have commenced their education at all but 
for tho new grant. 

23. It mu«st also be remarked that this indigenous domestic education was of a very 
limited and unimprovable character. The boys learnt to write and do somo simple accounts ; 
they much more rarely learnt to read ; and when they are brought into the new pathsalas, 
and a book put in their hand, we have already commenced raising tho standard of education. 
And by once getting these boys in large numbers to schools, we have made a great step to 
improving their education further. We now have got them where we can get at them. 

24. There has been considerable discussion concerning the permanence of these new 

pathsalas, whether, when tho novelty wears off, tho boys will stay. I think they will, or if 
not, I think as long as the gurus have Government pay depending on it, they will sweep a 
succession of little boys into their pathsalas and so diffuse a knowledge of writing and acoounts 
more widely than if the stream was loss rapid. Whether the elder boys will stay on is a 
more dqjibtful question ; I think many of them will. We have a considerable number of oldor 
boys come to the new pathsalas who can alroadyVrite and keep accounts up to their standard 
of practical utility ; but thoy jjomo to school from an irrepressible desire to learn something 
more. It may be as difficult to prove altogether from first principles that advance of 
education is a'good as that advance of civilization is a good ; but the two things have the 
common property, that when once set going retrognssion is generally impossible. • Those who 
allow themselves to be oncer drawn into the stream have neither the will nor the power to 
get out. • 
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25. Tho opinion advanced formerly by the Magistrate of Mymensingh, that the 
pathsalas are the proper place for tho Muhammadan boys, has reoeived unequivocal confirmation 
from our experience with the new pathsalas. The Muhammadans come into these schools, if 
not in proportion to their population, yet in such large**and increasing numbers that I think 
it is clear that we neod tako no trouble to devise any other special schools for them. Groat 
pains have boon taken to get as many Musalman gurus as possible, but I incline to tho belief 
that where a Hindu guru can bo got, as generally he can, who teaches better than any 
Muhammadan guru procurable, tho Muhammadans prefer the Hindu guru. Among the lower 
class of Muhammadans and Hindus of East Bengal I see very little of the antipathy of race, 
and I would be very careful to do nothing to encourage tho growth of such ideas. Instead 
of giving primary grades to maktabs, I think it is much better to start national schools, 
i.c. pathsalas, who^e tho education is altogether secular. The Muhammadan boys will attond 
these as wo see, and they generally also attend a maktab, where they get their religious 
education. I see no objection but every advantage in this state of things. 

26. As regards the upper and middle classes of Muhammadans tho Government of ludia 
has finally ordered that the encouragoment to them shall bo limited to ^keeping an extra 
teacher or teachers of Arabic and Persian at tho Chittagong school. This of course will effect 
nothing ; but I do not think there is any large body of Muhammadans of the upper and middle 
classes in East Bengal and I do not wish to propose anything else. 

The returns appendod for the Chittagong division show the boys at school on 31st. 

March 1873 to be — 

Hindus . . . . . . . . # . . 8,086 

Musalmans . . . . . . . . . . 4,351 

Total .. IS, 437 


27. Female education is at a low enough point in the Chittagong division. There i^ 
one private (and strictly religious or conventual) school for Foringhi girls connected with 
the Catholic Church at Chittagong. There is an aided school at Noakhali station attended 
by half-a-dozen femalo infants, the daughters of the Deputy Inspector of Schools and one 
or two of his friends. 

1 have long hold that there should bo no femalo infant schools in this country, or at least 
that Government should not aid them. 

Ut . — Tlioy are exorbitantly expensive. 

2nd . — They sit irregularly. Noitlier the pandit nor tho parents in general rare whe- 
ther the girls aro pushed ou or no. What they care for is generally the Govern- 
ment grant or tho fame of a girls’ school. 

3rd . — Tho girls being thus neglected, taught only an hour or two with numerous 
holidays and little zeal, the standard attained is extremely low. If a girls’ 
school can show one or two girls who can read Bengali fluently, this is a great 
result. 

4th . — The infant girls, at least of the lower classes, play about all day with the hoys, and 
ts therefore it is didicult to see what reason there is for infant girls’ schools at all, 
or why they should not read in the boys’ schools. 

The returns for the yoar endod 31st March 1873, for tho Dacca division, show at least; 
250 girls reading in boys’ schools, and I hope this plan, the advantages of which aro so very 
obvious, may extend. The girls are carried on with the hoys, and cost nothing extra. Tho 
Director of Public Instruction sanctioned some time ago the giving a reward to every head 

1 ) audit for every girl he can produce who shall read and understand easy Bengali (say 
iodhoday). This sanction requires advertisement, and a largo increase in the amount. L 
would recommend for tho current year Its. 20 per girl reward; tho rate would of course ho 
reduced in future years as tho number of girls becomes larger. 

Government grants-in-aid might still bo given to adult girls’ schools open to inspection, 
though both in England and America tho whole tendency at present is in favor of mixed 
schools for all ages. 

28. Reviewing at one glance the education of the division, I consider tho present pros- 
pects encouraging. The higher schools are all improving, the grant-in-aid funds ihave just, 
received a very large increase, sufficient to enable the District Committees to givo aid to all 
deserving schools, the new primary schools have been esthblfebod with complete success, and 
the number of boys at our scnools more than doubled in three months.* 


* The paragraphs from 29 to 41 are tho same as paragraphs 21 to 3ft inclusive in the report for tho Dacca division prink* 

above up. 160 — 100 — W. S. A. • 

29 
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41. In tho different district reports the names of persons are brought forward to whom 
the causo of education has boon greatly indebted during tliis year. The liberality of 
Moharani Surnamoe extends over all Bengal. Adjoined is a table showing the amounts given 
by her to various schools in this division, which reached this offioo in the year under report : — 


Districts. 

Names ot’ Schools. 

Amount. 

Total. 



Its. 

A. P. 

Es. A. P. 


fBaratiala pathsala 

... 20 

0 O 



j Lamellar 

... 20 

0 0 


Noakhali 

. . . ^ Chandpur pathsala 

... 20 

0 0 



| Harishpur 

... 20 

0 0 



^Khilpara 

... 20 

0 0 

TOO O 0 
20 0 0 

Chittagong 

... Parakora 


... 

Comill v 

f Muradnagar 
\Durgapur 

20 

... 20 

0 o 

0 0 

40 0 0 

• 





Total 


... 

160 0 0 



Statistical Return of all the Schools in the Chittagong Division for the gear ending the 31 st March 1873. 
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RETURN OF RACE. 


Return of Race of Pupi/s of tht Schools in the Chittagong Division on the Rolls on 

31#/ March 1873. 


Brahmans 

khetris or Kshetris 

Vaidyus 

Karas than 

X ahasaks 

Kaibarthas « ... 

Sonar banian 

Other castes above the lowest 
Domes, Chundals, Haris 


Total of Hindus 


MUHAMMADANS— 


Shias 

Suuis 


Total of MuhamraaJai 


Protestants 
Human Catholics 


Total of Christians 


14 

15 


.S 

» £ 


1 I 


liUDDHlSTH 

OT&KRS 


Grand Total 


3 21 20 412 


1 15 5 11 21 20 412 4 1 10 11.524 


Besides those already entered there are 1,469 boys who could not he entered here owing to the incompleteness of the Comilla return. 
>f these 928 are Hindus and 541 Muhammadans and the) all belong to the Bruhmauboria sub-division. 


RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Teachers of all the Schools in the Chittagong Division on 31#/ March 1873. 



Bengalis. 

Burmese. 

Hindus— 






Brahmans 




108 


Khctris and Kshetris 

... 



14 


Vaidyas * 



... 


103 


Kavasthas 

N abas aka 



... 

139 

9 


Kaibarthas 

Siuarbaniaa 

Other caste* above the lowest 





12 


l>«irnt.-, Cbundals. Haris ... 



... 

... 

1 



Total of Hindu* 


... 

386 


Ml HAMM A DANS— 






shins ... 

sunis ... 

... 

... 


72 



Total of Muhammadans 


... 

72 


CHftlHTlANx— 






Protestants 


... 


2 


Rumnn Cat^idirs 

, 

i 


1 


• 

Totjd of Christians 


... 

3 


Hl-ddhists 

... ... ... ... ... ... 

Ml 

... 


1 

Othbim (Brahmas) 

1 

4 " 

... 

2 



Go a nd Total 

i 

... 

... 

463 

# l 



. RETURN OF SOCIAL POSITION AND CREED. 

Ri turn of the Social Position of the Pupils in all the Schools in the Chittagong Division for the year ending 31s( JUirch 1873, according to the 

Occupation, Profession, or Trade of their Parents or Guardians. 
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E. 


. Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in the Chittagong Division in the month 

of March 1873 . ” 




UPPBIt staor. 

Middle Sta»x. 

Primary Stage. 


No. of pupils 
i»j tho schools 
on 31st 

Comprising pupils 
who have reached 
a standard equi- 
valent to that of 
the 1st and 2nd 
classes of a school 
teaching the Uni- 

Comprising all pupils 
who aro not enumer- 
ated In the other 
columns numbered 1. 
3, 4. Well prepared 
pupils arc usually lour 
years in this stage. 

Comprising pupils who havo not attained tho 
standard of the 3rd class of a school reading the 
veruaculur scholarships course. l*upils aro 
usually four years in this stage. 

. 

March 1873. 

vorsity Entrance 
Courso. Well pre- 
pared pupils are 
usually two years 
in the stage. 

Cun read, write, and 
understand easy sen- 
tences in their mother 
tongue. 

Cannot road, write, and 
understand easy sen- 
tences In their mother 
tongue. 



1 

2 

3 % 

! * 

i 

Boys 

12.970 

235 

1,475 

4,662 

6,598 

Girls m 

23 



• 3 

i 

20 

Total 

12.903 

235 

1.475 

4663 

! 

j 6.618 

i 


Abstract Return of all the Schools in the Chittagong Division for the year ending March 
1873 , arranged as in Table I of last year’s Education Report . 



Number of 
schools. 

Fees and 
lines. 

Government 

grant. 

Local sub- 
scriptions, Ac. 

Total cost. 

N u m be r of Average 
scholars oil daily 

31st March, attendance. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




f Government 

3 

6,654 10 6 

8,028 15 11 

530 15 0 

14,050 15 1 

517 

1441 

Higher Class ...i 






» 




[.Unaided 

2 

4,106 10 0 


15vS 0 0 

3.899 1 0 

349 

317 


’'Government 

7 

270 10 6 

2,520 4 9 

275 5 0 

3,067 1 3 

214 

174 

Middle Class ...< 

Aided 

67 

6,073 7 0 

8,653 9 9 

7,531 2 3 

21,594 12 0 

2,734 

2,408 

. 

.Unaided 


1,023 6 3 


1,302 4 0 

2,315 4 9 

531 

492 


f Aided 

11 

403 12 0 

530 15 0 

375 4 6 

1,469 0 0 

339 

292 

Lower Class ... 

Pathsalaa 

288 

2,296 6 0 

1,016 6 5j 

1,803 0 Ilf 

5.042 4 91 

8,359 

6,008 


.Uuaidod 

5 

11 1 0 


42 0 0 

53 l 0 

113 

98 

1 

r Government 

2 



4,995 5 1 


4,995 4 3 

09 

68 

Normal .,. J 









( 

lAidod 


10 0 







Girls 

Aided 

1 


103 2 0 

254 13 3 

408 6 0 

8 

6 


Total ... 

890 

20,840 0 6 

25,914 11 Ilf 

12,272 2 Ilf 

56,895 3 10* 

13,233 

10.324 
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REMARKS BY Mr. IT. HANKEY, OFFG. COMMISSIONER OF CHITTAGONG. 

1. Paracj k a i*ii 5 of tho Circle Inspector's Educational Report. a • 

Of the Government zilla schools in tho Chittagong division, the Noakhali school 

appears to have done best in the entrance examination, one boy having passed in tho first 
grade ami throe in the second grade. The Inspector lias therefore good grounds to remark 
that the Noakhali school never was so strong as at present. 

2. The Camilla zilla school stands next in tho list. When tho present Commis- 
sioner first joined this division the backward state of the school attracted the notice of His 
Honor, and the Commissioner thought it advisable to call lor periodical reports fropi tho 
local committee showiug tho progress made by the school. It appears that the school began to 
show progress under the present head-master until after somo months the progress reports 
were done away with. The Inspector says that the discipline of the school 'is defective, but 
cannot help admitting the progress made by the school under tho present regime ; He thinks 
the result of the late entrance examination is very creditable. In 1870-71 none of tho first 
class boys in the Comilla school were doomed fit to go up for the entrance, in 1871-72 three 
were successful, and in 1872-73 five have been successful. This is a sure indication of 
progress. 

3. The Chittagong zilla school has not boon able to compete with the other two 
zilla schools in this division. The simple explanation of tho decline seems to be that the 
head-master has relaxed his energies, and does not evidently pay the same close attention 
to his duties as he did wfitan he first joined tho post. Transfer of tho hcavl-mastor to some 
school in the Dacca division is advisable. I say to the Dacca division, because his pay is 
Ks. 150 a month, whilst that of the head-master of Noakhali school is Rs. 100 and of the 
Comilla school is Rs. 200. lie cannot therefore be sent to either Comilla or Noakhali, 
the salaries being unequal ; and it would be deplorable if tho salaries of the head-master 
of this division were revised, because tho present sealo is gradual, and the head-master oil 
Rs. 100 can now look to the appointment on Its. 150 as a prize appointment, and the head- 
master on Its. 150 can look for promotion to tho post on Rs. 200. Tho salaries, as they are 
at present, are well fixed. Under tho heading of examinations Mr. Clay says: “The 
Deputy Inspector’s report shows steady improvement in tho district performances as regards 
the university entrance examination. This is probably owing to the difficulties with which 
the Government sohbol has had to contend, which have caused it to lose ground, while the 
success of the Albert school students has not been such as to bring up the district rosults to 
a satisfactory figure. Roth the boys who passed in 1871-72 were from the Government 
school, and of the six who passed last year one only belonged to the Albert. The ono 
scholarship was also awarded to a student of the Government school. Iq 1870-71 the results 
were better as regards the number of boys (8) who passed, but none obtained a scholarship. 
The improvement during the year under report, as compared with the previous year, is satis- 
factory, and encourages the hope that still better progress may be made this year.” 

1. The statement showing tho result of tho late entrance examination in. tho Inspector's 
report gives the number of boys passed in each grade* but not tho scholarships. Under the 
recent scholarship rules, two second grade scholarships and six third grade scholarships have 
been allotted by Government to the Chittagong division. Of these 8 scholarships, one 
second grade scholarship was given last time to a boy of tho Noakhali school and another 
second grade scholarship to a boy of tho Mogultali school, threo third grade scholarships 
were given to three boys of tho Comilla school, two third grade scholarships to two 
boys of the Noakhali school, and one third grade scholarship to a boy of the Chittagong 
school. These scholarships are distributed according to the merits of the boys who succeed 
in the examination. Dor instance, a boy who gets tho largest number of marks in this 
division gets a second grade scholarship, and tho next to him in this division also a second 
grade scholarship, and the other six below the two boys above reforrod to get the other six 
scholarships of the third grade. 

5. Paragraph 7 of the Inspector’s report. — This is exceedingly gratifying. In 1871-72 
only 6 boys passed the eutranco examination from tho Government schools in the Chitta- 
gong division. In 1872-73, 14 boys have passed the entrance examination from the 
Government schools. 

6. Paragraph 8 of the Inspector’s report. — Table A shows that there were 399 schools of 
all descriptions in this division, containing 13,23] pupils on the rolls on 31st March 1873. Of 
these, 8?104 are Hindus, 4,351 Muhammadans, 64 Christians, 409 Buddhists, and five others, 
leaving a balance of 238 pupils* not accounted for in the returns. Of the teachers, 386 are 
Hindus, 72 Muhammadans, 3 Christians, 3 Buddhists, and 2 others. 

7. Tho above represents tho number of schools under tho inspection of the* educational 
authorities. Besides the schools mentioned abovo,*there are unaided schools not under the 
inspection of the educational officers. As tho Lieutonaut- Governor attaches much impor- 
tance to information regarding* education beyond tbe means of inspection of educational 
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officers, I give some statistics, of this class of unaided institutions. In the district <»? 
Chittagong about 107 Bengali pathsalas, 1 ]0 Persian or Arabic maktabs, and 20 Sanskrit 
tdls, were reported to exist in 1871-72, but in the year^of report the police have furnished 
a list showing 054 schools (pathsalas, maktabs, &c.,) not returnod in the education reports, 
and even this return is not supposed to be complete. In the district of Noakhali there are 
46 maktabs, 7 Sanskrit tdls ; and the Deputy Inspector reports that the unaided pathsalas 
have greatly merged into our primary schools. The pathsalas which were heretofore exist- 
ing without grants-in-aid have now been aided under the new primary school scheme and 
thus brought under inspection. In the district of Tippera there are 79 pathsalas, 44 
Sanskrit tdls , 116 maktabs. These unrecorded schools in Tippera contain about 3,623 
pupils. 

•6. Paragraph 8 of the Inspector’s report regarding surveying. A survey class was estab- 
lished in the district of Chittagong in .July 1872. The Magistrate of that district reports that 
the attendance in the survey class was on the whole good, though the numbers fell off from 
the original figure when the more difficult part of the work commenced. The falling off 
was chiefly in. the boys of the 3rd and 4 th classes, none of whom attended after September ; 
whereas the attendance of boys of the 1st and 2nd classes was on the whdle better after that 
month. The number of out-students was greatest in September, but at the close of the year 
it was one more than in J uly, when the class was started. Field work could not properly 
commence till November, in which and the following month instruments were received. There 
are no Muhammadans among the out -students,* who are mostly Government servants drawing 
less than Ids. 00 a month. The survey teacher will shortly move to another district in the 
division, as the pourse of instruction in Chittagong is nearly over.# * 

9. Paragraph 9 of the Inspector’s report. — The new rules regulating the allotment of the 
minor and vernacular scholarships will take effect in 1873. Under these rules a sum of 
lis. 3,600 will be available for those scholarships in the Chittagong division, viz. — 

Ks. 1,500 for Chittagong. 

„ i,f)U0 for Tippera. 

„ 6u0 for Noakhali. 

10. The Magistrate of Chittagong has given his reasons at full length for abolishing 
middle class English schools, but the Inspector is of opinion that tlicso schools should be 
improved little by little rather than discontinued. The Magistrate’s remarks are : in my 
last year’s report 1 expressed my opinion that as a rule, anglo- vernacular schools in the 
interior area mistake, and that they would do more real good if they confined their atten- 
tion to the vernacular and cognate subjects. 1 have found no reason to alter this opinion, 
and the anglo- vernacular aided school at Fatikchori, which 1 visited during the year appear- 
ed to be just as fair an oxample of the working of these schools as that at Sitakiind, which 
I instanced in my report last year. Tho result of my iuspection as regards the higher subjects 
was most unsatisfactory. The Deputy Inspector himself says (paragraph 45) that the teachers 
are men of vory inferior qualifications. Except at the I’uttia and Padua schools, there is 
not a single man who holds an entrance certificate.” 

11. From the amount of local support accorded to them, it appears that this class of 
schools is popular with a certain soctiou of the community, and at first sight this may seem 
to be ajjL argument against interfering with them. And with regard to the inferior quality of 
the teaohing, it may be urged that they are after all no more than preparatory schools, 
through which boys pass up into the more advanced institutions at head -quarters. I believe 
they are chiefly supported by what may be called the umedwar class, men whoso sole object 
in learning English and assisting others to learn it is to got Government employment of 
some kind for themselves or their neighbours. Considering how overstocked the market 
already is with English-know?ng natives, it seems to me that by encouraging this desire 
for English instruction we are doing tho boys real harm, inasmuch as we are educating 
them for an occupation that most of them are never likely to get, and preparing them lor 
a oareer that is already overcrowded with competitors. I think we should endeavour to 
discourage the indiscriminate teaching of English in grant-in-aid schools ; and with this 
end in view, I would insist, on the managers of at least somo of the schools discontinuing 
the English and devoting their attention to vernacular subjects. If they refused, the 
Government grant should be withdrawn. 1 am told that this could not be done under the 
rules as they now stand, but they could easily be revised. 

12. It is perhaps probable that many, possibly all, of the schools so treated would 
oollapse, but this might be uo real misfortufte. It would diminish the number of o T 4 r schools 
on paper, but I doubt if the educational prosperity of f the district would suffer. Ifcany 
school ceased to exist on the elimination of the English portidn of its course, it might fairly 
be inferred that there was really no sufficiently local demand for a school of its class, seeing 
that it hac? t only been kept alive by the inclusion among its subjects of the language which 
is generally supposed to be a passport to Government employ. * 

13. If there were not a simple anglo-vemacular school in the interior, the natives 
anxious to learn English would still have reasonable facilities for doing so iq the higher 

30 
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schools at head-quarters ; nor need poverty be any bar to the advancement of really promis- 
ing lads, as they could oome up with scholarships. But as observed in last year's report, I 
would of courso make exceptions. Schools like those at Tuttia and Padua . are. doing, or 
may be made to do, good work, and one or two such institutions in tho interior, if properly 
kept and well looked alter, might be allowed to remain, 

14. The Collector’s remarks open out a very wide field for discussion, in whioh there 
is plenty of room for many varieties and shades of opinion. The Magistrate reprobates the 
zeal for education when based on the narrow object of getting Government employment 
by means of it. Now, in the first place it is not only Government employment that is 
sought after, but employment of any kind ; and experience proves that such employment is 
easier to be got by a candidate knowing English than by a candidate that doos not. 
Mr. Clay thinks the market is overstocked, and he would therefore put every obstacle in the 
way of a further supply. 

15. In tho next place, aTe not Mr. Clay’s views somewhat Utopian? Though not 
expressly so stated, he evidently expects tho tree of knowledge to be tapped for the sake 
of its own fruit. ,He would have education sought after for the pure love of knowledge, and 
not with the baser motivo of getting a livelihood by it. I am afraid most of us were com- 
pelled and actuated by the baser motive, and 1 think it is therefore more wise and practical 
to accept tho situation and make tho best of it. 

16. Mr. Clay would therefore abolish alls or noarl}' all, the middle class English schools 
in the interior; Mr. Clarke on tho contrary would improve and reform them; 1 declare 
^unreservedly for Mr. Clarkp, and think his opinion is more wordly wise of the tw r o. 

17. Paragraph 10 of Mr. Clarke’s report. — No remarks. 

18. Paragraph 11 of the Inspector’s report. — The future treatment of normal schools 
generally is pending the decision of Government. The normal school at Chittagong is 
supposed or repented to supply a want much felt in tho district, viz. that of getting a sufficient 
supply of capable teachers for vernacular schools in the interior. The Magistrate thinks 
the abolition of tho normal school, or its reduction to tho status of a guru training school, 
would be a step in the wrong direction, and in fact it would. 

19. Tho guru training school, which has been set up very recently, would train up 
masters for pathsalas, but not teachers for vernacular schools of higher status. The students 
of the Dacca normal school do not wish to come to Chittagong as pandits, and if tho 
normal school at Chittagong were abolished, there would bo a scarcity of pandits for middle 
vernacular schools. 

20. Paragraph 12 of Mr. Clarke’s report. — Tho new rules should have a fair trial before 
they are condemned, though 1 fear some of them will require modification. I do not under- 
stand the rule limiting the number of scholarships in any particular school, and I think the 
old rulo was preferable. 

21. Paragraph 14 of the Inspector’s report. — Mr. Clarke’s recommendation regarding 
the Government grant of lis. 2^ per month to the circle pathsala gurus will, I hope, be 
sanctioned. 

22. Paragraph 15. — No remarks. 1 

23. Paragraph 17 and following paragraphs — Tho remarks recorded under this head- 
ing are full of interest, and the Inspector’s opinions on all points are in perfect aceSrd with 
my own. The success of the primary grant system has undoubtedly been triumphant, and 
forms matter for sincere congratulation. 1 do not altogether sharo in Mr. Clarke’s surprise 
regarding tho amount of indigenous education that must have been going on throughout the 
country ; for I have often been struck in the course of riding about tho country at the number 
of places and odd corners whero a few urchins were huddled together endoavouring to 
master the mysteries of writing on strips of lo aves. 

24. Pathsalas. — There were 12 old pathsalas called Bhudeb’s indigenous schools in tho 

whole division before tho primary school system was inaugurated by His Honor. These 
schools contained 278 pupils. Since tho introduction of tho new sohemo for the diffusion 
of primary education, 276 schools have been established, the number of pupils being 8,081. 
In Chittagong, 45 schools with 1,512 pupils ; in Noakhali, 94 schools with 2,548 pupils \ and 
in Tippera, J 37 schools with 4,021 pupils. The Magistrate of Chittagong reported in last 
month that 67 more schools have received grants since tho close of the year up to date of his 
report (Le., 24th Juno 1873). Although the Hindus predominate in these schols as in 
other schools, still the Muhammadan population appears to have been fairly represented. The 
Inspector, in concurrence with his deputies, asserts that the pupils attending primary sohools 
do not belong to the lowest •clafe, but the lowest but one. To give some idea of the 
proportion of Muhammadans and Hindus in these pathsalas, 1 make tho following extracts 
from pathsala reports. * 

25. Of 1,477 pupils in J44 pathsalas in Chittagong, 87 6 aro Hindus, 368 Muhammadans, 
aurl 233 Barua Hughs. The nationality of tho pupils of tho other pathsalas in Chittagong 
has not been specified. 
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26. The Magistrate of Noakhali, reporting on 5th May 1873, said that 86 pathsalas 
and 17 maktabs in his district contained 2,727 pupils, of whom 1,168 are Hindus,. 1,522 
Muhammadans, 33 Christians, and 4 Mughs. 

27. The Magistrate of Tippera reported on 2nd*. April 1873 that in 157 pathsalas, 
including maktabs, 4,506 pupils are Hindus, 2,431 Muhammadans, and 20 of other creeds. 

28. Tho Magistrate of Chittagong reports that the following zemindars have co-operated 
in setting up primary schools : — 

Guna Miji ltaoli of Ifarbang. 

* Maulvi Nazir Ali of Ramu. 

Babu 1 lara Govind Muchadi of Pahartali in Raojan. 

29. The Magistrate of Tippera mentions most prominently tho name of Babu Ananda 
Prasad Rfiy of Serail, who is reported to have subscribed to eight co-operative schools, and 
to have also bestowed a scholarship of 11s. 3, to be hold by a boy from tho eight schools. 

30. The Magistrate of Noakhali says that tho only zemindar who assisted materially 
in tho establishment of pathsalas was the Raja of Bliullua, whoso estate is under the 
Court of Wards. 

31. ('lasses for the training of the gurus have been opened at # tho sadr stations 
of Chittagong and Noakhali, and the opening of a class for the same purpose at Comilla 
is still under consideration. 

32. Thero aro no primary schools in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong ; but as Us. 600 
has been set apart by the Commissioner for the promotion of primary education in the 
Hill Tracts, the Inspector proposes to start primary schools in the hills experimentally as 
early as possible* i.e . as early as tho Deputy Commissioner is able to pay attention to the' 
matter and set them going. When the Inspector was at ltangamatia lie says he saw two 
hill Burmese lads nearly grown up who knew no English-, but were stated to have a useful 
knowledge of Burmese and arithmetic, and that these two lads expressed their willingness 
to open schools in their own villages. 

33. Under tho recent resolution a sum of Its. 5 is the maximum pathsala grant, but 
tho Inspector throws out a very important suggestion, that Government may bo requested 
to extend the maximum limit of grant in (lie Hill Tracts. 

34. The Inspector says that he would also certainly try as an experiment the other 
plan of encouraging somo Buddhist priests in their educational labors by giving them some- 
thing from the primary school grant. Mr. Clarke says that he learnt, when in the hills, that 
these priests can write a letter and can keep simple accounts, and that if*so, they aro qualified 
as gurus. Under His Honor’s primary school scheme, Mr. Clarke thinks they cortainly are 
competent to he useful as teachers if they are willing, and he would give them a trial. 

35. I concur with the Inspector’s remarks recorded in tho two preceding paragraphs. 
The primary allowance grant should certainly be doubled for the Hill Tracts, as everything 
there is dearer, and money has not the same value as in tho plains. If tho other suggestion is 
feasible, it might certainly be tried as an experiment, but the whole system of imparting 
instruction through the medium of phungyis is pending tho ifceeipt of a further report 
from the Deputy Commissioner. The Government has sent a printed copy of a report on 
monastic schools by the Director of Public Instruction, British Burmah, and has invited fur- 
tlior suggestions from that officer. 

36t Paragraph 27. — I do not clearly understand what tho Inspector calls infant 
femalo schools. In England wo should expect to find a school composed of little things that 
could scarcely toddle, but the Noakhali girls aro certainly, if my memory serves me right, 
several grados above that. I visited the school in Deoembor last, and think I was fairly 
satisfied with the result, small though it was. • 

37. My experience of girls’ schools is of a more favorable naturo than Mr. Clarke’s, 
for I have seen soveral schools where certainly most of tho first class girls could road Bengali 
fluently enough and pass very creditable examinations in elementary geography and history, 
not to speak of proficiency in needle- work handicraft. 

38 I have had no experience whatever of mixed schools in this country, but if practi- 
cable, I should be disposed strongly to advooate their cause, and tho Inspector’s proposal to 
offer money rewards for female proficioney in the vernacular has my fullest approval. 

39. Paragraph 29 and subsequent paragraphs. — The lnspoetor bitterly laments the 
introduction of what he terms tho duplex forms of Government, and points his finger on several 
serious defects. 

40. His description of the elaborate procedure that has to he gone through in the 

i a. 1 i. A A V .i .-.a nl.-nn nn.l^a livrtin o 1 m rtof r.W\1 nonin 
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place, this part of tho arrangements will not work, and must be substituted for something 
more praottoal. I am bound, however, tojstate that so far as my experience goes of vacancies 
that have happened in the Chittagong district, no difficulty whatever has occurred, and the 
vacancies have heou filled up without delay or dispute. t 
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41. Asa rule the Inspector is bettor acquainted with the qualifications of the officers 
in the department, and I imagine all officers and district committees would bo only too glad 
to avail of his advice and experience. Patronage would be virtually, if not nominally, in his 
hands, and unless any one objects to its being in the hands of those most qualified by reason 
of better acquaintance with the candidate, I do not see what objection there is to its being 

left there. „ , _ . , . _ 

42 . If this bo so, what objection stands in the way of the Inspector drawing up at the 
commencement of each six or twelve months an anticipatory list of candidates, with his 
recommendation for filling- up any ordinary vacancies that may occur, e.g. } such as the follow- 
ing, ouly amplified. A much more perfect system might bo elaborated, but this will serve to 
give some idea of my proposal. 

43. We will suppose there are three district committees at C, at^N, and at T^in a 
division, and wo will also suppose that the Inspector lays down an anticipatory, scheme 
showing the manner in which a vacancy in each toachership is to be filled in. For instance, 
ho writes to the committee at C that in the ovent of 

A vacancy occurring within a year in the Is to he fitted up . 

Ilead-mastershiji of school 0, Ks. 150 By promotion of head-master of school N, 

who gets Ks. 100. 

75 By transfer of second master of school T, 
who draws Ks 75, or promotion of second 
master of school N, who gets Ks. 50. 

C, Ks. 40 By promotion of fourth master of C, Rs. 30. 
pay. 


pay, 

Second mastership of school C, Rs. 

pay. 


Third mastership of school 
pay, «. 

Fourth mastership of school C, lts. 

pay, 

Fifth mastership of school C, Rs. 

pay, 


30 


25 


By promotion of fifth master of school O, 
Ks. 25 pay. 

By promotion of head-master of aidod sohool 
at village X, in zilla C, who draws 11s. 20 

P a y- . 

The Inspector writes at the same time to the district committee at N that in the event 
of a vacancy occurring within a year in the head-mastorship of school C, it has been resolved 
by him (the Inspector) that the head-master of school N is to be promoted to that post, 
and that the 


Is to he fitted up by 

Promotion of second master of school O or 
T, each of whom draws Rs. 75. 
Promotion of third master of school T, who 
gets Rs. 40 ; third master of school G is unfit 
for promotion, and third master of school N 
lias inferior claims to third master of school 
T. 

Promotion of fourth master of school N, 
Ks. 25 pay. 

Promotion of head-master of aided school 
at village Y, who gots 11s. 20. 

Suppose that the Inspector also furnishes a similar list to the district committee at T 
in the following form : — 


Vacancy in the 

Head-mastership of school N, Rs. 100 

P a y> 

Second mastership of school N, Rs. 50 

ray, 


Third mastership of 6t*hool N, Rs. 30 

^ray, 

Fourth mastership of school N, Rs. 25 

pay, 


Vacancy within a year in 
Head-mastershin of school T, Rs. 200 

pay, 

Second mastership of school at T, Rs. 75 

pay, 

Third mastership of school, salary Rs. 40, 
Fourth mastership, Rs. 30 pay, 

Fifth mastership, Rs. 25 pay, 


To he filled up by 

Promotion of head-master of school C, who 
gets Rs. 1 50 pay. 

Transfer of second master of school C, or pro- 
. motion of second master of school N. 

Transfer of third master of school O, or pro- 
motion of third master of school N, who 
gets Hs. 30 pay. 

Promotion of fifth master of school T on 
Rs. 25 pay. 

Promotion of sixth master of T, who gets 
Rs 20. 


If the Inspector furnishes each committee in a division with copies of these lists, then they 
will kn£w, on the occurreiice of a vacancy, what the Inspector means to recommend, and put 
the inspector’s proposal to vote,, If agreeing, they will notify their assent to the Inspector, 
and if disagreeing, they will give their reasons of dissent, and refer the matter to the divisional 
Commissioner for his decision. 

44. I am equally oppejsed to a duplex systeiq of administration properly so called, as 
Mr. Clarke appears to be. If fact, 1 imagine a system of administration “in which nobody can 
do anytliing without consulting somebody else, and then referring to some third authority, ” 
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can have no firm supporters. The real question is whether this is a correct description 
of the administration that is intended. At first the machinery may require plenty of 
grease. Numerous flaws and defects doubtless will be discovered, which will require to be 
removed and corrected, but the main question is whether no administration is possible which 
places the civil authorities at the head, without reducing the educational department to a 
cypher, which in faot allows ample scope for each without constituting a system which 
is open to the defects of a duplex system. 

45. I differ entirely from Mr. Clarke in thinking that any special department or speci- 
ally trained men are unnecessary, and that the Magistrates are fully competent to manage all 
schools in Bengal without this assistance. I differ equally from him in thinking that if 
a special department is considered necessary to be maintained, it must be absolute in its 
authority, practically uncontrolled, and virtually independent of any authority; in fact 
what it was previous to the inauguration of the new system. I think I may opportunely 
reproduce my remarks of the change recorded in my annual general report. 

46. “The subordination of the edugational department to the district officer will 
I believe, be fraught with good. At first I was inclined to fear that it was putting too much 
on the Magistrate, and that from having alroady more on his shoulders ttiau he could do 
justice to, any additional work could not but be ill performed.” 

47. “ If, however, tho Commissioner and Magistrate are discreet I have no reason to 
fear this result now. If they give the Inspector his full influence and authority, treating 
him as their confidential adviser in all educational matters, working through thorn and 
by them, instead of in semi- antagonism, tho result must, I think, be good; it will be tin* 
educational department strengthened by the district officer and his power, instead of 
tho educational department supplanted hf that authority. The distinction between the 
two is very marked and significant.” 

48. Paragraph 64 and subsequent paragraphs. — The subject deserves the most serious 
consideration. Whatever else happens, by all manner of means lot us avoid even a tendency 
to confusion or complication in the accounts. Nothing can bo more seriously important 
than this. 

45). Account-koeping is a speciality, and all rules on tho subject should be laid down 
under direct authority of a skilled accountant, who would bo in a position at all events to 
guarantee the perfection of a system. Amateur accountants should bo avoided. It is 
clear from the Inspector’s remarks that the existing system is unworkable, that nothing 
beyond nominal supervision is possible under it,* and that it must be superseded by some- 
thing more practical. Let Mr. Woodrow undertake the inauguration of its successor, and 
put tho whole system on a proper footing. One thing that strikes me, partly in connection 
with the subject and partly with reference to other remarks dropped by the Inspector, is, 
whether wca.ro not expecting too much from him. No officer can possibly bo in two places 
at once. It is desirable that the Inspector should travel and ho a good deal on the move ; 
it is very necessary for him to be a great deal at head -quarters. How to reconcile tho two, 
how to make the impossible possible, is tho problem to bo solved. . hi no way that I can 
think but by strengthening the offico. Would it not bo worth while to give him a reliable 
assistant ? 


50. 


Paragraph 

Chittagong. 


41. III 


Us. A. I\ 


addition to tho sums here noted, tho Maharani has 
indirectly given the following up to the date of this report, 
July 1872 I say indirectly because they have beeu 
distributed by mo from a charitable fund placed at my 
disposal by the Maharani. They have been chiefly given 
in aid of purchase of furniture, maps, and * other necessary 
articles for school use ; and whenever possible, I have 
endeavoured to act on tho principle of only assisting those 
who made some honest endeavours to help themselves, 
and usually made subscriptions of an equivalent sum to the 
intended grant an essential preliminary to its being given. 

51. Besides the above grants, the 7 principal schools in 
tho division were supplied with sets of cricket things, a gift 
which was greatly appreciated. This reminds me to mention 
that cricket things used to be supplied by (xovernment, and for some reason or other are not 
now. ] think tho manly game should bo encouraged by every means possible. In the 
district of Tippera the boys of all classes have taken to it greatly. The Magistrates have all 
evinced the most creditable interest in this new department, and Idiavo personally inspected 
all the chief schools of the district and several minor ones. 

r r . i i . ■» l M i 


52. I cannot concludo these remarks without expressmg^y sense of acknowledgment 


Feringhi Bazaar school 

102 1U 

0 

Xoakhali, 

Begum? anj school 

25 

5 

0 

Nonkhali girls’ school ... 

20 

0 

0 

D.tlal Bu/.jtar school 

40 

0 

0 

SamJip school 

60 

0 

0 

Tippera. 

Mogul tali school 

110 

0 

0 

Tippera Madrasah 

100 

u 

0 

Total 

507 

15 

0 



. meeting : 

advice, which has on all occasions and subjects been cheerily and promptly given. 
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DISTRICT REPORTS— CHITTAQO NO DIVISION. 

" CHITTAGONG. 

1. The area of the district of Chittagong is 2,717 square miles and the population 
1,127,402. 

Tho greater part of the sub-divisions of Futtya and Satkania is flat : and the population 
throughout tho district is dense wherever the ground is level. At the mouths of the principal 
rivers the lines of tilas running nearly north and south appear to fall back from the sea, but 
elsewhere the strip of flat populous country botween the sea and the first line of tilas is often 
very narrow. , • 

The population is mainly Muhammadan. Tho Mughs of the plains (i>., Mughs properly 
so called and not Hill Burmese) are numerous in tho southern Cox’s Bazaar sub-division, 
and Mugh villages are frequent in valleys within the tilas noarly throughout the eastern 
part of the district. 

This district has been long reported as rich in indigenous education of a low class, but 
grant-in-aid schools have not extended hitherto very rapidly hero. The Government model 
schools have always done well in Chittagong, and tho fow circle pathsalas very fairly, so 
that the Deputy Inspector lias been for years past clamorous for more Government pathsalas. 

The total return of schools in the district was — 


For year ended 31st March 1872 
For year ended 31st March 1873 


Schools. 

Pupils on 

31 si March. 

| Government 
; expenditure. 

Gross 

expenditure. 

Coat, per lieadl n . , , 

“£’r 



Kb. 

Kb. 

Its. A. 

Bs. A. 

39 

1,552 

11,' 08 

19,164 

7 3 

12 6 

83 

3,512 

! 

10,-119 j 

23,786 

2 16 

6 12 


Tho boys at schools under return are now about 3 per 1,000 of tho population ; but as 
the returns do not include any figures for tho hundreds of maktabs and indigonous pathsalas 
known to exist, this result is deceptively low. 

2. Tho zilla school has rapidly recovered its numbers, which during the year have 

increased from 130 to 199. This is attributed partly to the lowering of the fees, partly to the 
appointment of a survey teacher. At tho last University Entrance examination five candi- 
dates out of ten passed which is a fair result, and tho educational standard of the school is 
certainly rising. * 

The high school has been abandoned for want of funds, as Government declined to sub- 
scribe anything towards it. The Magistrate thinks® that as so much money is allowed 
the High schools of Cuttack and Gowhatty, something might be allowed to Chittagong also 
for a High school. 

Tho Normal School is not in a satisfactory state : partly bocause the head master is not 
well qualified to teach tho present Normal School course, partly because the decision of 
Government regarding retention of these Normal School is still undeclared. Tho Magistrate 
urges that this, decision should be given one way or the other speedily. If the school is 
retained, a now head master may bo put in charge. The Magistrate hopes that the school 
will be retained not as a mere guru-training school, but as a Normal School for pandits ; and 
remarks that tho Dacca Normal School pandits are unwilling in general to serve in Chittagong, 
which was the consideration which originally caused tho education department to transfer 
this school to Chittagong. 

The four Government vernacular schools have worked satisfactorily during the year, and 
show an increase in numbers from 123 to 140. 

3. The middle schools receiving grants-in-aid aro 13 English and 3 vernacular. The 
number of pupils in these has increased from 593 to 780 in the course of the year undor 
report. In Chittagong there has always been a lack of well qualified English teachers for 
these schools, and they are ^except Futtya) not very satisfactory, only three of them in fact 
being tfble to send in a candidate to the mino'r and vernacular scholarship examinations. 
The Magistrate is aware now that Jn many cases the English school cannot be replaced merely 
by a vernacular, and he is prepare 1 to throw up absolutely the inferior Anglo- vernacular schools. 

For myself I would sooner endeavour patiently to improve them littlo by littlo. • These 
mofussil schools do not (I think) largely contribute to swell the number of.imporfoctly 
educated Babus who struggle for the lower Government clorkships. It is tho private English- 
tcaching schools in tho stations, that produce such an enormous number of half-educated 
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Babus. I calculate that the Albert School in Chittagong effects more in this line than all the 
poor little mofussil Anglo- vornaoular schools in the district. And those inofussil Anglo- 

vernacular schools give a considerable amount of elementary and vernacular education. 

• 

4. The four circles placed in Chittagong containing 1 2 pathsalas show no improvement 
in number of students during tho year : the reason boing that hero, as in other zillas, they are 
invaded hurtfully by the new primary schools, as explained clearly in detail by tho Deputy 
Inspector and Magistrate. As pointed out by tho Magistrate some modification of the circle 
school arrangements in paying the gurus is now required. 

5. The grant for new primary schools in Chittagong under tho minute of 30th Septem- 
ber 1872 is Rs. 500 a month, or supposing Rs. 600 appropriated to the hill tracts is Rs. 450 a 
month. The people of Chittagong were quite as anxious to get this money as were the inhabi- 
tants of other zillas, *but less was actually carried out in Chittagong in placing out the money 
than in any other zilla in my circle up to 31st March 1«73. Up to that date, indeed, no school 
received one jpico of the grant. A scheme for distributing tho disposable Rs. 450 a month 
between 150 pathsalas was drawn out. Of these 150 a large proportion wore pathsalas already 
existing which it was proposod to encourago and bring under inspection and improvement by 
giving them small grants: of these small grants-in-aid few were sanctioned by the 
Magistrate previously to 31st March 1873. The 44 pathsalas which received sanction for 
allowances from tho primary school grant wero mostly new schools altogether and in the 
sadr sub-division, and they absorb altogether monthly but Rs. 147 out of tho Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 450 disposable. As has boon stated in the education annual reports for years 
past, zilla Chittagong stands exceptionally high in the general diffusion of indigenous eduen- r 
tion ; the Deputy Inspector states liis belief that there is hardly a village in the central 
thanas at which there is not one pathsala at least. And tho Magistrate goes so far as to 
say that “at present at least there is no leason to beliovo that more boys attend 
school than would have done had no primary school grants been given/’ Nothing like this 
lias been reported by any other District Officers, cither in the Chittagong or tho Dacca divi- 
sion, and I think it must bo an extreme view to take of matters in zilla Chittagong. The 
Deputy Inspector remarks that “the new grants liavo been a very great encouragement to 
the village gurumalnishays, and this encouragement will very certainly multiply largely tlfe 
village pathsalas * * *. When these schools are more numorous, there will bo nioro boys, 
and consequently some who would not learn to read under former circumstances will be 
found in the school.” Tho Deputy Inspector, however, doubts if any effect had been produced 
up to 31st March 1873, and indeed no money whatever had been paid up to this date ; and 
probably the Magistrate’s remarks aro only intended to reach as far as this. 

The Deputy Inspector shows in detail that the now pathsalas are in general attended 
by about the same classes of students socially as wore the old. And it appears that five- 
sixths of Hindu stiidents belong to the three upper castes. 

The Muhammadans come in fair numbers to the pathsalas and tho Magistrate decides 
that it is much bettor to give Government money to no maktabs* but to have only national 
schools. I entirely concur in his views. 

A guru-training class has been for many months opened at the Chittagong Normal 
School. % Fow Muhammadans havo joined and hardly any gurus from tho outlying districts 
who wero especially wished and encouraged to join. 

6. The police provided lists showing 5)5 1 schools (pathsalas, maktabs, Ac.) in Chitta- 
gong not returned in tho education reports, and this was believed to be far from a complete 
return. 

7. As to the much-disputed-over Albert School in the station ; it seems* at present to be 
doing good work by stimulating the zilla school teachers to a healthy competition. Sir 
Cecil Beadon originally suggostod, as the zilla school-house was too small, and Government 
was not prepared to enlarge it, that tho fees at tho zilla school should be raised, so as to 
incito the people to start a private school, and thus reliovo tho pressure for space at the zilla 
sohool. All this was duly carried out and the opposition came in to boing which is now 
represented by the Albert Sohool. If at any time the zilla school should really succeed in 
living down the Albert School altogether there will be immediately required large additional 
buildings at the zilla school. 

8. With regard to tho Magistrate’s suggestion about Muhammadan schools, I need 

morely remind you that the orders latoly received from the Government of India preclude the 
establishment of a sectarian school for Muhammadans at Chittagong, but direct that 
additional instruction in Arabic and Persian shall bo provided at the Chittagong hi^li (/.?., 
now zilla) school. • • 

9. The Barna Mughs aro a most interesting class, and I quite share the Magistrate’s 
desiro to afibrd them the means of education in Burmese and English which they appear so 
woll incline! to accept. But with our experience at Rangamathi before him, I wonder that 
the Deputy Inspector should have given tho Magistrate hopes tliAt a man can be got up from 
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Akyab (or Rangun) competent to teach English and Burmese and to take charge of 
virtually a Normal School at Cox’s Bazaar for Rs. 35 a month. The market for English teachers 
at Akyab may be easier than it was, but our Rangamatia teacher was got at Rs. 70 and the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bi\tma at the time told me that we were very fortunate to 
catch any man of his attainments for less than Rs. 150 per month. Whether, however, the 
proposed Normal School cost much or little, I should be very glad if Government is able to 
provide the extra cost, and I think the Magistrate’s report shows sufficient grounds to 
support an application for such a school. 



Statistical return of allVie Schools in the Chittagong District for the gear ending the 31^ March 1873. 
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t 

J3. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

* 

r 

Return of Raw of Pupik of the Schools in District Chittagong , on the rolls on 31s/ March 1873. 


Hindus— 

Brahmans 

Khrtris or Kshetris 

\aulysix 

Kaynsthas 

Nabasaks ! 

Kai hart has 

Sonarbanias 

Other castes above the lowest 

Ironies. Cbumlsls, Haris 

r Total of Hind us f 

Muhammadans 

Khiau 

JSiiiMh ... 

Total of Muhammadans 


Christians - 

Roman Catholics 

BUDDHISTS * 

Grand Total 


Bengalis. 

Eurasians. 

Mugha. 

Hindustani. 

Panjabis. 

Grand Total. 

300 




9 



4 

1 


299 

1,103 

153 

24 

67 
























261 

45 
















j 2,252 
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3,099 

14 

394 

4 

1 

3,512 


c. 

RETURN OF RACE. 


Return of Race of Teachers of the 

Schools in District Chittagong , on 31«/ March 1873. 

* t 



Bengalis. Mughs. Total. 

Hindi's— 

Brahmans 

••• 9II t 

28 

Yaidyas t 

... ... ... . 

22 

TCayasthas ... 

... , , . ... , 

69 

Nabasaks 



8 

Other castes above the lowest 



2 


Total of Hindus 

11 4 

Muhammadans — 

Sunis 

• • • ••• 44 9 

18 


Christians— 

Protestants 1 


Buddhists 2 

Grand Tot,' l ... 133 2 ' 136 
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E. 


‘Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in District Chittagong , /// the month 

of March 1873 . 


c 

No. of pupils 
in the schools 
on 31st 
March 1878. 

Upper Stage. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 

% - - 

i 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a st and- 
ard equivalent to that 
of the 1st anil 2nd 
classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Knlrauce Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in 
the oi her columns 
numbered 1,3, 4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd elass of a school reading 
the vernacular scholarships course. Pupils 
are usually four yenrs in this stage. 

Can road, write, aud 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

Cannot, read, write, ami 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

1 

2 

i 

Boys 

3.512 

150 

013 

1,297 

1.452 


Abstract Return of all the Schools in Chittagong Di t rid for the gear ending March 1873 , 
arranged as in Table I of last year's Education Report . 


H igher (- 


(Gove 
'lass ...i 

(.Unai 


Government ... 
Unaided 


Middle Verna- Ai , , 
cular Claw .A AuicU - 

^Unaided 


( Government ... 


Lower Class ... 

Normal 


{ Aided 

Pathsalas 

Government ... 


Total 


Number of Foes and 
Schools. I tines. 


1 

I 

4 

25 

1 

3 

52 


Its. A. P. 
2,905 10 0 
3.O80 15 0 

173 U 3 
2,204 5 9 
201 8 (S 

100 li 0 
.128 3 0 


Government 

grant. 


Rs. A. P. 
3,511 12 3 


0,457 0 0 


1,075 0 15 
3,378 13 4 


230 4 11 
250 0 0 

1.908 0 3 


Local sub- 
scriptions. 


Ks A. P. 
430 0 0 
158 0 0 

153 ff 0 
2.501 11 0 
7H 0 0 

570 10 0 


Total Host. 


Number of, 
scholars | 
on 31st ' 
March. , 


10,419 15 3 I 3.908 10 6 


Rs. A. P. 
3.S09 2 A 
2.S83 0 9 

1.392 13 U 
7.521 7 7 
332 7 O 

336 15 11 
1.380 15 0 

1,908 0 3 


I 


220 

208 

110 

1,019 

83 

jort 

1,091 

15 


I 21,08 1 l S i 3,512 


Average 

daily 

attendance. 


177 

211 

110 
9 iO 
08 

88 

1.52** 
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NOAKHALI. 

1 . The area of the district of Noakhali is 1 ,557 square miles, and the populatio 
7! 3,934. 

The district is almost uniformly good rice land with a well-to-do dense population 
but it has hitherto been unprolifio in schools. The poople are almost Muhammadans, an 
therefore did not avail themselves largely of grants-in-aid. Tlioy always welcomed fairl 
the few circle pathsalas and model schools. 

The total return of schools in the district was — 



Schools. 

i 

Pupils on 
31 st 
March. 

Government 

expendi- 

ture. 

Gross expen- 
diture. 

Cost per head 
to 

Government. 

Cost per hei 
altogether 


' 



11s. 

Hs. A. 

Ks. A. 

For year ending 31st March 1872 

30 

930 

5,332 

9,522 

5 10 

10 2 

For year ending; 31st March 1873 

135 

3,824 

5,807 

12,808 

1 8 

3 4 


Less than half the primary school allotment for the year ending 31 §t March 1873 was draw 
before that day, which makes this result somewhat too favourable. 

The boys at schools under return are now upwards of 5 per J ,000 of the population. 

2. The zilla school contains 103 hoys, and is perhaps tho very best zilla scho< 
(rpiality not quantit}' considered) in Bengal. It sent up four candidates to the last Entrant 
examination and passed one in the first, three in the second division, none in the third, non 
plucked, naPhas any candidate from this school been plucked since 1800. The result : 
highly creditable to the teachers, especially to tho head-master. 

^ The number of Muhammadans in tho school is 1 0, somewhat a growing proportion of th 
whole school. The head-master remarks that as two-thirds of tho population of Noakhali i 
Muhammadans, the zilla school cannot be a large one till education spreads among th 
Musalman population, which the head-master thinks will bo an ultimate- consequence of th 
extension of primary education. 

There are iu this district placed tw’o of tho old Government so-called model school 
which are pushed out as pioneer schools in the islands of Sandip and Ilatia, and have bee 
fairly successful. 

3. The grant-in-aid schools are not numerous and are much below tho standar 
attained in Barisal for instance. During the past year they lmvo gone on “much as usual 
both as to numbers and performance in examination. 

4. The three circled containing ten schools are spoken of by the Deputy Inspector wit 
much satisfaction. 

5. Tn this district (Noakhali) the now primary School grant has raised tho number r 
boys at school from 8GO up to 3,400 at a blow. L T p to 31st March 1873 there had bee 
established 90 schools (of which 04 w r ere entirely new schools) containing 2,548* boys, ( 
whom 1,392 were Muhammadans. The yearly Government primary school allowance bein 
Hs. 4,200, these 90 schools will cost annually about Its. 3,000. That the Magistrate ha 
been able to establish so many schools with the money, is becauso many of them are chargeabl 
half on the new pathsala grant, half on the wards’ estates. Mr. Harvey has also com 
forw ard most liberally in support of primary schools ou the estates under his charge. 



Statistical Return of all the Schools in the Noakhati District for the year ending the 31#/ March 1 873. 
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« 

B. 

.RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Pupils of all Schools in District Noakhali> on the rolls on 31<tf March 1873. 




Bengalis. 

Mucks. 

Total. 

Hindus — 

Brahmans 


197 



Vaidyas ... 

... 

99 



Kayasthas 

... ift 

918 



Nabasaks ... 


252 



Kaibarthas 


Id 


1 

Sonarbanias ... 


43 



Other castes above the lowest 


465 



Domes, Chundals, Haris 

... ••• ••• 

40 



• 

Total of Hindus 

... 2,035 



Muhammadans— 

Sunis... 

• • M# 

... 3,742 

... 


Chbistian — 

Roman Catholic 
r.\ 

... 

43 

... 


Othebs ... 

... ... 

... ... 

4 



Gband Total 

... 3,820 

4 

3.824 


c. 


RETURN OF RACE. 


Return of Race of Teachers of the Schools in District Noakhali , on 31 st March 1873 


Hindus— 

Brahmans 

Vaidyas ... ... 

Kayasthas ... ... ### 

NaWaks 

Other castes above the lowest ... 

Domes, Ch uncials, Haris 

* > 


Ml* HAMMADANB— 

Sunis 

ClIBITSlANS — 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic ... 




Total of Hindus 

«• 


Bcngiilis. 

22 

6 

79 

6 

s 

1 


122 


34* 


Total Christians 
Gband Total 


1 

1 


2 


158 



RETURN OF SOCIAL POSITION AND CREED. 
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Chittagong Division — Noahhali. 


E. 


Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in the Noahhali District , in the 

month of March 1878. 




Ul'PEK Stage. 

Middle Stage. 

| Primary Stage. 


No. of pupils 
iu the schools 
on 31st March 
1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to that 
of the 1st and 2nd 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who nro not 
enumerated in 
theothnr columns 
numbered l, 3. 
4. Well prepared 
pupils arc usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the. 3rd class of a school reading 
the vernacular scholarships course. Pupils 
aro usually tour years in this stage. 

• 

classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 
in this stage. 

Can road, write, and 
understand easy m*n- 
t cures m their 

mother tongue. 

i 

Cannot read, write. 

; and understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 



1 | 

2 

, 

• 

! 

4 

hoys 

3,803 

15 

■ 

ft >2 

1,01 4 

2.417 

• 

Girin ... 

22 



0 

*> 

j 



3,834 

! 

15 

303 

1,010 

2.107 


Abstract Return of all the Schools in the Noahhali District for the year ending 3 1 .s/ March 1873, 
arranged as in Table I of last year's Education Report. 


■ 

Number 
of schools. 

Fees and 
tines. 

Government 

grant. 

Local sub- 
scription. 

Total cost. 

Number of 
scholars on 
31st March. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 



Ks. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



Higher Class ...Government 

1 

1,231 12 0 

2,210 0 0 

24 15 0 

3/287 4 0 

103 

102 

( Government 

2 

102 15 3 

465 4 0 


678 3 9 

56 

46 

| 

Middlo Class ...-{Aided 

20 

1,237 12 3 

2,217 0 0 

1,970 7 0 

5,276 7 0 

666 

594 

lunaided 

9 

300 15 9 


812 4 0 

1,211 15 9 

276 

204 

( Path sal as 

07 

333 1 0 

2+2 1 0 

1,06-4 15 5 

1,640 2 2 

2,602 

2,330 

Lower Class ...< 








(.Unaided 

5 

11 1 0 


42 0 0 

53 1 0 

! 113 

98 

Girls’ Aided 

1 


103 2 6 

254 13 3 

-108 6 6 

8 

6 


135 


5,209 8 9 

4,169 7 2 

12,445 8 8 I 

1 

i 3.S24 

3,440 
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CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 


The area of the Chittagong Hill 'Tracts is 0,882 square miles, and population 00,007. 
Tho district consists almost wholly of long ridges of hills running mainly north and 
south, with narrow valleys between them. Tho eastern half of tho district is a jungle of 
lofty trees almost uninhabited : the population is mainly along the two chief rivers — the 
Kariinphalli and the Sangu, and in the western valleys. 

The total return of schools in tho district was — 


I 

Sc! tools. 

I 

For year ended 31st March IS72 3 

i 

For year ended ,31st March 1*73 ... 2 


Pupils on 31st 

Government 

Gross 

Cost per hoad 

| Cost per hen 

March. 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 

to Government. 

i altogether. 


Us. 

Us. 

Its. A. 

Us a. 

77 

3, 107 

3,017 

43 G 

40 1* 

70 

*,013 

4.133 

57 5 

| 

r.y o 

1 


No primary school grant was sanctioned for this district previous to dlst March 187* 

The boys at schools under return are now little more than i per 1,000 of tho population. 

There are only two schools in the district, both Government sohools : one placed at 
'Kangamatia the station of tke district, and called a Normal School because it lias boon hoped 
to supply teachers, the other at Manicksari classod as a middlo English school, and porhaps 
better described as a lower English school. 

Government has lately intimated that the present large allowance to Rangamatia 
cannot be continued, unless within a couplo of years some teachers are produced. 

Mauy hill boys aro boarded at these schools at tho Government expense, and they can 
hardly bo said to attend of their own free-will. 

• Tlieso two schools have remained much in their present state for several years. I talked 
over their position in February last with the Deputy Commissioner, and we agreed that in 
the peculiar circumstances of this district we did not seo how at prosont any considerable 
improvement could be devised in their constitution. 

Tho Hangamatia school has turned out many boys with such a useful knowledge of 
English that they have obtained Government employ in tho district ; and there has in fact 
been such a demand for boys with even a smattering of English that their early employ in 
Government service is alleged by the head master Rangamatia as one reason why tho 
educational standard of the school cannot rise. 

8. The “ orders of the Inspector” quoted in the Deputy Inspector’s annual report 
were only meant to imply that each boy should obtain the oloments of education first 
in liis mother tongue, assufning the Chakinas to speak a dialect of Bengali, and should 
afterwards if lie liked) take up English. 1 believe the Deputy Commissioner wished that* 
if a Hill Burmese commenced a second language, it shduld be English and not Bengali. 

4. The new primary school grant made no allotment to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
but about the end of the year under report, it is believed 11s'. GOO was reserved fr6m the 
general grant to Chittagong for attempting primary schools in the Hill Tracts. Nothing 
has been done in the matter up to date, but the Doputy Commissioner does not think the 
matter hopeless by any means. 
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Chittagong Division —Hill Tracts. 

A. 

Statistical Return of all the Schools in the District Hill Tracts, Chittagong , for the gear ending 

31s* March 1873. ’ 


Class off Schools. 

• ^ 

So. of schools. 1; 

Number of 
pupils on 
tho rolls. 

*a' 

Pupils 

learning 

Government net j 
grant for the year, j 

Receipts from 

1. 

Expenditure. 

: 

Cost of educating 
eaeli pupil. 

On 3lst 
March. 

>» 

Z ** 

0 § 
o t> 

s* 

g- 
S g -• 

2 » 5 

English. 

Bengali. 

Arabic. 

i 

a 

t* . 

> § 

« s 

i 

u 

§ 

'J2 

M . 

|g 

z> 

Total. 

Cost to Go- 
vernment. 

Total cost. 




» 







Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

Us. A. I*. 

Ks. A. P. 

Tis. A. P. 

Us. A. i'. 

t 

r Middle • 















A.— Govern- J 

j English... 

1 

10 

IS 

1112 

11 

16 


i.ons 

085 15 0 

120 

1,105 15 9 

1,105 13 9 

54 12 t 

01 7 0 

inent Schools j 

j ’ 















1 

LNormnl... 

1 

51 

51 

10*1 

20 

40 

18 

0,570 

3,027 4 10 


3,027 1 10 

3,027 4*l0 

59 5 9 

59 5 9 

Total 

2 

70 

(50 


34 

02 

18 

4,008 

4, 1H3 4 7 

1*20 

4,133 4 7 

4.133 4 7 

58 2 1 

59 14 ft 


13. 


RETURN OF RaJK. 


Return of Race of Pupils of the Schools , in District Hill 'Tracts , Chittagong , cn the mils on 

31 st March 1873. 


MiHAMMAIHNS— 

Simis 

lUnmiihTH 



• 0. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Teachers of the Schools , in District IF ill Tracts , Chittagong , on 

31s* March 1873. 


Bengalis. Burmese. Tofal. 

IIlXIM'S- 

Vnidyas 3 •• •• 

Knynsthas * 


Total of Hindus 4 


BcwnniBTB 


V . 


Total . % * 


\ 


1 


ft 
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D. 

RETURN OF SOCIAL POSITION AND CREED. 

r 

Return of the Social Position of the Pupils in all the. Schools , in District Hill Tract s 9 Chittagong 
for the gear ending the 31st March 1873, according to the Occupation , Profession , o 
Trade of their Parents or Guardians . 


Other* 


Mi due Clashes op Society, 

Viz., those below the Upper Classes and above the Lower ('lasses, an 
whose chief social position is derived from Government Service, Realize 
Property, Profession, or Trade. 



Estates. 

mf 

os ° 9 

c £ J * 

' § !!-sj 

s-M 

° S- 

sills® 

P?.sll 


Professions. 

es£g£c.®£ . 

OiZ! o C « v. 

^|So?gsl8r 

a. 2 * 

* .E 2 S i 

s § & &fc- 

jWfc.So II 

saggwjSif *| 

5s s i s *yp: 

* s • > g^.s ^3 

j**§ 5'-= 8 g u £ 2 

.Sas'S/SagS* 


"C 

a 


Muhammadans 


Others ... 


Lower Classes of Society, or "the Masses.” 


Service, Government. | 

Realized Property. 

Agriculture. 


Government servants on less than [ 
Its. *2n a month, such as mm pounders, i 
soldiers, ronstables, chaukidars. j 
peons, paiks, lmrkaudH7.es, eliuprawis. 
riarwans, guards, messengers, hlian- 1 
daries, nngdies, boatmen, gunners, 
laskars, sea mm, rooks, tailors, palki- 1 
hearers, hearers, farashes, punka* 
pullers, roach men, syces, elephant- 
drivers, grass-cutters, shikaries, duf- 
tries, hhisties, kbansamas, kilmat- 
gars, ajas, washermen, mehters, and 
other servants on regular pay. t _ 

Holders of realized 
property whose 
income is less Ilian 
Us. 50 a year. 

Cultivators, 
gardeners, small 
ryots. 

Total of the 
lower classes c 
the masses. 

1 



*' i 

; 15 

2 

41 

58 

i 

i 

2 

41 

50 


Summary. 


a 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

Total. 

1 

s Pupils belonging to the Upper Classes 


2 

2 

Ditto ditto Middle „ 


o 

0 

Ditto ditto Lower 

1 

58 

50 

Total ... 

1 

(19 

70 


Creed of Masters. 

t Hindus 4 

Others S 1 

Total ... s 
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E. 

Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in District Hill Tracts , Chittagong , in 

the month of March 1873. 


No. of pupils 
in the schools 
•n 31st March 
1873. 


Boys ... 


70 


Upper Stage. 


Mtdhi.b Stage. 


Pkimak* Stage. 


ard equivalent to that j ' v1 '" uri m,t ‘•" un,, ' r - 
of the 1st aurl 2nd j 
(•hisses of a school ; 
teaching the Univer- i 
sity Entrauru (.’ourse. 


Well prepared pupils 
are usually two years 
in this stage. 


Hied in the other 
columns numbered 
1, 3, 4. Well prepured 
pupils are usually 
four years In this 
stage. 


Comprising pupils who have not attain- 
ed the standard of the 3rd class of a 
school reading the vernacular scholar- 
ships course. Pupils are usually four 
years u this stage. 


(’an read, write, 
nml understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother 
tongue. 


Cannot rend, write, 
and understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 


Abstract Return of all the Schools in District Hill Tracts , Chittagong , for the gear ending 31s£ 
March 1873, arranged as in Table I of last gear’s Education Report. 


M iddle Class— Government 


Total 


Number of 
schools. 


Fees and 
lines. 


1 

Govern incut j 
grunt. | 

1 

Local sub - 
scriplious, A,c. 

Total cost. 

1 

Number of j Average 
scholars on ! daily 

31st March. j attendance, 
i 

Ks. A. P. 

US5 15 it 

Rs. A. P. 

120 0 0 

Rs. A. P. j 
1.103 15 0 | 

! 

HI 

13 

3.(127 t 10 


3,027 4 10 1 

i 

51 

51 

1,013 V 7 ! 

120 0 0 

•1,133 1 7 1 

70 

til) 


Normal— Government 
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COMILLA. 

I. The area of the district of Comilla is 2,655 square miles, and the population 

],53:VJ31. • 

The district is in general rich flat soil, only a small portion of the eastern edge being 
invaded by thus. But, as compared with tho neighbouring districts of Dacca and Barisal, 
('oinilla has never been fruitful in schools. The station of Comilla has acted as one educa- 
tional centre, and the Brahmanbaria sub-divisional station as another, and except in the 
neighbourhood of these the schools have hitherto been low and generally not very good. 

The total return of schools in the district was — 


! School. 

i 

1 ’upils on 

March. 

(Government 

expendi- 

ture. 

Gross expen- 
diture. 

Cost per head 
to 

(.Government. 

Cost per head 
altogether. 

< 


1 

ltH. 

Us. 

Its. A. 

Its. A. 

For \ cur cm ted : H>t March 1872 

41 

1,747 

(5,409 

17,6(53 

3 13 

10 1 

For 3 cur ended M 1 fct March 1873 

i 

... ; 177 

A , 8 -Jo 

6,346 

18,797 

1 1 

3 3 


The primary school grant for the year under report was hardly any of *it drawn before 
55 1st March 1873, which makes tho cost for tho year ended on that^lay appear unduly low. 

The boys at schools under retina are now nearly 4 per 1,000 of tho population. 

2. The zilla school contains 104 boys and at the last University Entranco examination 
passed 5 candidates successfully out of 12 sent up. The present headmaster has been at 
Comilla about three years, and the school both as to numbers and success in examination is 
doing much better than for many years previously. It is nevertheless not doing so well as 
if should, and the Magistrate reports neglect of duty by the head master. Owing to some 
inadvertence, no report by the District Committee has reached me from Comilla, and the 
Magistrate’s report (which serves in lieu) does not contain any report by tho head master of 
the zilla school, which is required under the new rules to he appended to the district report 
'H tjfnt. so. It may be perhaps more just therefore to say no more about the head master 
till he has had his due say. 

o. The aided schools are few for so large a population, but though no new grants have 
been given during the fiscal year under report, the number of boys attending has increased 
materially. < • - 

4. The circles are 4 containing 10 schools, which show a large increase in attendance 
during the year, and appear to have been on the whole doing good work. Tho Deputy 
Inspector points out in his report clearly why the new primary schools press on tho circles 
and threaten them with destruction, as is the case more or less in most other districts. The 
Deputy Inspector proceeds to suggest that the circle allowance might bo transformed into an 
additional pathsala allowance (thus getting more schools for tho money), and the Magistrate 
calls on me to express my opinion on this proposal. It so happens that previous to 
With Scptinber 1872, I myself applied to Government for permission (and obtained full 
power) to transfer circles into pathsala grants ; but I think the case has been much altered 
since 30th September 1873. There have been added since that dato nearly 300 patksalas 
in Comilla, whicn addition must have diluted the average character of the education in 
Comilla very heavily, and I would rather now advise the Magistrate to keep all the middle 
♦.lass Schools going that lie possibly can. In a. circle of tlireo patshalas, it often happens 
that only at one is there found a first or a second class ; but tho circle obviously still offers 
to every pupil middle education, and there is in each circle a fully competent pandit placed, 
a man widely different from tho pathsala guru. 

0. The new primary schools havo been not less successful in Comilla than elsewhere : 
1:^7 schools having received Government grants up to 31st March 1873. From tho Magis- 
trate’s report of 81st May 1873, it appears that by that date 161 schools had received grants, 
using up virtually tho monthly allowance sanctioned by Government minute of 30th Septem- 
ber 1872, and that 175 other pathsalas were applying for grants. Tho Deputy Inspector’s 
report shows— 

. ()< 31st March 1872, 1,747 boys at school. On 31st March 1873, 7,970 boys at school, 
but of this latter large number* soifie 2 , 000 , wero in maktabs and tfils, and doubtloss were 
attending on 31st March 1872, but not enumerated. 

As regards the social c^iss of the boys attending tho new primary sohools, the Deputy 
Inspector thinks they do not differ so much in ehws as in numbers from those who attended 
the old pathsalas, and he* thinks that to bring at once the lowest social class to school 
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• 

nothing less than compulsory enactments will suffice. The caste return shows that out 
of 2,800 Hindu boys at school only 200 were low caste boys, but this caste return is not 
complete as regards many of the new pathsalas. 

6. The Deputy Inspector thinks that to bring in the Muhammadans largely it will be 
necessary to have the Koran taught in tho primary pathsalas. And the Magistrate proposos, 
if ho gets an additional primary grant, to expend it mainly in aiding maktabs with the 
same object. 

I have adopted a different view. I think it in tho highest degreo unadvisable to 
establish a system of sectarian schools. In the pathsalas the Hindus and Muhammadans read 
together, and in Comilla the Muhammadans have joined the pathsalas iu very full propor- 
tion — not in proportion to the gross population, but in proportion to that part of tho population 
which.is above the lowest social class, and which forms the school-going population. Even 
if this were not so, I* should be very unwilling, in order to get the Muhammadans a little more 
quickly to school, to depart from tho secular principle of education hero in Bengal. Tho 
maktab is essentially a roligious institution, and the Muhammadan boys in Dacca who attend 
a maktab in order to learn the Koran very generally attend also a pathsala to learn writing 
and arithmetic! In the villages I think it is infinitely better to set **p a pathsala, a 
national school, than to aid the maktabs. In these they will always put their zeal into tho 
Koran, and their teaching of writing and arithmetic will be very often eye service. In the 
tols, of which formerly a few took grants-in-aid, we never could make any real advance in 
introducing into them tho teaching of the rudiments of useful knowledge. 

Tho Deputy Inspector is quite right, I believe, in his opinion that tho Muhammadans 
have not the least objection to a Hindu for a guru. 

7. There ire no girls’ school in Comilla, and I quite agree ^\ith tho Deputy Inspector 
that the absence of infant girls’ schools is littlo to be deplored. 

But I do not think the plan of giving prizes *for examinations of caged women has done 
or is likely to do much good- And I certainly would wish Government to keep very clear 
of it, as in this country the sanction by Government of the caging system (so it would be 
interpreted) will do infinitely more harm than any good to bo got by educating prisoners. 
In the Dacca division wo are now getting considerable numbers of infant girls into the 
boys’ schools. I think this an excellent plan, and proposo to givo evory head pandit & 
substantial prize for every girl he can produco to read aud understand easy Bengali 
(Bododhay). 
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B. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

■ 

Return of Race of Pupils of the Schools in the District of Camilla on the rolls on 
• 3\st March 1873. 



Bengalis. 

Eurasians. 

Manipuris. 

Tipperahs. 

Grand 

Total. 

Hindus- 






Brahmans .... 

475 





Khetris or Kshetris ... ... ... ... 

61 


5 

8 


Vaidyas 

214 


» 



Kayasthas ... ... ... ... ... ... 

l t ssn 





Nnbosaks 

059 






Kaibartbas ... ... ... ... ... ... 

28 






Sonar ban ins 

IS 





Other castes above the lowest ... ... ... 

154 





• 

Domes, Chundals, Haris 

9*2 

.J 




Total of Hindus 

Muhammadans— t 


r ! 

! 5 

8 


Sunis ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1.-20 





Christians- 






Protestants ... ... ... ... 

6 

i ! 




Buddhists 

OTHERS ... ... 

2 

fl 




• 

Grand Total 

•1.104 

i 

5 

8 

■Mis 


Besides those already entered, there are 1,169 boys who eonld not bo entered here owing to the incompleteness of the returns, 
of whom 928 are Hindus 'and 541 Muhammadans in Braliwaubaria sub-division. 


C. 


RETURN OF RACE. 

$ 

Return of Race of Teachers of the Schools in the District of Comi/la on 31 sf March 1873. 
% Hindus — 

Brahmans , . . . . • • • • • • • • 57 

Khetris or Kshetris . . . . . . * . • • 1 

Vaidyas . . .. .. •• •• - 14? 

Kayasthas . . . . . • . • • • • • 72 

Other castes above the lowest . . . . • • • • ~ 

Total of Hindus . . 146 


Muhammadans — 

Sums 


20 


Others — 

Brahmas 


\ • 

GFraiid Total . . 108 

V 

Besides those already entered, there are 37 Hindu aVd 10 Muhammadan teachers in Brahmaubaria pathsalas, not returned 
owing to the incomplete nature of the returns submitted. 
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Jofr.-The total number of boys shown in the statistical return is S.VZ.i, but the number returns* in this is *,118, so that the social position of boys is not shown. 
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E. 


Return showing the Class of Instruction in all the Schools in District Concilia in the month of 

' March 1873. 





Upper Stage. 

Middle Stacie. 

Trim art Stage. 



Number of 
pupils in the 
schools on .list 
March 1873. 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to that 
of the 1st ami 2nd 
classes of a school 
teaching the Univer- 
sity Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pupils 
, arc usually two years 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pupils j 
who are not enumer- 1 
ated in the other i 
columns numbered j 
1, 3, A. W ell prepared 
pupils are usually 
lour years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attained 
the standard of the 3rd class of a school 
reading the vernacular scholarship 
course. Pupils are usually four years iu 
this stage. 


| 

J 

i 

m 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences yn 
their mother 

tougue. 

(^Knot read, write, 
and understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 


# i 

i 

i 


i 

i 

1 

3 

4 

Boys ... 



5,580 

70 

519 

i 

2,310 

2,887 

Girls ... 


1 



1 


1 

■ 







Total 

j 5,587 

V * 70 V 

519 

2.311 

2,087 


Thu total uumlier of l>ovs shown in the statistical return ia 5,828, and the number returned in this in 5,587. as the particulars of 211 bovs 
are uut given by the Deputy Inspector. 


Abstract Return of all the Schools in Camilla District for the year ending 3W March 1873, 
arranged as in Table 1 of the last gear's Education Report. 



N umber of 
schools. 

Fees and 1 
tines. 

1 

Government 

grant. 

Local sub- 
scription. 

Total cost. 

N umber of 
scholars on 
31st March. 

Average 

daily 

at tendaucc, 

Higher Class 

f Government 

V Unaided 

1 

Us. A. P. 

2,517 4 0 

- 

! 1.010 11 0 

Ks. A. P. 

2,307 3 8 

Ks. A. 1*. 

70 0 0 

Ks. A. P. 

4,894 8 2 

1,010 11 0 

8,796 13 5 

770 14 0 

1.132 0 7 

2,021 3 91 

! 

194 

141 

1.019 

172 « 

233 

4,006 

182 

106 

884 

160 

204 

2,150 

Middle Class 

fAid«?d 

t Unaided 

.»•> 

2,541 5 9 

358 14 0 

3.055 12 * 5 



3,055 15 9 

412 0 0 

Lower Class 

f Aided 

^Palhsalas 

8 

139 

303 1 0 

1,335 2 0 

I 

i 

j 291 10 7 
j 324 4 8J 

375 4 6 

161 13 0$ 


Total 

1 174 

8,072 0 0 

j 0,181 15 4j 

4.075 1 3; 

18.032 2 lli 

5.825 

3,080 
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1 

K1TASIA AND JAYNTIA’ HILLS. 

I have the honor to send you herewith tho annual roports for the districts of Khasia and 
Jayntia Hills for tho yoar ending 31st March 1873. 

2. The report of tho Government schools at Nangsolia is very imperfect, as gently 
hinted by the Deputy Commissioner of Shillong. Of tho five now forms of return ordered to 
be used m this year by Government, the forms B, C, D, E, aro entirely wanting, and the 
information that should have boon contained in them is impossible for me to supply. In lieu 
of the form A, a “ big slleot” in the now superseded form of return is sent, which, however, 
supplies the more essential figures required for use in an annual report. 

3. The 'Deputy Inspector’s report of tho mofussil schools is a good report ; and his forms 
B, C, D, Er are* intelligently, and in tho main correctly, filled up. In the, form A ho has 
classified the schools according to a standard quite diiforont from that observed in the reports 
of the districts in Bongal plain. As regards the 31 princes and nawabs said to be now read- 
ing in tho Khasi schools and in tho highest social rank, they aro the sons and nephews of the 
village 81m*. 

4. It was the intention of Government that the District Committee of Education (by 
the hand of their Secretary, or Deputy Inspector of Schools if thoy so chose) should throw the 
figurod returns of the schools of all classes together, so that one of five tabular statements ' 
should show at a glance tho stato of education in tho district This has not been done (and 
indeed could not be done) owing to the deficiencies abo f . .Emoted. I have drawn up a “big 
shoot” in the new form which represents the new return A, and which contains the statistics 
both of the Nangsolia schools and of all the other district schools so far as I have been able* 
to fill it up. 

The other new forms, B, C, D, E, I can only send you as they come to mo : thoy appear 
correct, but you will see that tho 157 boys of the Nangsolia school aro not included as they 
ought to ho. 

5. I proceed to explain my big sheet A and how the figures in it are arrived at. I may 
premise that the actual total expenditure by Government on education in tho district is (and 
has boon for many years, as shown by the Deputy Commissioner) as under : — 

lis. 


Nangsolia school establishment . . . . . . . . 3,240 

. ,, stipends . . . . . . . . . . 900 

Grant-in-aid to villago schools. . .. .. .. . . 3,720 

Total * . . 7,920 

Scholarships .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,080 

Deputy Inspector’s present salary . . . . . . . . 900 

Total . . 9,900 


To which has to ho added tho Deputy Inspector’s travelling allowances, stationery, &c., and 
a share of the cost of Inspector. 

Tho contribution (to the aided schools) on behalf of tho mission is stated to have 
amounted to Its. 4,893-13-9 during the year. No credit is taken for tho labor in teaching 
performed by Mossrs. Jones, Iluglies, and Roberts, nor for their valuablo superintendence. 

6. As it is a matter that has led to repeated misunderstandings, I will once more 
explain that tho Government oovonant is to subscribe Its. 4,800 per annum to the villago 
schools on oonditiou (among others) that tho mission maintain scholars to tho aniouut of 
Rs. 1,080 per annum. The mission in their accounts have always reckoned Its. 3,720 for 
villago schools, Its. 1,080 for scholars in Government money : tho Deputy Commissioner 
reckons (which is the way tho mattor is regarded according to tho covenant) Its. 1,800 for 
village schools Government money, and that the scholars are paid by the mission. 

7. Returning to the big sheet, I havo shown tho Nangsolia school as one indivisible 
school, which it is in fact. It was formerly classed as a normal school, and lienee in tho 
educational returns its whole cost was charged under that bead and unduly swollod up' their 
apparent oost. The Direotor consequently instructed the cead-mast or to mako a paper 
divhmm of, the charges (as is done between colleges and collegia \e schools) on some arbitrary 
hypShesis which should roughly apportion tho cost of the school between the normal school 
and zilla sohool. 
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f 1 

The biff sheet submitted by Mr. T. Jones this year is an attempt to carry out this 
instruction, but 1 havo been obliged to omit it entirely. In the first place Mr. T. Jones has 
charged against the Nangsolia school, not merely the stipends, but the scholarships tenable 
in the school, which is contrary to a>l educational practioe. Indeed, the plains* schools have 
several times struggled to be allowed to credit themselves with the work they do in educating 
scholars : the debiting a school with the scholarships is at all events not done at any other school. 

Consequently the gross amount apportioned in Mr. T. Jones’s big sheet is much too largo. 
Also I do not know how tho normal school is supposed to contain 40 scholars, as there are 
but 20 stipend holders. I havo not attempted to divide on paper the cost between the two 
schools. But if you wish to make tho separation, I would suggest that half the cost under 
each head should be charged as normal school, half as zilla school, which is about as fair as 
any othor arbitrary arrangement, and the simplest plan. 

8. Coming to the aided school figures, my big sheet will be found on tho whole to 
agroo with the Deputy Inspector’s, the classification of schools having been altored. I count 
Shillong, Jowai, and Sheila as middle schools, and all the rest as lower schools, which they 
assuredly are, whether they teach the rudiments of English or not. 

The money figures for theso schools are merely set out by rule of three. The missionary 
secretary to the aided schools treats the Government grant of Rs. 3,720 as a general contribu- 
tion : and all that the figures really mean is that in return for Government aid, Rs. 8,720, the 
mission has subscribed Ks. 4,447-0-6 ; and that those sums (together with Rs. 48-5-9 raised 
as schooling fees) have maintained at school 1,104 boys and 105 girls. 

9. There is one item in the Deputy Inspector’s money account which I cannot explain, 
and have only copied, viz *Rs. 358 (of which Rs. 229 Government monoy) Spent on an extra 
normal school teacher. 1 do notjhiiik there has been any extra teacher employed at Nang- 
solia, and this charge will probably refer te some arrangement for improving school teachers 
made by Mr. T. Jones. 

10. 1 have altered all the numbers of boys returned as reading Khasi, as the Deputy 
Inspector had evidently filled up the column under some misconception of what was 
meant. 

* In the Nangsolia school report there are no boys returned as learning Bengali, though 
I know tho officiating second teacher of Nangsolia (a Babu) held a Bengali class, and 1 believe 
some 80 boys attend it. Theso 30, together with 30 others at Sheila, represent nearly all the 
study of Beugali that goes on. 

11. Having explained the tables, I now proCood to report on the educational progress. 
The head-master has been satisfied with the Nangsolia school, and the improvement he 
observed in the pupils in regularity of attendance and in amenability to discipline. I cannot 
say that I found an}’ appreciable elevation of the educational standard, but this in fact means 
nothing at Nangsolia: if few or none of the stipend holders are sent out as teachers, tho 
standard rises : if a large number of the stipend holders are sent out, the standard falls. This 
school, though near zilla school standard in English, is much below it in geometry and 
arithmetic: i doubt, froiii what 1 have seen, whet hor the Ivhasia boys aro so good at this 
subject as the Bengali boys. 

12. The Deputy Commissioner in his report proposes the transfer of this Nangsolia 
school to Shillong, against which proposal I havo lately, at your request, furnished mv reasons 
in detail. I may shortly note here that — 

A. — I believe (other things as regards the head-master, scholarships, &c., being equal) 

that the school can produce more teachers at Nangsolia than at Shillong. 

B. — As the general zilla school of the district, it is much moro centrally placed for tho 

K*hasias at Nangsolia than at Shillong. Moreover, the chief school having been 
for more than a quarter of a century at Nangsolia, there has been awakened at 
Chora, Sheila, Mausmai, Mamlu, and the other villages in that quarter, 
an amount of interest in education which it must take some years at Shillong 
to rival. 

C. — As regards removing the school from missionary interests, I ask on what ground 

Mr. T. Jones was removed excopt that he had severed his connection with the 
mission ? and on the merits, I do not think (at least at present) that the 
cause of education will gam in the hills by being removed from missionary 
influence. 

13. We next come to the village schools which Mr. Hughes considers are on the whole 
steadily, though not rapidly, advancing. 

Ayithin the last few years there has been a great improvement in the schools of Shillong, 
Jowai, and Shelia, which are under the personal superintendence of missionaries. Formerly the 
schools were spread broadcast/ many of them in very remote places, and these, as Mr. Hughes 
describes, even if they appearql for a time promising, often soon broke up. Lately Mr. Hugtas has 
endeavoured to placo the schools more round educational centres, whence they can be inspected 
and looked after. There has been a considerable! extension of schools in the Jayntia Hills 
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during the last vear. This, as usual in these hills, is a oonsequenoe of the spread of Chris- 
tianity. ^ In all the village sohools of the district, the Deputy Inspector’s return shows only 
129 Christians as against 914 “ others but I believe I am right in supposing that only the 
baptised Christians are tabulated as Christians, and that nf the 914 “ others” a considerable 
number are Christian sympathizers. 

14. The teacher’s return shows 49 Christians, 1 Bengali, and 10 others, which shows the 
thoroughly missionary oharaoter of the whole system of education in the district. And it 
is my opinion that without the missionary aid it would have been very difficult to get 
sohools at all here. The boys who attend ought really to be classed socially with fishermen 
and cow-keeping boys in the plains, and we well know how difficult it is to get these to school. 
The Khasi schools ought too generally to be compared with night schools in the plains. 
When they do not read at night, they often read very early in the morning, and rarely more 
than two hours per diem* in order not to interfere with the pupil’s daily toil. Under such 
circumstances how any considerable body of boys are to bo attracted to the schools except 
tlirough the influence of religion I do not clearly see. The very elementary state of the 
schools is well shown by return E, whioh (omitting Nangsolia) shows in all the hills only 
17 boys in the middle stage of education, all the remaining 1,016 in f#ie return in the 
primary stage. 

15. The most interesting and the most hopeful feature in the education of the district 
is the extent to which the women share in it. There are a considerable number of women 
scattered in the villages who oan read the New Testament in Khaki. It is the sons of these 
women who nearly everywhere are our most promising pupils. Where we can get an 
English-knowing husband and wife, it seems to me we have in a manner made a greater step • 
than we have ever yet made in Bengal plain towards the ultima^ civilization of the country. 

16. The Deputy Commissioner is perfectly right in hjpijfUdgment of the education in the 
country schools. The pupils can often read Khasi^retty well, and can sometimes also explain 
the Khasi New Testament in accordance with very uncompromising principles of interpre- 
tation. They often fail altogether in writing the simplest letter ; and if they can do any 
arithmetic, they can never apply it to the simplest practical matter of life. 

These deficiencies will take much caro and time to make up. I may remark here that, 
they have not been overlooked by the Educational Department, and that whon the Director oT 
of Public Instruction visited the Khasia Hills in 1867 he particularly directed the attention of 
myself, the Deputy Inspector, and the missionaries to them. 

17. No primary sohools can be established for Us. 5 per month in a country where the 
lowest cooly who carries can earn Rs. 10. 

18. On the whole I consider educational prospects in the hills fairly encouraging. We 
have, I hope, seen the end of those divisions in the missionary body which I have always 
thought very detrimental to the progress of education. And as there is now being made 
in a manner a fresh and clear start, I would decidedly recommend Government to make no 
changes for a couple of years and see how things go on. 
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Annual Return of Schools in the Khasia and Jayntia Hills for the year ending the 31 st March 1873. 
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' 0 


B. 

RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Race of Pupils of all kinds of Schools in the Khasia and Jayntia Hills on the rolls 

on 31 «* March 1873 . 


• 

Bengalis. 

Asaamis. 

Nepalis. 

Kh&sias. 

Sintengs. 

Garos. 

Mikirs. 

HINDUS— 

Other castes above the lowest 

Muhammadans— < 

Hunts .¥» 

Christians— 

Protestants ... 

Others 

Grand Total 


1 

5 





1 










43 

70 

10 





702 

201 

10 

1 

i 

1 

fi 

745 

— « 

277 < 

20 

1 


c. 


RETURN OF RACE. 

Return of Racejof Teachers of Schools in the Khasia and Jayntia Kills on Slsl March 1873 . 



Bengal 

i 

^7 

Europeans. 

Khasias. 

Sintengs. 

Hindus— 

K&yasthas 

i 

Christians— 

Protestants 

Others 

Grand Total 

1 

1 






S 

27 

* 19 



10 


1 

3 

37 

19 


D. 

RETURN OF SOCIAL POSITION AND CREED. 

Return of the Social Position of the Pupils in the Schools of the Khasia and Jayntia Hills for the 
year ending the 31 %t March 1873 , according to the Occupation^ Profession , or Trade of 
their Parents or Guardians . 


a 

- 

Upper Cl asses 
op Society. 

Middle Classes op Socibtt, 

Viz., those below the Upper Classes and above the Lower ('lassos, 
and whose chief social position is derived from Govern- 
ment Service, Ileal teed Property, Profession, cr Trade. 

Total of the middle classes. j 

Titles. 

Government 

Service. 

Estates. 

Professions. 

Trado. 

A 

1 

1 

II 

is 

l| 

If 

•d 

a 

« 

g 

.d 

a§ 

cS 
_ * 

If 

8(3 

II 

Jj s 

i- 8 

Officers on salaries of Rs. 20 and 
less than Rs. 50 a month. 

82 

.2-d 

I 2 

att 

© ' **» i 

Js * at 

i il 

* g V) 

sjlS 

Muktars, munsis, amlahs, writers, 
mchurirs, sarkars, gomastahs, 
nyabs, surveyors, overseers, 
native doctors, kobirajes, apo- 
thecaries, English teachers, pun- 
dits, village school teachers, 
engine-drivers, press proprietors, 
press readers, catechists, ghataks, 
kathaks, lower artists. 

Bankers, brokers, banians, gold 
merchants, money-changers, 

merchants, mahajans, large* 
traders, contractors, manufac- 
turers of sugar and saltpetre, 
produce dealers, factory-owners, 
photographers, coaeh-buildors, 
engravers, not included in the 
upper classes. 

Christians 




6 

* 16 


22 

Others 

34 

2 

2 

90 


20 


c s 

Total ... 

34 

\ 2 

2 

90 

I 

16 

• 

20 

142 
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- 

Lower Classes op Society, ob “the Masses/' 

i 

a 

JS 

1 

i 

c 

u 

I 

a 
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Service, Government. 

• 

Agriculture. 

Trade. 

Handicraft. 

Common labour. 

Ss»gisie‘£’=sig§ 

|s|^t|4 ill if I 
§3 8 4 pasls |Is 

!«£■£•§ Is signal 

w 

Cultivators, gardeners. small 
ryots. 

*3 £ 2 1 »: jico 

-1i%s Js- 
•a^fsasg, 

1 erf 

if “i 3 all 

t E-sf-s .gE.-if 

till *923 
t*!i | a Jl 
■si J a . g -> J 

*!i 83.31 £ 

3 Si ESE g-is 

{Li 
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s 

.5 
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n jj 

09 ffi 
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S3 

CO 

m 

fe-3S 

f:|. 

a lil 

pa 

ffk 

Hindus ... . # 

c 






Muhammadans 

. 1 






Christians 


70 

30' 


7 

11 

Others 

6 

523 

70 

15 

14© 

7i 

Total 

13 

| 503 

106 

15 

147 

n; 


v Summary. 


1 


. ; 

: — . ..... 



-«*■ . 

Hindus. , 

; ! 
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schools on 
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Upper Stage. 

M 1DDLK KTAGE. | 

Primary Stage. 

i 

Comprising pupils who 
have reached a stand- 
ard equivalent to that 
of the 1st and 2nd 
(‘lasses of a school 
teaching tho Univer- 
si ty E n trance Cou rse. 
Well prepare^ pupils 
are usually two years 
in this stage. 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who are not 
enumerated in 
theothcr columns 
numbered 1, 3, 4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have not attaii 
ed tho standard of the 3rd class of 
school reading the vernacular schol&i 
ships course. Pupils are usually foi 
years in this stage. 

Can read, write, and 
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easy sentences 
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mother tongue. 
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1 
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Eastern Circle — Khasia and Jayntia Ilills . 


REMARKS BY COLONEL EL HOPKINSON, COMMISSIONER OF ASSAM. 

2. Mr. Clarke puts down the Nangsolia school as a normal Government school, Shillong, 
Jowai, and Sheila as middle schools, and the remaining schools as village schools, — primary 
schools as they would be called in Bengal, except that the teaching of English, even if it does not 
actually take place at all of thorn, entors into the scheme of all of them. The native Deputy 
Inspector gives a list of 63 sohools, including the throe at Sheila, Shillong, and Jowai ; 
excluding these therefore there would seem to be 60 aidod schools of a primary character. 
Mr. Clarke’s classification is as good a one as could be made, but education is on such a 
different footing in the Khasia and Jayntia Hills from what it is in Bengal that it cannot be 
described and its component ports classified by any set of statistical papers such as have 
been adopted or are found suitable for Bengal. 

3. If I were examined as to what I considered was the educational system in the Khasia 
and Jayntia Ilills, I should say that it was a system under which tho state, resign- 
ing the direction of education which elsewhere in India it retained in its own hands, paid 
a lump sum of Rs. 9,000 annually to a Welsh mission to undertake the duty, and that the 
mission spent its assignment pretty much as it liked, and with the least possible control, but 
still principally on secular teaching, becauso and so far as secular teaching was found to be 
the best aid to ovangelizing ; but the teacher’s return, showing 19 Christians, 1 Bengali, and 
only 10 others, indicates, as Mr. Clarke observes, the thoroughly missionary character of tho 
system, and I imagine that those of the stipend holders at Nangsolia who are or who may 
become Christians, liavo the best chance of being sent out as pupil teachers. 

4. I wish Mr. Clarke or the Deputy Commissi', ner had told us move about tho Nang- 
solia school. It*docs not seem to me that it is now a normal s r hbol properly so called as 
the Government intended it to bo. It is neither more nor^s than the chief mission school, 
the most promising and willing boys in which aio afterwards employed in the mission field. 
Tho fixed establishment for the Nangsolia school includes a sum of Rs. 80 for tho teach- 
ing of 20 lads to be teachers at Rs. 4 a head, and besidos these the mission is pledged out of 
tho further allowance mado it by Government to spend Rs. 90 a month on 30 stipend 
holders. There might thus be 50 stipend holders, and if there were 10 short of this number, 
there would be 40, which is no doubt what Mr. Jones meant, but which, Mr. Clarke says* 
in his 7th paragraph, he doos not understand. How the stipend holders are selected, how 
thoy are taught, how they aro passed out of the school, aii^ "’hat becomes of them after, 
nowhero appears in the papers. In fact I may hero state that neither from Mr. Clarke’s 
report, nor from that of the Deputy Commissioner, do I gather a clear idea of what is doing 
in tho schools undor tho mission. The missionaries themselves are not apt at telling their 
own tale, and it is porhaps an inevitable feature on many accounts in the arrangement mado 
botwoen the Government and tho missionaries that a great deal must bo taken for granted. 
The mission schools cannot be controlled as the Government schools are, and the same know- 
ledge cannot bo had of their working that is had of Government schools. 

5. But I think the missionaries have done a great deal of good, and that if the dele- 
gation to them of the education of tho youth of these hills is confinued, they will yet do 
much moroj their ways are not exactly as the ways of the Education Department, and the 
results aro therefore dilferent, but though different are not noeessarily less valuable. Mere 
secular education, if it had been commenced at all, might liavo advanced more rapidly under 
a system of Government schools ; but tho communication of sound, honest, robust principles of 
conduct would have been loss attended to, and the same success in female education would 
certainly not have been achieved. Mr. Clarke is right in calling attention to this most 
interesting and hopeful feature, and it would certainly disappear under a system of purely 
secular instruction in the hands of natives of Bengal ; as it is, the missionaries will find it 
hard to prosorve it, for a lower stage of civilization will always seek to grasp that immedi- 
ately above, rather than leap upwards to a higher stage. The state of the ordinary Khasia 
woman is one of absolute freedom, yet I am sorry to say that among tho most intelligent of 
our Khasias there are those who, instead of seeking to purify it by culture, would prefer to 
abrogate it, and to adopt tho oriontal guarantees of soclusion. 

6. As regards the Nangsolia school, however, I do not sec why it should not he brought 
more under Government control, which I think might be done without unduo interference 
towards the missionaries, and as a first step to this end, after hearing and carefully consider- 
ing all that has been said on both sides, I havo come to the conclusion that it ought to be 
removed to Shillong. There is now a larger population at Cherra than at Shillong, because 
Cherra has not yet lost all tho results which its importance as. a head-quarter station for 
some thirty odd years gave it ; but Cherra is now falling oil*, and Shillong is rapidly increas- 
ing. Shillong is more central, and numbers of Cherra people have already established them- 
selves at Shillong, and though, if the school be transferred, it might for a time cause a dimi- 
nution of r.^tondanoe, yet, as the Deputy Commissioner has remarked, and as I agree with him, 
the falling off caused by removal would, after a short time, disappear. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF Me. J. A, HOPKINS, C.S., INSPECTOR OP SCHOOLS, WESTERN CIRCLE. 

. BURDWAN DIVISION. 

The Burdwan division is comprised of five districts ; its area is 12,719, its population 
is 7,286,956. The districts of Birbhum and Ilughly were brought within tlie south- 
western educational circle by the orders of Government contained in tho Resolution forwarded 
under .docket No. 3521 Al, datod 30th September. The number of Government aided 
schools added to the drqjf was 418. Apart from this change the activity which has pre- 
vailed in favor of primary education precludes any general comparison of the educational 
results of the yefip under report and previous years. The subjoined summary gives a general 
view of the stato of education, the details of which will bo found in the abstract statistical 
return for the division attached to this report. The increase in the number of schools 
over last year's returns is owing to the primary schools, aided and unaided, which have been 
taken into account in each distriot. The sums spent on primary education vary much in 
the several districts, but this is not difficult of explanation. The Burdwan district stands 
highest on the list, beoause it contains no less than 255 improved pathsalas under trained 
gurus drawing Rs. 5 per mensem each. The Ilughly district stands lowest on the list iu 
this respect, because it contains 25 pathsalas only on the improved system. The inequality 
of distribution i8 owing to the speoial causes and conditions which operate in favor of or 
against the different classes of education in each district. 
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8,(197 

2.923 

2,07,449 

1.74,267 

1.86,082 

5,59,201 

94,075 





Of the sums sanctioned by Government for educational purposes a considerable balance 
remained unexpended at the end of the year, thus— 



Net grant. 

Expenditure. 

Balance. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Government Schools 

# 79,021 

48,084 


Grant-in-aid Schools 

9l\82 

86,635 

5*047 

Primary Paths .Jas under old rules 

82,335 

30,735 

1,650 

Ditto by grant, 30th September 1872 

10,800 

• 

5,118 

5,682 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools . 

The college classes have been inoluded in the above figures. Es. 22,61*2 was not ex- 
pended out of the Government grant to the Hughly College. The grant made on the 
30th of September 1872 for primary schools was only expended in the district of Midna- 
pur. The extreme care and attention devoted to preliminaries, and the consequent delay 
resulted in little or no money being spent in any of the other zillas. 

Of the total number of pupils (94,075), no less than 33,360 aro returned for unaided 
pathsalus — a number which will be found considerably below the mark, for no unaided pathsalas 
have been returned for Midnapur, and only thoso have been returned for Bankura and Bir- 
bhum which have been actually visited and examined by inspecting officers. Of the remain- 
ing 60,7 15 no less than 16,474 belong to the Brahman castes. The majority of these Brahman 
scholars come from the Burdwan and Hughly districts. The distribution of castes in the 
different districts is an interesting subject, though it hardly forms ajpafrt of an educational 
report, but as far as it throws light on the distribution of teachers and pupils, and the 
advance of education in the different castes, it is a fair subject for inquiry ; I nave there- 
fore prepared with the aid of the census returns a table showing the number of pupils in 
each caste in each district, and the percentage they bear to the population of oaoh caste 
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It is worthy of remark that in districts where higher and middle class education pre- 
ponderates, the number of Brahman pupils preponderate. Brahmans, Yaidyas, and Kayasthas 
seom to take to education with equal avidity. The percentages are lowest in Midnapur and 
from this as well as the amount of money disbursed on account of oducation in that district, it 
must be inferred that education is very backward. The reason for this will be at once arrived at. 
If we turn again to the census report, there we shall find that aboriginal tribes, semi-Hinduised 
aboriginals, and Kaibarthas, make up more than half of the population. The Free Baptist 
# Mission* is-attempting to educate the former, and has made 

mCT,c<wl * some little progress, but the other two sections of the 

population are not very quick to apprehond tne advantages of education ; they live by 
manual labor and fail to sec the use of reading and writing, exoept on the occasion of a 
disagreeable visit from their landlord’s bailiff or usurer’s clerk. Burdwan is also somewhat 
backward in proportion to its size and importance There also the semi-Hinduised aboriginals 
form a very large section of the population, the artizan and agricultural classes are numer- 
ous. Navasaks preponderate in Burdwan and Midnapur, and the reason is this, the Sadgops 
form a powerful and wealthy class in Burdwan and north Midnapur. It would appear that 
at one time they had some kind of political ascendeny in the north-west of Burdwan. 
Fmm time to time it has been argued that one of the advantages of high class education 
is ifo natural tendency to filter downwards, it would not seom that much progress in a 
downward 1 direction has been made. 

The following abstract gives the religion of pupils. The Muhammadans form a very 
small proportion of the whole. The Muhammadary population of the districts of Burdwan and 
Hughly is large, but in these districts they have to compete with Bengali Brahmans, than 
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whom no more ambitious, persevering raco exists. The expenses of a Muhammadan household 
are great, and Muhammadans complain they cannot afford to educate their children 
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Of the social position of pupils, I have dealt at some length in each district report. 
Middle class oducation decidedly preponderates. The Vernacular schools appear to be popular 
with all classes. 'The oroods of mastors are found in the following abstract : — 
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This furnishes sonio clue to the absence of Mehamm^ans from our schools, for members 
of one religion or persuasion do not care to send their childern to bo taught by masters of 
another religion or persuasion, but the difficulty cannot be grappled with until Muhammadans 
qualify themselves to become masters. A higher class school was established at Pamlua 
in H uglily amidst a large Muhammadan population, but it was not successful and was 
closed . •• 

The cost of oducation does not appear to be very uniform, but the want of uniformity 
may generally be traced to special or local causes, such as irregularity of attendance and want 
of discipline on extravagant establishments, inaccessibility or unhealthiness of locality or 
simple bad management. For the purpose of enabling District Committees to compare the 
cost of tuition in each institution under their control, I have compiled a comparative state- 
ment showing the total cost and cost to Government of tuition in each class of institution. 

I do not wish to say that the figures infallibly point to extravagance or mismanagement ; all 
T wish to point out is that by comparison T find certain discrepancies, of which 1 find no 
explanation in the local reports : — 
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Beginning at the bottom of the list, we find that in the higher olass Normal school of 
Hugly, in whioh pupils receive a training to a standard equivalent to the First Arts 
course of the University, tuition and training oost little more tnan they do in the lower 
class school of Burdwan. I am happy to say that the District Magistrate of Burdwan has 
commenced a system of retrenchment with reference to this school. Improved pathsalas 
appear to be most expensive where they are fewest. Girls’ schools are expensive and 
yet it would appear that girls of the upper and middle classes frequent' our sohools; no 
fees are paid for tuition. With the exception of the Burdwan Vernaoular sohools, it 
appears Government model schools cost Government very little more than the aided 
schools. Middle class English aided schools are expensive because they are too am- 
bitious. The masters, who are mostly men of no experience or ability, aim at raising their 
schools to the higher class. Unaided English schools seem to bo cheaper than Government 
or aided schools, but it will be found that the cheap middle class sch* Jis were not in existence 
the whole year. Of the higher class sohools at the head-quarters of the districts of Hughly, 
Midnap ur, Bankura, Birblium, and Howrah, as well as of the Uttarpara schools and Maha- 
rajah’s school Burdwan, it may be said that it is scarcely possible, considering. the social condi- 
tion of the country, to expect anything better ; for mental instruction and the development 
of the head and memory they are one and all excellent institutions, but to use the words of 
an eminent educationalist — “ Tho cultivation of the mind and body has been too much 
disjoined ; and whilst the physical powers have not had their due share of attention the 
intellect and verbal memory have been almost exclusively, and yet after all but partially 
developed. Intellectual instruction has been substituted for intellectual training ; in fact, they 
have been considered practcially synonymous terms. Instruction is not training, although 
it forms a part of it.” It^l 's been too much the practico to select teaohors possessing know- 
ledge without reference to theliVjower of communicating it. We are too apt to consider 
mere secular knowledge a sufficient guide' for a man in his after life. We have hitherto 
ignored tho generous rivalry of boys in tho playground ; the lessons of tho school hours 
are not reduced into practice in real life. The procedure of our schools is confined to books ; 
it is teaching, not training. Knowledge alone will not make a man a good citizen or 
.member of society, and there is, I regret to say, a tendency in higher class schools to look 
"upon knowledge as the single desideratum of education. This to a certain extent may 
arise from the high pressure brought to bear by the system of examinations, and it may 
be anticipated that as the teaching in our schools assumes a more practical form, moral 
as well as intellectual development will result. In France and Prussia, where the secular 
system is followed, a sentiment of patriotism and out-door training tends to counteract the 
tendency towards selfishness evolved from it. 

The management of the higher class schools is somewhat uneven, as the accompanying 
table shows. 
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C' 

Ks. 

Ks. A. P. 

Ks. 

A. Ks. 

A. 

Howrah 


! 12 

3«6 

8,600 

26 13 11 

4 

0 to 2 

0 

Uttarpara 

... 

11 

282 

7.120 

20 0 0 

lit 

0 „ 1 

8 

Mklnapur 

... 

11 

2 65 

7.285 

32 8 4 

3 

0 „ 1 

0 

Bankura 

... 

10 

286 

6,209 

6,753 

30 10 7 

2 

8 „ 1 

0 

Birbhum 


9 

270 

25 9 1 

3 

0 „ 8 

0 


There is one fact about the figures which requires notice. Tho number of pupils on the 
rolls greatly exceeds the monthly average, because tho autumn session is badly attonded in 
consequcnco of holidays and examinations. In Bankura and Midnapur the cost of 
tuition is higher than in the other schools. Reductions have been made m the Bankura 
school, which will reduce tho cost there, and I hope tho Committee of Midnapur will also 
scrutinize their establishment. Tho cost is calculated on the monthly averago of pupils 
on the rolls. Both of the schools of Howrah and Uttarpara are self-supporting. 

There has been somo discussion on the subject of the study of geography and history 
in these schools ; their study, as at present conducted, is next to useless. Ask a pupil a ques- 
tion from tho text-books used he will answer in the words of the text-book, out ask him 
what Manchester, Sheffield, or Bermingham are celebrated for, he cannot answer you. In 
all tho higher class schools I have visited, I have found the students much deficient in 
both/ of theso subjects. Their ignorance is owing to tho want of system and method on 
theqiart of tho teachers. j • 

/ The total number of miadle class schools under the support and aid of Government is 
277. Of these 26 are Government model Vernacular schools. Middle class English 
education does not appear to flourish ; tkose/who want an English education can 
generally afford or find means to afford to pay the schooling -fees of the higher class 
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English schools. The training and tuition afforded in middle class English sohools 
is much inferior to that given in Vernacular schools. English is looked on as the one desider- 
atum, and English text- books on different subjects being generally used, the result is that 
English is learned and nothing else. The contrary obtains in Vernacular schools whore 
tuition and training cost about one-third that of an English school ; in these schools the instruc- 
tion is elementary and generally excellent, whilst the demeanour of tho boys towards their 
masters is decidedly superior to that prevalent in the ordinary run of English schools. 
Middle class English schools do not appear popular except in backward districts. The best 
Vernacular schools of the middle class are in Konnagar, Sheakhala, the Hardingo School at 
Midnapur, and Kuchiakol. 

Lower class Vernacular schools do not require notice ; they generally partake of the 
character of circle schools, and should form a part of the system of primary education. 
They are as costly as middle class Vernacular schools. The tuition is quite as ambitious. 
The school of industry in Burdwan is tho fruit of good intentions, but there will, I fear, be 
some difficulty. in making it a successful institution unless tho residents of Burdwan keep 
up some interest.in it. 

Girls’ Schools — Of these there are 46 in the Burdwan division; 1,286 girls are 
educated in them. Both the progress and attendance is unsatisfactory. Tho schools in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Uttarpara appear to flourish, owing to the stimulus given 
to thorn by the scholarships distributed by the Hitakari Sabha. At the annual examination 
BO girls appoared. of whom 17 wore Brahmans, 8 Kayasthas ; 21 girls obtained scholarships. 
The examination is carefully conducted by nativo gentlemen most of whom are University 
graduates. The society asks for a larger grant to enable it to t extend its operations, it 
is also suggested that scholarships should bo given by Gov^ftment to eneourago female 
education. To this there arc insuperable objections. •\Vomen of this country are not 
free agents ; the schools in which thoy are educated arc free sohools. Few are so zealous 
on behalf of female education that they consent to pay tuition fees. Female education 
ceases too early. The majority of those who send their daughters to school can afford 
to pay for their education, and it is incredible that wealthy and respectable men would be 
the more induced to do what thoy consider right by the distribution of scholarships-, 
varying from Hs. 12 to 36 per annum. Where general interest is taken in female education 
progress will be mado. The best of these are those of Konnagar, Uttarpara, and Katwa. 
The masters attempt too much and too many subjects. 

Primary Education. — Improved pathsalas number 631. 2 55 of thorn are situated in tho 
district of Burdwan and about 180 in tho district of Midnapur. It is therefore clear they 
have been of local benefit only. Although some of these schools aro excellent institutions, 
their gurus have boon too ambitious, and they have been rather a loss than a gain to primary 
education. On tho 30th of Septembor 1872, primary education was made ovor to the District 
Magistrates and local officers, and they wero directed to spend a sum of 11s. 10,800 in the 
encouragement of primary education. Various schemes for securing tho greatest results at 
tho least cost wero propounded by tho various district officers. Mr. II. L. Harrison, the 
District Magistrate of Midnapur, alone succeeded in carrying into execution his scheme 
which is a system of payment by results aided by a system of examinations at various 
centres chosen with reference to the condition of the country. The grant-in-aid system 
appears to be tho favorite in other districts — a system which necessitates inquiry and caution. 
Tho annexed statement gives the rosult of the proceedings in favor of primary education, 
showing tho number of schools brought under control, and tho nimibor of pupils, and the 
amount of Government money disbursed. It will bo found on reference to # the report in 
Midnapur that a few annas balance only was unexpended at the end of tho year. Under 
the head of each district details of progress since the expiration of tho year will be found. 
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That education in primary schools is likely to be stimulated and fostorod in village schools 
under the new system there can be no doubt ; on all sides applications from pathsalas never 
beforo heard of, for assistance como in ; it does not appear to bo a question any longer whether 
the gurumahasny can make a livelihood ; the only difficulty appears to be to satisfy the 
olamourors. But with all this there is a tendency to do away with the gallery and oral system 
of education and substitute books, which is a mistake if the master is competent. A short 
time since, in an application for aid, a gurumahasay made it a point that te had introduced 
books into his school. 

Training Schools. — The training schools for village schoolmasters are useful institutions. 
Tho Burdwan school is very much too expensive. The attached normal classes for training 
pandits are a mistako ; they take up too much of tho time of the masters to very little pur- 
pose; the trained pandits leave school too young to get immediate employment. Tho 
Hughly Normal school is an excellent institution ; tho teachers tetfmed in it are in great- 
demand. 

Private Schools. — Tho most important institutions under this head* are the Burdwan 
Maharajah’s schools at Burdwan and Kulna ; the Anglo-Sanskrit institutions of Birshingha, 
and Khanakul Krishnanagar ; tho middle class English schools of Chauglmria near Kulna 
(entirely supported by two Muhammadan gentlemen named Sayyid Ata-ur Kahmun and Hayyid 
Abd-uTFuttah) ; the Maisadal school supported by a zemindur of Midnapur, and the higher 
class English schools of Chinsurah and JSultangachi in Hughly. I have not been able to 
find a native landlord, with the exception of Babu Jaykrishna Mukhurji, who systematically 
and methodically takes an interest in procuring instruction for his tenants’ children. 

The Missions active in education in this division are tho missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland in Burdwan anS 1 highly, the American Free Baptist Society in Midnapur, the 
Church Missionary Society cHfr^jncd with tho Christian Vernacular Education Society in 
Burdwan and Howrah, the Wesleyan Mission in Bankura, and tho Baptist Mission in 
Birbhum and Serampur. These several Missions in the various districts superintend no 
less than 109 schools, viz. — 


College 

Higher class English schools 
Middle class English schools 
Vernacular schools 
Night schools ... 

Girls’ schools 
Circle schools .., 

Normal school ... 


1 

8 

7 
45 

8 
17 
22 

1 


These schools alone are not a full measure of the educational energy of thoso philan- 
thropic bodies. Their influence on behalf of education is everywhere to be felt. The 
Chaugharia middle class school, though supported by Muhammadans, is superintended by 
the Superintendent of tho Frco Church Institution at Kulna. 

During tho past year there have been considerable changes in the course of instruction 
imparted at Government and aided schools. Sanskrit has been gladly relinquished in all 
but tho higher classes, and oven in these, the study of Sanskrit would be glady relinquished 
for the study of some more practical subjects were it not necessary to qualify £n a socond 
language in order to pass tho matriculation and F. A. examinations. Tho time spent in the 
study of Sanskrit is most un profitably spent by the majority of boys. The course of Sanskrit 
usually followed extends over three or four years. Tho grammar and three short text, books 
only are partially mastered in that time. A student, who passes tho F. A. and B. A. 
examinations does not pursue tho study of Sanskrit further. It is acknowledged that 
the study of a lifetimo would scarcoly master the intricacies of the grammar, a disadvantage 
which neither Latin nor Greek possesses. Surveying and mensuration have been introduced 
in all higher class schools, physics and science are likely to follow the publication of the science 
primers by Professors Huxley, lioscoe, and Balfour Stewart. Physical geography is now 
studied in all schools, but tho text book used is old fashioned and not corrected to date 

f enerally. Arrangements have been made for physical education or gymnastics in the 
[owrah, Uttarpara, Midnapur, and Birbhum schools. 

On the subject of school books I will refrain from touching, for tho School Book Com- 
mittee will, no doubt, sot at rest all controversy on the subject. It is extremely difficult to 
restrain school masters to the use of a prescribed set of school books ; favorite authors 
of the masters cannot be* kept out of school, but many of tho wretched translations and 
objr.pilations introduced into schools as original works should be firmly kept out. Many of 
them are bad both in style,/ grammar, and matter. Tho standard of education aimed at 
/m middle class schools is' too high ; it consits of literature, grammar and composition, 
1 arithmetic, euelid, mensuration and surveying, accounts, political economy, natural history, 
physical geography, geography, history, mental Arithmetic, roading and explaining manu- 
script documents. # 
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The only literary associations are the Hitakari Sabha and tho Baksha social soienco 
Association, the former devotes tho greater part of its time and monoy towards encouraging 
female education. The latter is more ambitious and takes cognisance of education, health 
and sanitation, law and jurisprudence, economy of trade and agriculture. It has estab- 
lished a dispensary and a library or roading room. Tho inoorao of the Hitakari Sabha 
last year was Its. ,1, 290-9-9, its expenditure was Its. 802-8-6, tho number of its member is 
113: The income of the Baksha association was Its. 51, tho number of its member was 
Rs. 22. 

Examinations.— Much has been done for education by tho annual examinations for 
junior, minor, and vernacular scholarships. At tho matriculation examination of tho 
Calcutta University no less than 106 students were sent up from Government schools, 157 
from aiflod schools, 71. from unaided schools, inclusive of the candidates from tho Serampur 
and Hughly collegiate’ * schools ; of theso 28 passed in the first division, 55 passed 
in the second division, and 53 in the third division. The details of the examination will 
be found in Appendix A. The distribution of scholarships is given in tho annexed table. 


First grade. 


Second grade. 


Third grade. 


Total. 


ftati kura School ... 

Birbhum 

Uttar para 

Balagar, aided 
Hughly Collegiate 

Howrah 

Hughly Branch ... 
Chinsurah. F. C. ... 
Serampur Col logo 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

3 

1 • 



l 


2 

.> 

“ 

* 


1 

o 

3 

% 



1 

i 

2 


i 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

* 

1 

! 


1 

i 

1 __ _ j 


1 i 

I ... | 

i 

1 * 

1 1 


i ! 

is \ 

22 


The number of candidates in tho minor scholarship examination was small ; tlio marks ob- 
tained are poor ; the number who passed was small. These results are attributed to tho epi- 
demic fover, but I bolievo tho fever has little to do with tho matter. English education which 
does not enablo tho student to discourse iluently in tho languago is of littlo use, it is very 
difficult to get masters for theso schools for they are not regularly paid by the managers, who 
for the most part have employment at some distanco from the neighbourhood of tho school 
and wish their children to be educated near homo. Some of theso schools are started by 
onterprizing English scholars who can find nothing bettor to do. Tho schools of Birbhum 
and Midnapur are highly spoken of. Tho result of the minor scholarship examination is given 
below : — 



Average marks 
obtained by 
hchol&rg. 

i 

Number of 
candidates. | 


Passkd ix 


Scholarships 

(JAIN lit). 


1st 

division. 

2nd 

division. 

3rd 

division. 

1st 

division. 

2nd 

division. 

Burdwau | 

’ ! 

237*6 

51 | 


5 i 

. i 


5 

llankura 

81ft- 

14 

1 

• 

1 

1 


Midnapur 

205*75 

29 

4 

. 7 

1 

4 

< 

Birbhdm 

• 

232* 

3 

1 

1 


1 

\ 

Hughly 

240’ 

r 


5 

• 

11 


2 

1 
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Tli© following table shows there was much moro competition for Vernacular scholar- 
ships in all districts except Birbhiim. The examination in Birbhum was conduotod under 
the direction of the Inspector of the Rajshalii Division. The standard was probably higher 
than that of the Western Circle. The schools of Burdwan distinguished themselves the least, 
this was owing to irregularity of attendance consequent on the uuhealthiness of the distriot : — 



*J 

i 

Paused in the 

Scholarship ob- 
tained. 

& 

*o 

i 

o 


J* JA 

53 

B >. 

11 

>3 

"3 

•3 

3 

c 

et 

c 

o 

6 

V* 

j 

va 

•3 

U 

'£ 

Second divi- 
sion. 

Third division. 

LFirst division. 

- 

i 

V 

'O 

c 5 
e.o 

I s 

One year sch 
ship. 

Four years' scl 
ship. 

Burdwan 

i 

2S994 

12! 

l 

33 

64 

1 

16 

10 

7 

Bankura 

* 

3277 

126 

4 

16 

62 

4 

6 

4 

C 

Midnapur 

3076 

190 

0 

28 

80 

6 

9 

6 

9 

Birbhum 

253 33 

31 


3 

21 


3 


3 

H uglily 

316*61 

194 

1 

13 

31 

48 

10 

1 

8 

10 


Inspecting Agency. — IJhe changes of the past year have interfered greatly with the 
regular inspection of schools. TK& Deputy Inspectors at head-quarters spend the groater part of 
their time at office. Recent changes may have something to do with this, but I may remark 
that during the last quarter of the year the Deputy Inspectors were at head-quarters four days 
out of nine. Babu Raj Krishna Ray Chaudhuri of Midnapur was out only four days during 
the quarter and Babu Parananda Mukhurji of Burdwan was out only twenty-six days. I 
.regret to have to say that I do not consider they havo boon sufficiently active. Babu Bishnu 
Chandra Mukhurji, Deputy Inspector of Birbhum, alone found time to perform his office 
work as well as perform an adequate amount of inspection duty. The amount of travelling 
charges drawn in II uglily and Birbhum previous to October 1872 is not on record in my 
office. For other districts the following tablo is correct — 


i 

No. of 
Dy. Ins- 
pectors. 

Salary drawn 
durinir the year 
1872-73. 

Travel ling 
drawn during 
1872-73. 

Contingencies, 

Ac. 

Total. 


» 

' 


Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Burdwan 


7 

10,105 

0 0 

3,455 8 0 

359 0 0 

13,919 8 

0 

Bankura 


• 1 

1,915 

0 0 

961 10 6 

60 0 0 

a 

1.916 10 

G 

Birbhum 


2 

3,000 

0 0 

249 1 0 

71 0 0 

3,320 1 

O 

Midnapur ... * ... 


5 

3,635 

0 0 

2,161 10 0 

128 O 0 

6,224 10 

0 

H uglily 



4 

3,900 

0 0 

259 0 0 

141 0 0 

4,300 6 

0 


* For a part of the year there wero 2 inspecting officers in this /.ilia. 


The system of inspection pursued is not sufficiently strict with reference to aided English 
schools. In vernacular schools the competency of the masters is frequently tested ; but from 
what l have seen in some of the English schools I fear that this part of the Deputy Inspector’s 
duty is somewhat neglected. On ono occasion a Deputy Inspector when called on by me 
to certify to the fitness of a teacher replied that he considered him worth the salary that he 
paid to him, forgetting that it was not the general market value of the teacher about whiok‘1 
was enquiring. This instince shows how an inspecting officer may neglect his duty without 
nidi* Jhics., but it is questionable how far each Deputy Inspector is ontitled to valuo a toacher 
without reference to his duties. Those Deputy Inspectors whose eirclos have not been changed 
I/V.mnd exceedingly well acquainted with every thing in their circles and apparently 
/fmch liked and respected by the masters and pupils of the schools under them. Their 
reports show them to be an unusually zealous sdid intelligent sot of offioers. A little more 
activity and promptness in obeying orders 'yould bo an improvement. 
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District Committees. — The Committees have all commenced to work right zealously. The 
first meeting was held by the Birbhum District Committoo on the 20th of January. The 
Hughly Committee entered in its functions last on tho 8th of March. Monthly meetings are 
held. Sub-Committees meet once a fortnight to transact current business. The exact position 
of the District Committees with reference to grant-in-aid sohools is not very clear. The 
Midnapur and Birbhum Committees have shown themselves the most active in the despatch 
of business. Hie business of the Hughly Committee is sometimes too heavy to bo despatched 
at one meeting. 

The chiof friends of education in the division are the Maharajah of Burdwan ; the 


Fricmla of education. 


Maharani Sarnamay of Kasimbazar ; tho Rani of Dinajpur ; 
Babu Navin Chandra Nag ; Babus Jaykrishna Mukhurji, 


Rajkrishna Mukhurji, and Bijaykrishna Mukhuiji of Uttarpara ; Babu Lochmi Prasad Garga 
of Maisadal, Midnaptir^ Babu Radha Ballabh Singh of Kachiakol, Bankura; Babu Madhu 
Sudan Mukhuiji of Sultangachi ; Pandit Isvar Chandra Yidyasagar of Birsingha, and Pandit 
Prasanua Kumar Sarvadhikari of Khanakul ; Babu Durga Charan Laha of Chin surah ; 
Babu Jogosvar Singh of Bhastara, 

From tho district officers I havo received most elaborato and careful reports, and 1 am 


glad to say that tho work flows on as evenly as though no changes had taken place. In tho 
Educational Department itsolf the following officers havo dono good servico. 

Babu Bishnu Chandra Mukhurji, Deputy Inspector of Birbhum. 

„ Siv Chandra Som, head-master of the zilla school and Secretary to tho District 


Committee. 


„ Radha Govinda Das, head-master of Howrah School 
„ Brahma Mohan Mallik, head-master of Hughly N' v Inal School. 

„ Kedar Nath Ghosh, head-master of Balagar aid ./a school. 

„ Gangadhar Acharya, head master of Midnapur high school and Secretary of Dis- 
trict Committee. 


„ Nil Maui Bhattacharya, head Pandit of Soakhala model school. 
„ Syaina Charan Banurji, head Pandit of Konuagar aided school. 
„ Ramanath Torkabagish, head Pandit of Midnapur model school. 
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U n ivcrsi /// Exam inatiom. 




1 


Passed 

.i 




a 

6 

© 

a 

a 

1st division. 

> 

1 

2nd division. 

3rd division. 

I 

£ 

Tn Bruim an Division. 

1 




. 


G o rem men t Seh oo/s. 







Bankura Zilla School 


27 

3 

7 

7 

10 

Midnapur „ „ 

. . 

IS 

2 

4 

2 

5 

Ilowrah ,, „ 

. . 

29 

5 

10 

6 

8 

Uttarpara „ „ 

, , 

19 

a 

3 

• • 

13 

Birbhum 

•• 

18 

5 

5 

1 

7 

Aided Schools . 1 

In Burdwan District. 







Burdwan Mission School 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kulna „ 


3 

• •* 

• • 

• • 

3 

Badla School 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

Balgona 

. 

2 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

Katwa 


ft 


3 

1 

i 

Mnradpur 

, . 

7 


. . 

• • 

7 

Akarsa 


3 


, . 

1 

2 

Poarsara Gopinathpur 

.. 

3 


. . 

1 

2 

Debipur 

lx Hi ghly District. 

! 

i 

4 


1 

1 

• 

2 

Bansbaria Mission School 


1 




l 

(Jiiin sura „ „ 

# # 

27 

i 

i 

4 

21 

Mahanad „ „ 


2 


m # 


2 

Jonai 

. . ' 

8 


i 

i 

G 

Sibpur 

. , 

3 

• • 

. . 

• • 

3 

Andul 

.. 

7 

• • 

i 

• • 

6 

Ampta 

• • j 

5 


. . 

l 

4 

Konnagar 

• • 

12 

"i 

3 

l 

7 

Bagnan 


4 


• • 


4 

Bohn 


1 


• • 

. . 

1 

Bolati 


4 


• • 


4 

Jagathallabhpur . . .. . . 

. . 

8 


• • 

# . 

8 

Bora... 


3 


# # 

i 

2 

Ilsoba Mandlai . . 


3 


1 

i 

1 

Bolagar 


8 

*5 

, , 

i 

2 

Bliastara 


3 


1 

i 

1 

Chatra 

• • 

2 


• • 

i 

1 

In Midnapur District. 







Tamluk 

• « 

6 

. . 

2 

• ■ 

4 

y In Bankura District. 







A jtdhya 

• » 

7 



2° 

5 

Ivachiakol Rajgram 


11 

i 

‘i 

3 

C 
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In Biiuiiium District. 



Iletampur 


Unaided Schools . 

Burdwan Maharaja’s 
Kulna, „ 

Midnapur Loeiil Mission 

Birsiugha 

Birbhum Mission 

Chinsurah Hindu 

Salkia School 

Salkia Students’ Scliool 

Chakdighi 

Sibpur Institution 


• • 

• • ■ 

1 

.. 

• • 


• * ! 

10 

i 

4 



4 


1 


, , 

8 


0 


* . 


• • 1 

i 


i 

• • T\ , 

(> 

• • 



i 

10 

• • 

i 


j 

9 

• • 

i 


l 

0 


• . 


•• | 

.‘3 

* 1 




n 

n 

s- 

0*3 


2 

2 

) 


4 

1 
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In Burdwan District. 

Rs. 

Lakhoria School . . 

• • • . 

. . 20 

Kaksha „ . . 

. • , , 

. . 50 

Burrowah „ . . 

. . • • . . 

. . 20 

Jubogram ,, .. 

•- 

. . 20 

Polashdanga „ . . 

. . 

. . 20 

Bhandul „ . . 

. . . . 

. . 20 

Bahavpur „ . . 

. . 

. . 20 

Andul „ 

. • 

. . 20 

Bilat „ . . 


. . 20 

Akalpaush „ . . 

. . . • 

■* . . 20 

Tarahat „ . . 

, . 

. . 20 

Polashi „ . . 

, . , , . , 

. . 20 

Patihat „ 

• • • ■ 

. . 20 

Nodiha „ . . 

. • . . 

. . 20 

Badla „ . . 

. . , . 

. . 20 

Sudpur „ . . 

. . 

. . 20 

Gkoshapanchra „ . . 

In ITug hly District . 

. . 20 

Gujarpur School . . 

. . . . 

. . 20 

Ramesvarpur „ . . 

. . 

. . 20 

Santragachi „ 

» . 

In Midnapur District . 

. . 20 

Balichuk School 

. . 

. . 40 

Moorakota Bkobanipur 

• • . • ■ • 

. . 30 

Narianpur 

• • . • ■ • 

. . 20 

Kasorinagur 

A 

• > • ■ • • • 

.. 20 
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In Midnapur District. — (Continued) . 

Us. 

Srirampur 

» • • ■ • • 

.. 30 

Dantun 

• • • • • • 

.. 30 

Dora Krisbnanagar. . 

• • • • • • 

.. 20 

Jnlamuta Gopinathpur 

• • • • « • 

.. 20 

Chak Gonesh 

i * • • • ■ 

.. 20 

Garbetta English School 

• • • • • • 

In Bank nr a District. 

.. 20 

• 

Chatna 

. . 

• • 30 


In Birbhum District . 


Kulgram School . . 

• • • t • t 

10 

Ankhomt „ 

• • • • • • 

.. 20 

Bhavanipur „ 

• • • • • a 

.. 10 

The Dinapur Rani’s Donations. 


1 Guntea (in Birbhum) 


.. 15 

2 Purvasthali (in Burdwan) 

• • • • • • 

.. 15 

3 Balgona (ditu> N 

• • • • ft • 

.. 20 

4 For certain Schools in Burdwan 

65 


Thk Maharaja of Burdwan’s Donation. 

.. 20 


Ghoshapanchra (in Burdwan) . . 
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REMARKS OF Mu. 0. T. BUCKLAND, COMMISSIONER OF BURDWAN. 

I have to express my satisfaction at finding that Mr. Ilopkins has left me so very little 
to say, and the lato date at which his* report has reached me in a complete form leaves me 
little time or opportunity to prepare an ambitious report on my own account. 

2. It appeal’s that tho total number of schools of all descriptions in this division on 

Bunhran tUri*ion tli° last day of tile year under review was 3,697, and the 

Area .. * 12,70) square miles, total number of pupils borne on their rolls was 94,085. 

Population ... 7/JSti.u.iG souls. There was, therefore, one school to every 3J square miles of 

the total area, and one student to every 77 persons of the total population of the division, 
as entered in the margin. 

3. Tho district reports for the year 1871-72 were not prepared on any uniform or 
recognized principle. It is, therefore, impracticable to comparo the results of the two consecu- 
tive years 1871-72 and 1872-73. So far as the records of my office afford sufficient data, I 
find that in 1871-72 tliero were 988 schools with 40,085 pupils. In Mr. Hopkins’s report the 
figures for 1872-/3 show 3, 697 schools, and 94, 0S5 students. It is evident, therefore, that 
many schools and students could not have been included in tho returns for 1871-72. 

4. The total cost of maintaining the G overnment and aided schools during the year 
under report was Rs. 4,96,178, of which sum only Its. 1,74,208 W’ero contributed by Govern- 
ment. The amount realized as fees and fines in the Government and aided schools was 
Rs. 1,76,200, and tho local subscriptions amounted to Rs. 1,54,299. The total income of 
Government and aided schools was therefore Rs. 5,04,708. Tho amount exclusively appro- 
priated to tho support of primary education under Government Resolution of 30th September 
1872 was Iis. 4,450. 

5. Of the Government schools in this division, those at Uttarpara and Howrah are 
self-supporting. * Regard being had to tho character of tho instruction imparted iu them, it 
appears that the middle class English schools are more costly than the middle class 
vernacular schools. The expenses of tho normal schools are too high and some measures 
are necessary to reduce them. Private schools under native control aro, of course, managed 
more cheaply than aided or Government- schools of tho same class, but their efficiency is not 
so great. The independent school in Chinsurah which tho Lioutenant-Governor visited in 
1872, and where I assisted at the distribution of prizes in 1873, is one of the most enterpris- 
ing private institutions, but it will not bear a comparison with a Government school affording 
instruction of tho corresponding character. 

6. The annexed tabular statement which has been prepared in my office shows tho dis- 
tribution of «all classes of schools, Government, aided, and independent, in the several districts 
of this division. The colleges and high schools have been excluded from tho table, as there is 
only the one college at 1 highly and the one high school at Midnapur, although Mr. Hopkins 
enters them as three colleges and two high schools in his general statement, because of the 
law classes and civil sorvick classes at 1 highly and tho law class at Midnapur. As regards 
high education, tho district of llughly stands first in this division, but in Midnapur tho 
greatest progress is shown in tho dillusion of primary 'education : — 



Jliirhor 

class. 

Middle 

chs«i Middle r 

Enjr!i«ii. 1 

1 

ass,! Lower Hass, 
lar. j vernacular. 

Primary 

schools. 

IViurlit 

schools. 

Normal 

schools. 

Circle schools. 

i 

GirlB’ schools. 

District. ,, 

. 

1 

I 

*6 j ^ 

i ! s 

< ^ 

ns 

1 

i 5 

i , 1 . 

1 ! l % 

So .s 

E-* • ’Z < 

V nnided. 

Government. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Aided. 

Is 

1 

£ % 
1 % 

Aided for Eu- 
ropean. 

3 

3 

TJ c! 

Unaided for. na- 
tives. 

Hurdwan 


C 3 

43 

2 1 0 31 

1 

4 1 11 5 

343 873 

1 

1 ... 


2 

7 

2 

Jiunktira 

"i 

2 1 ... 

7 

! 1 i 2 12 


107 67 

,,, 



... 


3 


Hirhhum 

i 

2 . 

M 

! 2 i 2 0 

; a ... 

103 15 

... 




... 

2 

... 

Midnapur 

l 

2 i 1 

22 

; 1 1 7 33 

1 ... 27 1 

752 

2 

1 1 

... 


0 


Hutrhly and Howrah ... 

5 

22 ■ 4 

i - s 

! 3 ; « GO 

4 ... I ... 

100 858 

0 

1 ... 

22 

3 

10 

2 

Total 

8 

i 31 ■ 8 

i 107 

! 0 , 2 « jut 

• ! i « 

; 1,411 1,803 

12 

3 1 

22 

« 

37 

4 


7. The total number of students attending all classes of schools on the 31st March 1873 
w'as 94,085. The statistics connected with the social position and religion of these students 
have not been furnished by tho district officers. Mr. Hopkins, in his divisional report, 
claf iifies the students as follows 

Hindus, 48,629 ; Muhammadans, 2,146 ; Christians, 225 ; and others, 33; givfrgatotalof 
51,033, which does not tally with the figures (95,085) given elsewhere in his divisional report. 
No correct generalizations can be drawn when the figures aro so incomplete. 
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Bimhcan Division. 

8. The year under review has been one of unprecedented activity in an educational 
point of view. The principal changes that were introduced in tho course of the year were 
as follows: — 

\st . — Tho Education Department was brought more ni rapport with the civil administra- 
tion of the districts.. The Education Department had assumed a too independent position, 
and unquestionably it will gain strength from its association with the local authorities. 

2m/.— District committees of education have been appointed in tlioso districts where no 
committees existed, and existing local committees have been reinforced by the appointment 
of additional members. Some further re-distribution and arrangement of the relatives func- 
tions of the Magistrate, the District Committee, and tho Inspector of Schools, isdosirable to 
facilitate the despatch of business, and equalize and to utilize their forces. 

8 vd . — Education is to be made less theoretical and more practical by the introduction 
of subjects which may bc.of use to the students iu the practical walks of life. 

4 th . — The importance of physical training as an essential part of education has been 
recognizod, and gymnastic instruction has been introduced at the most important local in- 
stitutions for those who aro willing to learn. 

5 th . — A new scheme has been set on foot for tho extension of what is iruly called pri- 
mary education, through the agency of local indigenous schools, adapted to the wants of the 
lowest orders of tho people who at present seek for any sort of instruction. It would be 
premature to venture to pronounce an opinion as to the success of measures which have been 
so recently introduced, and which aro of such great intrinsic importance. In connection 
with the development of primary schools, I regret that very little was dono during tho 
year under rcp 9 rt in any district except in Midnapur, where it will bo seen from the 
district report that the money was spent in encouraging the boys and teachers on a sealo 
which will no doubt havo produced an extraordinary stinAilus this year, but which tho 
Magistrate could hardly afford to repeat every year. 

9. This report should have been in the hands of Government by the 25th Juno last, but 
it was only received in this offico on the 2 1st July, from tho Inspector of Schools, and further 
particulars had then to bo called for, which woro not supplied until tho Gth August. Somo 
of tho district roturns only reached Mr. Hopkins so late as the 21st Juno or only lour days 
before tho dato appointed for the submission of the report from this offico, and then a scrutiny 
of the returns disclosed many errors which were difficult of correction, and of which it is 
feared that they are not thoroughly purged even yet. 1 trust that next year, when tho now 
machinery has got into fair working order, the report will be submitted more punctually. 

10. My thanks aro due to Mr. .Hopkins lor liis able and intelligent report, and for 
the services which lie has rendered generally. I should bo glad if lie could be relieved of 
tho charge of tho Cuttack division, for which it appeared at ono time that tho salary of a sepa- 
rate Inspector had been sanctioned. The district committees have entered on their work with 
proper spirit and diligence, and the district officers have undertaken the very serious addi- 
tion to their already onerous duties with a readiness which entitles them to tho acknow- 
ledgement of Government. Mr. Harrison, as having had spocial experience in tho Edu- 
cation Department, had an advantage over other officers. I was lortunately ablo to preside 
at tho meeting of the Midnapur Committee, when Mr. Harrison proposed, and the Com- 
mittee accepted, his schemo of payment by results for the promotion of primary education. 
1 was also able to preside at one of the meetings of tho Ilughly Committee. Tho meeting 
was fully attended, but no business of any special character was transacted on tho occasion. 
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BURDWAN DISTRICT. 

The Burdwan district comprise? the head-quarters and five outlying sub-divisions. To 
the former a Deputy Inspector together with a Sub-Inspector is posted, to each of tho latter 
a single Deputy or Sub- Inspector is posted. Tho district, from an educational point of view, 
is large and important ; largo additions to it liavo been recently made. The subjoined list 
shows roughly tho distribution of the schools and stato of education throughout the district 


Suii-Di vision. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Villages. 

Number of 
itclioola. 

t 

Number of 
pupils. 

Percentage 
of pupils to 
^popula- 
tion. 

Burdwan 

* 8U 

41)6,900 

1,279 

331 

7,937 


Kalna 

431 

280,338 

781 

159 

. 4,272 


Kutwa ... r .. 

407 

242,818 

677 

125 

‘ 3.1441 


Jehanalmd 

on 

477,475 

1.127 

335 

7.349 


Bud-Bur! 

' 532 

280,131 

719 

251 

7.248 


Uanitranj 

071 

245.017 

078 

no 

3,177 


Total 

; 3.523 

2,034,745 

i 

5,191 

1,343 

83.129 



2. In the above tablo ara. included S73 unaided pathsalas, maktabs, and tols as woll as 
10 schools of other classes unaided. # From. the above table it would appear that Bud- Bud 
in the matter of education is more advanced than any of the other sub-divisions ; in tin.* 
matter of indigenous and primary schools it is as well oil*, if not better off than the Burdwan 
and Jelianahiid sub-divisions, although much inferior to either in population and area. This 
is probably owing to its being more healthy than any other part of the district except 
lianiganj. Tho Deputy Inspector estimates the school-going population at 47,543, therefore 
one boy in every seven goes to a school of some sort. 

The details of the 1,343 schools are given in the following table, from a perusal of which 
it will be seen that primary education has been better looked after in this zilla than in any 
portion of my circle. It is worthy of notice that whilst in Ilughly, with a population 
looking forward to employment in Government service, or in and about Calcutta, higher 
and middle class education absorbs the greater part of the funds devoted to education, 
in Burdwan wo have a largo agricultural population contented with vernacular education 
and primary schools. It would be found, if a comparison of the two districts wero possible, 
that from an educational point of view Burdwan is really very little, if at all, behind 
Ilughly and Ilowrah. 


school?. 

Number of 
school*. 

Number of 
masters. 

Amount of 
tees. 

Amount of 
C fovt. 
grant. 

Amount of 
tmhscrip- 
tions. 

Total out- 
lay on tho 
bchoola. 

Number of 
pupil*. 

Average 

monthly 

attendance 

Higher, aided 

6 

39 

4,161 

3,864 

4,721 

12,636 

— r— 

496 

310 

Higher, u uauled 

3 

29 

499 

... 

12.580 

13,078 

706 

496 

Middle English, aided ... 

42 

310 

8,161 

! 11,461 

14,107 

33,776 

1,785 

1,260 

M.ddJe English unaided 

2 

8 

266 

1 

582 

738 

102 

70 

Middle Vernacular, Government ... 

9 

21 

• 1,231 

| 3.176 

184 

4,591 

446 

376 

Lower Vernacular. Government ... 

1 

7 

8 

i 

; 368 

i 

1,915 

2.231 

29 

17 

Middle Vernacular, aided 

31 

81 

2.478 

I 4,726 

3.555 

10,730 

1,225 

902 

M sddle \ t-rnacular, unaided 

4 

8 

162 

1 

i 

1,016 

1.178 

164 

116 

Lower Vernacular, aided 

11 

13 

171 

i w 

477 

1,122 

363 

269 

Lower Vernacular, unaided 

5 

5 

84 

! - 

... 

84 

128 

120 

Primary Schools, aided 

343 

318 

7,497 

14,545 

1,013 

23,062 

9,897 

7,006 

Primary Schools unaided 

873 

873 

23.151 


6,378 

29,629 

17,434 

... 

Nnrht Schools, aided 

1 

... 

25 

70 

73 

168 

41 

32 

Normal School*. Government 

1 

3 


6,786 


6,780 

66 

40 

Girl*' Schools, aided for European* 

2 

3 

i 

643 

838 

575 

2,089 

27 

23 

Girly^SchooJs for native* 

7 

12 

12 

874 

914 

1,789 

174 

no 

Gy'ls* Schools, unaided for native* 

2 

2 

| 


1,278 

1.278 


34 

Total 

,4,343 

1,562 

48,942 J 

| 46,050 

49,368 

1 43,899 

33,120 

11,241 
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Ihmhcan Division — Burdwan. 

Race and Creed of Masters. — The number of masters employed is 1,562 ; of S73 of 
these we have no reliable information on the subject of caste and creed, but of tho 681) teachers 
under immediate supervision and inspection it appears that 7 are Muhammadans, 0 Native 
Christians, and 2 Europeans ; tho rest are Hindus, of which 463 are Brahmans, 128 Kayastlias, 
and 132 Navasaks. In tho village schools lately brought under control by tho Magistrate 
Kayasthas preponderate, and in all other schools Brahmans liavo almost monopolized the 
teaoherships. This is to be explained by tho fact that, with the exception of the Bagdi and 
Sodgfop castes, the Brahman’s caste is the most numerous in the zilla. The explanation of the 

S aucity of Muhammadan teachers is not so easy in tho face of a population of 350,000 
[uhammadans ; for it is woli known that Muhammadan instructors aro popular amongst their 
co-religionists. Probably as statistics of primary village schools aro collected it will be found 
that maktabs multiply. 

Race and Creed. — In schools under inspection there aro in all 15,708 pupils, of whom 
14,986 are Hindus, 685 Muhammadans, 7 Native Christians, 3 Eurasians, 16 Europeans, 10 
Armenians, and 1 Behari Brahman. Of the Hindus, 5,387 are Brahmans, 5,862 Navasaks, and 
1,848 Kayasthas. The Brahmans and Kayasthas are to bo found distributed throughout all 
classes of schools, whilst tho Navasaks are found generally in middle and lower class schools. 
The other castes are not numerously represented. 

The following tablo compares tho population of each caste with the number of pupils : — 


j Population. 

Pupils of each 
caste. 

Percentage. 

Rrahninns ... ... ... 

>JO,82l 

5,387 

3*35 

Khctrift ... ... ... ... ... » . ... ' 

12.350 

101 

1*29 

Yuulynn 

5.007 

258 

5*15 

Kayasthas ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

53,398 

1,818 

346 

Navasaks 

012,312 

5,882 

■91 

Sonarbanius ... ... .. ... ... ... ... 

13.313 

275 

202 

Kaiburthas ... 

60.702 

82 

•11 

Other castes above the lowest 

110.178 

831 I 

■55 

Lowest, castes 

151,181 

262 | 

1 

•05* 


Amongst the first four castes and Sonarbanias, education has made equal progress; but 
it is worthy of notice that whether the numbers of tho Brahman caste be large or small, 
in all of the districts in the Burdwan division their caste is fucilo prinrvpH in education. 
This is no doubt owing to a great extent to tho rules and customs which regulato their 
caste and forbid the orthodox Brahman from participating in trade or manual labor. Sonar- 
ban ias arc generally wealthy, hencco they aro able as a caste to appear in a prominent posi- 
tion, but their numbers are small. Generally, I think, it may be alleged that the wealthier 
the caste or class, tho more money is spoilt by it on education. The Muhammadan population 
of towns is generally ol low status in society, whilst the rural population is generally 
fanatical and views with extreme jealousy any intercourse of their co-religionists with others. 
This feeling owes itself no doubt to thei * own zeal in proselytizing others. Education amongst 
the Muhammadans is a portion of their religion, embracing as it" does the study of tho Koran 
in Arabia as well as roligious training. If wo consider Government schools and schools 
superintended by Hindus with reference to ourselves, we shall no longer think it strange 
that so few Muhammadans frequent them, for of all religious bodies Muhammadans are the 
most jealous and fanatical, and how many English parents would consent to put their children 
to school with a master of any other religion or persuasion than their own ? Much of the 
opposition to the English Education Bill has arisen from the same sort of sentiments which 
now influence Muhammadans with rofcrcnco to our schools in India. Purely secular education 
is no more satisfactory to them than to English parents ; their reasons are probably quite as 
good, for though tho intellect may be instructed and developed under the influence) of masters, 
it is difficult to say whether education or training, properly so called, can bo imparted 
without tho aid of religion and moral influence. 

Social Position and Creed of Pupils. — This return throws very little light on the 
subjeot of Muhammadan education, for though the majority of tho Muhammadan pupils belong 
to the lower classes, the same may bo said of Uiudus. Tho distribution of the pupils 
according to creed and social position is given in tho following tablo 


Otliors. 


\ 

3 


Upper classed »f society 
Middle ditto ditto 

Lower ditto ditto... 


Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans, 

Christians. 

i 

J 24 

6 


6,182 

178 


1 8.79^ 

491 

2 
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Amongst tho middle classes the professions are represented by 2,537 pupils, and small 
cultivators or farmers by 0,020. The latter chiefly frequent primary schools. 

Class of Instruction. — In this district higlior class education does not appear to be much 
sought after. The Deputy Inspector, Babu Bara Nanda Mukhurji has included the minor 
and vernacular scholarship course in the upper stage of instruction; but even with this 
advantage the number of pupils reading in the upper stage is only 338 : in other words, 
taking this stage of instruction to last two years, the schools of Ilurdwan only turn out 
1G9 pupils annually who have completed an easy elementary course of general instruction. 
There are no less than 6,607 beginners, who can neither read or write, mostly at pathsalas. 
Many of those never get beyond the primary stage of reading and writing. In some of the 
higher class schools there seems to be largo numbers of beginners ; under the present system 
it is impossible to check this, but in each school tliero should bo an infant class, in which 
instruction in the vernacular only is given. 

The following table compares the cost of education of a single pupil in each class of 
school : — 


Cost of educating- kacu pupil. 



Total. 


Government 


lls 

A. 

IV 

Rs 

.A. 

P. 

Government Model Vernacular SchooJ ... * 

9 

5 

7 

C 

7 

fi 

Government Lower class ditto ... ... ... 

106 

3 

8 

H 

13 

3 

Government Normal School 

107 

0 

7 

107 

0 

7 

Higher English, aided 

27 

Vi 

4 

8 

7 

10 

Middle English, aided ... 

20 

l 

1 

6 

12 

fi 

Middle Vernacular, aided ... ... ... ... 

9 

0 

1 

3 

15 

6 

Lower Vernacular, aided 

2 

5 

6 

0 

15 

10 

Night Schools, Vernacular 

4 

12 

7 

1 

11 

4 

Girls’ Schools 

19 

15 

10 

8 

13 

2 

Old 1 at lisa] as ... ... ... ... ... •••... 

a 

0 

6 

1 

15 

0 

New Rathsalas 

... 

.... 


0 

2 

10 


In the three unaided higher class schools, the cost of educating each toy is less than it is 
in the aided schools. In the Maharaja’s free schools of Burdwan and Kulna, containing 
492 and DU boys respectively, the cost of tuition is Its. J 5-5-2 and Its. 18-12-11, but then 
I imagine no charges are made against the schools for buildings. The Chakdighi school 
costs nioro than any aided school, the Mayapur sclnjpl excepted, where the tuition of each 
pupil per annum is Its. 10-14-0, of which Government pays Its. 14-2-0. It is very extraordi- 
nary that the establishment of a sparsely-attended school should require to bo as r large as 
that of a school of 200 or 800 boys. The grant-in-aid rules compel the managers to keep 
up tho scale of expenditure whether there are boys or not if they wish to draw tho grant, 
hence it happens that middle class English schools are comparatively so expensive. They 
generally consist of too many classes and too many masters. 

The lower class Vernacular school, of which the pupils cost each Rs. 106-3-8 per 
annum, is tho Burdwan school of industry ; the great cost is owing to the paucity of pupils. 
Hie lower Vernacular schools for boys and girls, schools managed by the Church Missionary 
Society, are inexpensive. The Christian girls' school is a very expensive institution. 

Much of the expense which is shown in tho above table results from small and irregular 
attendance in consequence of the unhealthy climato of the district. 

The influence of tho epidemic fever has been very disastrous to the south-west, 
south-east, and north of tho Burdwan district ; but I am happy to say there is a considerable 
improvement in the health of the district since the expiration of tho previous year. Compar- 
ing the list of 51 schools given last year by my predecessor with the statistical returns 
of the year under report, I find considerable improvement. It is not my intention to com- 
pare the results of all tho schools given in this report, but I will give a few instances of 
improvement, thus tho Sanakari ssliool is reported to have fallen off from G3 pupils to 32 ; the 
averago number of pupils on the rolls is now reported as 52. The Bamino sohool is reoover- 
iqgt the Kluindghosh school has quite recovered its averngo. Tlie Jehanabad sdb-division 
seems to be slow in recovering the effects of the fever. Tho Deputy Inspector speaks very 
gloomily on the subject, lid says, “ the epidemic fever, which lias ragod with more or less 
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severity throughout my circle for the last four or five years has severely injured all my schools. 
No constitution, however robust, could stand proof against the fell disease. Many of the 
best friends and promoters of education wore carried off, and the survivors, subjected as they 
have been for a long time, to disease and heavy expenditure to procure medical aid, have given 
up all thought of educating their children. ,, He also says that whilst many pupils havo 
died, many have been incapacitated from study. In the Katwa sub-division the thanas of 
Mangalkot and Skkulipur have suffered severely, the village schools appear to have been 
most affected. The Deputy Inspector reports eleven schools closed within the year. The 
Deputy Magistrate of Kulna, on the other hand, reports that the opidemio did not prevail 
throughout this sub-division, but only in that part of it near to the Sadr sub-division. 
Neither Sub-Inspeotors of the sub-divisions of Bud-Dud and lianiganj give any details on 
the subjeot but from personal inquiries I am able to say that neither of these sub-divisions 
has been seriouly affected by the fever. The Jehanabad and Burdwan sub-divisions appear to 
have been most seriously affected, it would appear that the fever never ceases throughout 
the year. There has been at least no falling off in attendance during the past year, although 
25 sohools have been closed. Excluding also the attendance at 88 now pathsalas, thero was 
an attendance of about 13,500 pupils against 11,426 of the previous year. Those who havo 
suffered from the fever suffer more or less still. 

The attendance at the sohools has been bad, namely 10,405 to 14,324 on the rolls. In 
private schools, of which returns havo been submitted, the attendance has been quite as bad 
namely 884 to 115, on the rolls. This is of courso attributable to apathy and ill-health 
combined. 

Deferring td the table at the commencement of this report, it will be seen that the total 
expenditure on account of Government and aided schools has boon Its. 1,02,206, of which 
Government contributed Rs. 46,056 ; a trifling sum of It" 40 1 was spent on now pathsalas 
but none of the Government grant. Last year my predecessor gavo the expenditure at 
Its. 1,01,713, and the Government expenditure at Its. 41,228, there has this year been a slight 
increase in general expenditure and a large increaso in Government expenditure, the oost 
of each boy’s education or tuition being Its 7-2-10, against Its. 9 last year, or cost to Govern- 
ment, Its. 3-5, against Its. 3-0. This reduction is to bo attributed to the increase in the num* 
ber of pupils whilst the decrease in private income is to ho attributed to falling off in the 
reoeipts of higher class sohools and girls’ schools. It is worthy of note that thero is a, 
considerable number of privato sohools in the district supported at an outlay of nearly 
Us. 50,000 per annum. 

Higher Class Schools. — There is no Government higher class English school in Burdwan, 
but its placo is well supplied by aided and unaided schools, of which there are six aided and 
three unaided, attended by 1,202 boys. My predecessor gives last year 11 schools with 1,280 
pupils, and states that the two previous years gavo 1,487 and 1 ,871, hut this is easily accounted 
for. One sohool in Burdwan itsolf, the Mission school, has been closed bocauso tho managers 
found it could not be kept on whilst the fever was raging ; and the Mayapur school (which 
belonged to the Jehanabad cirlo in 1871-72) from an attendance of 150 has dwindled down to 
tin average of 26. Of tho sohool at Chakdigbi tho Deputy Inspector writes as follows : — “At 
one time before the epidemic fever broko out, tho school was attended by more than 200 
pupils, receiving education free of cost. Many boys passed the University Entrance Examina- 
tion successfully, and tho school was considered ono of the host of its kind in this district.” On 
the 31st of March there were 81 boys on tho rolls. The attendance in the Duaihat school 
fell off in consoquence of mismanagement. The Balgona higher class school has been closed. 
Tho Deputy Magistrate of Kulna writes as follows on the subject : — “ The Sab-Inspector is 
wrong in Ins information that the higher class English school at Balgona was abolished in 
consequenoe of tho epidemio. I visited Balgona and inquired about the cause of its 
abolition, and was informed that it was due to a feud between tho zemindar and a large 
number of respectable inhabitants of the village, who took an interest in its establishment 
and maintenance. The zemindar has not only withdrawn his subscription, but has also 
induced may others to withdraw theirs.” Bagnapara in Kulna was also closed on account 
of tho epidemio fever. 

The three private schools are — 

Attendance. Cost. 

Rs. A. P. 

The Maharaja’s School at Burdwan ... ... 492 7,433 14 3 

Ditto ditto Kulna ... ... 134 2,370 4 0 

Sarada Prasad Bay’s School at Chakdighi ... ... 80 3,273 15 4 

the last sc1lv) 1 was endowed by the late Sarada Prasad R&y. It contains an efficient staif 
of teachers receiving handsome salaries. The Burdwan school is the largest of its kind in 
Bengal and when I visited it I found it attended by nearly 400 boys. 
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The aided higher class schools are the following : — 


0 

Schools. • 

Attendance. 

Coat to 
Govonmient. 

it 

Total cost. 



R». A. P. 

lit. A. P. 

Kulna Free Church Institution 

123 

990 0 0 

3.240 0 0 

Muradpur Training Seminary ... ... ... ... 

91 

315 0 0 

1,368 0 0 

Kutwa ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

110 

r 

887 15 0 

2,967 0 0 

Akarsa 

59 

640 O 0 

1,762 0 0 

Badla 

76 

771 *8 6’ 

2,260 9 0 

May apur * 

35 

359 0 0 

1,037 0 0 


Of these schools those only were successful in passing pupils at the University Examina 
tion which are given below : — 


' 

Scnoors. 

» # 

Candidates. 

PA8SKD iy TTIB 

Failed. 

1st 

division. 

2nd 

division. 

3rd 

division. 

Burdwan Maharaja’s School 

16 

1 

4 

2 

9 

„ Church Mission School 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kulna Maharaja's School ... 

4 

... 

1 

2 

1 

Akarsa 

3 


... 

1 

2 

Katwa ... 

5 

... 

3 

1 

1 

Devipur Middle Class School 

4 

... 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

36 

2 

10 

8 

16 


Detailed detcriptionof expenditure. 

Its. A. P. 


Pay of te ichors 

Stipend* »t Ks. 5 eacli 
Pay ot‘ servants 

House* rent. 

Half-yearly land rent 
Charges for printing ques- 
tion papers 
Contingent charges 

Total 


1,674 0 
2, *25 14 
275 12 
1,229 4 
60 0 


15 

120 


6,900 1 6 


The Muradpur Trailing Seminary, Kulna Free Church Institution, and Badla Schoo 
sent 12 candidates to the examination, but all failed. May apur sent none. No Junio 
scholarships were obtained by pupils from this district. 

Bukdwan Training and Normal Class. — This institution was established in 1862, ant 

formed a part of the system of primary education of whicl 
Babu Bhudev Mukhurji was charged with the inspection 
Four hundred and one trained village gurus have passot 
through tho prescribed course, and it is said that 80 per cent 
of theso are actually working as masters of improved pathsalas 
but I regret to say that hitherto no reoord showing what ha 
become of passed pupils has been kept. At present the tota 
number of pupils in the training department of the school i 
59. The percentage of attendance has been low, (rl per cent 
This is attributed to the fever. The cost per annum o 
training a guru is Rs. 107-0-7, and the cost of tuition of each pupil in the attached mode 
school is Us. 5-7-3 a year, a sum equal to the monthly stipend of a trained guru. 

From the school, 41 pupils were testod in a general examination of training Bchool 
held under the direction of the Inspector of the Kajshahi Circle, and 35 were passed — 3 ii 
the first division, and 32 in the second division. No general list of the result of the examinatioi 
has been published. Tho examination consistod of 10 papers in literature and grammai 
history, geography, surveying, geometry, arithmetic, accounts, and book-keeping, art o 
teaching, and object lessons, simple mechanics, sanitation, and composition. 

Tho normal class was established last year, and consists of vernacular scholars of on 
year and free students ; the object of this class is not very apparent unless it be th 
convenience of one year scholars. Thero were only nine pupils who appeared from it 
examination ; eight passed. 
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The attendance at the model pathsala was very small, so small that tho district committee 
will do well to dispense with the services of the master entertained to supervise it. Tho 
head-master attributes the want of success to the epidemic and competition. The real fact 
of the case being that instead of confining the school to. a primary course, the pupils are 
crammed for the vernacular scholarship examination. 

The head-master of this institution, though an excellent scholar, makes a poor manager, 
he does not give sufficient attention to his charge. The attendance of the masters and 
boys is bad, this may to some extent be attributed to fever, but then this fever has been to 
a great extent the effect of the head-mastor's mis-managoment in the matter of lodging 
houses, all of which I visited and found scattered through the bazar, low, dirty and badly 
repaired. The District Magistrate proposes many changes, two of which, tho relinquishment 
of all lbdging-houses and the reduction in the establishment of servants, have been effected. 
The pupil teachers have ribw to find their own lodging and are treated on the same footing 
as vernacular scholars. The only advantage of lodging-houses is the control exercised bv 
the masters over fhe pupils out of school hours ; practically in this school no such control 
lias ever been exercised. 

Burdwan School of Industry.— This school is of tho nature of a training school, but 
it does not attract many pupils. The system on which it is conducted is fatal to success ; 
carpentry, blacksmithy, tailoring, manufacture of brazen and copper vessels, as^vell as silvor 
jewellery, are taught, as well as a course of elementary instruction in the vernacular ; trades, 
however, are taught without reference to castes, thus the sutradhar will be found working at 
brass, the Brahman with carpenters’ tools in his hands. I have twice visited the school, and 
though pleased* with the general intelligence of tho brfys, I have not been pleased with 
the want of order and discipline prevailing the school. The average number of boys on 
the rolls was 21, the cost of training each was Rs. 1C&-3-9. The monthly average of last 
year was 35*25. The total disbursements last year have been Its. 2,230-14-6. Of the 
Government grant of Es. 1 00 per mensem, Es. 244 only was expended. 

Middle Class English Schools. — Of those there were 42 schools, with 1,788 pupils 
against 38 schools, with 1,618 pupils of tho foregoing year. 

Four schools, viz.— 


The Brahma Samaj 

• • • 

• • • 

ipils. 

42 

Government. 

grant. 

iis. a. r. 

499 8 6 

Total cost. 

Ks. A. P. 
7 3 0 

„ Mohatta 

... 

• M 

3:5 

334 0 0 

10 12 0 

„ Srikhand 

... 


28 

108 0 0 

0 12 0 

„ Purulia 

... 


... 




wore closed. 

Of these four schools, tho Brahma Samaj school has beon amalgamated with tho Murad- 
pur Training Seminary, the Mohatta school has been rc-opened since the 1st of April. In 
the minor scholarship examination 60 candidates appeared, 26 passed, 5 obtained scholar- 
ships. I visited last year some of theso schools. I was not favorably impressed with them. 
The two unaided schools of Chaugharia and Satgachia are reported favorably. Mr. C. T. 
Metcalfe visited tho former, and gave three scholarships of Es. 2 per mensem to tho three 
best puplis. 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — Of these there are 44 schools — 9 # modol schools, 
31 aided and 4 unaided. Some of theso institutions are oxcellent, whilst others are 
backward. The Vernacular schools in the Kulna sub-division are backward. The Deputy 
Inspector’s attention has been called to the subject. Tho Government model institutions 
are the following : — 





Fupilt. 

Cost. 





Rs. 

Amadpur 

Galsi 


• • • 

• • • 

... 65 

50 

(37 S Fom vary from six 
ftnuu8 10 one alma - 

Mankur 

##| 

• • • 

67 

720 

Kalikapur 

• • • 


37 

457 

Sonamukhi 



29 

234 

Palasdanga 


• • • 

80 * 

445 

Legodarapur 

Badanganj 

Burdwan Model School 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

34 

... •• 60 

17 

422 ' 

792 

120 


• \ 

Of these institutions the most successful are the Legodara^ur, Galsi, and Badanganj 
schools, but they w ere all beaten in the result of the vernacular scholarship examination by 
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the improved pathsala of Amrargar, from which five boys passed in the seoond division. A 
pupil of Legodarapur obtainod the highest marks (393), but he was disqualified by age to 
hold a scholarship. Tho aided soljools do not distinguish themselves in this examination. 
The reason of it is this, tho managers profer appointing masters without reference to the 
inspecting officers, they thus appoint inexperienced and untrained teachers. In Midnapur 
and Iluglily where tho appointment of masters has been closely and carefully watched, 
aided schools compete on equal terms with the Government schools. Last year I find the 
aided schools were equally successful with the Government schools, but then Badanganj 
belonged to Midnapur, Legodarapur to Bankura. 

Primary Schools. — For improved pathsalas Burdwan is better off than any other district 
in the division. They number 255 against 235 last year. The increase is to be accounted 
for by changes of jurisdiction and classification. Properly speaking, there are 227 day 
schools, with 28 night schools. They were attended by 7,482 pupils, of whom 401 are girls. 
The cost of them was Bat 14,545. This sum was supplemented by about Its. 8,000 for fees 
and receipts generally. Of this class of school I havo visited soveral and havo been much 
struck with the ojrireme popularity of them. In one school, that of Mallikpara near Mankur, 
1 found the studies of 90 pupils of all classes, from zemindar’s son to tho petty cultivator 
and shop-keeper, superintended by one master. At another, in the samo localities, Amrar- 
gar, I found school of 70 pupils, the villagers at each place had supplied a commodious room 
and appeared to take considerable intorest in tho schools whioh are clearly looked on as village 
institutions. The Amrargar school did admirably in the last vernacular scholarship examin- 
ation and two of its pupils of twelve years each obtained four year' scholarships. Although 
these pathsalas should bo confined to primary education, yet it is difficult to find fault with the 
master’s ambition when it has been so successful. He docs not appear anxious for promotion. 
The attendance of these schools is generally good, and were it not the case that these pathsalas 
whi r *h were intended for the primary education of the masses, have been one and all diverted 
to tho use of the middlo classes and middle class education, they might bo looked on as 
successful institutions. I notice, however, the District Magistrate has a somewhat differ- 
ent opinion, he says — “It appears from tho information before me that some of tho 
♦teachers devoto all their time and energy to training a few prize boys for scholarships. 
In my opinion it is very difficult for any schoolmaster who likos his profession to avoid 
preference of this sort.” 

Tho night schools attached to these pathsalas help to make them popular in tho villages; 
they are intended for adults, but they appear to receive any pupil who is unable to attend the 
day school. It is questionable whether it would not be bettor if during tho harvest and sow- 
ing time all pathsalas located in strictly agricultural districts sat after sunset, for the entire 
population is engaged in tho fields ; thoso not engaged in actual labor are watching. I have 
received complaints from many Deputy Inspectors on tho subject of tho irregularity of attend- 
ance both ot masters and boy# during these seasons. In one night school near Bud-Bud 
I found a largo number of adults, all of whom could read easy books and write down 
correctly anything dictated in the chalita bhdm, but I also found them in most instances 
incapable of understanding and writing the sadhu hhdsd. 

On the subject of attached girls’ classes, attended by 40 pupils, I have little to say, for my 
experience of tho girls’ class at Amrargar was not favorable; the girls could net road, but by 
some means had learnt their books by rote. Tho Deputy Inspector of Burdwan reports as 
follows on tho subject:— “I reported in previous years that as a beginning, and as a means to 
conquer the prejudices of the people against female education, the method of rewarding tho 
village teachers at tho rate of one rupee for every five girls they odueated was excellent; but strict 
rules having been enforced touching tho progress of tho girls, they havo commenced to 
disappear from the schools. I have found this method so cheap and good that I would 
recommend the introduction of tho same into tho newly-established primary sohools in a 
modified form, with eight annas reward for every five girls. ” I do not think it necessary to 
press the subject of female education on the people : whenever they show an inclination to 
help themselves in the matter, it will be time enough for Government officers to step forward 
with assistance. It is one thing to encourage femalo education and another to force it. The 
advantages of female education may be pointed out, and tho ability and willingness of Go- 
vernment to assist it may be announced ; and the encouragement thus given will be probably 
met more than half way ; but to send gurumahashays all over the country with a promise of 
H annas or 1 rupee for every five girls they educate is forcing femalo education, and seems 
t o me impolitic. 

New Schools. — On the subject of now primary schools or village pathsalas — the prin- 
ciple adopted by Mr. Metcalfe was to establish and subsidize sohools in populous agricultural 
villages to the exclusion of the commercial part of the community. Tho district committeo 
sanctioned 99 of these schools for tho whole district, and at the end of the year 88 
had been established and Subsidized within six^weeks by the Deputy and Sub- Inspectors in 
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co-operation with the sub-divisional officers. The annexed table gives all tho particulars 
available of these sohools 




Numher and race 
of teachm. 

Number of pupils 
on the rolls on 31st 
March 1873. 


Estimated income of 
Schools. 

Number of pu- 
pils on tho rolls 


• 

Sun-Divisions. 

Number of schools. 

Number of teacher. 

Hindus. 

ri 

a 

■a 

F 

| 

8 

Hindus. 

t/i 

a 

n 

o 

a 

s 

3 

Others. 

Number of girls. 

Oovern- 

meat. 

Other 

sources. 

s 

|| 

6 

Could not read 
and write. 

Total. 

Burdwan sub-division 

10* 

10 

10 


184 

27 



Its. A. 1*. 

25 11 0 

Rs. A. V. 
81 4 0 

126 

85 

211 

Bud-Bud 

25 

25 

25 


736 

81 


58 

145 0 0 

101 3 0 

149 

668 

817 

Katwa * •...' ... 

11 

11 

10 

1 

308 

18 


4 


162 8 0 

129 

197 

326 

Kulna ... 

12 

12 

11 

l 

207 

31 

... 

... 

41 0 0 

35 9 3 

26 

31)2 

328 

Jehauabad 

13 

13 

13 


260 

27 



38 15 4 

24 C 6 

92 

193 

287 

Eaniganj 

17 

17 

17 


430 

IS 

3 

... 

30 0 6 

46 U 0 

86 

360 

446 

Total 

88 

88 

i 

88 

i 

2 

2,215 

107 

3 

62 



<9)8 

1.807 

2, *15 


Mr. Metcalfe, in a memorandum on primary education, distributes the money allotted 
to the district with the following remarks : — 

“ The grant for the present year is Its. 2,600; and that for tho ensuing year Its. 7,K00. 
I would expend Its. 600 of this in rewards to the most deserving pathsalas and schools, with 
which object the Sub-Inspectors have been directed to hold examinations. 

“The amount available between this time and tho 31st of March 1874, aggregates 
Its. 10,400, which I would suggest to expend as follows 


Howards according to the result of examinations now bring held 
Ditto ditto ditto in 1873-71 

Two hundred Schools at Rs. 3 per nnnnm ... 

Special donation to Hurd wan Industrial School 
Twenty schools at Us. 5 per annum 
Miscellaneous — 


Rs. 

fiUO 

1,000 

7,30i» 

100 

1,200 

300 


Up to tho 81st of March 88 sohools wore opened. Tho sum of lk 1,000 to bo given 
to gurus is to bo paid quarterly, on the report of the iuspecting officers, in rewards of Us 1U. 
Not less than four nor more than five rewinds are to bo assigned to the pathsalas in any 
single one of tho 22 thanas. The special grant of lk UK) to the School of Industry has been 
cancelled Thoro are now 102 now pathsalas at work; in oi-.o fho gum draws lk o per 
mensem; in 101 Rs. 3 per mensom; the total number of pupils is given at 2,842 or 28 to 
each school. 

Tho number of primary scholarships allotted to this district was 15; 2 scholarships 
were allotted to eaoh of tho seven educational circles, and the remaining scholarship was ap- 
propriated to the Furbasthali private school. 

The examination for scholarships was held in the different circles, and the result is given 
irr the following list : — 



Number of . 
candidates. 

NJttber of 
scholarship 
awarded. 

Remarks. 

Burdwan Circle No. 1 * 

26 

2 


Ditto „ No. 2 

3 

2 


Kntwa „ 

5 

2 


Kalna 

9 

2 


Jehanabad 

7 

2 | 


Bud- Bud 

26 

2 ! 


Jlaniganj 

12 

*2 

i 

• One granted to PurlaathaU 

Total 

88 

14* ' 

school- number total 15. 


The result is unsatisfactory, but a commencement has been nmda J hope another yeV 
more canditates will present themselves. I regret muoh I have not reoeived the report of the 

' k a 
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District Magistrate bringing the subject of primary education up to date, what I have 
given above has been gathered from the extremely terse resolutions of the Distriot School 
Committee. 

Female Education. — The schools in this district educate in all 701 girls. There are 1 1 
girls’ schools, four under Missionarj* management, three under Native managers, tiro for Euro- 
pean and Eurasian children, and two unaided schools. Those schools educate in all 288 
girls; 401 are educated in improved pathsalas, and 08 in primary schools. The two schools 
for Europeans and Eurasians are situated in Hurd wan and llaniganj, they are not well 
attended ; both are expensive. The Mission schools for Native girls, on the other hand, are 
most economic Jlly managed ; 4 situated in the Kulna sub-division are managed by the Free 
Church Mission ; one is managed by the Church Missionary Society. Of the schools managed 
by the natives, the lvatwa school is the best and best attended, but this appears to bo 6wing 
to the interest taken in it by Government oflicers. One Deputy* Inspector reports that 
though no opposition is oflerod to female education, no one will pay for it, and in some cases 
the school-masters are compelled to supply books and sweatmeats to the girls • to secure a 
fair attendance. It is extremely difficult to say how the people may be best persuaded of the 
advantages of female education, for it will not bo until then that they will enter on the 
subject in earnest. At present many educated native gentlemen with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subjeot, who arc most liberal patrons of education, are of opinion that so long as 
native women arc confined to their houses there is no advantage to be gainod in educating 
them. This indifference will he overcome in tho same way as strong prejudice and opposi- 
tion to female education has been ovcrooino. 

Missionary Bodies. — The Missionary bodios active in the cause of education in the 
district of Burdwan are the Free Church Mission, the operations of whioh are confined to 
Kulna, and the Church Missionary Sooiety in conjunction with the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society in Burdwan. 

The following schools in the Kulna sub-division aro under the management of the 
Mission of the Free Church of Scotland : — 


Schools. 

i 

Boys on the 
rolls. 

Cost to 
Government. 

Total cost. 

Kulna Free Church Institution (Highor, Night) 

122 

Rs. 

910 

Rm. 

3,240 

Kulna Middle Vernacular (uuaided) 

65 


378 

Satgaclua (unaided) 

23 


78 

Kulna Night School (unaided) 

13 



81 

Girl** 8chooli [aided) — 




Charakdanga 

17 

96 

192 

Lakhanpara 

32 

96 

193 

Nebpara (unaided) 

10 

96 

192 

Satgalicia 

17 


64 

1 

Total 

300 

1,198 

4,417 


Babu Baikantha Nath I)e, the Superintendent in charge of these schools, complains 
that girls are removed from school too early and before instruction has made any permanent 
repression on them. 

In connection with the Church Missionary Society and Christian Vernacular Society are 
the following schools : — 


Schools. 

Attend* 
an co. 

Coat to 
Government. 

| Total cost. 

RlKlIlKS. 

1 

Higher Class English School 

Nine Lower Class Vernacular Schools 

Hurd win Girls* School 

• 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

This school was closed 
in the course of the 
year. 

420 

21 

150 11 

773 0 

SOL 6 


The English Mission school was a very old and popular institution ; tho Vernacular and 
gins’ schools have continued, hut they are without efficient supervision. It is in contemplation 
to remove the operations of this Society to Bankura. 

• / 
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BANKURA DISTRICT. 

This district is small and compact ; it includes five thanas only ; in area it is 1,346 square 
miles ; its population is 526,772 ; the number of villages in it is 2,028. The total number of 
schools is given J>y the District School Committee as 192, frequented by 6,425 pupils. Of 
these schools 134 are aided or controlled by Government officers, whilst 58 only are returned 
as unaided. I cannot help thinking thatthero is some mistake or inaccuracy in these figures, 
for I find the census gives the number of schools as 356 and police returns as 515. The 
late Inspector returns the attondanco as 14,676 ; the census gives us 6,575 as the number of 
pupils on the rolls of all schools. The census returns are admitted to bo wrong and my pre- 
decessor in a note on last years’ report speaking of unaided pathsalas, which he returned, at 
427, says, " this is the number, given by the Police, of sohools, not on the books of the 
Educational Department.” The total number of pupils attending schools managed or aided 
by Government is 4,724, the average attendance for each school being 35. This average is 
high, and speaks well for the esteem in which education is held ^jjhere schools exist, but 
there is barely one school for ovory 10 villages or 6* square miles. The percentage of scholars 
to the total population is 1*22 ; there are no means of ascertaining olosely tho percentage of 
scholars to the population aged from 4 to 20 years ; I estimate this section of the population 
would amount to rather more than one-third of the whole population, and this shows approxi- 
mately that 1 in 25 of those who are of an age to learn, receive instruction. Tho District 
School Committee have a wide field for work. 

The details respecting the 192 schools are given below: — 



Nnmberof 

schools. 

Number of 
masters. 

Amount of 
fees and 
lines. 

Amount of 
Government 
grant. 

Amount of 
subscrip' 
lion. 

Total 

outlay. 

Number of 
scholars 
at close of 
year. 




Us. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 


f Government 

1 

11 

4,255 

1,942 

12 

6,209 

18a* 

Higher Schools ...< 








CAidod 

2 

11 

1,237 

1,440 

1.967 

4,660 

166 

("Government Vernacular 

2 

6 

326 

416 


742 

199 

1 Aided English 

7 

21 

1,418 

1,835 

1,568 

4.856 

251 

Middle Sohools ...< 








1 Aided Vernacular 

12 

30 

1,307 

2,009 

1,494 

4,748 

504 

l Unaided English 

1 

8 

24 


266 

290 

110 

('Government Aided ... 

107 

111 

1,646 

2,788 

170 

4,601 

3,316 

Primary Schools < 








L Unaided 

57 

57 

1,925 


424 

2,34!) 

1,591 

Girls' Schools 

3 

4 


600 

622 

1.2 kt 

102 

Total 

192 

251 

12,198 

11,030 

6,523 

29,701 

6,425 

. — - - - . 

. ... 


_ 

. 

. . 





The number of pupils in averago attendance monthly, has not been given : tho average 
number of pupils on tho rolls of 63 schools is given at 2,605 ; this total excludes all new 
primary and unaided schools. Comparison with the figures of last year is impossible, for there 
have been changes of jurisdiction and transfers of sohools. Sunamukhi now belongs to 
one sub-division of Burdwan, and Kotalpur to another ; the officers in charge of those sub- 
divisions have not noticed separately the statistics of the schools received by transfer. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to note, that tho three Government Vernacular schools of PolasUhngtv . 
Sunamukhi and Legodarapur, three middlo class English schools, two middle class Vernacular 
aided schools, one girls’ school, and 22 village schools or improved pathsalas, in all 31 schools, 
were transferred to Burdwan. I am glad to be able to state this yoar that the Burdwan 
fever has not seriously alfeeted the schools of Bankura. 

In the district the higher class schools arc three in number, namely tho Bankura zilla 
school, which is supported by Government ; the Kachiakol school, supported by Babu Radha- 
ballabh Singh ; and Ajudhya school supported by the heirs of the late Gadadhar Banurji, Kay 
Bahadur. In the Bankura Government school, I regret to say, there has been a falling oft 
in attendance, which is 186 this year against 222 last year. The head-master attributes 
this to three causes (1) tho opening of a new middle class English wdiool by tho Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries, (2) the rumours about the abolition of tho district, (3) epidemic cholera and chicken- 
pox which was prevalent during ono part of the year. He, might have added also, that tho 
peace of tho school was disturbed by discreditable dissensions amongst some of the masters 
who richly* deserved punishment. Tho pupils consist of I8l Hindus, four Muhammadans, ainl 
ono Christian. Of these seven belong to tho upper classes of society, 157 to the middle classes, 

22 to the lower classes. The seven pupils belonging to the upper classes are sons of zemindars 
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with an income from land of more than Rs. 10,000. Two of the Muhammadans belong to the 
amla class, drawing more than Its. 50 per mensem and less than Rs. 200, the other two 
belong to the lower classes of Government servants on less than Rs. 20 per mensem. 

The masters of the zilla sohool, are returned as eleven in number ; the staff actually con- 
sisted of 10 only. This number has been since reduced by the dismissal of the librarian for 
misconduct and by the abolition of tho seventh mastership, in whose plaoe it is proposed to 
appoint a survey master. 

Amongst the pupils of the two aided higher olass English schools there are no Muham- 
madans ; the total number of pupils is 166. The Kachiakol sohool is highly Spoken of by the 
District Magistrate and Deputy Inspector ; the attendance of pupils does not appear to be so 
large as formerly. The Ajudhya school has been much neglected by the managers, and in 
consequence of the protracted illness of the head-master it was rumoured the sohobl was 
closed, but it is now reported as improving in condition. The Bankura schools are fairly suc- 
cessful in the University Entrance Examination. Last year the candidates who went up for 
examination came off as follows : — • • 


Names of Schools. 


XuinluT of 
candidates. 

1st division. 

Passed 

2nd division. 

3rd division. 

Failed. 

Bankura School 

... 

27 

3* 

7 

7 

10 

Kachiakol School 



r. J l 

1 

1 

A 

0 

Ajudhya School 



7 


_ 

2 

5 

Total 



< 

45 

4 

ft 

12 

31 


• Obtained scholarships at tho Presidency College. 


Tho cost of educating boys in the zilla school is something in excoss of that in the aided 
schools, being Rs. 30-10-7 to 28-1-2, or cost to Government Rs. 9-9-5 to 8-10-9. The 
above figures show not only that the education given at the zilla school is superior, but also 
that in spite of tho high fees levied, it is tho more popular institution. Physical science and 
surveying have not been introduced in any of these schools. 

Middle Class English Schools. — There are seven schools of this olass, of which I have 
been able to visit two only during tho short time of my imeumbonoy. These sohools were attend- 
ed by 231 at the close of year against 277 of the previous year. This shows a further falling 
off in the aided schools, but the one unaided middle class English school shows 110 pupils on 
the rolls ; this gives a considerable increase against the last year’s returns. There has been 
an increase of one school under this head, as appears 'irom the statistics ; but the faot is, that 
three middle class English schools have been transferred to Burdwan, whilst there has been an 
accession of three schools from Manbhum. Middle class English education does ribt appear 
to make much way in Bankura, tho schools are badly attended and expensive, the boys as a 
rule exhibit an ignorance in all the subjects taught, not to be found in Vemaoular schools. 
Beyond a little English nothing is acquired; the anglo-vornaoular system is not followed out ; 
English grammar and composition should be taught from special books. History, geography, 
ie., should be taught in the vernacular independently and not as now in subordination to 
the study of English. In tho schools, which I visited, I found the attendance small, tho number 
of classes large, and every class with English school books learning a few sentences by rote. 
The cost of these schools is great, and as they depend on voluntary subscriptions, their 
finances are generally embarrassed. A pupil of the Ghatna school obtained a minor scholarship. 
The average cost of each pupil educated in a middle class English school was Rs. 19-5, of 
which Government paid Rs. 7-5 ; this shows a considerable increase on last year. The Chatna 
and Rajgram schools have raised the average cost. The District Magistrate seems inclined 
to interest himself in these schools, and therefore I hope the current year will show better 
results. 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools— These consist of two Government model schools and 
and 12 aided Vernacular Schools. These 14 schools were attended by 705 pupils against 19 
attended by 1 ,105 pupils last year. Five Schools with an attendance of about 240 were trans- 
ferred to Burdwan. The falling off in attendance is attributable to the increase in the 
p umber of primary schools, and to the prevalence of cholera during the lattor«part of the 
year. Of the two model schools, Bishnupur is excellent and serves tne purpose for which it 
is intended; it is attended by 142 boys and managed by three masters. The other model 
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School has lately been transferred from Biborda, whore it did not flourish, to Birsinghpur 
where it appears to be improving ; there are 57 boys on the school rolls. Ten Vernacular 

A pupil of the Kaehiakoi School, by ®£okrships were awarded to the boys* of the aided 
name Bunamaii Banurji, agod is years, Middle Class Vernacular schools. None were obtained by 
th * Vemacular the pupils of the Government schools. This is not accounted 
for ; the Government schools arc highly spoken of and well 
attended. The host of eaoh pupil in tho Model schools was Its. 3-11*6, on account of 
whioh Government disbursed from revenuo Bs. 2-1-6 ; in the Aidod schools Es. 9-5, of which 
Government paid Bs. 3-15-6. It thus seems, that for each pupil educated in an Aided 
Middle Class Vernacular sohool, Government pays almost double the sum expended in a 
Model school ; it would therefore be sound policy on the score of economy to convert all 
the Vernacular schools into Government schools on tho same scale of establishment. At 
present each of the Aided*schools costs threo times as much as a Government school. One 
Muhammadan only attends these schools. The aided schools are efficient, which to some 
extent compensates for their great cost, but not entirely ; for there can be no doubt that the 
staff of masters is larger than it should be compared with the number of boys. 

Girls’ Schools. — Of this there are three in the district. I visited two of them, one of which 
is managed by the Church Missionary Society ; tho other is managed by a native Committee. 
I regret to say that I was not satisfied with eithor ; the attendance is irregular, and two only 
in the Mission School could read, and no moro than threo or four in the other. Tho third 
school, which is in Kaehiakoi, is reported to be well managed. The Deputy Inspector 
reports that 25 of tho girls of the 102 on the rolls can road and write (which ho qualifies by 
the addition oty and understand easy sentences in their mother tongue. No fees are charged 
in these schools. ILo estimates tho girls under 1 2 years of age in tho district at 62,000, 
of which ho believes 80 may be able to read and* write ; ho alleges that female education 
u receives no countenance from the people ; with the educated portion of tho community 
it is more a matter of talk than exertion he recommends two plans for encouraging female 
education : ono is to declare ineligible for a scholarship any boy who has a wife who cannot 
read or write, the other is to open girls’ classes in connection with tho primary pathsalas. 
The first plan is ingenious but hardly feasible or politic ; tho procedure of examining hus* 
band and wife together, to qualify the former for a scholarship, would be somewhat novel, 
and would probably tend to discourage gcnoral education. The second plan is appliod in 
Burdwan and Midnapur, but does not bear much fruit ; still I think it should be tried in 
Bankura. The subject of encouraging female education is a difficult one. There is policy 
in the encouragement given by Government to the education of the male part of the 
population; Government derives a certain amount. of direct benefit from it; the education of 
females benefits Government remotely and indirectly only. The parties benefitted would 
be tho husbands, if. any fruit results from the system of female education ; but of this 1 have 
some doubts, for girls for the most part are married and leave school before they have begun 
to think, or in other words before thoir education has begun to bo of use to them. 


Primary Schools. — Tho returns of last year show 55 pathsalas under trained teachers 
attended by 1 ,986 boys ; of these tho Deputy Inspector reports fivo havo been abolished, because 
they did not thrive where thoy wore located, whilst others have been transferred to Burdwan, 
leaving 36 to Bankura. Tho attendance of these schools is rated at 1,206. Fivo of the schools 
sit at night. Last year no less than 227 girls are recorded to have attended these schools ; no 
mention is made of them in the District Comraittoes report ; I imagino they wero attached to 
the transferred schools. Besides these pathsalas, there are 71 which have boon brought under 
inspection and control under the orders of Government, dated 30th of September. Of these 
54 were village schools which havo been subsidized by the District Magistrate as follow* : 
tho amount being fixed on tho principle that a guru’s income should not exceed Its. 5 per 
mensem ; the subsidy was fixed after considering the probablo receipts from fees and gratuities, 
the number of pupils and the educational requirements of the village. 

Rs. A. P. 


6 pathsalas at 

1 8 ditto „ 

1 1 ditto „ 

1 1 ditto „ 

3 ditto „ 

5 ditto „ 


3 8 0 
3 0 0 

2 S 0 
2 0 0 
1 S 0 

3 8 9 


The five last are under Missionary management and the amounts granted were equal to 
thoso furnished by the Society’s funds. 1 7 new pathsalas were subsidized to the extent of 
It 8. 2-8 peT* mensem. Out of the grant of its. 1,000, Its. 482-11-3 was spent in subsidizing 
schools. Its 252 was spent in building schools in accordance with the orders of Government, 
dated 3rd of January 1873. A balance of Its. 265-4-0 remained* unexpended. 

% < 


39 
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On the rolls of these 71 sohools were 2,110 at the end of the year. No primary 
scholarships were distributed because efficient arrangements for examination could not be 
made in time. No class for training gurus has been established. The District Magistrate 
expresses his doubts as to the expediency of compelling them to attend a normal class ; he 
imagines it would be distasteful to them and tend to excite their suspicions as to the ultimate 
object of Government. In Cuttack the old gurus willingly come in for a oourse of training 
and seem to enjoy it : a little tact may be required to overcome the prejudices of some, but 
experience shows that natives, old or young, are exceedingly docile and tractable when 
properly managed. I hope the project of a training class will not fall through, for when in 
Bankura three or four months ago I visited an aided indigenous school, and it seemed 
obvious to mo that the gurus task was to keep the boy’s attontion to their books, and that he 
did so well, was proved by the fact, that two or three read admirably from books which the 
poor old guru himself was powerless to decipher. * 

Only 57 indigenous village schools under private management have been inoluded in 
the statistics, the Deputy Inspector explains this thus, “ being alone in the district, &c., &c., 
I could collect statistics from only 57 privato pathsalas. There are no doubt many more in 
the district.” It thus appears that the returns are incomplete. Much more information 
might havo been gathered had tho records and reports of former years on the same subject 
been consulted ; it was not absolutely necessary for tho present Deputy Inspector to go over 
all the ground examined by his predecessor before. Tho 57 private pathsalas are said to be 
frequented by 1,585 Hindu and six Muhammadan boys ; the cost of the pathsalas or receipts of 
tho gurus is said to come to Its. 2,349 ; tho cost of eacli boy por annum being nothing less 
than Re. 1-8, an estimate which is probably within tho mark. 

It is reported tho six Musalman boys only attend those pathsalas. It sooms somewhat 
extraordinary, that out of 4,907 youths ^rawn from the middle and lower classes, six only 
should be Muhammadans out of a population of 13,500. I am inclined to think that private 
maktabs exist, for Bankura Muhammadans can generally read and write. 

In improved pathsalas under trained gurus the District Magistrate notices what I have 
had occasion to notice in other districts, that there is a tendency to raise the standard of 
Education. The gurus like to send boys up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination and 
thus, they imagine, qualify themselves for a pandit's appointment in a Middle Class School. 
I am glad to report that the District Magistrate has taken measures to repress this tendency, 
and as far as he can to confine Primary schools to Primary education. This tendency will 
be discouraged by tho system of primary scholarships and may be further discouraged by a 
rule prohibiting boys from such schools appearing in tho Middle Class Examinations. At 
first sight it may not appear worth while interfering, but tho guru cannot possibly teach a 
large number of boys if his own attention and intellect is strained to teach a few to a 
standard which he himself has barely reached. 

Creed and Race of Pupils and Teachers. — Of Muhammadans 24 only are pupils in 
the schools under report, ^they aro almost equally divided amongst the different classes of 
schools ; ten frequent tho unaided schools ; of the rest three are Christians and 6,298 Hindus. 
These and their teachers are distributed as follows amongst tho various castes. 
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This table speaks for itself, a large portion of the population is practically unrepresented. 
Navasaks include all the castes and sub-castes of the lower section of sudras. From the returns 
of race and oreed it will be perceived that Brahmans attend all classes of schools in large 
numbers ; they predominate in higher and middle class schools. Navasaks, as might be 
expected, predominate in the Primary schools, though a fair number attend the Higher Class 
schools. Khetrjes, Yaidyas, and Kayasthas frequent all schools, whilst the majority of pupils 
of the lower classes attend the Primary schools. The teachers are all Bengalis and generally 
Kayasthas or Brahmans. 

Social Position. — Bankurais inhabited by tho middle and lower classes ; tho higher class 
of society is fairly represented by 44 pupils, tho sons of zemindars whoso income exceeds 
Bs. 10,000. 20 of these attend tho higher class English Schools of Ajudhya and Kachiakol ; 

nine attend old improved ]mthsalas ; this alone shows that Primary schools under trained masters 
are not likely to want popularity. In the middle class of society no less than 9 1 3 pupils out 
of 1,971, belong to tne class of petty landholders whose income is loss than Bs. J,000, and 
moro than Bs. *50 per annum, and holders of religious endowments. In the lower classes of 
society, agriculture heads the list with 2,050 boys out of 4,410, a very bjrge proportion of 
these attend Primary schools, in fact 1,710 do so ; next in the list come petty shop-keepers, 
of these again 509 frequent the Primary schools. This would seem to point to the fact that 
hitherto we have been educating only a few favored castes, and tho mass of the population 
has been neglected. 

The District Magistrate advocates an increase in the number of scholarships for the 
encouragement of gcnoral education. My predecessor, Mr. Martin, recommended the 
encouragement of female education by special scholarships Tho District Committee hardly 
had time to consider these subjects before the close of the year, for it had hardly entered on 
its functions. One difficulty has been smoothed ' for 4hem, for under the late orders of 
Government they are able to disburse a portion of the allotment for primary education in 
scholarships to girls' schools. Female education should form a part of primary education 
which is especially commended to tho caro of District Magistrates and District School 
Committees. 
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BIKBHUM DISTRICT. 

t 

The area of this district is 1,344 square miles, being two square miles loss than that 
of Bankura; the population is 695,921; the number of villages is 2,471, there being 518 
persons and 1’84 villagos por square milo. The total number of schools at the ond of the year 
was 146, or one school to every 4,766 persons, to 16 9 villages, to 9*2 square miles. Last 
year the number of schools is said to have been 604, of which 60 only w f ere Government and 
aided schools, 544 unaided schools. During tho year under report 64 Primary schools were 
taken under inspection under the orders of tho 30th September 1872 : 17 unaided schools 
are entered in the returns. In the numbor of old pathsalas thero has been an increase of 9 
schools since the eAd of last year ; 4 schools have been closod. It would appear, theroforo, 
that the District Committee has included in its returns only those unaided pathsalas which 
have been inspected and roported on. Tho thanas of Falsa and Nalhati were detached 
from the district last year ; this renders a comparison between the educational* results of the 
last and previous, year impossible, fori have received no special reports on these two thanas. 

The subjoined statement gives tho number of schools under each class, together with 
the information required by llis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in lottor No, 1222, 
dated 8th April 1872. For convenience of 'reference I have compiled tho information 
into one table. 


Bikbhum District. 


Schools. 

Number* 

of 

schools. 

Number 

of 

masters. 

Amount 
of fees 
realized. 

Amount 
of Govern- 
ment grunt. 

Amount 
of subscrip- 
tions. 

Total out- 
lay on the 
sehoolH. 

Numbor of 
scholars at 
the close of 
the year. 




Us. 

Its. 

Us. 

Its. 


( Government 

1 

9 

4,010 

1,743 


5,753 

270 

Higher Schools ...< 








(. Aided 

2 

10 

580 

719 

1,109 

2,374 

81 

( Aided 

8 

23 

941 

1,9*59 

2,514 

5,450 

247 

Middle English ...] 

(. Unaided 

2 

2 

2S 


179 

208 

* 

t Government 

2 

5 

153 

350 

fl 

500 

70 

Middle Vernacular ... { 








(Aided 

9 

22 

1,045 

1,432 

1,1X0 

3,570 

377 

Lower Vernacular ... Aided 

2 

3 

55 

105 

109 

390 

59 

C Aided 

joa 

108 

2,312 

1,717 

535 

4.505 

3,270 

Primary Schools . .«{ 


1 

i 





(.Unaided 

15 

15 1 

* 173 


24 

197 

409 

Girls’ Schools Aided 

2 

I 

IS 

, 

244 

258 

620.1 

59 

t Total 

m 

| 201 

1 

| 9,315 

| 8,345 

| 5.970 

23.539 

4.884 


The district returns give tho monthly average of attendance of pupils 78,827. This is 
so palpably wrong, that I have omitted the details of this column. The returns of 1871-72 
give 60 Government and aided schools attended by 2,235 pupils. Tho returns of last year 
for 65 schools of the samo class givo the number of pupils on tho rolls on the 
31st March as 2,3 ; 5; the average being more than 36 to each school. This average is very 
good in the face of an epidemic fever, described to bo of a most deadly type, which prevailed 
in tho south and south-eastern portion of the district. Villages are said to have been almost 
depopulated. Some schools have been closed in consequence of this calamity, others, though not 
actually closed, might hav$ been closed with advantage, for they have deteriorated in respect 
to numerical strength and the standard of instruction. Many schools have been transferred 
to more healthy localities. I regret that tho Deputy Inspector in his st 4 tistical returns 
has not especially remarked on tho schools in the fevor striken localities and shown tho 
extent of the deterioration. It is, however, noticeable with reference to many of tho schools 
that the monthly average exceeds considerably the number of boys on the rolls o\i the 31st 
or March. Tho Parbatpur Model School and the Surul higher class English school are 
notable instances of this. * 
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The following table gives some interesting particulars of tho cost of each pupil in each 
class of school. For convenience of reference 1 have included this information in one table. 


Higher Class English 


Girls’ Schools aided 
Primary Schools disti 
Ditto ditto 


Class of Schools. 

Total Cnht of 

caeh 

Cost to 1 

Govern, 

pupil. 


me 

nt. 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

R,. 

A. 

1\ 

Government 

25 

0 

0 

7 

12 

0 

t Aided 

20 

11 

0 

7 

1 1 

1 

Government 

0 

15 

a 

1 

15 

(i 

Aided 

8 

9 

n 

3 

7 

3 

ed 

21 

11 

7 

7 

U 

t; 


10 

3 

2 i 

1 

12 

0 

-eilby Director 

.> 

9 

.1 

1 

t» 

0 

by Magistrate 

i 

1 

o 1 

0 

13 

<♦ 


From the above it is dear that middle olass English schools cost Governfaent more than 
any ol‘ the higher class English sohools. It is also clear that Government pays more to educate 
a pupil in a subsidized higher class school, than in a school wholly supported from Govern- 
ment revenue and fees and fines. The secret of this will be found in the fact, that tho schooling 
fees are lower in aided schools, and that the establishments cost comparatively more in our 
aided schools. The two unaided schools, the one managed by Messrs. Erskino of Ilambazar, 
and the other by native residents of Bolpur are both middle class English schools, and each 
pupil costs respectively Its. 1G and Ite. 1 to educate per annum. No explanation is given of 
the latter amount, but I imagine it is briefly this, that the school was either established shortly 
before the expiry of tho year or the teachers gave tl w»r services gratis. The total expenditure in 
all schools was Its. 28,589 against Its. 24,702 of the previous year, the Government expendi- 
ture being Its. 8,845 and 9,894 respectively; the eommittoo oxponded Its. 2,098-12 of Govern- 
ment money on the zilla and higher class English schools against Its. 8,450-15-0 of the 
previous year. 


Masters and Pupils. — The number of masters is 201, or one master for 24 pupils on 
the rolls. The Brahman caste furnishes more masters than all the other castes together; no 
less than 110 out of 201 masters are Brahmans ; of the 00 masters employed in aided schools 
no less than 42 are Brahmans ; of the rest (85) 49 are Kayasthas. The very numerous and 
comprohonsivo caste or title, Navasak, includes in its ranks 10 mastors only. The Brahman 
population is numerically suporior to the Kayasth population by fivo times. The Rajput 
or Khetri population of 7,028 is baroly represented. The Muhammadan population of 1 1 1,795 
is represented by two teachers in two Primary schools. The aboriginal and somi-IIinduised 
tribes forming almost one half the population, furnish no masters. 


The following table givos various interesting details regarding the 4,884 pupils in a 
small space. 



Castk OF i'Ul'lLS. 

1’opulation of 
caste. 

1 irali mans 



42,287 

Khetris 



7,228 

Vaidyas ... 


1,320 

Kayasthas ... 




Navasaks 



200.775 

Kaibnrtas ... 



31,081 

Sonarbauia* 



5,202 

Other castes above the lowest 

Lowest cantos, including aboriginals 

| 340,819 | 


Total 080,121 


Number of 
pupils of each. 

Percentage. 

Remakes. 


1,389 

3*2 

Muhammadans ... 

... 285 



Christians 

... 30 

38 

*52 

Santhals 

... 13 

113 

$T> 

• 

328 

375 

4*5 j 



3,709 

*03 ! 



77 

•GW 



139 

20 



509 

*18 



07 




4,550 





Vaidyas and Kayasthas are generally in moro affluent circumstances than Brahmans, whose 
pride iB apt to cause improvidence. The population of Vfl-idvas and Kayasthas is so small 
that it would bo unsafo to attempt to generalize from tho statistics available. 285 Muham- 
madan pupils attend the sohools, of these 178 are instructed in tho 09 village fthools assist od 
during tho year from the allotment for primary education. 10 attend the Government zilla 
school. # 
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Of the 4,884 pupils undor instruction, 2,687 cannot read or write or understand easy 
sentences in their mother tongue. The majority of these beginners frequont the newly 
subsidized village schools. A considerable number frequent the higher middle class English 
schools. Admission to all English schools should bo refused to all candidates unable to read 
and write the vernacular with tolerable fluency. 

On the subject of the social position of tho pupils there is little to be sajd except that the 
higher classes do not seem to frequont our schools to a very great oxtent. The classes who 
contribute most pupils are petty land-holders with an inoomo betwoen Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 50, 
giving 472 pupils, and the inferior grade of professional men and clerks giving 834. In 
tho lower classes of society, as might* be expected, cultivators and petty shop-keepers contri- 
bute more than ail the other classes together, in all 1,881; out of these a large number 
frequent Primary schools. 

Higher Class English Schools. — The Government zilla sohool is one of the best in 
Bengal. On the last day of the year it contained 270 pupils, the daily averago attendance 
being 195 ; this shows a decided improvement on last year. This the Committee attributes 
to the zeal and qjnhty of tho Head Master in whom they have the highest confidence. The 
income of the school amounted to Rs. 6,105-15 ; expenditure to Rs. 5,753-0-3. The fees of tho 
lower classes have boen reduced. Tho fees now stand as follows : — from 1st and 2nd classes 
Rs. 3, 3rd and 4th classes Rs. 2, 5th and 6th classes Re. 1, 7th class 8 annas. Prom the 
reduction in the rates of fees an influx of pupils to the lower classes ensued. The attendance 
does not appear to have been so good as it should be, but this is attributed to the epidemic 
fever. The first throe classes are instructed in Sanskrit. A Persiaft and Arabio master has 
beon appointed on Rs. 25 per mensem to instruct pupils in those languages ;• the Committee 
hope thereby to induce the Muhammadan inhabitants of Suri arid its environs to send 'their 
children to the school. Physical tfjiiniyg has been introduced into the school under the 
supervision of the 6th master who studied for six months at Hughly in the Civil Service 
class. Great credit is due to the managers of the schools both for their activity and energy 
in carrying out the orders of Government as well as for the changes they have effected, and 
extra oxpenses incurred in the face of reduction of both Government grant and foes. The 
•vernacular, minor, and free scholars are, with one exception, reported on favorably. The 
services of the vernacular scholars are utilized as monitors, to toach arithmetic and tho 
vernacular in tho lower classes : the scheme is an experiment, I hope it will answer, as well as 
the’ tentative boarding establishment appears likely to answer, when the building is 
completed. Of the other higher class English schools I cannot report so favorably. 
The Surul school has no 1st and 2nd classes, in other words, it is a higher class school no 
longer ; it contains on the rolls 26 boys, this is owing to a groat extent to the epidemic fever. 
The Hatampur school is managed by Babu Ram Raujan Chakravarti, and contains 55 boys. 
Tho following is the result of the University matriculation. 


Number op Candidates. 

Fashed in 

i 

Number failed. 

1st division. 

2nd division. 

e 

| 3rd division. 

Suri 18 

Hifcampur 1 

5 

1 

e 

1 

* 7 

1 

i 




TLe Surul school sent up no candidates : tho Birbhum Mission school sent up six candi- 
dates all of whom were plucked. The school has been closed. 

Government Model Schools. — Of these* there are but two at Purandarpur and Tanti- 
para. Tho latter has on its rolls 63 boys, but the former has lately been established ; it was 
transferred from Parbutipur in the year under report ; in consequence of the epidemic the 
pupils fell off from 30 to 5 or 6, and fees fell off to Re. 1 per mensem ; many of the pupils 
died of the epidemic fever. A special report will be called for from the Deputy Inspector 
on the influence of the epidemic on the schools in south Birbhum. 

Middle Class English Schools, Aided. — These schools are reported of very favorably; 
it is a matter for regret that tho Dwarka school was closed inconsequence of the epidemic 
fever and the negloct of the managers. Tho Raipur school has suffered greatly from the 
same fever, and the schoolhouse has been burnt down, together with the greater part of the 
village. Seven candidates appeared from these schools at tho minor scholarship examination ; 
three only passed. 

# Middle f/LASs Vernacular Schools, Aided, — There are nino of those schools^that at Suri 
under the management of the leading men of tho place is reported the best ; it contains 
199 pupils, of whom 24 «aro Muhammadans. The Suhapur, Mangaldihi, Hathia, and 
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Benuria schools have suffered severely both numerically and financially in consequence of 
the epidemic fever. None of the candidates from these schools passed in the first division 
in the vernacular scholarship examination. 

Lower Glass Vernacular Schools. — These schools are reported as decidedly inferior 
to the improved pathsalas under trained teachers, the cost of the education of each pupil is 
more than double that in a pathsala : the instruction is the same. I should like to see the 
constitution of these schools changed. 

Girls’ Schools. — Thore are three girls’ schools of which two received grants-in-aid under 
the regular rules, the third is aided under the pathsala system. The Suri girls’ school is 
under the management of the Baptist Mission. The girls’ are instructed in both English and 
Bengali. Tho institutions do not seem to make much progress unless they are under 
European management, but it is something to have made a commencement. 

The middlo class pathsalas are simply cheap middle class vernacular schools, they seem 
to be equally sucessful. They are called middle class pathsalas, simply because they receive 
aid from the path&ala funds. The Committee will be able now to transfer them to the grant- 
in-aid fund; 

Primary Education. — For education of this class there are in all. 

(1) . Twenty-nine improved pathsalas costing lls. 1,151-15, attended by 904 pupils, of 
whom 62 are girls. 

(2) . Seven night pathsalas costing Rs. 175, attended by 183 pupils, averaging 19 
years of ago. 

(3) . Sixty-four aided indigenous pathsalas, costing Rs. 1,578-8, attended by 2,084 

pupijflvpf whom 12 are girls. # 

The 1st class is reported doing well. The Deputy Inspector appears, however, to 
think that it is a matter for congratulation that these schools will be very soon compete 
on equal terms with middlo class vernacular schools. All tho schools to the east of the district 
were affected more or loss by Burdwan fever, many woro transferred to heathy situations. 

The night schools ore intended for those whoso occupations debar attendance at day schools 
to which they are generally attached. The three rupees only are taught in those schools. 

On the subject of tho 3rd class, the District Magistrate says “ previous to the 30th 
September 1872, there were in the district 392 boys’ Bengali pathsalas, 16 maktabs, 
three Sanskrit tols, and one girls’ pathsala, in all, a little over 400 indigenous village schools, 
instructing in tho first rudiments Borne 5,000 scholars. Under the operation of the orders of 
the 80th September, monthly grants amounting to Rs. 204-3 were during the yoar of report, 
assigned to 43 existing and 21 nowly established pathsalas. But both these have been 
increased since the end of the year.” 

“ The system of allotment experimentally adopted was an attempt to combine, when 
fixing the amount of grant, a consideration both of the number of scholars and of the 
quality of instruction imparted. The Committee deliberated on the scheme submitted by 
the Deputy lnspeotor of Schools, and another suggested by Mr H. L. Harrison, for adopting 
a system of payment by results to tho gurus of the Midnapur District. Considering the 
difficulty that would attend tho practice of rewarding gurus by results, and the incon- 
venience of adjusting accounts of payments, that must, under this system necossarily 
always vary, the Committee thought fit to recommend the adoption of a system of uniform 
payment to each' guru, according to numerical strength and the quality of instruction 
imparted in his school.” 

The details of the scheme are given by the Deputy Inspector as follows : ‘ 4 With a 
view to carry out the modified system of payment by results as above^ described, the 
pathsalas ought to be divided into three classes ; those teaching boys up to the jyimary 
scholarship course, are to be placed in the 1st class ; those teaching reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic, in the 2nd class ; and those teaching only writing and arithmetic, in the 3rd class. 
In classifying tho pathsalas, the number of students ought to be considered, equal importance 
being attached to tho quality of education impartod and tho numerical strength of the 
school. To illustrate what 1 mean, I would give the guru of a pathsala which has 40 
pupils, and the head boys of which study the primary scholarship course, a reward of 
Rs. 5 a month. Another pathsala which teaches the samo course may have 20 boys only, 
the guru of this ought to have only three-fourths of Rs. 5 the maximum grant. The 
calculation being made thus, for quality of instruction tho guru gets half tho grant, or 
Rs. 2-8, for numerical strength ho gets one-fourth grant or Re. 1-4 or Rs. 3-12.” This system 
with little change has been oarried out, and with the aid of a Sub-Inspector, who appears to 
be a very active officer, tho new schools are subject to close supervision. 

From the beginning of the new official year 160 pathsalas have been subsidized, 2o of 
which were new pathsalas receiving grants averaging Rs. 2-8 per mensem. The Deputy 
lnspeotor reports that tho actual distribution of money to existing pathsalas has imparted 
such stimulus to professional gurus and others, that now pathsalas are springing up ever^ 
day, and applications daily come in for grunts. • 


\ 

\ 
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The middle and lower classes of society frequent these schools, of which one is a maktab, 
but there is a sprinkling of all classes of society. The children of the lower classes do not 
continue in the pathsalas for any length of time, for as soon as they have acquired a little 
knowledge or intelligence, .they ore compelled to leave the institution to assist their parents 
in cultivation, or tending cattle, or attending their shops. 

The teachers of these schools were formerly generally Kayasthas, but now Brahmans 
begin to find them worth their attention. , The gurus are reported competent to teach 
writing and simple arithmetic. Mental arithmetic and Suvankari formulae are well at- 
tended to, fow books aro used except the Guru Dakhina and the Chanakuya sloks or 
Sanskrit texts Many gurumahasays are introducing books into these pathsalas, but I doubt 
whether this will be an improvement on oral instruction in suoh schools. 

Primary Scholarships. — A goneral examination for the selection of successful can- 
didates was held on the 14th of February last. The examiners were the head-master of the 
Government school, the head-master of the Suri vernacular school, who has now been 
appointed Sub-Inspoctor, and the Deputy Inspector. 46 candidates only appeared, the four 
scholarships were distributed to four pupils of the Gopalpur, Bharbuna,. Tekarbeta and 
Bhavanipur improved pathsalas. For the current year it has been determined that the 
examination shall be held for the award of these scholarships at four different centres. 

Unaided Schools — Of these the middle class English school at Bolpur has been tho 
subject of some correspondence. Surul is close to Bolpur. The unaided pathsalas, 12 in 
number, which appear in tho returns, have been reported preparatory to the grant of aid. The 
Sanskrit tols do not appear to ttourish. In the three existing tfils there are but twenty-eight 
students, these devote their timo to the old system of logic and Hindu laws. •• 

Persi an Maktabs.— Those are estimated 14 or 15 at most, attended by 80 or 90 students ; 
but it would appear that a system »of private family education is pursued, a duty which 
Muhammadans are more inclined to perform than Hindus. The Muhammadan students of the 
Bengali pathsala at Baruau, which is under a Hindu, are taught gratis in Urdu and Porsian 
by a well-to-do Muhammadan gentleman. The Muhammadan community of these parts are, as a 
mass, as well if not better educated, as far as reading and writing goes, than the mass of Hindus. 
Itinerant munsliis wandor from village to village and aro hospitably entertained, and in 
return instruct for a short time tho youth of tho village and pass on to another village. The 
instruction is desultory and variablo, tho industry of the teachers is great, their work is a work 
of love, and although from the uncertain presenco of the tutor these classes escape our notice, 
much good is done, and much solid information on tho rudiments of knowledge is imported 

Inspecting Officers of Bikbhum. — Tho Deputy Inspector, Bishnu Chandra Mukhurji, 
is a 1st grade officer; during the last year he travelled 3,025 milos, paid 263 visits to schools. 
Tho Sub-Inspector joined his appointment <>n the 8th of March, he travelled 183 miles and 
inspected 44 schools. The cost of inspection was Rs. 3,320-1. I am able to endorse the opinion 
of the District Committee with regard to the Deputy Inspector and head-master of tho zilla 
school, who is also Secretary of the Committee ; they havo during the past year proved them- 
selves valuable officers, and have performed much useful and arduous work. 
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MIDNAPUR DISTRICT. 


During the past year a change has been effected in this district by the addition of the 
thannahs of Chandrakona and Ghatal by transfer from Hughly. The aroa of the district is 
now 5,082 squarq miles : it oontains 1 2,962 villages ; its population is 2,540,963 ; the number 
of persons and villages per square mile is 500 and 2*5 respectively. The number of schools 
accounted for by the district committee is 860 for the year of report ; of these, 576 are primary 
schools, brought under control by the District Magistrate, and 4 unaided school ; there is, 
therefore, about one sohool to every 3,000 persons, to every 13 villages, and every 6 square 
miles. 

The subjoined table gives in a compendious form a number of interesting details 
regarding the 860 sohools 


« 

Schools. 

Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

ices. xnent grant. 

Amount of 
subscrip- 
tions. 

Total out- 
lay on 
the schools. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Average 

monthly 

attendance. 

(College classes 

High School ... < Law class ... • 

C School Department... 

HigherBchooU ...fu'nMdod ... " 

Middle English ...{&?&«, ~ ... " “ 

r Government 

Middle Vernacular < Aided 

(.Unaided 

Lower VenucuUr {unidded ... ... I" 

Primary Schools aided 

Night Schools aided 

Normal Schools 

Girls' Schools aided, for natives 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

22 

1 

7 

33 

1 

27 

1 

752 

2 

2 

6 

■9 

1 

Rs. 

180 

300 

5,235 

1,242 

82 1 
4,018 

1,816 

2,230 

36 

20,597 

16 

IB 

3 

Rs. 

3,000 

1,152 

7.257 

• i.m 

4,783 

‘”"886 

13,828 

216 

6,934 

930 

Rs. 

850 

1,605 

1,264 

7.992 

2,138 

327 

4,275 

288 

886 

17 

1,510 

224 

1.312 

1,317 

Rs. 

600 

300 

7,283 

36*09 

2,088 

19,772 

2,133 

3,798 

11,264 

324 

1,772 

17 

35,941 

444 

8,271 

2,254 

12 

20 

255 

160 

127 

1,023 

61 

425 

1,264 

36 

462 

14 

16,082 

52 

163 

lsl 

9 

18 

189 

115* 

IS 

729 ' 
52 
6,362 
939 
20 
450 

10 

3,281 

30 
H7 
166 , 

800 

1,018 

37.119 

40,920 

24,005 i 

1,00,262 

20.343 

12.577 


In the report of 1871-72, 1 find the number of schools given at 275, and the students 
8,731. In the year of report, the schools of the same class are 284 and the students 8,841. 
The statistics of the previous year seem incorrect, for in the papers before me, prepared by my 
predecessor and the district Magistrate, the students of 1871-72 are given as 8,731, 8,970, and 
8,604. There has been an important increase in the number of schools, but at the same 
time the inoroase in the number of students does not appear commensurate with it. There 
has, however, been an increase in the attendance of every class of schools, with the exception 
of Government model vernacular sohools, which givo the numbor of students 425 against 517 
of the previous year, and improved pathsalas, which give 5,094 against 5,671. Tho principal 
additions were the Jirat higher olass English school in Chandrakona ; 5 middle class English 
schools ; 9 middle class vernacular schools ; 17 improved pathsalas; 2 night schools ; 2 girls’ 
sohools ; ar d the ujiaidod higher class English school at Birsingha. The falling off in tho 
average of pupils may be acoountod for by tho encouragement given to indigenous sohools, the 
number of pupils in which are returned at 11,502. Tho percentage of students (20,843) to 
the population is almost 1*25 ; this would be about 4 per cent, on the school-going population, 
or rather on tho population between 4 and 20 yoars of age which might, with* advantage, go 
to school. «*. 

The cost of instructing a single pupil in each different olass of school is given in tho 
following table for convenient reference and comparison : — 


College clashes 

Law classes 

-Government aillah school 

Higher olass English school aided ... 

Ditto ditto uuaided 

Middle olass English aided 

Ditto ditto unaided 

Government vernacular schools 

Aided middle class vernacular schools 
Unaidod ditto ditto 
Aided lower vernacular schools 

Unaided ditto ditto 

Improved pathsalas 

Primary subsidised 

Girls' sohools 


ScnooLS. 



Total cost 
of each pupil. 


Rs. A.P. 
218 2 S 

m o o 

82 8 4 
25 10 1 
14 9 0 
19 2 6 

83 6 4 
8 4 7 

8 9 5 

9 0 0 
S 12 0 
113 
S 7 10 
1 11 10 

11 9 0 


Cost to 
Government. 


BiJ. A. P. 


IS 0 3 
7 6 1 


7 6 0 


4 2V 
3 10 4 


1 14 6 


0 5 3 
4 9 6 


i 


40 
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The cost of education in the zilla school is a little above the average, and admits of 
reduction, as I hopo to show hereafter. The middle class English schools cost Government 
as much as tho higher class aided schools. The middle class vernacular sohools cost about 
half the amount of middle class English. It seems to make little difference whether Govern- 
ment aids schools or boars the whole cost of them, if the average oost of educating eaoh 
pupil be considered. 

The unaided higher class English school is that of Birsingha, under the management of 
Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. The unaided middle class English school is main- 
tained by the Maisadal zemindar ; it appears to be a very expensive institution. Improved 
pathsalas cost more than they should for the number of pupils educated. Girls’ schools are 
very expensive institutions and not well attended. 

The distribution of schools in the four sub-divisions of Midnapur appears to* be as 
follows 


Name op Sub-Divisioh. 

jj 

a 

1 

t 

< 

Population. 

'C > 

‘5 2 
•o a 

9.9 

BS J 

£ ?J 

it 

jc 3 

ii! 

m 

1SS 

1 

1 

£4* 

II 

IN 

ill 

< 

fl" 

If 

b e~ 

PJ 

¥* 

If 

•si 

g* 

U 

in 

£ ®.S 

hi 

-fj 

H 

H 

Is 

fct 

si 

Sadr ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

2,962 

1,276.888 

163 

213 


• 

7.830 

'13 

5,992 

IS 

Garbetta 

649 

354,486 

62 

149 

2 

5,717 

10 

sM 

4 

Tamluk 

Ji’A 

•X07.817 

28 

105 


16,707 


4,465 

5 

Kantai 

830 

442,272 

23 

109 

2 

19,227 

87 

4,057 

7 

Total 

0,082 

2,540,000 

276 

576 

4 

9,204 

18 

4,411 

8 


• • I am indebted to the Deputy Inspector for the above table ; tho high school and 
Government normal school have been omitted ; it would also appear that the Mission 
school has been omitted. From this table it appears that the Garbetta sub-division is 
best off for education ; this is owing to the accession of Chandrakona and Ghatal, added 
to the fact that, within its area there are no less than 12 lower class schools managed by 
Missionaries. It appears that some tracts of country are almost left without schools, such 
as the thanas of Salbuni, Binpur, Jhargram, Gopiballabhpur, Maslandpur, Egra, and 
Khejri. With reference to Kantai, there is little demand for anything but rudimentary 
education. Tamluk has made some important advances of late years. . Chandrakona and 
Ghatal have been infected with tho example of other parts of tho district Ilughly in 
the matter of education, which ha9 been much encouraged by the proprietors of land in 
those two thanas. • 

The Back and Creed of Teachers. — On the 31st March there were 1,018 teachers 
employed in inspected schools in the district ; of th <£e there are no data of 573 ; of the rest 
395 aro Hindus, 24 SanthaJs, 7 Muhammadans, 6 Christians. Of the Hindus, 152 are found 
to be Brahmans, 146 Kayasthas, 50 Navasaks, and 35 Kaibartas. Tho censtis gives the 
number of persons in each of theso castes in a ratio of 1 2, 1 0, 64, 69. The Brahmans 
predominate in the higher class schools, the Kayasthas in tho improved pathsalas. It would 
appear that tjiis is an adjustment of labor which obtained in olden times, when tho village 
patyri or lallaji was permitted to distribute crumbs of learning, and thus eke out his 
Scanty receipts as village accountant ; whilst the Brahmans established themselves at tols, 
receiving as pupils tho higher classes, who paid not only for themselves, but also their tutors’ 
poorer brethren. It is worthy of mention, that one of the Muhammadan teachers is employed 
in the higher class English school of Birsingha. 

Race and Creed of Pupils.— The students of our schools belong to various races. 
(Bengalis, of course, predominate over all the rest). They are represented as follows : — 

19,344 Bengalis, 184 Uriyas, 36 Beharis, 778 Santhals, 1 Nepali. 

The laBt on the list is a female pupil in the zenana institution attached to the American 
Baptist Mission. The Santhals, 522 in number, belong to the lower class vernacular schools 
and the attached normal school of the same mission. Primary schools give tuition to 257 
more of them; theso primary schools are for the most part under the management of the 
Mission. The Uriyas are generally either Brahmans or Kayasthas from the south of the 
district ; 94 of them are pupils in primary schools, the rest are distributed to all classes of 
schools. Of the 19,344 Bengalis, 18.409 aro Hindus, 894 are Muhammadans, and 41 Chris- 
tians. The Christians are for the most part members of the aided normal school of the 
lie vd. J. Phillips. The Muhammadans are to be found to the number of 738 at primary 
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schools ; no more than 52 receive instruction in English out of a population of 1 57,047. 
There appears to be no reason for this, for the return of social status shows that the 
Muhammadans of the middle classes frequent the sohools equally with the lower classes, and 
the only explanation I can give of the problem is that given in my report on the Birbhum 
district. 


The 18,409 "Hindus are distributed amongst the chief castes as follows 


Brahmans 

... 

... 

... 

... 

118,700 

2,591 

2*18 

Khetris 

... 

.. 




17,003 

238 

1*3* 

Vaidyas 

... 

... 

... 


2,100 

63 

253 

Kayasthas ... 

... 

. 

. 

. 

101,003 

1,001 

1*63 

Navasaks 

... 

... 

... 


• 013,909 

6,000 

*94 

Kaibartas ... ... * ... 

... 

• .. 


••• 

092,110 

6,083 

*73 

Sonarbauias 

... 

... 

... 


11,499 

497 

4-32 

Other castes above tho lowest 

... .. 

• 

. 


508,500 

1,932 

*34 

Domes, -Chandals, &c. 


... 

... 

... 

215,493 

298 

•11 


• Approximate number ouly. 

This shows the Sonarbania caste to bo the best educated, or rather most generally 
educated. 424 of them are educated at primary schools. In the higher and middle class 
schools Brahmans and Kayasthas are nearly equally represented, but Brahmans being 
far more widely and generally distributed in the primary schools, Brahmans more than 
«• J ^&Whe Kayasthas. Kaibartas form tho mass of the population and are fairly represented 
in middle class and primary schools. Navasaks include Sadgops, who form a largo 
section of the population in the north of the district, and predominate in Government, 
unaided, and primary sohools. Tho above figures show how little has been done towards 
educating the laboring classes. Tho bettor castes of Hindus take advantage of schools 
of all characters, but the Muhammadans and laboring population seem to hold aloof; their 
occupations to some extent account for this, as woll as mental and moral apathy, which wo 
see in all classes of people who have no certain means of livelihood : probably the common* 
idea that learning unfits a man for manual labor is at work in this country as well as 
other countries. 

The Social Status of Pupils. — From this it will be seen as in other districts that out 
of 8,841 pupils of all classes of schools, except indigenous pathsalas aided by the District 
Magistrate, 4,532 belong to the classos of petty land-owners, or owners of real property 
and agriculturists: the professions aro well represented by 1,364 pupils. The college classes 
of the High school, as might be expected, are frequented by those who will have to earn 
their bread in some profession or service; the majority are sons of Government officers; 
10 aro sons of small land-owners. Tho Deputy Inspector is of opinion that the upper 
classes in educating their children aro determined by the proximity or convenience of the 
school rather than the quality of the education ; as a rule, boys of tho upper classes have 
private tutors, they frequent public schools for instruction in the rudiments of knowledge 
only. The middle classes predominate over the lower classes in Higher Class English schools 
iu the pro A ,ortiou>of 4:1; in Middle Class English schools in the proportion of 2:1; in. 
Middle Class Vornacular schools they are almost equally represented. It would appear that 
primary schools are most frequeutod by agriculturists and the lower classos; but at the sanm 
time improved pathsalas appear popular with all classes from tho highest to the lowest. 

I regrot the returns for indigenous pathsalas do not contain details of social position. 

Class of Instruction. — It appears that 298 pupils aro entered in tho upper stage,' 
2,075 in the middle, and 7,151 in the primary stage, who can read and write and understand 
easy sentenoes iu their mother tongue, and 10,464 who appeal 1 to be mere beginners. I seo 
pupils in the Middle English and Vernacular sohools aro included in the upper stage to the 
number of 128, middle olass sohools aro supposed to educate up to the fourth year class of a 
higher class English school, and, therefore, the pupils of such schools should ordinarily be 
included in the middle stage. The Higher Class schools contain only 23 beginners, whilst 
‘23 Middle Class English schools contain only 190 beginners, it would thus appear that 
previous to going to an English school it is usual in Midnapur to be instructed in tho 
Vernacular, — such a course of procedure ought to make education cjieaper in Midnapur than 
in other districts, where English is often commenced before tho Vernacular has been studied. 
The education of girls' does not progress fast ; out of 316 girls' only 72 can read and wrije, 
and they owe their suooess chiefly to the efforts of the American Mission. This return has 
not been clearly understood by any of the masters. The upper stage is described as in- 
cluding all pupils who have reached a standard equivalent to that of tho first and second classes 
of a higher class English school, and the correct interpretation of this depends on whethe? 
the first class is what is usually called tho entrance class or the preparatory class. 
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High Schooi,. — M ainly through the liberality of the native gentry of the district 
the following funds were placed at the disposal of the committee of the zilla sohool for the 
establishment of two college classes. 

Es. A. P. 

Invested in Municipal Debentures, a> 6 per cent. . , 42,000 0 0 

Ditto in Promissory Notes, ffi 4 per cent. . . . . 1,000 0 O 

Guaranteed by Babu Navin Chandra Nag, minus sub- 
scriptions realized since the date of guarantee with in- 
terest, © 4 per cent. . . . . . . 12,000 O 0 

Total .. 55,000 0 O 

annual interest Es. 3,280. * . 

The high school was inaugurated on the 1st of January last. The college classes for 
the last three months of the year consisted of twelve students, the law cIobs of twenty stu- 
dents, the monthly fee for each class is Es. 5; the law lecturer is paid by fees. A 
small law library has been purchased with the entrance fees. The expenditure on account 
of the oollego class during the last year was Es. COO only. Midnapur is naturally a healthy 
place. I anticipate the college olasses will be successful. The ohief contributors to the high 
school endowment were — M 

Es. — 

(1) Babu Navin Chandra N%, ^ . . . . . . . . 5,500 

(2) Lakhmi Prasad Garga . . . . . . . . 6,000 

(3) Ajudya Lai Khan . . . . . . . . 5,000 

(4) Sidi Nazir Ali Khan . . . . . . . . 5,000 

- and a guarantee of interest on Es. 12,000 at six per cent, for five years. 

The District School Committee in their report remark, and I fully endorso what they 
say, that “ now a high school has been definitely established in Midnapur, the question will 
again naturally arise whether it should not be made a oentre of examination. The inconve- 
nience of travelling to Ilughly or Bankura is of course very great, and deters many candi- 
dates from competing. Every high school and other college is a centre, and very great dis- 
appointment will result if Midnapur be mado an exception.” An application to the Syndicate 
of the University for this purpose will probably shortly be sent in. The application should 
bo sent in as soon as possible, for last September or October I mado the same application as 
Secretary to tho local committoo of public instruction, and it was refused, because, it was 
said, examination centres had already been determined on for the year. I notice this, for 
it is a matter of some importance and likely to affect the welfare of the high school. 

Higher Class English Schools. — O f these "there are five in the district, namely, 
Government zilla school and local mission school, tho aided sohools of Jirat and Tamulk 
and the unaided school of Birsingha : of these fivo schools tho most efficient "by far is the Gov- 
ernment school of Midnapur, which shows a marked improvement in its finances and general 
management. During the year of report the number of pupils on the rolls was 226 against 
246 of the previous year, the average attendance was 189. Tho Durga Puja festivities gen- 
eral]^ extend beyond the allotted time of vacation, and in most of our Government schools 
"spouthe average attendance. The expenditure was Rs. 7,235 against Es. 7,625 of the previous 
year. The collections in foes were Hs. 5,235 against 4,935; the monthly fees varied from 
Bs. 3 in the highest, to Ee. 1 in the lowest classes. The oost of education is somewhat 
higher than necessary in this school ; this is owing to the fact, that ten masters, a librarian, 
and four or five servants are entertained, eight English masters cannot be necessary to in- 
struct as many classes. A reduction has been made in tho Birbhum sohool in the faoo of a 
reduction of grant and feos. From the surplus the committee of that sohool have been able 
to provide special masters for surveying, Persian, and Arabio. Of the other higher class 
English sohools I have little to say. The Tamluk school is not well attended, it is now pro- 
vided with an excellent house, its expenditure is equal to its income. The cost of each pupil 
was Rs. 39-12-10, of which Government paid Es. 11-4-3. The fees are Ee. 1-8 and 1 
only per mensem. The Jirat school has improved during the year under report, but the 
management is not good ; the cost of education is small, viz., Es. 14-10-11, of whioh Govern- 
ment pay’s Es. 4-5-9, but the results are poor ; the fees are from Ee. 1 to 2 annas. The 
Birsingha school is well attended, the cost of each pupil is much lower than it is At the Gov- 
ernment school ; the fees charged vary from Re. I to 8 annas only. No returns from the 
local Mission school have bjeu received. 
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The result of the University examination is given in the following table : — 



The result is not unfavorable for a district where the demand for English scholars is 
chiefly dependent on Government. 

Middle Class English Schools.— Of these there are 23, attended by 1,084 pupils; they 
cost Rs. 19,772, of whioh Government pays Rs. 7,257. The Garbetta sub-division alone 
contained nine of these schools. The cost of educating a boy in one of theso schools varies 
fromRs 11-9*1 at Chakganes, to Rs. 28-15 at Munglapota, and the attendance varies from 
i% ai Kantai to 21 at Munglapota and Hariya. Strange to say, the fees are higlior in Kantai 
school than elsewhere, varying from Re 1-8 per n^nsgjn to 8 annas; this alone shows that the 
amount of fee is not so much considered as the quality of instruction. The highest fee levied 
in Manglapota is four annas, yet its attendance is the lowest. The Garbetta school was closed 
because the managers were unable to fulfil their engagements. The Kantai, Ramjibanpur, 
and Panskura schools are well managed, and their condition is in every way satisfactory. Tho 
remaining 20 sohools do not require notice beyond tho fact, that tho Jhargram, Sarbaria, 
Rangua, Manglapota, and Narayangar schools are still maintained by rich zemindars; the 
Maisadal school is entirely supported by Raja Lakhmi Prasad Garga. In tho minor 
scholarship examination two boys from eaoh of tho schools of Ramjibanpur and Kantai 
obtained scholarships at rupees five per mensem for two years. Srimanta Lai Ghosh, a pupil 
of the Ramjibanpur school, headed the examination list of the whole circle. 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — Of these there are 41, viz. — 

Government Model Schools ... 7 

Aided Schools ... ... 33 

Unaided „ ... ... ... 1 

The attendance in the Government schools has boon affected to some extent by tho 
epidemio fever. The Midnapur Hardinge school still maintains its high character, the pupils 
on the rolls number 214, the fees are eight annas to six annas per mensem, and Rs. 1,298-10 
was realized; the whole expenditure was Rs. 1,346-8 only. The number of pupils on the 
rolls at tliese wSven schools waB 425 on the 31st March. Last year the excellent vernacular 
model school of Badanganj was included in tho Midnapur district, and in tho vernacular 
scholarship examination carried off two years' scholarships, whilst the Midnapur Hardinge 
school carried off one only. Neither in Bankura, Birbhum, nor Midnapur .have the model 
schools been distinguished by tho success of their pupils in the vernacular sohola^hip ex- 
amination. Model schools aro often located in backward and unfavorable localities; ihe 
masters, when the schools are first established, are a superior class of men ; but tho up-hill work 
they encounter disheartens them and they retire, and on their retirement, equally good men 
aro not found to fill their places. Aided vernacular schools are generally favorably looated in 
the midst of a largo intelligent population ; good masters aro easily procured for such localities, 
and pupils flock to thorn. Of the aided vernacular schools, tho best and best managed are 
those of Pingla, Jonardanpur, and Tamluk. The most successful are the Pingla and Jonar- 
danpur schools. Many of these schools are assisted liberally by wealthy natives, and it is 
very satisfactory to be able to say, that in all the sohools of this class I visited, I havo been 
entirely pleased with the demeanor and intelligence of the pupils., 

Girls' Schools — Of theso thcro aro six in all. One under the management of tho 
American Baptist Mission, five undor native management, — at Birsingha under the manage- 
ment of Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Kuspota nean Ghatal, Tamluk, Chandpur, and 
Midnapur ; of those I have seen two only, neither seemed to show much progress. It is 
hopeless td expect much from mere infants of four and five years ; what they learn they forget 
before it can be of use to them. The sohool at Birsingha I have heard, highly spoken of. 
Tho District Magistrate is of opinion that “ this is a branoh bf education which is rather 
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thrown back than advanced by premature stimulation ; all that oan advantageously be done is 
to be quite ready to supply the demand as it arises/ 5 Of the girls* sohool managed by the 
Mission I shall speak hereafter. 

Educational Operations of the American Baptist Mission. — Under the control and 
supervision of this mission there are the following schools : — 

40 Lower class vernacular schools for Santhals. 

9 Primary pathsalas for Santhals. 

1 Normal school for Santhals. 

1 Girls* school and zenana institution. 


The Deputy Inspector in speaking of these schools says : “ The aidod lower class vernacular 
schools under missionary bodies show a decrease of 15 schools in the yoar of report, two having 
been closed and 13 others being excluded from the accounts of the district, being situated in 
Purulia or Baukura.” Further on he says : " the Santhal schools are primary pathsalas for the 
education of Santhal children, and should, I think, be included amongst the primary schools 
of the district. Those schools are now entirely under the management of the Be v. J. L. Phillips. 
The Sub-Inspector of Garbetta, who has some experience in these schools, says : “ The pupils 
of these schools are educated free of charge. Tracts from the Bible translated into Bengali and 
Santliali, and a general outline of geography, cyphering according to the subhankar method, 
and a smattering of Bengali grammar is all that is taught.** The District Magistrate is of 
opinion, that tho schools, though of a primary character, do very good service among the 
Sauthals. These schools ought to be included under the head of circle schools, for although 
each is presided over by a master, yet these masters are more or less itinerant', moving from 
place to place as occasion requires. The instruction given in the schools is reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with simple geography an/, scripture lessons. The teachers are for the most 
part trained before they aro placed in charge of a sohool. Dr. Phillips, in speaking of these 
schools, says : — “ The number of pupils is 897. It is a significant and oheering fact that 62 
of these aro Santhal girls. Tho old superstition is yielding to a better judgment, and now in 
some schools girls are earning honors which were carried off by their brothers before.’* A 
tittle further on he says : “We have been able during the cold season to personally inspect 
nearly all these schools and can speak of marked improvement. Tho schools are hotter kept, 
the children take to books with a genuine rolish, and the villagers feel a greater interest in 
the education of their young. Ilad we more teachers, more schools might be opened at once. 
We hope to supply tho demand soon, for several young men will ere long bo going out from 
the training school. Two teachers* meetings have been held at Buipur, each occupying a full 
week devoted to special drill in secular studies, examinations on topics before assigned, moral 
lessons, and religious instruction. The teachers acquitted themselves well, those from Midmt- 
pur taking the lead. These semi-annual meetings are doing much to bring up the literary 
standard of the schools, besides affording a good discipline to the teachers.** 

The Santhal training school has 93 pupils, all being trained in the proper sense of the word. 
All are said to be Sauthals. Dr. Phillips reports of them as follows : — “ The monthly 
examinations have been much more satisfactory, and the thoughtless, wild boys are roally 
learning to think.” The cost of training each teachew is Rs. 43-4 per annum. 

The nine primary schools or pathsalas were established under the orders of Government- 
conveyed in letter No. 2107 of 2Gth June 1872, aftorwards recalled inSetter'No. 3719, 
dated 25th of October ; 30 pathsalas were originally sanctioned. 

Of zenana work Miss Phillips reports : — “ Our whole number of pupils has been 188, who 
have been mostly of the poorer classes. Wo now employ 12 teachers, most of whom ore 
from thfijGirls’ Home.** 

4H "T T ho Mission system is eminently practical, and is exactly similar to that portrayed in 
the late Resolutions of Government, except that it is more expensive ; this is accounted for by 
tho fact, that the mission expects nothing in the shape of fees from its pupils. 

The following are the details of the institutions kept up by the Mission : — 


Number of schools 
Number of teachers . . 

Number of pupils on rolls of schools 
Average number in attendance daily 
Government grant 

Baptist Mission Society's contribution 


51 

48 

602 * 

571* 

Rs. 


3,347 

3,347 


•Government Guru Training or Normal School. — The Government Normal School 
trains teachers for village schools. On tho 31st of March thoro were 54 pupils 
against 69 on tho same date last year. This is easily accounted for ; Bankura undertakes 


These figures do not include the pupils attending the nine pathsalas, of which no statistics have been 
given, nor does the list include the Saobuth school for Bible class attached to the Mission. 
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to supply itself with trained teachers. Of the 54, 50 are stipendiary pupils, and four 
free students. In the last pass examination 43 young men appeared, of whom 39 passed 
successfully ; two others received certificates of qualification. Admissions have hitherto 
been made on the principle that he who shows the greatest proficiency in a test or matricu- 
lation examination is entitled to preference, thus it happened that the more advanced in 
education any part of the district was, the larger the number of pupils who competed 
from it ; and as the passed students were allowed to establish improved schools where they 
liked, they generally chose villages near their homes ; consequently, in some parts of the dis- 
trict improved pathsalas are thickly planted, whilst in some remote tracts there are none 
at all In the report of the head-master, he has entirely omitted to say what has become of 
41 certificated pupils who passed out last year, although it is a subject to which his special 
attention was directed when I inspected the school. 

Attached to the training school is a normal class for training pandits for aided schools ; 
the class sits for one year ; the pupils are mostly holders of scholarships for one year ; 
this class of scholarship has been abolished, and I imagine the class will die a natural 
death. Twprity pupils passed the test examination last year and left the institution, but the 
head-master omits to say whether any of these have obtained employment or not. They 
passed creditably. The attached pathsala does not appear to be in a flourishing condition ; 
that the third master could not devote his time to it is the excuse put forward, but it appears 
to me insufficient, for whilst the third master could not teach, one of tho unattached gurus or 
one of the pupil teachers should have taken up the class. 

The establishment and cost to Government of tho Normal School is given below : — 


JST umber of masters 
Number of pupils on rolls 
Number in average daily attendance 
Amount of Government aid ... 
Receipts 
Outlay 

Cost per pupil 


3 


70 




57 




Rs. 

5,601 

7 

8 


15 

8 

0* 

JJ 

5,645 

15 

8 


74 

4 

7 


Primary Schools — Improved Pathsalas. — Under this head there are 176 schools; from 
time to time 215 have been opened, but from various causes, such as tho sickness or death of the 
guru, the inability of the neighourhood to support a school, somo have been closed. Almost 
all these schools are offshoots of the training school, which up to the end of tho official year 
has sent out 277 trained masters, most of these have opened schools in Midnapur, Bankura, 
or Jehanabad. In the Midnapur district 167 schools, excluding the night pathsalas, all of 
which are attached to day schools and managed by the same masters, havo worked throughout 
the year. Some of the pathsalas are merely in abeyance, others have disappeared for want 
of support. It would seem that the gurus were led to expect something more than they 
got, and disappointment has caused somo of them to relinquish their occupation. Some have 
been quite lost sight of because the Deputy Inspectors, from a false notion of etiquette, have 
deemed it infra-dig to make roports to the head-master of the normal schoool. A register 
lias now been opened in all normal schools, the objeot of which is to show what becomes of 
of pupils after they leave school, in ordtr to prevent tho possibility of their being lost sight 
of. There can bo no doubt that tho tendency of the instruction in these pathsalas has been 
towards a highSir class of vernacular education than was originally intended, and that the system 
by which the pupils, instead of being elected and sent in for a training at the normal 
school from villages in which schools existed, have been trained first, and allowed to find a 
village school afterwards, has tended to repress primary education in indigenous schools by 
creating competition on uneven terms, when no competition heretofore existed ; but cannot 
unreservedly admit that, “ by repressing tho indigenous schools they have retarded as much 
as advanced primary education, and made the gurus look upon the department as inimical to 
them,” for I do not believe that harm can come out of good The improved pathsalas are 
as superior to tho indigenous schools in quality of teaching and general discipline as the 
Government model schools are superior to the generality of the middle vernacular schools. 
That the trained gurus are much too ambitious to be real pioneers of moss education is an 
acknowledged fact, but they havo been epcouraged in their ambition by the subordinate in- 
specting staff, who seem to mo to enoourage their restless striving for promotion by appoint- 
ing or nominating them pandits in aided schools. The Deputy Inspector, Babu Kajkrishna 
R&y Chaudhuri, speaking of these sohools says. “ The lower section of our middle class of 
society and the upper part of the lowor class wero in need of certain institutions like these, 
and by them the pathsalas are greatly valued. Tho upper classes of society also want these 
institutions to give a good elementary education to their children who are to prosecute their 
after-studies in vernacular and English schools of the higher order.” He adds, that according 
to his experience, these sohools fail to enlist the sympathies of the rural population. 


1 This item is the aggregate of foes from the improved patlisalas. 
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The subject of improved pathsalas enters largely into the management of the training 
schools, the rules of admission to which must be so modified as to allow the admission of 
pupils from villages and traots whioh, actually require schools, to the exclusion of those from 
villages already within the pale of education. Government money ought not to be spent to 
create competition amongst its own ' trained masters. From a list compiled by the district 
Magistrate, it appears that the effect of allowing the trained gurus to establish sohools where 
they please, has resulted in the following uneven distribution of schools. 


Popular Thanas. Schools. Unpopular Thanas. Schools. 

• 

Midnapur 30 Jhargram 2 

Debra 20 Gopiballabhpur 3 

Panchkura 12 Salbuni ..." , ... 1 

Keshpur 12 Muslandpur : ... 2 

Uarbetta 17 Sutahati 3 

Chandrakona 9 

Xarayangar 10 

Daspur 10 

Sabbang 12 

m 

Primary and Indigenous Schools. — Midnapur was allotted Rs. 3,800 for advancing 
primary education during the remainifi^ Quarter of the year by Resolution dated 30th Septem- 
ber, and the sum of Rs. 11,400 for the current year. When this allotment was made the 
district returns showed the existence of 214 aided or improved pathsalas, and His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed a hope that 250 moro would be established with this grant. 
The District Magistrate, Mr. H. L. Harrison, reports : — “ This district, however, was already 
sfudded with indigenous schools, nearly 2,000 in number, and at my suggestion the money 
was allowed to be spent in Midnapur rather in inducing the more permanent and prominent 
among tho schools to place themselves under inspection and send in returns, than in 
starting new schools, which would virtually be in competition with those already in existence. 

For this purpose a system of paying by results was sanctioned. On examining the 
list of indigenous pathsalas I found that a very largo number consisted four or fivo boys, 
and hence, in circulating the offer of Government assistance to the gurus, I considered it 
expedient to limit the Government connection to such pathsalas as were attended by ten or 
more boys. This diminished the number considerably, and it was further reduced by the 
large number of gurus who, alarmed at the inquiries the police had made in the preceding 
year when collecting the statistics of these schools, were now found to have closed their 
pathsalas when the printocT circular was sent round. Ultimately out of the 1 ,729, containing 
19,174 pupils, about 700 pathsalas containing somo 13,000 accepted the offer of connection 
with Government, and the number will probably be' considerably increased during the cur- 
rent year. ” After the necessary statistics had boon collected, unavoidable del av ensued in 
submitting the District Magistrate’s propositions to tho committee of school^* *" UndTie goes on 
to say “ accordingly some special means of distributing the grant for the quarter were needed, 
and the following arrangement was made and carried out ” with the approbation of the 
committee. The district was divided into ten circles, that being the number* of scholarships 
annually available, so that each portion of the district might have its share, while, as it would 
be rather disheartening to 30 or 40 boys to compete for one vacancy, I allotted 15 other 
money prizes from Rs. 5 to 2 each from the primary education grant for the next 15 boys 
at the examination of each centre. Moreover, as it was desirable to encourage the gurus 
directly, as well as indirectly through the rewards to their pupils, it was deoided that the 
guru of the boy who got tho scholarship should reoeive Rs. 10, and the gurus of tho next 
successful 15 boys the same rewards as the boys.” 

Lastly, as each school could not be visited, and the gurus rewarded by results, it 
was decided that the gurus should be invited to bring their boys to the centres, at whioh a 
general examination should be held, and a reward given to the gurus of each boy who 
could read, write, and do mental and written arithmetic. Four annas per boy was to be 
given for each subject ; or one rupee per boy who passed in all four ; eight annas were 
offered as the reward for gurus whose pupils could pass in mahajani and zemindari accounts, 
and Re. 1 for those who could measure land. * * * * * 

The examinations were to be held by the Deputy and Sub-Inpeotors, but the centres were 
a^ll fixed at places where there was a good school, anglo-vernacular or vernacular, and the 
inspecting officer was directed to avail himself of the assistance of the schoolmasters and 
of any other respectablo inhabitants who would assist*” 
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The examination was conducted according to a fixed system and lasted two days. 
The first day beings devoted to a sort of preliminary examination, the second day to the 
scholarship examination, in which the best boy under 1 2 obtained the scholarship, whilst any 
successful boy under 1 6 might get a prize Boys passing in any subject who came from a 
long distance were allowed a small sum for expenses. Its. 300 was allotted to each centre 
to include prizes, payment by results, and payment of kharaki ; a sum of Rs. 800 was kept 
in hand to moot contingent expenditure. The district Magistrate reports the examinations 
proved a great success, and were ably and impartially conductod by the inspecting officers, 
the schoolmasters and the principal non-official gentlemen at the centres who exhibited a 
lively interest in the proceedings. 

In the appendix of this report will be found statement A, abstracted from a similar 
statement submitted by the district Magistrate, which shows in a table all details of interest 
connected with this examination, as well as the expenditure incurred y the following 
brief abstract of its contents is given by the district Magistrate. 

Out of 702. sohools which signed agreements, only 57 G have sent in returns for the 
31st of Maroli, and these show 1 1 ,502 pupils. From statement B, of which I have also 
given an abstract, it will be found that these are composed of 

Brahmans 1,003 

# Kayasthas 27 4 

Navasaks 1.013 

Kaibartlias 3,314 

Satgops* ... 1.691 

Kasthasf 34o 

Soi3,irrlJBiiias 211 

Other castes above the lowest 1,007 

Domes, &c ^ 182 

Santhals 257 


Total ... 11,503 


Out of these pathsalas 486 gurus, bringing with them 3,383 of their pupils, presented 
themselves at the several contres, or an average of 338 boys at each centre The sums 
allotted to the gurus were 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. V. 

For candidates passed in one or more subjects ... 1,372 0 O 

For pay to the gurus of pupils who obtained scholarships or 

other prizes ... 576 0 O 

For filling up returns 486 0 0 

Ditto ditto subsequently sent in 85 0 O 


Paid to pupils for prizes 

Ditto kharaki for attending from a distance 

Ditto to eontingencies at the centres of examination for pens, 

ink and paper, &c 

For printing circulars and other expenses incurred in the dis- 
tribution of them 


41)6 O 0 
2D3 8 6 


50 1 6 
111 ) 11 9 


2,539 0 0 


789 8 6 


Grand total for examination 


175 13 3 
3,504 5 9 


Gurus that roceive not less than 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 99 

Gurus that receive less than 


t by tho system. 


. Ils. 30 . . 

i 

. „ 20 .. 

o 

o 

. „ 10 .. 

37 

• » 5 . . 

107 

• „ 2 .. 

190 

• » 2 

130 

Total ... 

477 


Only two gurus are Muhammadans ; both of those attended tho examination ; one was 
the teacher of the boy who oarried off the scholarship in the Midnapur circle. He, of 
course, obtained Rs. 10 for this, Rs. 3-8 for other pupils, in all Rs. 13-8, but the 
successful pupil was a Hindu. I visited the pathsala of this guru once, whilst I was in 
Midnapur, and found him holding his sohool in the house of a Hindu ; his pupils were of ' 


l 




“1 

t Khaslhas are fcaibarllias. 


• Safcgopoa arc Navasaka. 


41 
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both castes and creeds; he was on good terms with his Hindu patron. Of the 3,383 
boys who appeared at the examination, only 82 were Musalmans, and one only of them 
became a prize-holder. 

A separate memorandum shows the number of pathsalas and pupils who choose Uriya 
as their language, of these the Magistrate says — “ It scorned fair that the scholarship in all 
circles should be awarded for Bengali, that being the language of the district, but that a 
fair proportion of prizes should bo set apart for Uriya pathsalas in those circles in which they 
appeared. They appeared in three circles, the two circles of Kantai and the Dantun circle 
of tho sadr sub-division. It will be seen that in the ontiro distriot, ten per cent, of the 
pathsalas that havo sent in returns, and soven per cent, of the pupils are Uriya, as regards the 
language of instruction.” Both gurus and pupils were fairly successful in obtaining rewards. 

So much for tho past year. I am afraid I have loft myself but little space for the •current 
year. The District Magistrate, is of opinion, that the distant pathsalas suffered from tho centre 
system, as tho police stations, in which the centres wore, contributed peroeptibly larger quota 
of their gurus and pupils than those more remote. It has, therefore, been determined to hold 
the scholarship examinations at the centres as before, but for tho ordinary test examination, 
centres for every five to ton schools will bo fixed, the oirclo being a tract of country with a 
radius of two koss measured from the centre. The advantages of this system, if it can bo 
efficiently carried out are palpable. The same system was suggested in my report to # the 
Director, dated the 21st February last. At theso preliminary examinations tho Sub-Inspectors 
arc to grant certificates to the more promising pupils, authorising them to appear at tho 
examination for scholarships and prizes to be held in tho month of March. It is proposed 
to utilize three or four of the most influential inhabitants of each circle as a- remmittco to 
guard against fraud and encourage primary education. There can bo no doubt’^haH hiu 
scheme embodies all that could bo wi^iej^ and comes up to the principle portrayed by tho 
District Magistrate, viz., “ to make the Government interest in primary education as con- 
spicuous as possible, to increaso the influence of tho gurus, to introduce life, animation, and 
circulation iuto their work, and at tho samo time, to keop tho pathsalas as elementary as 
possible, by allowing no woight for any but tho simplest and most useful subjects.” 
r . Having discussed tho primary schools, the District Magistrate goes on to discuss his 
policy with reference to improved pathsalas. lie proposes no interference with existing 
institutions, but as stipends arc vacated, ho proposes to eliminate improved pathsalas from 
advanced portions of the district, and transplant thorn to the backward portions, making 
them the pioneers of education there, lie also proposes to give all the vacant stipends at 
the commencement of LS74 to indigenous gurus, whom he hopes to induco to improvo them- 
selves in a course of modern system of instruction in arithmetic, zemindari and mahajani 
accounts, mensuration, sanitation, and simple drugs. Theso proposals I cordially endorse. 

In addition to tho disbursement of money by tho result system, monthly grants not 
exceeding Its. 2-8 per annum to moot contributions from other sources are made. 

Five schools under tho management of tho Baptist Mission have boon subsidized, but 
measures will be taken to* amalgamate those schools and their grant with the grant already 
made to the mission. 

Six pathsalas under the management of the Itevd. J. Inee were also subsidized from 
the primary education allotment ; they belong to tl/o Church Mission Society, which pays 12 
annas per annum for each boy educated. They aro excellent schools and qgTofullx,8uporvised. 

Three grants of Its. 2-8 each havo been promised to the Jambuni CourE'of Wards’ estate 
to meet a similar contribution from the estato, which is in a very backwad portion of the 
district. The total disbursements from the primary school allotment were as follows : — 

- its. A. P. 

^To conducting tin* examinations for scholarships, paying the gurus by 

results, Ac. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,504 14 9 

Payment of monthly stipends to 5 Santhal pathsalas under Dr. Phillips ... 30 0 0 

Ditto ditto ditto to 4 schools in Bankura and Purulia 20 0 0 

Ditto ditto ditto to 0 schools under Itevereud J. lnce 27 0 0 

Purchase of books for distribution to Gurus 206 0 0 

Balance ... 0 13 

Total ... 3,800 0 0 

Tiie Committee.— The Midnapur committee has boon more active than any other com- 
mittee in this circle. It* consists of 35 menbers, and for the facilitation of business it has 
divided itself into three sub-committees, viz., tho sub-commit tee of the English schools; tho 
sub-committee of the Government vernacular schools ; the sub-committee for grants. The last 
sub-committee supervises tho grant-in-aid funds of tho district, and tho several scholarship 
funds, and also deals with primary education in communication with tho District .Magistrate. 
' The District Committee mot twice last year. 


JS r JD , — Tlic number allotted in the Government Resolution ia 20.— J. A. H. 



Statement sharing the Primary Pathsalas in the District of Midnapur brought under the system of payment by results for the year 1872-73. 
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HUGELY DISTRICT. 

The educational district of Hughly coincides with the fiscal jurisdiction, and contains 
four circles, under the inspection of two Deputy Inspectors and two Sub-Inspectors whose head 
quarters arc at Hughly, Serampur, Howrah, and Ulubariya. The district in aroa is 
1,424 square miles; the number of its villages and hamlets is 3,190; its population is 
1,488,556 or 1,045 to tho square mile; in each square milo there are 2*24 villages. The 
number of schools is 1,152. This number excludes the colleges of Hughly and Serampur as 
well as the oivil service class. Of tho 1,152 schools, 858 are unaided pathsalas or village schools 
unaided and uninspected by Government officers; 294 schools aro inspected, of these 13 are 
under inspection though unaided. It thus appears there is a school for every ten villages and 
every 5,080 persons : but Hie schools are not ovenly distributed throughout the district ; a 
large number are located on the banks of tho Hughly between Howrah and Balagarh. 

In the Hughly sub-division there aro 156 schools; the Serampur sub-division contains 
69 schools; atad the Howrah district contains 69 schools — total 294; the classes, with expendi- 
ture and attendance, are given in the subjoined table. 


ScnooL. 



No. of 
schools. 

No. of 
masters 

Amount 
of fees. 

Amount 
of Govern- 
ment 
grant. 

Amount 
of sub- 
script ions. 

Total 
outlay on 
the schools. 

No. of 
scholars. 

Average 

monthly 

attendance. 

Higher English/’';/.* nnwnt ... 



4 

50 

34,208 

9.075 

6.178 

15,997 

1.403 

1,184 

Middle Vernacular Government 



0 

23 

2.152 

2,07', 

194 

4,417 

665 

445 

Normal School Government 



1 

3 

1,178 

•• wo 

53 

10,820 

110 

«7 

("Aided 



22 

144 

21,977 

12,210 

15,480 

49,385 

2,427 

1,961 

Higher English < 

(.Unaided 



4 

33 

3.381 

2,595 

5,969 

720 

327 

("Aided 

Middle En Khah-J 

(.Unaided ... 



2S 

105 

9,125 

9.929 

9,609 

28,859 

1,349 

953 

... 


3 

10 

435 


1,247 

1,6.83 

103 

81. , 

( Aided ... 

Middle Vernacular*’ 

C Unaided 



• 59 

171 

9.370 

10,450 

9,801 

29,302 

2,972 

2,134 



4 

8 

322 


663 

SS5 

138 

81 

Lower Vernacular Aided 



1 

2 

43 

108 

89 

234 

21 i 

18 

("Aided 

Primary Schools < 

(Unaided ... 



100 

108 

1,411 

1.892 

1,137 

4,121 

3,153 

i 2.210 

. 



858 

858 



13,920 

("for Europeans ... 



») 

( 

1,041 

1,150 

466 

2,897 

55 

33 

Girls, Aidrd-] 

(.for Natives 



J 


01 . 

2,817 

6,751 

5,751 

545 

335 

Girls Unaided for Natives ... 



2 

5 


■ 

915 

915 

97 

60 

Night Schools Aided 



9 

19 

97 

401 

300 

861 

211 

116 

Circle Schools Aided 



22 

39 

835 

714 

699 | 

2.217 

980 

743 

Night School Unaided 



1 

1 



i 


19 

14 

Total 



1,152 

1,0:10 \ 

85.042 

61.070 

52,734 | 

2.03,373 

23,802 | 

10.780 


Of the schools included in this table the Serampur collegiate school with its college is 
supported from private sources, being managed and supervised by the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Tho Principal has declinod to give any return of expenditure. The Hughly 
College is divided into no less than six department^ and classes, viz., tho collogc,*tho law class, 
tho civil service class, the Madrasah, and the two collegiate schools at Hughly and Chin- 
surah. Of those institutions a separate report has boon submittod by tho Principal, it will, 
therefore, bo unnecessary for mo to go over tho same ground. No data are forthcoming 
respecting the unaided pathsalas. 

Race and Creed of Teachers. — Tho instructing stafT employed in tho district is 769, ex- 
clusive of unaided pathsalas; of those 694 are Hindus, 12 Muhammadans, and 63 Christians. 

The Hindus aro distributed thus amongst the different castes. 


Brahmans 

9 m 



• • 


433 

Khetris 




• • 


i 

Vaidyas 

• , 



• • 


22 

Kyasthas 

. . 



% 


116 

Navasaks 






76 

Kaibarthas 

m # 



• m 


20 

Souarbanias 




• • 


10 

Other castes above the lowest 


. . 

• • 


14 
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V 

The Brahmans and Kayasthas are employed in the largest numbers in the higher and 
middle class schools. Six of the Muhammadans are employed in the Madrasah, three in the 
circle schools, three in primary and girls’ schools. The Christians belong to missionary bodies 
and are employed in aided schools ur^der their management. The Ilughly schools are supplied 
with teachors from the banks of the sacred river whero learning and the Brahman race most 
abounds, hence the extraordinary preponderance of Brahmans. 

Back and Crked of Pupils. — The data on this subjoct include inspootod schools only. 
Tlio total number of scholars returned is 29,094, this includes 292 pupils attending the college 
and civil service classes, which have not been included in the table at the oommonoement of 
this report, and 13,926 pupils who are returned for tho unaided uninspected pathsalas ; the 
rest numbering 14,876 pupils are accounted for in tho following way. Ilindus 13,944, 
Muhammadans 757, Native Christians 72, Europeans and Eurasians 64, others 10. The 
Muhammadan population of the district is not adequately represented ; of those returned 230 
frequent circlo schools, 187 primary sohools, 122 tho collegiate and branch schools of Ilughly. 
The higher class and middle English schools and middle class vernacular sohools number 
respectively 27, 32 and 74 Muhnmmdans. The Muhammadan population is 299,025, unevenly 
distributed. In some tracts, it oxceeds ono-fourth of the population. In the thanas of Jagat, 
Ballabhpur, and Chanditala, there is a well-to-do Muhammadan agricultural population. In 
Howrah there is a large town population: in tho thanas Dhanyakhali and Haripa, 
Muhammadan agriculturists abound, thoir numbers are barely represented in our schools. At 
Sitapur in the Krislmagar thannah, about two miles from Jagatballabhpur, is a* Muham- 
madan Madrasah, which has not found its way into tho returns of the district committee, said 
to have been endowed with a small annuity from Government in the time of Warr:*n Hastings. 
When I was in charge of the Serampur sub-division, 1 had somo corrspondenctT^ith tho 
matawali on tho subject, whioli led mo to infer that the institutions under his 'management 
were under the supervision of Government officers. From enquiries I made on the spot, I 
ascertained that a certain number of Muhammadan youths were educated at the Madrasah 
free of cost. In my next year’s report 1 hope to bo able to give fuller details on the subject. 

The Ilindus are destributed amongst tho various castes as follows : — 


f-i 




Cast £8. 






No. o f # pupils. 

Population of 

each cast e. 

Perron t ago of 
pupils. 

Brahmans ... 








5,1 St 

1.07.53 ft 

4*82 

Khetris 








l*t 

«.K»3 

1*34 

Vaidyas 








1W» 

3.023 

r»*3o 

Kayasthas ... 








2..MMJ 

3S.722 

o*7i* 

Navasaks ... 








2.M4 

2.5I.MI2 

1*12 

Kaibarthas... 







i 

1.272 

2,ss t t’»20 

*14 

Sonarbanias 







... j 

fl.M 

N,S37 

0*2 4 

Other cast os above the lowest... 







K'A 

815,133 

*w 

Lowest castes 








-1 

21 Hi 

.}?, 00.428 

■07 


The abovo table shows the castes of Vaidyas, Kayasthas, and Sonarbanias to be tho most 
generally educated. Brah'mans and Kayasthas preponderate in the higher class sohools. 
Navasaks frequent all schools alike; about 870 of them aro to be found in the 106 pathsalas 
under aid and inspection. Tho lower castes lrequenf/all schools, but the majority of them are 
to be found in the middle and lower class of schools. 

Social Position and Creed. — The following abstract shows the soei apposition of the 
14,870 pupils. 


0 

#• 



• 

i 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Pupils of the upper classes 





1«S 

3 

1 


Pupils of the middle classes 

... ... 

... 



8.577 

VM 

12!) 

«; 

Pupils of the lower classes 







575 

12 

3 

Not ascertained 






j 15 






Total 





13.916 

771 | 

142 

y 


Tho preponderance of the middle classes is owing to tho fact, that in the above table no 
account has been taken of indigenous school. Lower class vernacular schools and improved 
pathsalas under trained gurus aro by no means primary schools, where the rudimonts are 
taught to littlo boys and the laboring classes. Tho 81 primary schools established and 
subsidized by the District Magistrate contain a very large number of pupils of the lower 
elapses — 1,682 to 706 of tho middle classes ; whilst the improved pathsalas contain about tho 
same proportion of the lower ejassos, but not of tho lowest classes. No less than 10 girls’ 
belong to the upper classes of society. Eleven boys of the uppor classes frequent improved 
pathsalas, but this is easily aocountod for ; I fear, however, the gurus in suoh schools sacrifice 
a f great portion of their usefulness by becoming privato tutors of rich men’s sons and their 
companions. Middlo class vernacular schools are most popular with tho upper classes. 
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Class of Education and Cost of it. — In a district whore a large section of tlie middle 
class is educated it becomes an interesting problem to ascertain what sort of instruction is 
most popular. From general experioneo I am able to say that the most popular schools are tho 
higher class English schools ; and of these, in spite of their high rate of fees, the Government 
schools are the most popular ; this is accounted for by the special circumstances which rule 
the demand for education, and the quality of the education obtainable at the different institu- 
tions. Thus, although at Konnagar, there is an excellent higher class English school, the 
most promising scholars go to the schools of Uttarpara, Ilowrah, or Hughly. Even in 
the Ilughly district this struggle for education in English or rathor instruction in English 
is local, being confined to the banks of the river and places accessible from tho railway. 
This seems to point to the fact that the market is to be found elsewhere ; were it not for 
Calcutta and tho Railway, tho advance of tho dosiro for instruction in English would not 
have been so rapid. Even in Jelianabad and tho west of the Ilughly district, tho state of 
education is not natural or ‘usual. There is in that part of the district an enormous surplus 
population for wjiich there is no occupation, and the wealthy proprietors of land find it 
advantageous' to themselves to encourage education which tends toincroaso rathor than dimin- 
ish their rents. Whereas in other parts of the country, where the population is not so 
thick, wo find zemindars and proprietors of land very lukewarm in the matter of education, 
because they imagine that education makes a man independent of his land and restless. I 
have, however, known instances of a land proprietor bidding for immigrants to his estates by 
affording his rayats every convenience in the way of schools and dispensaries. 

After higher class English schools the next in popularity aro vernacular schools, tho 
course of instruction being tho middle stago, that is something more than tho mero rudi- 
ments of knowledge and something less than tho University Entrance course ; though I have 
met pupils educated in vernacular schools who could put to shame English students who 
had passed the entrance examination, as far as gen r *<dLmd practical knowledge is concerned. 
Tho number of pupils frequenting middle class and lower class vernacular schools is about 
6,000 ; whilst the pupils of higher class English schools are about 45,000. Tho number of 
pupils reading up to the entrance course is very large for the population, being 859. The 
middlo stage, including those who are studying the vernacular and minor scholarship course, 
is represented by 3,713. Tho lower stago or those who can read and write, number 5,41 8. j 
and even beginners number 4,752. The majority of these beginners, who can neither read 
nor w rite, aro found at vernacular schools of the various grades, the largest proportion being 
in primary pathsalas, whore out of 3,158 about 1,900 can neither read nor write. 

The cost of education or instruction in oach of tho schools is given in tho following 

table 


College Classes 

f( Jovernmcnt 

Higher Class 

C Aided 

Middlo Cla&B Vernacular Government 

Normal School Government 

Middle English Aided 

Middle Vernacular Aided 

Lower Vernacular and Night Aided... 

Girls’ Schools 

Improved Pathsalas 

Indigenous Pathsalas 

Circle Schools. Aided 


Cost, per 
pupil. 

Cost to 
Government. 


i 

Ks. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

17G 12 3 

11 7 10* 

39 0 8 

G U 11 

2<> 11 0 

5 2 1 

7 9 5 

3 8 11 

122 5 4 

108 15 7 

21 13 10 

7 8 5 

9 9 10 

3 G 10 

4 12 1 

2 3 8 

14 13 4 

7 5 11 

4 14 7 

2 0 G 

0 2 9 

0 0 6t 

2 0 8 

0 12 0 


Remarks. 


' Difference made up from 
lues uml endowments. 


f This is for only two or 
Hirer months of ihe year, 
the attendance being lor 
the whole year. 


I have purposelly omitted unaided schools from the above table, for no deductions can be 
formed from single schools. Higher class unaided schools cost native managers Its. J 2-13-10 
lor each pupil : the least costly institution being the Hindu school at Chinsurah,in which tho post 
per pupil is Rs. 9-10-4, tho foos boing Ro. 1 and 8 annas pej mensem ; tho next most economical 
institution is Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikari’s Anglo Sanskrit school at Eadhanagar, 
where th<* fees are the same, aud the pupils less than one-sixtli of tho number, and the cost of 
each pupil is Rs. 10-0-6. In these two cases special circumstances combine to mako the 
schools inexpensive. In the first case, the proprietors of the sclipol aro not only the managers 
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but also the masters, and' their school numbers 335 pupils on the rolls, for they are able to 
underbid competing schools. In the second, the manager is the principal of the Sanskrit 
college, and the school is small and the establishment is inexpensive. In the third sohool at 
Sultangacha, near Magra, supported by Babu Madhu Sudan Mukhurji, a rich zemindar, 
the cost of each pupil is Its. 28-8-0. Unaided middle class sohools cost their managers 
Its 16-2-10, not much less than the aided schools whioh aro tho more effieoient. 

Middlo class vernacular private sohools are more expensive than either aided or 
Government schools, costing Es. 11-15-4 each pupil; private girls 1 sohools cost Es. 10-11-7 
for each pupil. It would therefore seem that although private schools are managed somewhat 
more economically than Government schools, the fees in Government schools are considerably 
higher than tho fees levied in private schools, and the masters of Government schools arc a 
superior and more highly paid olass of men. • 

Higher class Government or aided schools cost Governmnent <less than aided schools of 
the middle class ; this is the result of employing too many masters on high salaries, and of 
splitting up small schools into a large number of classes. The last abuse *is ■ consequent on 
the ambition of every middle class sohoolmaster to cram some pupils through* tlie Entrance 
examination. Mfddle class English schools are generally expensive, I find that missionary 
bodies spend more per scholar in middle olass English schools and in English schools 
generally than native managers, but in the management of vernacular schools they appear 
to bo more successful than nativo managors. The only middle class English school which 
is well managed from a financial point of view is the Majerat middle class school, managed 
by Babu Kali Mohan Banurji, Natt Follow of Bishop’s College, on* behalf of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society. Girls’ schools are generally expensive comparttu'^ith the 
quality of instruction and results. 

Attendance. — On this subject £ *Lgret to have to record again that the epidemic 
fever appears to affect some localities most disastrously ; thus, exclusive of tho Collegiate and 
Serampur Mission Schools, I find that the monthly average of pupils on tho rolls of Gov- 
ernment schools, all of which are situated in good localities, is 1,239, whilst tho average daily 
attendance was 980 only. Taking Government and aided institutions togothor, the monthly 
leverage on the rolls was 12,634, the attendance 9,488 ; in other words, tlioro appears to have 
been one pupil out of every four absent every day ; in girls’ schools this irregularity comes to 
one out of three. Tho Deputy Inspector in his report remarks, that “ during the period from 
October to February in the year under report, the prevalence of fever affected all schools 
more or less, and caused some of them to be shut up for longer or shorter poriods ; also 
the dengue fever prostrated both teachers and pupils, while the want of rain told upon the 
crops of the year and impoverished tho lower classes.” In tho returns supplied by tho Dis- 
trict Deputy Inspector, I find no mention of schools closed ; I shall call for a further report 
with details on tho subject, they are easily procurable from tho registers kept at tho afflicted 
schools. 

Higher Class English Schools. — In the Hughly district there is a very large supply of 
these schools, namely four Government schools (five, if the Madrasah of Hughly is counted 
separately), 22 aided schools, and four unaided schools. Tho Government schools and their 
incomo and disbursements are given below : — ' 


0 

! 

Number of 
masters. 

Number of pu- 
pils on rolls 
31st March. 

Fee receipts. 

I 

Expenditure. 

Remarks. 

* 

H ufrhly Collegiate School 

20 . 

445 

Rs. A. P. 

•11.902 8 0 

Rs. A. P. 

25,854 8 4 

•83-2 for Mad- 
rasah. 

Hughly Branch School 

11 

280 

6.415 14 0 

8.321 3 9 

Howrah School 

12 

300 

9.570 3 0 

8,080 0 3 


Uttarpara School ... 

12 

282 

0,145 11 0 

7.120 5 7 



This table will be incomplete without a list of the monthly fees levied. The fees levied 
in tho respective schools aro as follows : — 

Es. A. Es. A. 

* Hughly Collegiate School . . . . . . 3 0 to 1 0 

II uglily Branch School . . . . ..20 

Howrah School . . . . 4 0 to 2 O' 

r Uttarnara School . . . * . . .. 3 0 to 1 8 
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The Howrah school is self-supporting, and is an excellent school in size and quality ; it is 
the most successfully managed school in Bengal. The following table gives the result of 
the entrance examination of 187*2. 



Candidates. 

— - — z a-'i" 

Passed in 


Failed. 

1st division. 

| 2nd division. 

| 3rd division. 

Hughly Collcgiato School 

<17 

8 

10 

3 

35 

Branch Schools 

20 

2 

4 

2 

13 

Howrah School 

% 

29 

5 

10 

6 

3 

Uttarpara School 

19 

3 

3 

0 

13 


The Howrah school is undoubtedly better managed than the IJttarpara school, but it is 
difficult to say which has been the most successful. They each of them could pay their own 
expenses without the aid of Government. The fees anti endowments of Uttarpara amount 
to 11s. 7,080-11-0. One Uttarpara pupil carried off a first grade junior scholarship, and 
llowrah carried of one second grade scholarship and two third grade scholarships. Both 
Uttarpara and Howrah were beaten by the candidates from Birbhum and Bankura, 
and the aided school of balagarh in Hughly. 

Highv.v^Olass Aided Schools. — Of these there are 22, the best are the Konnagar 
and Balagarh, the following list will give a fair notion of the character of the schools — 


R&lltir 

Jbigwut 

Mugknllyan 

Amin 

Andul 

llaluti 

It-Hiukrihhiiapur 

Sibpur 

.lrumt bullabbpur 
Hai i sharia, F. C. ... 

Cl intro 

Chmsurah, F. C. ... 
Mahauad, F. C. 

Balagarh 

lilia.stara 

Bom 

Chandannagar 

Dasgharu 

Gopinaibpur 

Ilsiibn Mondial ... 

Jonai 

Konnagar 



Number 
of pupils. 

Cost 

of Nchuol. 

Govern- 
ment grant. 


Fees. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 


32 

1.430 

300 

2 

0 

to 

0 

4 


Ml 

1.594 

470 

1 

0 

to 

0 

4 


OK 

1.03S 

330 

1 

0 

to 

0 

4 

... 

«7 

1,310 

4*3 

1 

0 

to 

0 

8 


jr.7 

2 810 

600 

2 

0 

to 

0 

8 


134 

2,100 

672 

l 

8 

to 

0 

O 


92 

2,135 

480 

1 

8 

to 

1 

0 


04 

2.247 

900 

2 

0 

to 

0 

8 


ns 

2.042 

600 

1 

8 

to 

0 

8 


71 

1.512 

468 

0 

12 

to 

0 

4A 


93 

3,140 

552 

1 

0 

to 

0 



320 

4,599 

1,182 

1 

8 

to 

0 

4 l 


72 

1,440 

432 

1 

0 

to 

0 

4) 


105 

2.220 

600 

l 

0 

to 

0 

8 


73 

1.N72 

552 

2 

8 

to 

0 

4 


50 

1,392 

3181 

1 

.3 

to 

0 

8 


213 

1,805 

380 

1 

O 

to 

0 

8 


47 

1,003 

534 

0 

.1 

to 

0 

6 


44 

1,441 

•480 

0 

8 

to 

0 

4 


1 7 

1,574 

520 

l 

8 

to 

1 

0 


184 

3,776 

1,140 

1 

8 

to 

0 

8 


MW 

5,109 

IKK) 

2 

0 

to 

1 

0 


Remarks. 


Closed from 2itli No- 
vember to all Febru- 
ary for epidemic fever. 


Established 1850. 


Under Missionary 
bodies. 


In these schools the total cost of educating one pupil varies from lis. 34-8-8 in the Church 
Mission school of Chatra to 10-4-10 in the aided school of Chandannagar ; and tho cost to 
Government varies from Its. 10-5- 1 0 in the Gopinathpur or Basori school under tho Sarkars of 
Pearsara to Its. 2-1-11 of the Chandannagar school. From tho above schools 1 0 1 jiupils 
appeared at the University Entrance Examination, of them only 28 passed, seven in the first 
division, eight in the seceud, and 1 3 in the third. Of these six passed from the Freo Church 
Institution, Chinsurah, out of 27 ; five of 1 2 passed from Konnagar ; and six out of eight from 
Balagarh ; of these six successful candidates, five were placed in the first division and two 
obtained seoond grade junior scholarships, two third grade scholarships. Tho irregularity of tho 
fees levied and tho difference in tho management of these schools clearly shows there is room 
for improvement in many of thorn. Under the head of middlo class schools some further 
remarks on tho subjoct will bo found accounting to some oxtont for the large numbor of 
higher class schools in the district. 

Tho two unaided schools of Khanakul, Krishnanagar, or Eadhaijagar, and Sultan gacha, do 
not appear to be very successful institutions. None of their pupils appeared at tho Entrance 
Examination, but tlioy are reported of highly by the Deputy Inspector; thoy are not sqjf- 
supporting. Tho Chinsurah Hindu school is a Well managed and popular institution. I 
have already touched ou the economy with which the institution is managed. Out of ten 
pupils scntjup to the Entrauco Examination five passed: the number of pupils on the rolls 
ou 31st of March was 835. The Serampur Mission College and attached school ij 
frequented by 200 pupils. J 


42 
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The Normal School. — This school for its size has more influence on eduoation in 
Hughly than any other institution except the college ; it trains vernacular masters for 
higher and middle class schools ; it was established in 1856. Sinoe its establisment the 
institution has supplied 856 certificated teachers to various parts of Bengal. The best 
vernacular schools in the Presidency, 1 Burdwan, and Rajshahi circles, are under the manage- 
ment of pupils of the Hughly normal school. At first 30 pupils were admitted, this number 
increased to 132 on 31st March 1871 ; it has since been reduced to 110 pupils. 

The course of studios at first differed but little from the prosent vernacular scholarship 
course. The course of studios is now of a standard similar to the First Arts course of the 
Calcutta University, on the principle that teachers ought to be instructed to a higher standard 
than that in which they are expected to give instruction. The result has been a large 
number of highly trained touchers and groat literary activity in the vernacular, and a large 
number of excellont translations or compilations from western litorature. Students have 
now no difficulty in reading the scienco course of the Entrance dt* of the First Arts Exami- 
nation of the University in the vernacular. 

At the closo of the official year the students on the rolls wore as followS : * • 


Stipend* ary students ... ... ... ... 70 

Vernacular scholarship-holders ... ... ... 15 

Free students ... ... ••• ... ... 25 

Total ... 110 


Of these 108 were Hindus and two Muhammadans. 

In the attached model school there wero 152 pupils of whom 168 were Hii^us, three 
Muhammadans, and one Christian. In this school the pupil teachers practise teaching, and 
learn from examplo what a good olony^ary school is. 

There aro 70 stipends sanctioned for the school, and they are divided into four 
grades thus — 

31 stipends at Its. 3 per mensem. 

1 ^ j> ^ ^ n 

v • 15 ,, ,, 5 ,, 

® > 9 » 16 

The stipends of Its. 10, or rathor scholarships, are held by passed pupils, who are 
kept at the school for any officiating appointments which it may be difficult to fill up. 
They are bound to act in any panditship to which they may bo deputed. The head- 
master recommends the reduction of these stipends to Its. 6 per mensem. 

Of the pupils, 62 are Brahmans, the owners of the small religious endowments or priests. 
The remaining pupils chiefly belong to tho class of cultivators and petty shop keepers or 
mechanics. Nono depend on charity. The majority of the pupils frequonting the model 
school are Navasaks, next comes Brahmans, then Sonarbanias. 

The following table give a comparison between the receipts of tho school for tho 
past and present year. r 


f 

1871-72. 

Fees and fines. 

1872-73. 

Fees and fines. 

Normal School # 

Model St*l ,0 ol ... 

Total 

Rs. A. P. 

1,323 15 O 
581 8 9 

Rs. A. P. 

1,177 10 9 
<579 9 O 

1,905 7 9 

1,857 3 9 


The receipts of the model school have increased witli tho number of pupils. The fees 
to the normal school seldom exceed five or six rupees, for it is only under special circumstances 
that pay students are admitted. The receipts on account of the normal school are for fines, 
for misconduct, or absence. 

The following tablo shows briefly the receipts and disbursements of the schools. 


• 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

Balance. 

Government 
net grant. 

Local | 

rocoipts. 

< 

Normal School 

Model School 

Total 

Its. A. P. 

9,900 0 0 
0(H) 0 0 

R«. A. F. 

1.230 11 0 
070 0 0 

Rg. A. P. 

11,1.10 11 9 
1,279 » 0 

Rs. A. P. 

10,820 4 0 
903 0 O ' 

Rs. A. P. 

310 7 3 

4 316 9 O 

10,500 0 0 

1,910 4 9 

12,410 4 9 

11.783 4 0 

627 0 3 
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• 

The cost of education of a pupil in tho Normal school in 1871-72 was Rs. 100-8, 
in 1872-73 Rs. 122-15-4. The average attendance was the largest in the previous year. 
The falling off in the attendance at the school “ is attributable to the establishment of 
two normal classes for pandits in connection with tin* Midnapur and Burdwan training 
schools, with scholarships of Rs. 4 per mensem each. Those classes were established last 
year for the oonvjmienoe of one year vornacular scholarship holders, a class of students which 
ceases to exist under the new rules. 

There are three masters attached to the normal schools, only costing Rs. 390 per mensem. 
The stipends and house rent amount to Rs. 496 per mensem. A smaller Btaff of masters 
could not do the work. The following tablo of institutions in England, which has boon given 
from tho report of 1863-64, is quoted by the head-mastor, to show that tho Hughly 
institution is not expensive. 

% 


• 

. ‘ . Normal Schools. 

Number of 
students. 

Total 

expenditure. 

• 

Cost of educa- 
ting each 
pupil. 

Cheltenham 

i*7 

£. s. (I. 

4,422 0 3 

£. s. d. 

44 6 4 

Highbury 

82 

4,407 13 3 

64 6 0 

Borough Road ... ... . 

m 

4.473 2 0 

45 12 10 

Battersea ... **• 

75 

4,551 0 0 

60 10 11 

Chelsea 

104 

6,358 18 2 

61 2 10 

Chulham (Oxford) ... ... ... ... ... .. w 

. 

78 

3,586 16 2 

47 1 7 

York 

64 

4,473 2 0 

52 14 11 


Although this show\s that the Hughly institution is not more expensive than these 
institutions ; yet, apart from many considerations, it is impossible to compare the institutions # 
of the two countries, varying as they do so completely in every respect whether social or 
physical. The rules and regulations of the English institutions arc radically different from 
those of this country. Tho term training in English normal schools includes religious as well 
as mental and moral training ; it includes out-door as w T ell as in-door training. 

The removal of the school from Dhurmpur to Chinsura has resulted favorably from a 
sanitary point of view ; the English model middle class school which was attached to the 
school, was abolished by the Officiating Director of Public Instruction. 


Sixty-fivo boarders are lodgod in tho barracks and two masters, but the latter have little 
control over tho pupils after school hours, lor the building contains so many ways and means 
of egress that the masters are helpless. * 

The following table gives tho result of the examination of normal schools in Bengal : 


• 

Third year 
class. 

Second year 
class. 

First year 
class. 

Number 
passed in first 
division. 

Hughly 



... 




0 

8 

7* 

21 

Dacca 






1 

1 

7 

0 

Calcutta 



... 



2 

1 


3 

Mymensmgh 



■ 




1 

1 


e 


This shows the Hughly institution to be the best in Bengal. 

Last year 33 certificated teachers passed out of tho school, of these, up to the present, 
nine only have received appointments. This is accounted for by tho fact, that no new schools 
of the middle class were established. 

• 

Middle Class English Schools. — During the past year these schools which number 
27, and cost Rs. 30,542,* have given very poor results, so much so, that it is questionable 
whether in the present state of the educational organbeatioy of the district these schools are 
of any praotical utility. I have above noted tho comparatively high expenditure of these 
schools, so it is unnecessary to touoh on the subject further. The average monthly attendance of 


* Coat to Government Rs. 


I 
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pupils at all these schools last year was 1,037 only ; of these 44 appeared as candidates for the 
minor scholarship examination, and only 17 passod in the second and third divisions. I have 
attempted to find some explanation* for this result, the oause of which is oredited to the 
epidemic fever by the deputy inspector and the school-masters, but unluckily the variation 
in the monthly attendance at most of these schools is small, and therefore, fever, cannot have 
radically affected many of them, more than it has affected any other class, of schools in the 
district. I believe it is merely competition which damages tho least effieiont olass of 'schools 
the most ; for in tho middle olass English schools it will bo found that the managors imitate 
the constitution of higher class schools ; whatever the number of pupils, they have six or seven 
small classes ; they entertain a largo stall* of English teachers of inferior oalibro and experionoo ; 
each class from the highest to the lowest is instructed in the English language, to the neglect 
of all other subjocts. Competing with these schools there are 69 vornaoular sohools of the same 
class under trained masters, and 30 higher class English schools, oooupying all the best 
localities. Added to this, there is an order in the Educational Department to tho effect, that 
no middle class English school situated within four miles of a higher class school shall compete 
for minor scholarships. The Chandannagar higher class school was a middle'school, and its 
constitution was* changed simply in consequence of the above order. The middle English 
school attached to the Normal school has ceased to exist. The Bagati sohool has been 
transferred into a preparatory school. The school of Sadarpur was closed in consequence of 
the fever. 

Tho private schools of Gopthipara, Bainchi, and Balura are fair. 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools — These are distributed in the following way — 
six are Government model vernacular schools, 59 are aided, four are private. 

The model schools are the followyy— 



Average 
number of 
pupils on rolls. 

Candidates 
for vcrnai'ular 
scholarships. 

Numbor 
passed in 1st 
and 2nd 
divisions. 

Highest marks 
obtained. 050. 

Hughly Model School 

104 

10 

1 

275 

Sheakhala 

132 

12 

11 

SHU 

Khanakul 

60 

3 

0 


Uttarpara Hardinge 

125 

8 

3 

28 i 

Narit 


8 

1 

253 

Ganespur 

30 

0 

0 



Gauri Lai Chakravorti, a lad of 12 years from Seakhala, with 389 marks, stood third to 
Bana Mali Banurji, aged 13, of the Kachiakol school in Bankura with 396 marks ; Prem 
Chand De of Konnagar with the same marks in the vernacular scholarship exaraintion. The 
difference in the above model schools is to be accoun/ed for in tho following way. The head 
master of the Uttarpara school is an indifferent teacner of little capacity. v The head master of 
Khanakul as well as most of his pupils enjoy but little respite from the malaTiiTas fever. The 
head pandit of Narit did not care about his work, he has sinco resigned. Tho Ganespur 
school is in a remote part of the district, and has suffered equally with Khanakul. Pupils 
leave the Hyghly model school very young indeed to go to some English school. The 
Sheakharla head pandit is a man well-known throughout the country for an excellent teacher ; 
he has sinco been promoted to a post in the Hughly normal school, guru training department. 
None of these schools are quite self-supporting; the Ilughly model school is nearly so. 

Native managers of vernacular schools secure a far better standard of education than 
they are able to secure in English schools of the higher or middle classes. This is but 
natural, and tho policy of keeping up modol schools not solf-supporting in tho Ilughly 
district is open to question, for tho aided schools are less costly to Government, and they 
compete on equal terms with the Government schools for scholarships. The Konnagar aided 
vernacular school is not inferior to tho Sheakhala school ; it has, howover, the advantage of 
situation, and is consequently more largely attended ; but the expenditure of the Konnagar 
school is heavier in proportion than the Soakhala school. 

Tho only lower class vernacular aided school is an infant school in Balagura, it is not 
well attended ; but under this head should be included all circle pathsalas and night schools. 
Of these there are 31 in all, the number of pupils attending them is 1,213, of whom 224 
are Muhammadans : of this the District Magistrate gives the following explanation. “ The 
’arge comparative numbor of Muhammadans in these schools is due to the fact, that many of 
them are in thana Pandua,,in which there are 26,853 Muhammadans to 50,441 Hindus, and 
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also to the fact, that these schools are exclusively/^ the lower classes to which Muhammadans 
belong” This explanation is of some importance, for if the Muhammadans usually belong to 
the lower classes of society, we have an explanation of their absonco from our higher and 
middle class schools. These schools are for the most part attended by the lower classes. 
The instruction given in them is of a primary nature and strictly practical. The chief 
drawback to them is the falling off in attendance during the sowing and harvest. The pupils 
forget in the field what they have learnt in the schools. The majority of those schools are 
managed by the Free Church Mission. 

Girls’ Schools. — Of the 24 girls’ schools 10 are in Hughly and Serampur, and 5 in 
Howrah. They are attended by 697 girls, 664 of whom are Hindus, 68 Christians and 
others. • The standard of studies in these schools is equal to that of the vernacular scholar- 
ship course. The girls’ generally belong to tolerably well-to-do parents. Some belong to the 
upper classes of society. These schools are dependent on Christian mistresses and pandits. 
The best patrons ef female education in Hughly are tho members of the Ilitakari Sabha, 
the most important business of which consists in the encouragement of female education. The 
following extract from tho report of the society is worthy of attention. f< Since the year 
1865, tho Sabha has been holding an annual competitive examination of the girls’ of a 
number of schools in the districts of Hughly and the 24-Parganas, and awarding 
scholarships to the most successful candidates. Rupoos 82 per mensem are spent by the 
Sabha on these scholarships, of which one-half, viz., Rs. 16, is contributed from the funds of 
the Sabha and the other half is paid by Government under the grant-in-aid rules. At pre- 
sent there are nine schools affiliated to the Sabha, which send up girls’ to compete for scholar- 
ships at the annual examination. With a view to act on a larger scale by extending the 
system of awarding scholarships to a greater number of girls’ schools in lower Bengal, the* 
Sabha has applied to Government for an increase flPTiid by a relaxation of the grant-in-aid 
rules in its favor ; and considering the success that has attended the efforts of tho Sabha in 
promoting female education withiu a small area around Uttarpara, it hopes that its appli- 
cation for an incroase of aid will moot with success.” 

Tho best girls’ schools are the Uttarpara, Bali, and Konnagar schools. The Rishraschopl 
used to be good but it appears to have fallen off. Those schools are comparatively costly to 
Government ; Ks. 4,297-8-0 is tho cost of them, but of this sum Rs. 1,065 was spent in 
the throe European schools of Chinsurah, St. Thomas of Howrah, and Serampur, in all of which 
the aid given is somewhat out of proportion to tho attendance. 

Primary Schools. — The number of pathsalas under tho old rules and undortrained 
gurus was 25 ; 20 in lluglily and Serampur, five in Howrah. They wero attended by 765 boys 
only ; tho grant-in-aid is five rupees per mensom, it is a personal allowance to the gurus : when 
tho schools have Outgrown the management of a single pandit, a double allowance has 
been given. These pathsalas aro ambitious, and many of them teach up to the vernacular 
scholarship course. Thepathsala of Jamgram passed four pupils in last vernacular scholarship 
examination. Stringent rules prohibiting this have been enforced/ 

On the subject of new pathsalas tho District Magistrate reports, that after personally 
examining 25 indigenous schools, he\dotermined to establish aidod village schools with 
eommittoes. in connection with them, to see that the instruction imparted was of an ele- 
mentary chafflecer, and that free admission was given to all classes of scholars. 

Mr. Larminie, who was deputed to tho thana Chanditala to open pathsalas, arranged 
for the eastablishment of seven on a monthly subsidy of Rs. 8 each, beforo ho was removed. Tho 
Assistant Magistrate took up the thana Baidyabuti, and established four pathsalas. In tho 
Howrah district, sites for nine wore selected. Up to the 81st March 81 schools wertMSubsidized 
a cost of Rs. 288 per annum, of which 50 aro in Hughly, 22 Serampur, 9 in Howrah. 
The number of new pathsalas is 33, the number of old subsidized is 48. 

Tho primary scholarship examination was held on tho 27th of March at centres Hughly, 
Serampur, and Howrah ; 211 candidates appeared, of these seven only passed in all subjects in 
Hughly, four at Serampur, and three at Howrah. The full marks were J350, tho highest obtained 
were 252 — six scholarships were distributed to Hughly, three to Serampur and three to 
Howrah. 

The system adopted by the District Magistrate of Hughly will enable him to subsidize 
from 150 to 200 pathsalas ; this will, of course, benefit the Muhammadan and rural population, 
but I quostion much whether the stimulus given to primary education will be as great as if 
a system of examinations and payment by results had been followed out. Committees could be 
equally utilized under that system, and I need only point out, how successful middle class 
vernacular education has been undor the stimulus of the vernacular scholarship examination. 

1 m 

The District Committee of Hughly is very strong, its work is heavy, and in order Jo 
carry on business, throe working sub-committees have been formed, for finance. Government 
schools, and examinations. The committee has met four times ftnee the 1st of March last. 

• / 
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On the subject of subordinate inspecting agency, J regret, I cannot report very favor- 
ably ; the following table gives the out-door work done by each of them last year— 




Miles 

travelled. 

Schools 

visited. 

Babu Ambika Charan Basil, Deputy Inspector of H uglily 

.. 

2,642 

20 2 

Pandit Nava Gopal Mukhurji. Sub-Inspector of Serampur 

.. 

1,869 

144 

Madhav Chandra Sarnia. Deputy Inspector of Howrah 

« 

. . j' . 

2,980 

• 207 


Of the inspecting officers, the Howrah Additional Deputy Inspector *and § the Serampur 
Sub-Inspector cannot transact business in English, thus it happens, that this dietriot with a 
larger number oi English schools than any other district of Bengal is worse off for inspect- 
ing agency. The office work thrown on JBabu Ambika Charan Basu has been heavy, and 
being unaccustomed to such work, it has occupied too much of his time. The work of the 
other two officers is inadequate ; lor these circles are small, and the schools are spread over 
a small area. 
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ORISSA DIVISION. 

The province of Orissa comprises three districts and the Tributary Mohals.* The area 

• Non-regulation territory. of the {o ™ er “ft 717 * a "<* the area of the latter is 16,184 

squaro miles. Tho number of villages in each is 1 1 ,941 and 
10,178, respectively ; and the population is 3,084,690 and 1,283,309, respectively. The schools 
in the Tributary Mchah are very few in number, spread over an enormous tract of country. 
The following list gives in a compendious form the distribution of its schools in the different 
districts on the 31st of Match. Reference to the annual abstract statement for tho whole divi- 
sion, which accompanies this report, will give any further details which may bo required on 
the subject. • 


Hai.asoee. 


TRIBUTARY 

Meiials. 


Area, 2,066 8. M. Area, 3,178s. M.; Area, 2,473 s. M. Area, 16,184 8. M. 
Popula- Popula- . Popula- Popula- 
tion ... 770,232 tion ... 1,494,784 tion... 769,674 tioii... 1,283,309 


Balasoro and Puri appear to be better off for schools than Cuttack ; tho reason is that 
arrangements for opening primary schools in tho district of Cuttack under tho now 
system wore not jcomplotod within the year. No returns of unaided primary sohools have 
boon submitted, but I have been able to gather from the records in my ollice that 13,308 village 
pathsalas are said to exist, attended by 1 9,240 pupils. The paucity of schools in the Tributary 
Mehals, ( a ) and the great distance betwcon them, make it questionable whether they should 
bo retained on the books of tho Educational Department. Another anomaly in connection 
with the schools in those mohals is that, though tho grants to some of them ar^paid from 
the imperial funds, others are supported from funds not estimated in tho educational budget. 
Jn Dhenkanal a number of improved pathsalas are paid for by Government ; the Rajah pays a 
small tribute, but is otherwise considered to havo independent charge of his raj. 

The subjoined statement gives a summary of tho expenditure and results of education. 
It would appear that the funds are not evenly distributed ; but this is the consequence of the 
expenditure on account of the high school of Cuttack, which absorbs no less than Rs. 6,000 
of the Government grant, whilst the normal school absorbs Rs. 9,594-15-9. Those may be 
fairly termed provincial schools, the cost of which should not be debited against any single 
district (6). The inequality observable in tho column giving the amount spent on primary 
education for every thousand of tho population is owing to the energy with which the 

(a) I hardly think tho Tributary Mohal, schools should be included in the regular educational returns ; tho work is in a.very 
incipient state, and almost wholly under tho Tributary Mehal Superintendent's special and direct supervision. The l Hist arrange- 
ment will bo, 1 think, to provide a Deputy Inspector specially for Tributary Mehifls which arc quite beyond tho ken of district 
school Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors. For some years to come the Tributary Mehal schools cannot i e very completely organ- 
ized, though J«good deal is being done in a rough way Tho Government estates of B.iuki, Ungiil, and Khondmals, would ufford 
good work for an active sub- inspector, who might alt-o work up tho schools in Dhenkanal and other R.yah’s territories, under the 
Sdupetinteiwlent's orders, 1 will gludly undertake to give general aid and supervision, and 1 think the Tributary . Mehal school replrt 
should next j-car form a separate and distinct appendix to the general divisional educational report.— Commissioner. 

(!>) I quito concur. Tho higher classes of tho Cuttack school and high school arekvailablc for lads from any district in the 
division. The Normal School supplies teachers to the districts of tho diviBiou geuc gilly.-|*Commissionor. 
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Collectors of Furi and Balasore carried out the late ordors of Government, and the extren 
caution oxorcised by the Collector of Cuttack (a). 


DiaiKKT. 

S 

8 

JS 


Receipts. 

Total cost. 1 

1 

/ 49 

rs ji 
■&« 

oig 

n 

s - S 

Expenditure of 
Ha>,oou of th* 
population. | 

c.-- 3 

.5 C t 

i 1 ! 

a jw5 

3 a c 2 

Population. jj 

Number of sc 

i 

t 

Government 

Kraut. 

— 

Local income. 

Government • nd Aided Schools. 


R a. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 


Ra. 



Cuttack 

50 

7,328 

27,107 

7,388 

40,093 

2,211 

1,816 

■64 

' 1 , 494 . 7 ? 

Balasore 

101 

2,781 

9,276 

5,909 

18,470 

' 4.460 

1.201 

2 94 

770,21 

Puri 

113 

1,838 

8,900 

2.540 

13.255 

2,757 

1.157 

2’17 

769.65 

Tributary Mrhals 

t 

10 

36 

2.514 

214 

2,703 

497 

195 

. *35 

1 . 283,30 

Total 

370 

11,983 

47.802 

11,117 

75,181 

9,931 

1,107 

1-24 

4 , 317.09 

1 7 naided Schools. 










Cuttack 

10 

119 


186 

275 

244 




Balasore 

3 * 









Puri 

1 



059 

655 

45 




Tributary Mrhals 

3 « 

VI 


1,036 

1,600 

133 j 




Total 

17 

101 


2,477 

! 

2.590 

424 1 | 

.... ' 

t , Grand Total 

887 

12,144 

i 

•17.81)3 
1 

18.591 

77,771 

10,355 ; | 1 

i ! 


• No details given. 


6. The annexed li-d gives the amount sanctioned by Government on account of schoo 
of different classes, the expenditure, and balance. It would seem that aided schools and I 
pathsalas exceeded their budget. Explanation of this will be given in my remarks o 
the Balasore district. 



Net Govern- 
ment grant. 

Expenditure ; 
from Govern- 
ment funds. 

I 

; Balance. 

! 

• 

Government School* ... ... ... f 

Ra. A. P. 

30,989 9 l 

Ra. A. P. 

29,938 3 3 

Ra. A. 

1.051 ft 1 

\idod Schools 

11,676 9 0 

14126 8 5 


1). Pathsalas under old system 

3,433 8 9 

3.005 8 8 


H. Pathsalas under new systi m ... 

6,000 0 () 

1,466 1 8 

4,533 14 


* 

The saving under the head of Government Schools was effected in tho Cuttack norim 
school. The grant for primary education was. not touched in the Cuttack district. In Bah 
.sore and Furi lbs. and lis. OOJJ-2 respectively, were expended. 


The raco aud creed of teachers of the 377 schools. No returns on this subject havo beo 
given of three unaided schools of' Balasore; in tho remaining 374 there arc o£6 masters, an 
tho following table shows their creed : — 


• i 

Total. 

| Hindus. 

! 1 

M uhamnmdana. 

Christians. 

Remarks. 

(’attack ... 

140 

91 

1 ! 

48 

• Two of other dem 

Ralaaoro ... 

214 

183 

10 1 

| 16 

minationa. 

Puri 

13H* 

131 

1 

4 


Tributary Mchals 

i 

:U 

;h 





(a) A* a member of Cuttack commit! ce, I lmve enjoined awl encouraged caution, and though Cuttack iB behindhand in sbowir 
results. the preliminary arramrementa Lai o bei u thorough and well considered.— Commissioner. 
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The chief feature about these figures is the very largo proportion of Christians employ- 
ed as teachers in Cuttack and Balasore. They are connected with tho American Baptist 
Mission ot Balasore and the free Baptist Mission of Cuttack. The operations of these societies 
are very extensive ; 39 of these teachers are connected with girls* schools attached to the 
different famine orphanages. One Muhammadan is attached to a middle class vernacular 
school. The others are masters of village schools. 

Of the Hindus, two are returned as Beharees, one as a Marhatta ; all these are engaged 
in English schools. The rest are divided amongst Uriyas and Bengalis, and are distributed 
amongst the various castes as follows : — 





Uiiva*. 

Uengalis. 

Brahmans 



*6 

42 

Khetris 



id 


Yaidyas 




5 

Kayasthas ... 1 


. . . 

ui) 

13 

Other castes ... 

• 

... 


12!) 

11 



Total 

... 373 

• 71 


From this it appears that tho Uriyas have a very largo share of teachorships ; but 2 17 of 
these are employed in patlisalas and village schools, and tho majority of the rest are pandits 
in vernacular schools. Bengalis (ft) occupy all the highly paid appointments in Government 
schools, but this is entirely owing to the fact that no Uriyas are to be had qualified to teach 
English to the higher classes of a zilla school But with the aid of the Cuttack high 
school and the Mayo and Dhenkanal scholarships, 1 hope in a few years to see TTriyas 
qualified by University honors to tako charge of the instruction of Uriya youth in all classes 
of schools. 


Back and Creed of Pupils. — In the schools for which returns have been received, 
1 11,315 pupils are educated. They are thus distributed amongst the prevailing creeds. 



Cuttack. 

balasore. 

| J’uri. 

Tributary 

Mchals. 

Hindus 

| 

1..VJS 

3.$53 

2.45.S 

! li*-"; 

Muhammadans .. 

I ir.fi 

2 :>7 

$5 

1 

Christians 

20$ 

131 


1 

! 1 

Others 

m 

205 

8 j 

1 

Total . , 

• i 

2. 

4.1 Hi j 

2,So2 

r/i-i 

. . - - _ _ 

. 

.. 

i 

, 


There is nothing abnormal about theso figures. Tho population of Muhammadans is small, 
being 74,472 only for the whole province; of theso a largo population dwell in the towns of 
Cuttack and Balasore. The 705 pupils faltered last on tho list are for the most part orphans 
without rolativos, — waifs of* the famine of 1866-67. 

Tho offew of Bengali immigration on education in Orissa is not likely to be of a per- 
manent character, for out of S,462 Hindus 834 are Bengalis, who generally affect education 
of a higher class. No less than 190 Bengalis are taught in the high school of Cuttack and 
zilla schools of Balasore and Puri, of which the aggregate of pupils is 400 only. 

The castes of Bengal do not correspond with tlioso of Orissa ; tho printed forflts issued 
from the Director’s Offioe were theroforo not adapted to Orissa. From the statistics I have 
reooived, it would appear that Uriya Hindu pupils are distributed amongst the following 
castes as follows : — 


"# 

Brahmans ... 

Klictris mid Khanduits 
Kayasthas and Karans 
Sonnrbnnias and iienyas 
Xftvnsnks ... 

Kaibnrthaa ... 

Other riixteti 
Lowest 





Cuttack. 

Ihilasore. 

Puri. 


Tributary 

Mehuls. 




238 

085 

78 1 


197 




30 

8t2 

108 


22 




305 

381 

! 400 


53 




12 

117 “ 

3t 

1 

7 




230 | 

) 


r i 

15 




1G 1 

}■ 859 

1,038 

<\ 

J9 



! 

230 | 

J 

1 

i 

309 * 



... ! 

* 1 

• 288 

i 20 

1 


(> 


(«) Tho difficulty of procuring well trained natives of tho province is being gradually overeftne, and I hopo ere many years 
haw elapsed to see the higher classes of masters filled by locally educated Uriyas. There is a great demand for clerks and* 
officers in subordinate posts, which attracts boys from school before they have finished their education. Time only will remedy 
this.— Commissioner. | 
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In the Balasoro Report 52 Uriya Baistabs are entered, but as no Baistabs are given for 
other districts, I have omitted them from the above table. Uriya ICayasthas appear to fre- 
quent the higher class schools in the largest numbers. Brahmans groatly preponderate in 
all classes of vernacular schools, especially in indigenous schools. Amongst the Bengalis, 
Kayasthas greatly preponderate, numbering 488 out of *34 for the whole provinoe ; the greater 
proportion of theso frequent the Balasore and Cuttaok schools. 

Social Position of the Purins. — The following table gives the social position of the 
pupils attending Orissa schools* : — 



Upper clusses 
of society. 

Middle 
classes of 
society. 

6 

Lower classes 
of society. 

Total. 

Cuttack 


5 

1,003 

!, 427. 

2,435 

Balasore ... « 

... 

10 

815 

3,621 

4,446 

Puri ... - 

... 

... 

1,089 

1,7X3 

2,802 

Tributary Mehals 

| 

... 

159 

473 

632 


Total 

15 

3,066 

7,234 

10,315 


Of the above no less than 0,0(56 attond primary schools, and of theso no less than 5,510 
belong to the lower classes, or tho masses ; of those 4,000 attend the village schools lately 
subsidized and established by the Collectors of Balasore and Puri. Tho statistics of Balaso/o 
and Puri do not give details of tho occupations to which tho parents of pupils belong ; but in 
Cuttack the professions and small cultivators preponderate. 

Class of Instruction. — On this subject there appears to have been no misunderstand- 
ing such as appears in tho Bengal returns. The pupils receiving instruction are classed 
as follows : — 



1 

Middle Stage. 

Low Kit Stage. 


Ur run 1 
Sta«h. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Can read and 
write. 

Cannot read or 
write. 



Boys. 

Girls. | 

| B»ys. 

Girls. 

Cuttack ... ... ... 

128 

402 

2 

706 


038 

44 

Balasore § •• 

19 

204 


802 

105 

2,074 

150 

Puri 

23 

230 


820 

3 

1,714 

0 

Tributary Mulials 

/ 

37 


160 


4' *4 


Total 

f 

170 * 

1, ( >29 

2 

2,518 


o,73o 

| 200 


From this table it appears that the education of the province is in a very backward state. 
Female education appears to have made some advance in Orissa, but I regret to say that 
this is «.,iug to special circumstances, which are hardly likely to be permanent. Avery 
large proportion of the girls are famine orphans. 

In Cuttack the number of beginners is 44 only in girls' schools, a circumstance which 
leads mo to iufor that recruits do not readily eomo forward. In purely secular schools less 
than 150 girls are taught. It would seem as if primary education wore likely to succeed 
with greater rapidity than higher class education in Orissa. Tho large number of indigen- 
ous schools is au encouraging feature ; it rests with district officers to give a stimulus to primary 
education and bring as many schools as possible under inspection. Improved pathsalas have 
not succeeded with the masses, simply because tho masters provided the school instoad of 
the school being provided with the master. In improved patlisalas tho master, and not, 
tho school, has been the first element, and hence tho trained guru has been able to regulate 
the class and supply of pupils. 

, Changes in Instruction. — Tho chief changes have beon tho introduction of surveying 
and mensuration into all Government schools ; physical education or gymnastics into the 
schools of Balasoro and Cuttack ; and the abolition of Sanskrit in all but tho highest classes of 


* • So far our schools have not. attracted many of the upper classes There is a good deal of tho old exclusiveness and disinclination 
to send their Sons to school among the bettor classes of Uriya zemindars. Time aud a better appreciation of the benefits of 
education uloue can remedy this.— Coijtmisaioiior. 
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higher class schools. The last appears to have boen accepted as a great relief; for in Puri 
I find no student studies Sanskrit in any Government school ; in Balasore four only do so ; in 
Cuttack 99 learn Sanskrit ; in the two college classes and the entrance and preparatory classes 
four years are spent in its study ; a superficial knowledge of the grammar and three short 
text-books is acquired, composition in Sanskrit is not studied. The system adopted for the 
study of Sanskrit requires improvement ; at present pupils are crammed for the First Art’s 
University Examination. Bengali is now studied by some Bengalis only in higher class 
English schools, three students of the Balasore school only study it. Measures have been 
adopted to erect gymnastic apparatus in connection with the Cuttack and Balasore schools. 
The Puri committee objects to spend fees and fines realized for tuition and Government revenue 
for purposes of recreation. The surveying classes have many difficulties to contend with ; 
such as the want of a competent teacher. Babu Jogendra Chandra Mukhurji, a 
passed Overseer of the Engineering Department of the Presidency College, was appointed in 
February 1872 teacher of surveying for the Government schools of Orissa on a salary of 
Its. 107 per mensem ; he joined the Balasore school and continued there for six months and 
proceeded to Cuttack in August. He left for an appointment in the Public Works Department 
on the 1st of May 1873, and was succeeded by Babu Alima Chandra Mukhurji, a qualified 
overseer. These changes have not been productive of good results. l v lie pupils of the 
Cuttack school have made but little progress. This, tho head-master reports, is partly to be 
attributed to delay in the supply of tho necessary instruments, and partly to indifferonco on 
the part of tho former surveying master during the latter part of his connection with tho 
school.* In the Normal school surveying is taught by the head-master. + Tho survey classes 
attached to the various sfchools consist of the following pupils. 

Balasokk. — The surveying class consists of two sections. Section A consists of IS boys 
of tho first two classes of school and one out-student ; Section B consists of tho 3rd class and 
two out students. Two hours a day are given to surveying. Out-door practice goes on morn- 
ing and evening under tho head mastor.J 

Cuttack. — The surveying classes are four in number, consisting of tho two college classes 
and three school classes, numbering in all 93 students. Fourteen hours a week aro devoted to 
surveying; in school hours £3 out-students are instructed daily for one hour. 

Puiu. — The surveying classes aro tho 1st and 2nd classes of tho school, and consist of 
*20 students. Thirteen hours weekly are dovotod to surveying. Tho hoad-master instructs 
tho classes. 55 

Normal School, Cuttack. — Throo classes are instructed in Uriya, in surveying, and 
mensuration. There are 08 pupils; they aro instructed by tho head- master. These classes were 
established in 1869-70. In tho normal school and tho Balasore zilla school some of tho 
pupils are ablo to elFeet a practical survey of no groat difficulty with the chain and compass. 
In tho other two schools at the end of tho year the pupils knew a little mensuration and 
theoretical surveying. In tho Cuttack school some of tho pupils understood plotting with 
the chain and scales, and the preparation of a field book. I anticipate before the examin- 
ations are held the students of the Entranco classes will have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of surveying, theoretical and practical, to acquit themselves creditably. The text-books|| 
used have boon — ^ 

Toatmnter’s Mensuration. 

Scott’s Notes on Surveying. 

Scott’s Notes on Practical Geometry and Construction of Scales. 

Dwarkanath Chakravarti’s Khctrapariman. ^ 

Physical Geography is now studied in all these schools. The text-book used is Woolas- 
ton’s, which docs not appear sufficiently elementary or simple. Professor Geikio’s Science 
Primer on Physical Geography should be substituted for it. The study of a course of 
physics had not boon introduced into any of those schools, but I hopo district committees 
will soe their way to it this year. 

Cost of Tuition. — The cost of tuition in English schools in Orissa is generally higher 
than it is in Bengal, although tho demand for it is not so great. This is owing to tho small 


* There is only one teacher of surveying in the division, whose time is divided between the three districts. We require a man 
for each district, and I hope this may be carried out. — Commissioner. 

t The normal school Superintendent has, as usuul, put his shoulder to the wheel and lias acquired a very fair knowledge of the 
subject.— Commissioner. 

X A proper surveying uias tor is much needed for Tlalas re. At present tliey*onIy learn book work without practical applica- 
tion* — Commissioner. 

§ Ucre also a special instructor is much needed, — Commissioner. 

|| The subject of school text books will, I hope, soon be authoritatively settled, and I think they should bo as simple a|d 
elementary as possible.— Commissioner. 

• ' 
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supply of teachers, which necessitates the importation of qualified teachers from Bengal at 
high salaries. The following table shows tho cost of teachers in the different schools of 
O rissa : — 



• 

1 fTTACK. 

; I<A LABOUR. 

| PVKI. 

| Tributary Mek A f.S. 


Total cost 

Of t'Hi'll 

pupil. 

Govern- 
ment cost. 

Total cost 
of each 
pupil. 

Govern- 
ment cost. 

Total cost 
of each 
pupil. 

• 

Govern- 
ment cost. 

Total cost 
of each 
pupil. 

Govern- 
ment cost 


Rs. A. P. 

c 

> 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. A. P. 

Its. A. 1*. 

R». A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Higher class English Schools— 
(iovemment 

3ft l in 

20 14 0 

38 10 4 

20 7 9 

30 0 ft 

21 15 0 


. ... 

Middle Class English Schools— Jo/#./ 

It O <1 

4 « 7 

27 7 9 

© 

-T 

a r 

21 a 

13 10 9 



Middle (Mass Vermicular Schools— 
Aided 

7 ll *1 

3 7 ft 

9 11 1 

4 4 0 

8 14 3 

4 0 8 



Middle (Mass Vernacular Schools— 
(rurernment ... 

4 14 » ■ 

4 0 10 

1 7 10 

0 4 4 

9 10 2 

9 18 

(1 12 8 

6 12 S 

Girls’ Schools ... 

11 10 3 j 

ft 10 10 

20 no 

8 10 2 



; 


Improved Pathsala* 

3 2 11 

2 1 lo 

3 0 ft 

2 11 3 

3 11 2 

2 ft 1 | 

3 0 I 1 

2 O ft 

New Pathsalas 

1 


0 5 0 

0 S 0 

0 9 5 

!' » 7 .1 

1 i 




The lower class vernacular and eirele schools of Puri cost Government as much as the 
middle class schools, viz. Rs. 4-11-9 and Rs. 4-S-4 respectively. The college classes of the 
high school of Cuttack cost Rs. 394-11-1) for each pupil ; tho tuition and board of a single 
pupil in the normal school, Rs. 84-2-8 Unaided schools are few, but thoir cost is greater than 
that of Government institutions. The Missionary girls’ school at Balasore is expensive as well 
, a -3 the zenana association, but in other respects Missionary bodies appear to manage to keep 
their expenses very low. The Santipur normal school is an economical institution ; tuition 
there costs Rs. 21-11-7 only. This contrasts with the Government Normal school, the cost of 
which is very great. The Christian girls’ school of Cuttack is a very expensive institution, 
tho cost of tuition in it being Rs. 44-11-8. 

Schools. — My remarks on these will be found under the head of each district. The 
practico which obtains of allotting to each class a master is bad ; in the higher class English 
schools sufficient attention is not given to tho vernacular. In the middle class English 
schools instruction in geography, history, mensuration, physical geography, &c., should be 
irapartod in the vernacular instead of English ; the subjects would be more easily and better 
learned in the vernacular.* The system of instruction followed in our schools does not seem 
to recommend itself to the self-sufficiency of the Uriya race ; a very little knowledge suffices 
to make them think they can instruct themselves. A sort of conservative system of igno- 
rance exists throughout the country, in which there ary excellent indigenous schools for primary 
education. The Brahman, who possesses great influence, unlike tho Bengali Brahman who 
has taken the lead in education of all other castes, is too idle and apathetic To learn, and 
too selfish to allow his neighbours to learn. Caste is more rampant in Orissa than elsewhere, 
and under such a system of superstition and apathetic indifference education cannot be 
expected to advance very rapidly. Progress is apparent, but it is very slow compared w r ith 
progress ar by year apparent in Bengal. t 

In the numbor of schools there has been a considerable increase ; there aro now at the 
end of the year in Orissa 388 schools under inspection with an attendance of 10,315, against 
150 schools and 6,277 at tho commencement of tho year. Tho increase is chiefly due to the 
establishment and control of 212 village schools subsidized and aided under the now system 
with an attendance of 4,471 pupils. The total expenditure has been Rs. 47,802 against 
Rs. 46,950, and from other sources have been contributed Rs. 28,099 against Rs. 32,023. 
There have been some reductions in the expenditure on account of higher class schools, but a 
considerable increase on account of mass education. The average cost of tuition has been 


* 1 quite concur in the propriety — nay, necessity — for teaching these subjects in the vernacular. — Commissioner. 

*f I cannot quite fall in with the Inspector's views, either as regards the character of the people or the progress made. Until 
very recently Uritasand Orissa had no chance o t nearly the same opportunities as Bengalis ; tho former had to quench the thirst 
f>r knowledge in "Bengali waters, and the Bengali language has until recently been the medium of education. 

«. • 

The progress modi* during the last four or five years has been most remarkable, and tho desiro for education among the popula- 
tion of Orissn dates fmrn tin* abolition of a foreign language, and increased facilities for acquiring knowledge in their mfither 
tongue. — L«»mmi»«ioner. 
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Rs. 7-8 for a single pupil, of which Government paid Rs. 5? Education in improved pathsalas 
is considerably higher in cost than it was last year, tho State having paid Us. *2-9, against, 
Us. 2- 1 . This may bo attributed to the falling olf in attendance consequent on the institution of 
good and conveniently situated village schools The old gurumahasay of Bengal and 
abadhan of Orissa is a far older and more popular institution than an inexperienced and boyish 
teacher fresh froima training school. Abadhans are contented with 8 or 10 pupils, whereas a 
normal teacher expects 30 at least. 

Scholarships. — Probably examinations for these have done more to foster and create a 
demand for education than any other scheme which could have been devised. The number 
of scholarships distributed last year to Orissa students was 10 junior scholarships (4 of Us. 14 
and G of Us. 10 per mensem each) ; 15 vernacular scholarships extending over four years, 
1 5 for f year of Us. 4 per mensem each ; and five minor scholarships of Hs. 5 per 
mensem for two years. Oi # the number of junior scholarships now held by students from 
Orissa schools, I have no data. Of the other scholarships, the following details may bo of 
interest : — 



Number held 
by students 
of Orissa 
schools. 

Held in Orissa 
Schools. 

Held in 

Bengali Depart- 
ment, Medical 
College. 

Remarks. 

Four-year Vernacular scholarships * 

53 

52 

i ! 

Total expenditure R&. 2,854-7*0. 

One-year ditto 

15 

15 



Minor scholarships ... 

S 

! 

i 

185-1-0* 


The number of candidates who appoared at the University Matriculation Examination 
are given iu the subjoined table : — 




Candidates. 

Passed in 


RCII OI.A RsniPlTOLDERS 

1st 

division. 

2nd 

division. 

3rd 

division. 

2nd 

grado. 

3rd 

grade. 

Cuttack 


7 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Balasore 


5 

1 


2 

1 

2 

Puri 


3 



2 


1 

1 


Amongst 15 candidates 10 scholarships wore distributed. The college classes of the 
high school ought not to lack recruits with such encouragement, but for some reason these 
classes are not at all numerously attended^ t 

Tho minor scholarship examination does not appear to ho very popular, for only 9 
appeared from the 12 middle class English schools. Three of these schools are under Missionary 
bodies, who do not appear to encourage the pupils to go up for examination. A pupil of 
Khurda, named Suk Lai Singh, distinguished himself by standing at the head of tho list — 



Average 
mi in her of 
murks of 
scholarship 
holders. 

Number 

of 

candidates. 

1st 

division. 

Passed in 

2nd 

division. 

3rd 

division. 

Scholar- 

ships. 

Cuttack 

230*33 

7 

1 

2 

o 

i 3 

Balasore 

229 

1 


1 


1 

Puri 

337 

1 

1 




1 


Had these candidates beon examined in Bengal, two only would have obtained 
scholarships. 


* Exclusive of Bs. 49.11*0 drawn on account of a minor scholarship candidate m Bengal, but held in Balasore Zilla School. | 

t Tho reason i- that boys who havo passed tho school course are too frequently ablo to get petty employ, and take it in 
preference to prosecuting their studies in the collegiute classes. — Commissioner, i 


I 
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Vernacular Scholarships.— In this examination 89 candidates appeared to compete 
for I f> scholarships for four years and 10 for one year eaoh; the result of the examination is 
given below: — 






Average 


Scholarships. 




Number of (marks i>f those 

Number 

—r— — 






candidates. 

obtaining 

passed. 







scholarships. 

! 

4 years. 

1 year. 

Cut tuck 



89 

259 

32 

5 

8 

Balasore 



10 

240 

11 

5 

1 

Puri 




84 

258 

28 

JL 

8 

. 6 


The full marks were 570 ; the highost place was obtained by Manaipohan Chakravarti, 
aged years, a pupil of the Cuttack Model Vernacular school, with 366 marks. Speaking 
of the courso prescribed for this examination, Mr J. Beames, the District Magistrate of 
Balasore, says — “ The Vernacular scholarship standard is too difficult, and should bo much 
simplified. The reward is only Its. 4 a month for four years, and to gain this a boy is to pass 
in six subjects, including the abstruse area of physical geography, botany, physical soienee, 
and natural philosophy. It is absurd to suppose that such a standard can produce any- 
thing but a shallow showy kind of knowledge, crammed for the occasion and for- 
gotten a month afterwards.” Very few English boys would be able to pass such an 
examination if strictly conducted Candidates are asked to pass in one subject only in 
science, the examination in which is of the simplest description. Besides Its. 4 per mensem, 
scholars obtain free tuition at any higher class school. Tho actual valuo of the scholarships 
is something more than Its. 6 per mensem. No primary scholarships were distributed 
in the year under report. 

Inspecting Agency — During tho past year the only change made in the inspecting 
.agency w'as the transfer of Babu Sivadas Bhattacharya from Balasore to Bankura in 
October last. I am therefore able to review the work performed (a) by each Deputy and 
Sub-Inspector without much difficulty. The quantity of work done by each is given in the 
subjoined tabulated form : — 



Number of miles 

Visits paid 

Halts in 

Cost. 

i 

1 

travelled. 

to schools. 

inofussil. 





Kb. A. 

P. 

Piyari Mohan Sen, Deputy Inspector, Cuttack 

1,182 

187 

31 

1,686 2 

3 

Radhanath KAy, „ „ • Balasore 

1,283 

76 

1 

1,730 8 

0 

Sivadas Bhattacharya 

903 

33 

29 ) 


Govinda Chandra Mahapatra, Sub-Inspector, Puri ... 

2,804^ 

145 

33 



1,585 2 

0 


The cost of inspection appears somewhat uneven. Tho Sub-InRpector of Puri clearly 
did tho most work and drew the least pay. The Deputy Inspector of Cuttack was engagod 
during the /water part of tho last quarter in arranging preliminaries for aiding pathsalas under 
the new Tales. In the diaries of tho Deputy Inspectors, of the journeys made in order to visit 
indigenous schools preparatory to subsidizing them, the mileage is entered, but the school is not 
entered as inspected ; were it not so, the Deputy Inspector of Balasore’s visits would be 218 
instead of 76. The activity displayed by Deputy Inspector Badhanath BAy and Govinda, 
Chandra Mahapatra is creditable to them. 

The system of inspection pursued in Orissa is not so strict as that in Bengal. Tho 
number of qualified masters is small, and the inspecting officers are often compelled to over- 
look incapacity which would not be tolorated for an instant in Bengal. The Deputy Inspec- 
tors try to visit each school once a quarter, and from the number of schools inspected by each 
it would appear that they succeed. They see that the accounts and registers are properly 
kept, they inform the masters of any orders of Government or the local authorities affecting 
the school, they recommond class books. Having gone through these preliminaries they pro- 
oeed to examine the school-masters as well as pupils ; they then record remarks on tho result 
of the examination. The examination of masters is quite as necessary as that of the pupils, 
for they deteriorate. In aided schools it often happens that incompetent masters aro appointed. 

(a) Generally tho Deputy Inspectors have bees active and earnest, and have dono their work in a very creditable manner. 
The year has been ono of constant change and reformation. I have no doubt when the new system settles down, improvement 
will be further apparent. — Commissio jier . 
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District Committees and Primary Education. — The District Committoos (<?) of Orissa 
are now in full work ; that of Balasore got into harness first, but not having received copies 
of their proceedings T am unable to say what business has been transacted in Balasore. The 
first mooting of the Cuttack committoe was held some time after the expiration of the year ; 
it was not constituted until the IGtli of April. The Puri committee has met several 
times, and has transacted much important business at their meetings, but owing to the 
transfer of the District Magistrate there has been some delay in the disposal of primary 
scholarships. 

The annexed statement gives an abstract of improved pathsalas in the province. Balasore 
appears to be host off. The attendance in this district considerably exceeds that of other 
districts. I have already statod my opinion that these institutions have not been successful 
in attaining the object for which they were intended, namely mass education. 


Districts. | ^ 
% 


I Sr, 


Cuttack 


Xi: Mill! II AND 
. R1CT? OF 
• TK AC units. 



_ T 1 il 5S* 

Ntmiier of pupils on the jS.s 
rolls on 3 1st March. 



Estimated Income of ttie 
Schools. 



. X cm her op 

l't: FILS WHO 
i ON .'VIST 

March 


300 


t 



i I * 


i 

r. 


Rs. A. ]\| Us. A. P.! Rs. A. P. 

968 3 »| 371 H Oj 1,339 11 9 131 


Tributary 

M dials.. 9 9 ! 

Itahusore 29 | 10 15 


230 

392 


144 


230 
20 501 


! I it £ 

i i \ 


457 11 o! 


13 I 


. ^ c 


V07 11 9 


17 


Total. 


17 17 


58 l 


353 


1,310 


10 


145 


874 I 2 1 j * 1 1 1.008 IS 11 258 8 L 1,202 0 0 j 110 


20 ! 1,505 1 15 * ; 2.905 .3 8[ 1,220 6 111 4,131 1 5 0 408 ! 1.W7 


On the subject of the new pathsalas, I regret to say that no arrangements were made for their 
establishment in the district of Cuttack until the year expired (/>). It was not until the middlo 
of June that the District Magistrate submitted his propositions for the opinion of the District 
Committee. In his report on the subject he says — “ According to the census there were in the 
district 2, 005 village schools, in which 15,205 boys were taught at their expense. The in- 
struction imparted is of a very elementary character, and it has been found that many 
of the teachers are rather itinerant tutors than teachers of fixed schools. The Committee is 
therefore of opinion that the allotment of grunts may bo productive of great evil 
if not carefully guarded '* As a preliminary to his scheme, he applied for the appointment 
of three Sub- Inspectors, in order that they might carefully inspect all schools applying for 
grants before the applications wero complied with. With reference to the allotment of 
grants, it has boon determined to moke them after a consideration — U7, of the efficiency of the 
teaching ; 2nd, of tho number of pupils ; 3rd, of the class of pupils taught, in or&.~ £0 prevent 
the money being diverted from the education of the poor. 

With reference to the amount of grant, the Magistrate proposes giving Its. 15 per 
quarter to thoso trained teachers of the normal school who establish schools in places where 
they are actually needed. In other cases ho proposes to grant less than Rs. 15 per quarter 
and something more than one rupee. 

Tip to tho date of report, out of the sum of 11s. 13,660, Rs. 1,660 have boon appro- 

E riated to 28 pathsalas opened by trained teachers, and grants amounting to Rs. 201 have 
eon made to pathsalas for the quarter ending with the 31st March. Fifty teachers with 
stipends allotted from tho grant have entered upon a course of # training in tho normal 
school. 


(«) Arrangements hnVe boon made with the District. Committees under which tlnir proceedings will pass through the CommiR- 
sioner’s hands, and he forwarded with his remarks, if necessary, to the Inspector. This will al;>n enable the .lou»t«Inspi»ctor, who 
works with the V’oinmisRioner, to soe all that goes on and keep command over the work generally.— Commissioner. „ 


(ft) » I must hero again record that tho preliminary work and organization 
an old saying that the more haste the less speed. — Com lniaaium r. 


in Cuttack boa been very thoroughly done ; there is* 


44 


t 
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The annexed statement gives the result of the proceedings of the District Magistrates 
of Puri and Balasore for the advance of primary education under the new system. The 
most progress has been made at Balasore. 



Number of schools. !■ 

w 

Number and 
Hack of 
Teachers. 

Number of pupils ir the 
Rolls on 3lst March. 

Number of girls. | 


Estimated income or 
Schools. 

Number of pupils 
who on 8lst March 

Districts. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

OB 

5 

1 

a 

§ 

■§ 

ss 

Christians. 

CO 

3 

*3 

a 

2 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total. 

Subjects taughl 

«*» 

i 

i 

i 

8 

Total. 

Could read and 
write. 

Could not read 
or write. 














Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A.P. 

Bs. A. P. 



Puri 

69 

69 

68 

1 


1,413 

43 

' 2 

... 

1,458 



i* 


669 2 0 

194 7 0 

863 9 0 

325 

1,133 

Balasore ... 

i 

144 

144 

«. 

131 

10 

3 

2,781 

218 

... 

14 

3,013 

72 


Beading, writii 
arithmetic, Ac., 


796 15 8 

509 1 0 

1,306 0 8 

617 

2.406 

, 

Total ... 

213 

213 

199 

11 

3 

MM 

261 

1 

2 

14 

4.471 

72 

. 


1,466 1 8 

703 8 0 

2,169 9 8 

842 

3,629 


The District Magistrate of Balasore reports that the pathsala system has been vigorously 
pushed on. He gives tho following statement of account : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Amount sanctioned for primary education up to 31st March 

IK73 ... ... • ... ... ... ... 1,500 0 0 

Spent up to 3 1 st March ... ... ... ... 312 0 6 


Unexpended balance for 1 872-73 
Grant for 1873-74 ... ... 


Expended in April 
„ in May 

Estimate expenditure to 31st March 1874, 
at Ks. 482-12 per month 


Balance 


Total 

Bs. A. P. 
486 8 7 
477 4 0 

4,827 8 0 


Deficit 


687 14 fi 

687 14 6 
4,500 0 0 

5,187 14 4 


5,791 4 7 
603 6 3 


It appears that Mr. Beamcs has exceeded his Allowance (a ) , but I imagine there will be 
savings. The total number of schools established was 143. Speaking o'!. these schools, tho 
District Magistrate says he has frequently inspected them, and finds thero has been an improve- 
ment in them sinco they were brought under inspection. At first he says the peoplo wore 
rather shy gjjd suspicious, but now their tone has quite changed, and he finds it impossible to 
satisfy alPSpplicants for grants. 

The District Magistrate of Puri says that previous to the resolution of the 30th 
September 1872 there were seventeen primary schools or improved pathsalas. Since that 
date 69 village schools havo been established at a cost of Es. 3,600 per annum. 

Es. 

40 at Es. 5 per mensem 

19 „ 4 

9 „ 3 

1 ” 2 

Sixty-one of these are in the Puri sub-district, 8 in Khurda. Rs 
year, Es. 3,660 has beenmppropriated ; the balance, Es. 1,671, is not yet disposed of. 

It appears from the report of the Sub-Inspector of Puri, as well as the Deputy Inspector 
of Cuttack, that in a large number of tho villages of these distriots thero are pathsalas, and 


99 

99 

99 


2,400 
912 
312 
24 

669-2-0 was spent last 


(a) Tho great difficulty ii »o to arrange that wc may eucourngo and stimulate popular education and aupport and improve tlie 
indigenous agency, without causing the people nr the teacher* to loan entirely on Government aid. Thii is very. hard to arrange. 
.It has occasionally happened that pupils who heretofore Mipported a ma«ter by their private contributions, now refuse to pay 
* anything, on the ground that Government supports tlie teachers. What we waut to do is to aid the people to help thetusehes, aud 
mu to render them entirely dependent on Government. — Commissioner. 

t 
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that the attempt to establish a system of Government inspection has given rise to much 
misoonoeption and various prejudicial rumours— many of them so foolish, that I am 
astonished that the Deputy Inspectors should think it proper to quote them. One thing, 
however, deserves notioe. The Deputy Inspector of Cuttack says that canungoes were 
entrusted with the business of making valuations of houses for the road cess (0), and at the 
same time received perwanas on the subject of primary education directing them to make 
various inquiries, whioh they did at the same time as they assessed the houses. 

Private individuals who have done most on behalf of education in Orissa are Babu 
Kaylas Chandra R&y of Balasore, Mohunt Narayan Das of Puri, Maharaja of Dhenkanal (b). 
Educational offioers who have done good servioe during the year are the following : — 
Babu Ohandi Charan Banurji (c ) 9 head-master of Cuttack High School and Secretary of 
Cuttack- Committee ; Babu Dwarkanath Chakravarti (tf), Superintendent of Normal School ; 
Babu Ramdas Chakravarti,, head-master of Puri School ; Babu Radhanath Rdy, Deputy 
Inspector of Balasore ; Babu Govinda Chandra Mahapatra, Sub-Inspector of Puri (e ) . 


(a) This was an uu fortunate mistake. — Commissioner. 

(b) Those gentlemen aro entitled to recognition. They are ever honest in promoting the good of their countrymen. — 
Commissioner. 

(c) A good and able man.— Commissioner. 

( d ) An excellent man, and peculiarly valuable in his present post. — Commissioner. 

( e ) To these I would add the name of Babu Fiyari Mohan Son, Deputy Inspector of Cuttack, and ulso the missionary brother- 
hood of Cuttack, Fipli, Balasore, and Sautipui, whose earnest labours uud edu atiou of orphans in particular, have beeu 
incessant and devoted — Commissioner. 



A n, nail Return of Schools in the Orissa Division for th * year ton/ in tj tin • :j| st March 187^ 
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REMARKS BY Mr. T. E. RAVENSHAW, COMMISSIONER OP ORISSA. 

2. Generally education has rceived a vast amount of care and attention during the 
year, important changes have been introduced, and the system of all important eduoation for 
the masses of the people has been initiated with very tolerable results. I do not personally 
advocate too groat haste, because all experience heretofore shows that changes require to be 
slow to be permanent. I have not urgod on District Magistrates or on Distriot Committees the 
necessity for spending a certain sum of money within the year ; indeed I have availed myself 
of the permission acoordod by Government to leave a very large amount of discretion to the 
local officers and to the local Committees. 

3. I am not generally sanguine as to the practical efficiency of Committee work. The 
machinery is somewhat cumbersome, and if Committees are hurried on, overridden, or driven 
to action, the result generally is that the Secretary or the Magistrate on whom external 
pressure immediately falls eithor insensibly or by tacit consent of the Corfimitteo usurps the 
entiro control of business, and the individual members of the Committee oease to take active 
interest in its proceedings. I have mysolf spent many weary hours trying to explain and 
lead Committees to definito action without appearing to drive. I look upon this as most 
essential. Committees must be allowed to move deliberately, and any loss of speed is generally 
made up by having each point thoroughly ventilated, and allowing each member of the 
Committee to see and feel that he is really something more than a passive spectator. 

4. I am perhaps personally responsible for the slow paoe at which Cuttack Committee 
has moved in respect to utilization of the grant for indigenous schools, and it is as well that 
I explain that I have constantly urged caution in expenditure, and hesitated to act without 
feeling my way and allowing the Committoe also to fed theirs. The result of caution has 
been I think to induce the native members of our Educational Committees to exhibit 
gradually increasing interest in their work. 

5. The progress of highor education, and particularly of the Cuttack collegiate classes, 
has, I think, been retarded by the great demand locally for clerks, writers, accountants, school 
teachers, surveyors, &c. Thus inducements have been offerod to half-eduoated boys to leave 

# school before they had acquired a real solid foundation. This evil will correct itself in time, 
and as the demand for half educated men decreases a higher standard may bo looked for, 
and a larger number of lads may bo expected to join the college classes in place of accepting 
minor situations. 

6. Much attention has been given to bringing about a moro sound and practical courso 
of education, and some discussion has been had concerning the need of entire revision of the 
Bchool course and of the text-books used. It has been remarked that the actual knowledge 
of English possessed by schools is not proportionate to the length of time ..devoted to it, and 
there is a growing tendency to look to the desirability of turning out a number of fairly 
educated good, Bound, practical, and useful men, able to earn their broad in the world, rather 
than to the production of p, few brilliaut but superficial English scholars. It has been felt 
that such subjects as mathematics, science, history, and geography, can be perhaps better 
taught in the vernacular than in English, and that by this means greater prominence may 
be given to sound and useful vernacular education.* There are drawbacks to such a system, 
inasmuch as good vernacular works are wanting in many subjects fit for school use. This will, 
however, in my opinion, bo very easily met. The translation and adaptation of a set of 
approved English or Bengali school-books would not be a work of insuperable difficulty. 
The labours of tho School Book Committee will, I trust, soon afford a practioal and definito 
course of prescribed books. Their translation and adaptation into Uriya vernacular will be 
easily carried out. 

7. At present considerable misunderstanding prevails as to the precise duties and 
relations of the educational inspecting staff to divisional and district officers. This requires 
adjustment and authoritative rules. Again the powers of local Committees are somewhat 
undefined, as is also tho direct control over their proceedings to be exercised by Inspectors and 
Commissioners. These matters will probably require definite settlement. 

8. Tributary Mohal education is already beyond tho legitimate limits of the district Sub- 
Inspector’s control, and it will probably be desirable to have a special officer whose whole 
time can bo devoted to the work under tho Tributary Mehal Superintendent’s supervision. 

fi. The past year has been ono of activity and progress, and I shall hope that the 
appointment of a Joint Inspector for tho Orissa circle sanctioned after the close of tne yoar will 
enable me to push on educational matters more thoroughly and systematically than hereto- 
fore. Up to date of this report the preciso position and duties of the Joint Inspector and his 
relations to the Director, to thotlnspeetor, Commissioner, District Committees, and Sub- 
Inspectors, have not been very clearly defined. The subjoct has many difficulties, and the only 
effectual step which will bo one in tli© right direction will be to creato Orissa circle as an 
independent office under a separate Inspector. Tho wants and requirements of tho province 
necessitate the constant presenco of an Inspector on the spot. By no sort of contrivanoo oan 
one Inspector even with aid of a Joint do justice to two such large and important divisions 
as Burdwan and Orissa. , * . 
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CUTTACK DISTRICT. 

The following table shows the position of the Cuttack schools with reference to the 
number of masters employed, attendance, and the expenditure of each school. There has boon 
an mcreoso of seven schools over last year, but there is a decrease of 118 pupils In the 
attendance at middle class English schools there has been a markod increaso P P 


Schools. 


High School 

Law Class attached 

Middle English, aided 
Middle Vernacular, Government 
Lower Vernacular, Government* 
Middle Vernacular, aided 
Primary Schools, aided 
Primary Schools, unaided 

Normal School 

Girls* Schools, aided, for Natives 

„ aided, for Europeans . 

m unaided, for Natives . 
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6 

13 

17 

17 

9 

9 

1 

8 

2 

37 

1 

2 

1 

1 

53 | 

140 


7,110 26,991 


• Attached to the normal school. 

Of the indigenous schools I liavo received no returns from the Deputy Inspector, but 
1 imagine they are not fewer than they were last year ; for whilst in Cuttack the Deputy 
Inspector informed me that in anticipation of assistance being given, primary schools were 
reported m all directions. 

The Cuttack High School [a). — This school inoludos throe departments, — tlio college, the 
law school, and the zilla school. The students on the rolls on tho 31st of March wero 14, 2, 
and 191, respectively. Tho feos levied in tho first two schools aro Its. 4 and Its. 5, those in 
zilla school vary from Us. 3 to lto. 1. The school is not so numerously attended as it 
should bo, but this is to a great extent owing to tho immodiato proximity of the Ajiglo-Urdu 
.aided school. At the last examination of the Calcutta University for the First Arts 
degree five candidates appeared, of whom one only passed in the second division and obtained 
a senior scholarship. Two others passed in all other subjects except English, in which 
i ^ erc a PP ears to have been a general failure in all affiliated colleges and schools. 

Of the 14 students now studying in the college classes, 5 are Uriyas, one of whom is a 
Brahman, 8 Bengalis, and 1 Muhammadan. 

In connection with the college classes the Maharaja of Dhonkanal has founded three 
scholarships ( b ) tenable by UriyA lads who have passed the matriculation examination of the 
Calcutta University, and since the expiration of the yoar the District Committee have invested 
the Mayo Memorial Fund (c), amounting to about lls. 14,000, in Government securities, and 
havo devoted the interest to founding one scholarship of Rs. 30 por # monsem and two of Its. 20 
per mensem, to be held by senior scholars of tho Calcutta University to enable natives of Orissa 
to pursue their studies to the degrees of B.A. and MA. • 

r 

^ doing very well. — Commissioner. 

(6) Those scholarships have now been some years in existence, and are invaluable incentives to education. — Commissioner. 

.V 9 ) This is a permanent foundation. The result of subscriptions by Rajs* ami zemindars of Orissa, who were assembled to meet 
ne late Viceroy in i Cuttack, and henring of his d^ath, they voluntarily roisod this sum to perpetuate liis memory. L will be la 
lasting and fruitful source of progross.— Commissioner. 
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Tlw law class (a) is Very poorly attended. Tho previous year it was attended by eight 
students only. In the year of report the attendance appears to have never been more than three. 
The fees amounted to Rs. I? 1 /> only. The law lecturer is now paid by foes only ; for two months 
lie drew a salary because the orders of Government for a reduction of establishment were not 
received at the commencement of the year. One student from this class obtained last year 
a certificate as Licentiate in Law at the B.L. examination, another passed the local examin- 
ation of junior pleaders. 

The Zilla School (/>). — This is attended by 191 pupils, of whom 112 are Bengalis, 2 
Belmris, 5 Eurasians, and 72 Uriyas. Of tho Uriyas59 are Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 7 
Christians. Tho majority of the Bengalis are not the sons of temporary residents ; their 
families are domiciled in Orissa. Of the Uriyas 8 are Brahmans, 37 are Kayasthas. The 
income of the school from fees was Its. 3,075, against Its. 2,764 last year. The cost to .Govern- 
ment of educating each pupil was Rs. 20-14, against Us. 30 last year. This is due to an 
increase in the number of pupils. The result of the University Entrance Exmination was 
satisfactory. There were 7 candidates, 6 passed. « 

Tho head-master, Babu Chnndi Oliaran Chaturji, is spoken highly of in Cuttack ; he 
discharges his duties well. Tho second master and survey master will have to work hard to 
qualify their pupils for examination next autumn. 

Middle Class English Schools. — Thero aro nine aided schools (<•) situated at Jajpur, 
Kendrapara, Jagalsinghpur, Srikrishnapur, Koran gsasun ; four are situated in the town of 
Cuttack, namely, the Anglo-TJrdu school — so called because Urdu used to be taught, — the 
Cuttack mission school, the Roman Catholic school, and the school attached to the Male 
Orphanage. The last is a lower class school. During the past year thoro has been a great 
increase in the attendance of these schools. The Anglo-Urdu school has greatly increased since 
the appointment of a new head-master. The Roman Catholic school is a very numerously 
attended institution ; it is attended by both girls and boys. The Korangsasun school is badly 
situated ; it is supported by Chaudhuri Bishnunatli Das. There is no demand for English educa- 
tion in the vicinity of the school. The Jajpur school have fallen off owing to some mismanage- 
ment. The Deputy Magistrate, Babu Ambika Cliaran Ray Chaudhuri, has taken up the manage- 
ment of it. The Kendrapara school has greatly improved under its new head-master, Babu 
Raghunatli Ghosh. The Jagatsinghpur is badly oil’ for a head master. There is in fact no 
head-master ; the officiating incumbent is incompetent (ft). The English education imparted is 
of the worst description ; the funds at the disposal of the Committee aro too small to allow them 
topay competent teachers. The cost of the education of each pupil in these schools is Rs. 14-«> ; 
the cost to the State being Rs. 4-8-7. The schools aro attended by 322 Hindus, 46 Muham- 
madans, and 261 Christians. 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — There are four middle class Government vernacular 
schools; one lower class Government school. Tho last is the model . pat lisala attached 
to tho normal school of Cuttack, and is an excellent institution. Instruction is given 
in it by the pupil teachers. Tho attendance was 41. The Cuttack model school has fallen 
off much sinco Bengali was discontinued in it (e). It used to number 96 pupils, it has now 
fallen off to 54. This school did admirably at the last vernacular scholarship examination. 
The othor schools are situated in the mofussil. The attendance in none of these schools is large. 
Besides the above there were six aided vernacular schools, with an attendance of 202 pupils. 
The Champtipur school was closed because tho people of the neighbourhood neglected to 
support it. The Karaya and Tarakot schools havo been injured by the dissensions of the 
managers. Tho Krishnanundpur school, situated amidst a large Muhammadan community, 
suffered in consequence of the illness of the secretary and manager (/). 

pRiMAiwr S chools. — There was no addition to theso schools last year; thoy were 17 in 
number, attended by 400 pupils. The trained teachers each receivo Rs. 5 from Government. 
Tho cost of these schools to the State was . Rs. 962 ; Rs. 357 only was collected in fees. 
Of tho students 861 were Hindus, and 39 Muhammadans. 

Girls’ Schools. — There has been a small falling off in these schools owing to tho marriage 
cf many of the orphan girls taught in the mission schools by Mrs. Buckly and her 
assistants. Thore is an unaided school managed by natives in the town of Cuttack ; it was 
established last year. Tho average attendance was seven only ; tho cost of each pupil was 

(a) This clans has fallen oft, ami is not popular; tho lectures havo not been first-rate, ami the practical good obtained little. 

It affords a stepping stone to a certificate, and attendance at lectures has the same legal cft'uct as eating dinners at tho Kngli-h 
Inns of Court. — Commissioner. * 

(b) This school is good and getting on well.— Corn missioner. 

(c) Theso schools vary considerably ; where there are good masters nml earnest supportors, they do well. I am constantly 
looting after them. I look on them as essential feeders to the zilla and high Bchool. — Commissioner. 

(d) I shitll tone that a good master is procuW, and this school workod up to better standard.— Commissioner. 

(e) I don’t think abolition of Uenguli has anything to do with tho falling off.— Commissioner. .. 

(/) These are contingencies 1 shall hope in future to obviate by closer and more constant inspection. There is an innate 
twdeucy in Orissa for everything to lapse into discord and inefficiency, which can only be counteracted by constant super- 
vision.— Commissioner. 
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Rs. 9-9 per mensem. In Cuttack the promoters of female education have very much to 
contend with. It is probable, however, the effects of tho female eduoation imparted in the 
mission schools may make themselves gradually felt throughout the country (a), TJriya women 
are socially worse off than their sisters of Bengal and Upper India, and probably will remain 
so until the male population has been partially educated. Tho lower classes are more favorable 
to female education than the higher. The missionaries prefer settling their wards comfortably 
in life to making thorn pioneers of education throughout tho country. The two girls’ schools 
contain 439 pupils, who cost Government about 11s. 4 each. They are institutions which 
redound to the credit of the managers. 

The Christian Girls’ School. — T his school is chiefly frequented by European and 
Eurasian children. The instruction is expensive, but the children are well taught (b). The 
Roman Catholic mission has opened a girls’ school, but no details of it have been supplied 
to me. When I was in Cuttack the school was closed for tho holidays (c). 

Normal Scuopi. (d ). — This institution was first founded in 1869 ; modifications were sub- 
sequently raad'o.- It consists of two training departments for teachers of middlo class and 
primary schools, and two model schools for tho benefit of tho pupil-teacher. The institu- 
tion is managed by nine masters. Admissions to it are made annually after an elementary 
examination. The pupil-teachers of tho highor grado comploto thoir course of training in 
three years ; village abadhans aro trained in one year. In the pandit training department 
there are fifty stipendiary pupils — 

Rs. Rs. 

8 monthly stipends of 5 = 40 

20 „ „ 4 = 80 

22 „ „ 3 = 66 

Besides these there are eight holders of vernacular scholarships studying in the school. 
These students are distributed amongst the three years in the following way : — 

3rd year class ... ... 13 students. 

2nd „ ... ... 20 „ 

1st ,, ... ... 25 „ 

The attendance is very good. Of the above 56 aro Hindus, and 2 Muhammadans; all are 
domiciled in Orissa. 

Tho course of instruction in the third year is TJriya literature and grammar, geography, 
history, mathematics, mensuration, and surveying, caligrapliy, physics, art of teaching, and 
accounts. The examination last yoar was conducted by a number of gentleman of Cuttack. 
24 students appeared at it ; 22 roceivod teachers’ certificates. None of these have yet obtained 
employment. Instruction in the above school in physics and surveying is practical, the 
pupils being taken into the field in parties of six. Experimental illustrations of physics are 
given by the Superintendent. 

In the guru training department there are 43 pupils, 17 stipends being vacant. Admis- 
sions have been delayed in order to allow the vacancies to be filled up by abadhans of village 
schools in the mofussil. Tho Superintendent recommends the admission of nayaks and 
mohantas ; no examination for admission lJ now held. Admissions were all made by order of 
the Magistrate. The course of instruction given in the school is the same as that proscribed 
for the primary scholarship examination. 

The Superintendent is of opinion that the standard of training should be higher, and the 
course of instruction protracted throughout a whole year; but in this opinion I do not concur. 
There is a great danger in training tlieso village teachers to something higher than their 
profession. 

Forty-nine candidates appeared at the last examination, and forty passod and received 
teacher’s certificates ; 5 belonged to the Balasoro district, 24 to Cuttack, 10 toVuri, 1 to 
Gurjat. Eight passed students have already obtained employment. 

The boarding-house attached to the institution is in good repair, and is cleanly and 
neatly kept ; it affords accommodation to 24 pupils. Tho general health was good, except in 
October and November last, when almost all tho pupils suffered from dengue. 

(rr) I have overy hope that tho introduction of a number of well-educated and trained girls into tho villages and rural 
districts of Orissa will have a groat effect on the futnro of femalo education. The girls turned out ot tho mission schools are 
eminently practical housowives, as well as tolerable scholars. Their moral training lias been unexceptionable.— Commissioner. ^ 
(6) I am not satisfied. A recent inspection of this school shows that, the education is faulty, and attendance bad. It 
neods the special care and attention of tho chaplain and of the European residonts.^Commissioner. 

(o) I have not seen this Bchool, but as it is managed by two European ladies, nuns attached to the Roman Catholic Mission 
I have reason tbPboliovo it is well managed, and tho educational advantages offered superior.— Commissioner. 

. (<ty This institution is well managed and prosperous. I look to it as tho foundation of our supply of good teachcrB for t 
primary schools. Tho class of teachow turned out have been very superior. Tho institution is very popular, and the education 
given thorough and practical in all departments. The superiuteudout is a man worth lus weight in gold.— Commissioner. 
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BALASORE DISTRICT. 

The annexed statement given in abstract contains various interesting details respecting 
the schools of Balasore. Comparing it with the reports of last year, it will be found that 
there has been a small increase in the number of aidod institutions apart from indigonous 
schools. In 1S71-72 there were 43 institutions attended by 1,331 pupils; last year there 
were 46 institutions attended by 1,433 pupils. The falling off is not accounted by the 
Deputy Inspector very clearly. Ho says, however, “ The year undor report was one of pros- 
perity ; there are counteracting causes which affected the interests of education to a remark- 
able extent, — I mean the cyclone and the dougue.” The former appears to have destroyed 
the school buildings, the latter incapacitated the pupils from attendance. 


Schools. 

Number 
of schools. 

Number 
of masters. 

Fees. 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

Total 
outlay on 
the schools. 

. Number 
of scholars. 

Average 

monthly 

attend- 

ance. 




IU 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



II igher English, Government 

1 

• 

1,150 

2,510 


8.072 

163 


Middle English, aided 

»> 

- 

7 

2S0 

8<H 

1,522 

8,137 

91 

71 

Middle Vernacular, Government ... 

s 

6 

107 

750 

180 

1,‘1S 

US 

87 

Middle Vernacular, aided 

0 

35 

375 

1,183 

870 

2.727 

278 

199 

Primary Schools, aided 

1 172 

160 

£70 

* 2.208 

582 

3.128 

8,171 

2,031 

Normal School 

i 



630 

610 

1.200 

58 

56 

Girls’ Schools for Natives, aided ... 

3 


235 

771 

1,773 

2.782 

117 

77 

B&lasore Zenana Association 

I 


50 

22H 

400 

0HV 

109 

68 

Total 

180 


2,7*2 

j 0,213 

5,000 

IS, 108 

4,116 

3,269 


The cost of education in Balasore was Rs. 18,408, against Rs. 15,596 of the previous 
year. Of this the people contributed Rs. 8,751, against Its. 9,292. The falling off is chiefly 
apparent in the zilla school and the midulo class English schools. 

Government Zilla School. — Of the financial position of this school I have had many 
complaints, which I fail to understand. In theprovious year the establishment was tho same 
as for the year under report ; the attendance was 1 l*S, against 103 of the past yoar ; the expen- 
diture was only Rs. 3,334, whilst this year it has been 11s. 3,672 («). During the past year 
there was a great falling off in attendance in the months of September, October, November, 
and December on account of the dengue fever, and partly on account of the cheap tuition 
obtainable at the Catholic institution (h). The average attendance was only 74 ; 60 per cent, 
of the pupils were relatives of Government servants, 35 per cent, traders. At the end of tho 
year, of the 103 pupils on tho rolls 98 were Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 1 Christian. Tho 
cost of tho tuition of each boy was Rs. 38- 1 0-4, of w^iicli the State paid Rs. 26-7-9. Five boys 
appeared at the University Entrance Examination ; three passed ; all obtained scholarships. 
The library was much damaged by the cyclone of 1872. Of 1,338 books, 51 were blown away, 
and 235 injured. Rs. 200 lias been expended to restore the library to its former state. 

Middle Glass English Schools. — Those aro but two in number; they are situated in 
Bhadrak afid Lokhyanath. Tho former sits in a very commodious building, and is reported 
by the district Magistrate to bo very flourishing (c). The school-house has lately been repaired 
efficiently and well. One pupil only appeared for tho minor scholarship examination, and was 
successful. The masters are reported idlo and indilferont (d). The head pandit is said to be 
inefficionlpmd idle. Under theso cireumstancos it is difficult to understand how the school 
can flourish. Eleven Muhammadan boys attend the School ; the Secretary is a Muhammadan. 
In the second school the teachers are spokon of as competent and painstaking ; tho pupils appear 
to have made fair progress. Education at these schools costs Rs. 27-7-9 for each pupil, of 
which Government paid Rs. 8-4. Their attendance was 94 ; their total cost Rs. 3,136, or 
nearly as much as the zilla school. Tho repairs of the Bhadrak school -house aocount for this 
high average. 


(a) It has exceeded its income, for the Government allotment was Rs. 2,100, and Rs. 2,510 was drawn from 
Government. — Commissioner. 

(5) The real secret of the falling off of ,/hia school was, I think, due to want of really good earnest masters. A chungo is 
now being made, which will, I trust, result, in tho standard of this school being improved, and its being brought more into favour 
with the ITriya residents.— Commissioner. 

(V) The Bhadrak school 1 have seen. It is recently rebuilt, and is well cared for by the local Assistant Magistrate, and by 
an energetic committee. — 'Commissioner. 

id) 1 think the Magistrate hue taken a rather unfavorable view, but ho may be correct, as uiy visit was now nearly 
a year ago.— Commissioner. 
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Vernacular Schools of the Middle Class. — Of these there are ten in all, of which six are 
aided and throe supported by Government, and one is unaided, being ontirely supported by the 
Roman Catholio Missionary, Father Sapart. The Barabati school is reported to have been 
the best of these, but Father Sapart has established a rival institution and damaged it much. 
The head-master, Babu Kartik Chandra Chakravarti, is highly spokon of. The school- 
house was greatly damaged in the cyclone, and an extra grant of Rs. CO was sanctioned for 
its repair. 

The Balasore mission school has suffered much by tho death of Mr. Smith, and the 
resignation of Fakir Mahan Senapati, who appears to have been a good master and scholar. 
In the school of Bansdiha, which is supported by Chaudhuri Surendra Narayan Ray, boys and 
girls are taught together (u). The manager boards and lodges many of tho scholars. The school 
appears favorably situated and popular, although the masters were said to bo indifferent. 
Tho Dolcsahi school is supported from tho Nayanand Ivlias Mehal Fund. The school is 
reported to be very popular and flourishing. An abadhan has been appointed to assist in 
tho school, and tho popularity of the measure has benefited the school. The Sora school 
is not well attended; this is attributed to tho apathy of tho people. The other schools do not 
require notice. They did creditably at tho vernacular scholarship examination ; the average 
attendance appears good. Out of 31)1 boys, 19 only are Muhammadans. Tho cost of tuition 
was Rs. 9- 1 0, of which the State paid about Rs. 5. Tho Santipur normal school (b) was under 
the management of the Rev. J. Phillips of the American Free Baptist Mission. In the 
report of the mission for the past year the pupils on the rolls of the school are given as 
SO, with an average attendance throughout the year of 58 ; all of them are either Santhals 
or Uriyas. They are trained in the Santhali, Uriya, and Bengali languages; four only me 
Christians. The school was established in 1868. The cost of tho school was Rs. 1,200 
only. Each pupil cost Rs. 21-11-7, of which tho State paid half. The reverend missionary 
speaks ratlior gloomily of his past labour on behalf of female education. Ho says — “ Of 
five girls who havo passed through the school and obtained certificates, only ono continues 
to teach. Intemperance, poverty, gross superstition, indifference, and evon a contempt for 
learning, have still to be encountered in our efforts to promote education (c) .” In another place 
ho says. — “ Thus far Santhal girls on leaving school fall back on a level with the mass of 
Santhal womon, and appear to make little or no effort to utilize their knowledge.” 

Mission Village Schools. — Of these the samo reverend missionary speaks thus” — “ Fear 
of witches prevents children of different villages from attending tho same school. We have at 
present 14 Santhal schools with an aggregate of only 100 pupils ; ono of these is on tho border 
of Midnapur, amidst a more appreciative poople, whore both tho school is highly prized, 
and a dosiro to learn and know the truth is manifest.” 

Girls’ Schools (rf ) . — Of these there are four in Balasore : two under missionary bodies, one 
under nativo managers, and ono undor tho Zonana Association. Tho first two are the Balasore 
convent girls’ school and tho Jolasore Female Orphanage. Tho girls of the convent school aro 
mostly Christians. They arc said to be in every way superior to the other scholars ; they excel 
in needle work, and are taught English. They pay fees of 1 rupee to 8 annas. The number 
on tho roll was 41 at the commencement of tho year. Tho tuition of each costs Rs. 58, of 
which the State pays Rs., 12. Tho Jelasore Orphanage is managed by Miss Crawford of the 
American Froo Baptist Mission. This school numbers 43 pupils. As tho orphans become 
of ago they are married off. Eleven were^ married last year. There appears to bo a kindly 
feeling between tho pupils of this orphanage and their benighted Santhali kindred. Tho 
ex-students of tho school havo established seven or eight village schools, in which girls and 
boys aro taught. The District Magistrate speaks very highly of this institution : — “ The 
building is large and clean, the girls are well educated and trained both in school and out of 
it. Thero is no doubt that the moral effect of Miss Crawford’s teaching will be felt all over 
tho provinco (c). Several of her girls havo been married to Christian orphans from tho 
Balasoro orphanage, and have settled in tho south of tho district. Their cleanness, indus- 
try, and intelligence, are in marked contrast to tho nativo females in tho surrounding 
villages.” Besides the Balasore vernacular school, which is largely attended by the inmates 
of the male orphanage as well as those natives who caro to attend, besides the industrial 
school in which the inmates of tho orphanage learn handicrafts (/) and tho management of 
outlying Christian settlements, Mrs. Sn^ith uses all her influence to promoto female educa- 
tion. Sho reports that “tho moro intelligent native gentlemen aro becoming gradually 
more interested in female education, and from thoso men we have received much encourage- 
ment in tho work. * * * In Bhadrak the native gentlornen have supported their own 

teachers, and are in this respect in advance of Balasore.” 

■ - • _ ■ 

(a) This is a very excellent school, and its management most creditable to the zemindar.— Cnmmissiuiier. 

(&) This is an excellent, school, and well eared for by Mr. 1 ’lii Hips. — Cominissibhcr. 

(e) This is disappointing ; tho mutto npplicable is ** persevere.” — UoininioMoncr. _ 

(d) I visitv(Pall those schools during the year ; they all show hopeful progress. — Commissioner. 

Nothing can exceed the excellent arrangements and tho motherly care and attention of Miss ( rawford.— Commissioner. 
if) This is u very important appendage to the orphanage. Many of the boys uro excellent workmen, and learn to use their * 
hunds as well as thoir heads. — Commissioner. 
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Before dismissing this subject it is worthy of remark that the most important institution 
under this head is the Hindu girls’ school undor native management ; it is attended by 33 
pupils. Tho encouragemont it meets is small, and thore appoars to be some difficulty about 
good Uriya school-books (a). The girls leave tho school very young. It is however something 
that a commencement of female education under native management has been made. I think 
it is bad policy giving free tuition ; somo fee should be charged, however small ; for natives as 
well as others are induced to value lightly which they obtain easily. One 6f the chief draw- 
backs to femalo education in Orissa, as elsewhere, is the want of proper accommodation and 
the want of sympathy with the movement felt by the whole female community of mature age, 
who rule tho interior of each household with despotic power. The Doputy Inspector 
complains that there aro some obstacles in the way of primary education, which will have to 
be overcome before any tangible fruits result from tho system. They aro, he says— ^ 

(1) The nbudlmns’ ignorance of tho mode of toaching, (b) ; 

<2) The tendency in the people to ovado the conditions of the grant (c) ; 

(•>! The want of good cheap class-books for pathsalas (</) ; , 

(-1) The inadequacy of the inspecting staff (<»). x 

lie estimates that he requires 96 days of tho year for station duties. lie deducts six weeks 
on account of holidays, and leaves himself ‘220 days for inspection duty. He says ho can 
pay only visits annually. 1 mention this somowhat uninteresting subject, because it has 
appeared to me that Deputy and Kub-Inspoctors spend a great deal too much time about what 
they call office work The holidays, it is true, are not tho timo for inspecting schools, but 
holidays should be utilized for office work. All schools are not closed at the samo time, nor is 
the duty of a Deputy Inspector the examination of schools only. Inquiries oan bo as easily 
made into the circumstances connected with unsuccessful schools and incompetent masters 
during the holidays as at any other timo. That office work should take each principal 
Deputy Inspector 96 days a year, would lead one to infer that the Inspector has had moro 
than two years’ work to do each year (/) Both District Magistrates and Deputy Inspectors 
require instructions on this point and a code of rules for thoir guidance. 

(a) Wl.nl tu' want in Oii*>« is n recognized course of suitable boots for all classes of schools ; tho subject is receiving 
attention. — Commi>doner. 

(ft) Send t lit: in to the normal schools. — '’ommis-i.iiier. 

(c) This is a matter requiring careful handling : we must not subsidize too freely.— Commissioner. 

(if) A great want which has boon above noticed, arid will receive attention. — Commissioner. 

(#) The reeont addition of Sub- Inspectors sdiould Htflirc. — Commissioner. 

( f ) There h a growing tendency to call for reports, tables, statistics, accounts, and all sorts of information, the value of 
which is small and I ho worry great. J should like to .-ee all returns abolished and nothing required of inspecting oilicers but 
diaries and ‘•penal notices of points demanding attention. 

llu? shet ts of return-* and '•tali-ncs sent in require time, and omission to render returns is treated as a very serious 
ofH*n c»* : and the nal work is not untivqueuth made suh..rdinate to the unreal. — Commissioner. 
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PURI DISTRICT. 

Education is more backward in Puri than any other part of Orissa. This probably 
is as much owing to its situation as to the extremely bigoted and conservative notions 
of the population, who are caste-ridden and priest-ridden to an extent unknown in 
Bengal. Village schools and primary pathsalas are numorous, but the pooplo appear 
jealous of Government interference ; this is vory difficult to understand. They cry out 
for money, but will not allow the slightest intorforonco in their method of spending it. The 
tender of money and advice is said to excito suspicion. The abadhans of some village schools, 
who allow their institutions to be inspected, aro said to have been expelled from their offices 
as of doubtful morality (a). The annexed table gives the present state of education in Puri : — 
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Zilla School. — This school at the end of the year contained 11 1 pupils, against 112 
at the commencement. Its income from fees a*l fines was Rs. 1, 1-JS, against Us. 1,4*2. The 
decreaso is said to be owing to the prevalence of fever last year. The school-house has been 
now quite completed for school purposes, and is a commodiutis building. It would, however, 
be improved if tho side rooms were roofed in (/>). Gymnastics have not been introduced into 
the school. Tho head -master has very properly undertaken the surveying classes (e), and 
has discharged his July well. Last Octc'aer three pupils went up for the University Matri- 
culation, and two passed- Of the pupils frequenting the school, 37 are Bengalis, GO Grivas, 
3 Muhammadans, and 5 of doubtful persuasion. The masters and pupils suiter a great deal 
from fever, which causes the attendance to bo somewhat irregular (</>. 

Middle Class Schools. — During the past year those schools have been doing somewhat 
hotter than in provious years ; several changes have taken place in the stall* of teachers, and 
bonofit has resulted from tho change. Many of the old teachers were unfit to teach the minor 
and vernacular scholarship course. Tho Sub-Inspector recommends that those who have 
not been removed from employment should bo compelled to polish up their learning at 
the Cuttack normal school (c). 

Tho only middlo class English school is that at Khimki (J). The pupils are few, but they 
aro well taught. The attendance at the end of the year was 2S. The cost of each pupil was 
Rs. 41, of which the State paid Rs. 13. Tho finances of tho school are reported to bo in a low 
condition. Considering the cost of tuition, 1 do not think this wonderful. Three masters are 


(а) Tho subject L liavo noted above, and it is one requiring very careful and cautious manngtwnt.— Commissioner. 

(б) A special reference regarding completion of tho building has been made : it. is very neces?*ary. — Commissioner. 

(c) When I last, visited tho school iu May, there whs a great waul of drawing instruments mid materials, and what 
being taught was theoretical only. Application 1ms been made for instruments. — Commissioner. 

(tl) I understand that much of the irregularity was caused hy frcqm nt pujAs aud festivals, which aro a fertile excuse for 
absence. Pooroe is not inoro feverish than other parts of the country. — Commissioner. 

(e) C(Mitnh.nt attention iB being given to improvement in tho teaching stall .—Commissioner. 

This sclioiil is an important, one. I am very anxious to maintain it, as it is situated iu an important Government estate. 
Tho people are generally not well oil*, and subscriptions tiro with ditficulty realized. 1 am now in correspondence with tho locii 
Committee regarding improvements and changes projected.— Commissioner. 


*N 
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employed where one English master and a pandit would be ample. One pupil from this 
school did exceedingly well in the minor scholarship examination last Octobor. The building 
recently erected by Mr. Taylor is a largo bungalow, within which the English school, the model 
vernacular school, and the primary school, sit. Mr. Taylor subscribed largely towards the 
erection of it. 1 

There aro 13 middle class vernacular schools in the district ; of these 8 are Government 
schools, 4 aided, and 1 unaided. They are attended by 524 pupils, of whom 24 only are 
Muhammadans. Thoy cost lis. 4,700. The average cost of each pupil was about Its. 9, of 
which the State paid about Its. 6. Although there aro schools in the district in which 
Sanskrit is taught, the Deputy Inspector has only furnished returns of the Sanskrit Bchool 
of tho Maharaja of Bulrampur, known as the Puri Sanskrit School (<*). The Maharaja 
endowed tho school with Its. 5,500, invested in Government promissory notes. A school- 
room was erected in 1870. 45 pupils, chiefly Brahmans, receive instruction in the school ; they 
are also maintained. It is said that this school was tho first attempt made to educate the 
Puri Brahmans, and boforo tho establishment of the school there was not a Brahman in 
the English school. The income from fees in these schools is a little over BsjrsJOO. Of tho 
four schools of tjiis class I have been able to visit, tho Khurda school is far the best. 

Lower Class Schools. — Of these there are threo, managed by tho missionaries of Pipli, 
frequented by 110 boys and 156 girls ; and two lower class schools supported by Government, 
attended by 38 pupils only, at Padampur and Alaidihi. Tho missionary institutions were 
visited by me and appeared to bo far the most efficient and important institutions in Puri. 
The schools belong to the orphanage, attached to which is one English school, in which 
the pupiis showed remarkable intelligence (b). Two vernacular schools for boys, and one ver- 
nacular school for girls, a school of industry, and one English class for girls. The cost of oaeli 
pupil is Us. 9-8, of which the State pays about lis. 4. Of the pupils attending these schools 
255 are Christians. 


Of primary schools I have already spoken in my general remarks ; it will be unnecessary 
to reiterate what I have already said. Of female education little can bo said. Tho orphan 
girls of Pipli receive an excellent training. As soon as they are old enough they aro married 
to the Christian settlers at Baelayada, about seven miles west of Pipli (c). 

In tho Tributary Mehals tlioro aro 19 vernacular schools, eight middle class venacular 
supported by Government, eight improved patlisalus in Dhenkal, two middle class vernacular 
schools unaided, and one lower class unaided (</). 


These were all under the inspection of the Deputy Inspector of Cuttack until the whole 
of his timo was taken up at head quaters in organizing primary education, since which time 
it would appear that tho Superintendent of tho Tributary Mehals has managed the schools 
and suppervised expenditure. The school of Bisiparah in the Khanda mehals, some two or 
three hundred miles from Puri, has not been returned. Tho Dhenkaqal school is entered 
as a vernacular school, attached toil is an English class, in order to enable boys who pass the 
vernacular scholarship examination to proceed to au English school of the higher class. The 
19 schools aro distributed as follows (c) : — 


Banki, 2 ... 
Angul, 6 ... 
Dhenkanal, 10 
Atgurh, 1 



100 pupils. 


167 

324 

-41 


» 

99 


Total 


<532 


99 


(a) This Sanskrit school is a most important institution : it has already done much pood, and is attract ini; the ignorant 
Hrrthmun class, who so much need tin* light of education. The Maharaja’s annual donation has been regularly paid, and ho is still 
holding out hopes of increasing tin* permanent endowment. 

Tho pandit of this school, an advanced and liberal scholar, Hari Har I)as, has undertaken a mission to collect subscrip- 
tions throughout India, in order to rai-o the present Sanskrit school into a permanently endowed college. His idea is that the chief 
seat of the Hindu religion, Puri, should also bo the centre of learning, lie is very likely to succeed. I hear from him occasion- 
ally.— Com missioner. 

(!,) The«e orphan schools are as well managed as tho similar institutions in Halasore and Cuttack, and are models of 
industry, neatness, and elliciency. — Commissioner. 

(#■) In addition to the settlement mentioned hy the Inspector, another has recently boon established at Minchin, Patna, in 
Khurdah estate, which bids fair to turn out very successful. 

01) I have given in my political report on the Tributary Stntcq a full account of educational progress during the year. I 
have before said, and here repeat, that I urn of opinion that. Tributary Melml education should bo entirely n*movcd from direct 
control of the Education Depart merit and loft to the Superintendent of Tributary Mehals, on whose personal influence and 
support very much depends. Tho progress made is encouraging, and indicates promising prospects for the future. 

(e) There are schools of more or less elliciency at each of the Tributary Raja's head-quarters. The Maharaja of Dhenkanal 
' ud the Raja of Keonjlmr have been conspicuous for the Mippoifc of education. I have personally visited most of the Tributary 
Mehal schools during the year. The chief wau*’ is better masters, as with the exception of tho hcud-inaster of Dugul, Charchika, 
and Suhanpur school*, the rest are indifferent. 

A remarkable move in relation to education has been made among the wild tribes of tho Kliond Hills. Thtao people have 
submitted of tlieir own wish and of their own motion to a tax on grog-shops, the proceeds of which arc devoted to estrblish- 
fnent of schools. The tax has been realized without difficult v, and u number of schools have been established. The school- 
houses have been built, and arc maintained by the people themselves. 
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One school was abolished, namely the Faktinga school in Angnl. The school-house 
was burnt down and tho school removed to Mohindar. The total expenditure on account of 
those schools was Its. 4,424, of which the Stato paid Its. *2,51 -'3. There has boon a 
considerable improvement in attendance of the pupils ; 623 Ilindus, 4 Muhammadans, I 
Christian, and 4 of other religious aborigines, eallod Pat was. Of the Hindus all but one 
were Uriyas. Of the castes Brahmans largely preponderate. 

These school^ sent up 11 candidates for the vernacular scholarship examination, of 
whom 6 passed ; 2 in the 1st division, and 4 in tho 2nd division. The candidates all came 
from Charcliika, Subanpur, and Dhenkanal. 

Tho inspection of the Angul schools is managed by tho head-master of the Purnagarh 
school. Tho Dhenkanal Maharaja is doing his best on behalf of education. 

In conclusion I beg to state that I have purposely abstained from embodying in this 
report anything on the subject of school-books and literature, for tho School Book Committee’s 
proceedings are not yet completed, and it will bo well to defer proceedings in the matter of 
school-books until the best information on tho subject is published. With reference to 
Uriya translations and compilations, 1 hope to submit some suggestions in tho courso of 
two or three days. ’ 
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KKOM TIIE REPORT OF MR. S W. FALLON, PII.D., INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, BEHAR CIRCLE. 

BlIAGALPUE DISTRICT. 

The number of schools of each class, the numbor of pupils in attendance, the languages 
taught, the cost of educating each pupil, the proportion contributed respectively by the Govern- 
ment and tho people, and the total outlay during the year, are exhibited in the subjoined table. 
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According* * * § to the census tlio area of this district is 4,327 square miles, and the 
population 1,826,290 ; Hindus 1,639,949, Muhammadans 169,426. Of this number, 4,062, 
or under one-fourth per cent., were under instruction at the close of the official yoar for 
which wo have statistics — 3,573 Hindus and 438 Muhammadans. 

Primary Schools — Magistrate’s Report. — Tho Magistrate-Collector, Mr. Y. T. 
Taylor, reports. — 

“ In the sadr sub-division, consisting of four t A anas , there were said to have been at 

the time the census was taken, some 129 pathsalas ; but at 
The sadr sub-division. the jj me the new pathsalas were started, only 72 pathsalas 

and 7 m ah tabs were found as actually existing. Of the number of new pathsalas sanctioned 
a careful list was prepared in which I proposed to establish 56 schools — 9 of the original 
35 grants, and the rest out of the 180. Tho work was made over to Deputy Magistrate, 
J3abu Pran Chandra Niyogi, who was directed to go with the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
and establish the pathsalas in tho villages seleoted. He was dirocted, morever, to prepare a 
register, thana by thana, in the following form, to enable me to see how matter^ progressed. 

“ It is gratifying to know that all these 56 schools wore established, tho only difficulty 
being * in tho matter of gurus. The zemindars cainef forward and gave houses in all the 
villages in which the schools wero to bo established for the uso of the boys, and in many 
instances tho boys’ parents consented to increase the Government grant to the gurus either 
in kind or in money. 

*“ All these schools wero in existence at tho close of tho yoar, excepting throo ; these three 
were closed because the parents^ would not allow their boys to attend them, and I had no 
power to compel them. 2,280 boys attend in 5G§ pathsalas. 

“ Prompt payment of the gurus’ fees ” was especially attended to, “ and all havo been 
paid up to the end of March. 

“ There was no difficulty in getting the gurus to send in a mashkabar or monthly state- 
ment of boys attending tho school, and on the first occasion thoir pay was sent to each thana 
and distributed personally by tho police, who wore ablo to soo that the schools wero in 
existence. Afterwards many gurus went, when directed, to the polieo station and took thoir 
pay, proper receipts being taken on all occasions. As long as this is dono, and tho pathsalas 
constantly visited, I havo no fear of any retrogression. 

“The Deputy Magistrate (Babu Pran Chandra Niyogi) and the Deputy Inspector 
deserve credit for their tact, and for having been able to overcome tho prejudices of the 
people, and carefully explaining to tho villages the object of Government and tho benefit 
to bo derived from education. The Deputy Inspector alludes in his report to some of the 
delusions || of, and fears expressed by, tho people as to the motives of Government in tho 
matter, but nothing of any novelty or importance can be set agoing without some such 
fancies, real or imaginary, on tho part of tho people. A step in the direction of education 
will, however, soon cause those rumours to disappear. . 

“ At the time of the census 1 64 schools were said to exist in this sub-division, most 
' of which wero still in existence. Forty-eight aided pathsalas 
an a su -< ivisiou. were allotted to this sub-division, and all wero established by 

the sub-divisional officer, Maulvi Muhammad Ishaq, and the Sub-Inspector, Gunpat Lai. 

“ Tho number of pupils attending, or likely fro attend, each path^ila exceeds those for 
tho sadr sub-division. 

“ The Deputy Magistrate was very energetic, and I could not have wished for a better 
man for the work. 11c thoroughly explained tho object of Government, and was most success- 
ful in obtaining promises of pecuniary assistance to the gurus from the zemindars and others.” 

Owing to tho bad health of the Sub-Inspector, and tho circumstance of his having been 
... . . sent in the first instance to tho sub-division of Supali, the 

M uddehpura su work of establishing aided pathsalas commenced lato in 

this sub-division. “ Mr. Martin, however, set to work as soon as ho received his orders.” 

Of the 38 schools allotted to this sub-division, 17 had been established up to the date of 
the Magistrate’s reporter 

Gurus aro scarce in this sub-division. “ Four gurus wero despatched to the Deputy 
Magistrate of Muddehpura by the Deputy Inspector, exclusive of the three referred to 
by the Deputy Magistrate of Muddehpura in his letter. 


• Tlie question of tho appointment of gurus has boon noticed in my general remarks. — Commissioner. 

f The assistanco afforded here by the zemindars reflects credit on the district and educational officers employed in carrying 
ojj. thopathsala measures, and it contrasts favorably with tho results obtained olsewhere in tho same direction. — Commissioner. 

X It should have beeu stated clearly why “ parents would not allow their boys to attend ” in tho case of 3 pathsalas only. 
I have directed the Deputy Inspector to cxplaiif the matter now. — Commissioner. 

§ pathsalas ” should be corrected to “ 111 pathsalas.” — Commissioner. 

|| The rumours, Ac , afloat never scein to have reached so tangible a form in the other districts ns in Mo/ighyr. Here 
a zemindar even, who was giving gieat assistance in tho establishing of schools, actuully communicated to the ofJV'cr he 
yns working under that the rep »rts m circulation interfered with and obstructed tho work. Tho matter was reported to me, and 
( counselled that as little notice of fch« stories as possible should bo taken. I think the difficulty has vanished. — Commissioner. 

T 13 m' re schools have been opened to date. — Commissioner. 
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“ The inhabitants in the north of the district, though much bettor off, are not nearly so 
amenable as those in the south.” 


Of 35 patlisalas alloted to 

Supali sub-division. 


this sub-division, only “three were started, and aro well 
attended.” There was cholera in the villages, and “ the 
Deputy Magistrate was with the Magistrate on the Nopal 

1- 1 T • A J 11 O 


frontier for some |imo, and had no educational officer to work with. Ho is not to blame for 
the small amount of work in this direction.” The Magistrate expected to have the full 
number of schools alloted to this sub-division established by 31st December. 

The Magistrate was “ perfectly satisfied with the work of the officiating Deputy Inspector, 
a , ,. . . .. . Maulvi Elahi Bakhsh, and tho head-masters of the zilla 

and training schools. 

“ The Educational Committee was only established (gazottod on 24th January 1873), and 
no meeting was called till pfter my return to head-quarters. Only ono meeting could bo 
held within the year — and the Committee as a committoo have had nothing to do with tho edu- 
cation in this district for the past year. It is, however, to be hoped that during tho ensuing 
years much good can and will bo done by tho members.” 

I have not yet seen any of the patlisalas so recently brought into relation with tho 
Education Department. When I saw tho Commissioner and the Collector respectively in the 
course of my annual tour in November, the circular letter to the Commissioner had been but 
recently received after tho Dusserah vaoation, and the Deputy Inspector was then drawing 
up a list of the villages in which schools might be started. In Monghyr and Santhalia also no 
aided pathsalas had been established under the new schome when I visited theso districts in 
November and December 1872 and January 1873. 

Pumeali, howevor, was visited at the close of the official year, when nearly all the allotted 
pathsalas had been established. I examined 11 pathsalas in this district. 

Tho educational destitution of the district, tho nature of tho difficulties encountered, and 

tho mode of proceeding which was adopted, are discussed in 
I)eputy In9pector * the report of the officiating Deputy Inspector, Munshi Elahi 
Bakhsh. 

In some villages, when the Deputy Inspector succeeded in finding gurus, there were no 
boys willing to be taught ; while in others there were boys, but no gurus. There wero other 
villages, again, without either boys willing to go to school or gurus to teach them. In some 
villages tho Deputy Inspector managed to supply gurus from other places for pupils who 
wanted them ; in others he had to persuade unwilling pupils to consent to learn gratis. 
In most villages the objection of tho parents to send their children to school was, that they 
could not afford to lose tho value of their labor in the fields. Would they allow their children 
to be in school for a portion of each day ? No, they could not afford it. 

Besides visiting all villages without pathsalas, whore it was considered desirable to set 
Viliams inspected. up new pathsalas, tho Deputy Inspector and the Deputy 

l'athsalus not entered in the census Magistrate saw the villages which already had pathsalas 
r, tunis ‘ according to the census return, as well as others in which 

“ pathsalas had sprung up subsequently to the late census.” Thus they ascertained the exist- 
ence of 04 pathsalas in the sndr division in excess of the number given in the census returns. 

Scvoral candidates from the sadr sub-division responded to the Deputy Inspector’s 
Pay of gurus. ‘ notification inviting applications for pathsala teacherships in 

Muddehpura sub-division, but all the candidates withdrew 
on learning that they would get only Its. 3-8* each from the Government. 

I would recommend, undor the circumstances, the grant of the maximum salary of Its. 

per month. There is practically no high road from tho 
sadr station to tho head-quarters of this sub-division, 
which is GO miles distant, and tho low land lying between 
is flooded every year for miles and miles, and in some places tho country is vory unhealthy, 
I have had personal experience of tho difficulties and risks of a journey to Kishenganj 
and Muddehpura. In the latter end of November, along a distance of some 14 miles, 
I was ferried across four temporary streams and kunds in a thin shell of a boat only 
16 inches wide. Previously and intermediately I had been ferriod across three big 
rivers besides. On two occasions, from Tulsia to Muddehpura, a distauce of only 16 miles, 

1 have been set down on the way after being led through various eccentric circum- 
ambulations through the greater part of the night. My guide had lost his Way. An 
inhabitant of the sadr sub-division would naturally neod some strong inducement to 
tempt him 60 miles from his home to an inaccossiblo and probably unhealthy part of tho 
country. Improved means of communication must go before the supply of competent teachers , 
and the exercise of effective supervision. The firstf want w*ll be suppliod in a degree by the 


Suggestion. 

Defective means of communication. 


* Us. 3-8 a month is certainly a very weak inducement for a man to Ret up in a distant place, and whenever it may be 
necessat;/ to import gurus the maximum Government grant should bo allowed as suggestod by the inspector. Feoa from pupils, * 
«‘ven if forthcoming, will nover be taken into account by these men as a certain source of iucouie. — Commissioner, 
t Hoe my general remarks.— Commissioner. 
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opening of guru training olasses in the sub-division. The latter, however, can never be 
efficiently performed until the means of communication are such that the inspecting officor 
can come down upon a school suddenly and without difficulty any day in the year. 

Naturally* * * § enough the act of the Government in devoting a large sum of money to 
Rumours tho ‘payment of gurus for doing that which the people have 

umour9 ‘ done herotoloro of their own accord and at their own expense, 

has given rise to various surmises. And quite as naturally the unaided gurus of rival schools, 
and the stronger classes who are able to oppress and oheat the illiterate masses, as they could 
not oppress and cheat an educated peasantry, have not boon slow to suggest new suspicions 
and to exaggerate apprehonsions to which the popular mind was already too prone. This is 
a new thing. What can it mean ? Governments only tax us and take our money. They 
never give any money. This strange liberality veils some deep design. 

The Deputy Inspector explained to the people that tho well-being of Government de- 

. .. pended on the well-being of their subjects, and that tho pros- 

,ip aua ions given. pority of a people was as the educated ,or skilled labor of 

which they were capable. He then read to them portions of the recent resolutions, and told 
them of the schefaie of scholarships which would enable “ a gifted son of a ray at or laborer to 
become a distinguished engineer, or physician, or agriculturist, or administrator of high degree, 
or judge of the highest court.” 

A difficulty as regards attendance is noticed by the Deputy Inspector. Duringt the 
Attendance of pupil*. sowing and reaping seasons, viz., from June to August, and 

Sowing «nd harvest. ' again during November and December, that is, for fully five 

a suggestion. months in the year, the attendance in the pathsalas will bo 

very small, as the greater portion of the school will be wanted for labor in the fields. Tho 
sub-divisional officer, Mr. Wilkins, at Begu Serai, Monghyr district, also alludes to tho same 
difficulty, J and tho Magistrate of Monghyr suggests that the annual vacations might b» 
given at these seasons. Hence the question is raised whether the guru should^ receive any 
salary from Government during the long period for which his school may be closed for want 
of pupils to teach. For five months vacation in the year is out of the question. It seems to 
me, that the circumstances of the caso may be turned to account by ruling, that the guru’s 
salary shall continue to bo paid him during the sowing and reaping seasons, when his school 
happens to be virtually closed for want of pupils, provided he attends tho training school 
during this period. In this way tho unwillingness of a great many gurus to leave their 
homes for tho training school may possibly be ovorcome. For efficient gurus who may not 
be required to attend the training school, suitablo work might bo found as copyists or 
compilers of school books, &c., &c. 

A more serious evil, which is reported alike by tho department and by district officers, is 

the withdrawal in many schools of the fees heretofore paid 
Ly^upUs^^ ° f the feC8 hcretoforc paid to the guru, on the ground that the guru is now paid by 

Government. 

This is of course a stroke of economy. If the people can get free instruction for their sons. 
The interpretation why should they pay for it ? But it is possible also || that this 

is just a form of passive resistance to what they may regard 
perhaps as Government interference and the ills which indirectly attend the visitation of persons 
vested with authority ; just as the inhabitants of a vjHage withhold needful information to the 
Enginoer who has to lay down a lino of road, bocause, much as they would like a good road 
for their own convenience, they deprecate the facilities which the samo road would afford to 
their natural enemies, the police, and to the foreigners who would flock in and compete with 
them in thoir several industries and trade. If the inhabitants withhold tho fees they paid 
before, tho Government may be induced to withdraw the grant to the guru when they find 
themselves baulked in their expectation that the fees will continue to be paid as before ; or, 


• From tho report of the district officer, it would appear that the operations have been carried on smoothly enough. No parti- 
cular hostility seems to have been offered by either zemindar or rayat. Hence I am of opinion, that the inspector has taken a 
rather exaggerated view of tho difficulties pointed out by him. I beliovc there is not a single rayafc who does not appreciate the 
benefits of education, and who would not willingly learn to read and write ; and if they do not come forward as readily as wc wish 
the reason is to besought elsewhere. As the Deputy Inspector remnrks, under the head of difficulties, the real objection of parents 
to send their children to schools is, that thoy cannot “ afford to lose the value of their labor." All theso difficulties will die away, 
and as long as they last they need to be patiently met and combated with. — Commissioner. 

f That the attendance at schools will be thin during the harvest season was already anticipated by Government ,— vidt Resolu- 
tion dated the 30th September 1872. My views will ho found uuder general remarks. 

1 The report of the sub-divisional officer at. Jatnoi, since received, also discusses this matter.— Inspector. 

§ I have discussed this point iii my general remarks. Gurus must continue to receive the grant during tho time the pathsalas 
are closed. Dr. Fallon would make this conditional on their attending training classes if called upon to do so ; but as this cuu 
happen only during the first one or two years of their service, the stipulation will practically in subsequent years be either 
nullified or will reduce the emoluments of the teachers by nearly one halt, which is by no means to be wished for.— Commissioner. 

|| I do not entertain the fear that the inspector seems to do. If the people are unwilling to pay for tuition, it is not hecanse m 
this instance they deprecate the interference of (Government, but because they simply wish to save the expense when they find that 
Government is already defraying it. While the poople are generally cloRe and suspicious in strictly private matters, I believe they 
rather feel encouraged than otherwise by any interest evinced by their superiors in schools and similar institutions, whether sup- 
ported entirely by themselves or aided by Government. Much, however, depends on the tact and tone of the visitor. The question 
of the realization of fees should be left entirely to be adjusted between the guru and tho parent : all that the Government 'officers 
' can do is to explain to the people tho very small remuneration that the Government can afford to give, and that in this matter the 
Government expects that they should help themselves, the giant being intended to supplement what they will pay. — Commissioner. 
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what is more likely in the case of many sohools in which the income from fees is more than 
the Government grant, the guru himself will bo compelled to decline the Government grant 
for the sake^of the larger income from fees, with the further advantage of standing well with 
the inhabitants of the village, instead of being a victim of the social persecutions consequent 
on offending the little world in which his lot is cast. 

This picture^ however, has its bright side. In the attitude of the village community 
towards the guru may bo read partially the eflioioncy or inefficiency of the teacher of the 
school. The obvious way to compel parents to discharge their obligations to the teacher is 
for him to refuse to teach their sons until they do pay up what is his due. An incompetent 
or negligent guru, however, who fails to do the work required of him, will not venture on so 
bold a stop. It is only the good teacher who can afford to act with becoming indepen- 
dence, and to him parents will continue to pay the customary foes and presents rather than 
be deprived of his services which they esteem. It is true that the amount of the grant is so 
much added to the remuneration for which the guru was heretofore content to perform the 
service required of him by the village community ; but if he now receives more, he has to 
give more. He has to learn to read and write the Nagri character, and to teach it to his 
pupils. Ho has to teach the pathsala course more thoroughly and systematically than he has 
been wont to do. His work in tho school will now be subjected to searching tests, and it 
will be compared with the work done in similar pathsalas elsewhero ; and if his school is 
found to be behind other schools similarly circumstancod, his grant may be transferred to 
another guru who has dono better. Finally, ho has to submit returns and to introduce 
from timo to time various improvements in his school, as they arc suggested to him by the 
inspecting officer. 

The table given below shows in one view tho number and race of pupils and toothers of* 
primary schools, aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans at school, 
the course of instruction, and the number able to read and write easy sentences in their 
mother tongue. The number of Hindu pupils was 2,890, and of Muhammadans, 246. Of the 
total numbor 662 were returned as able to road and writo easy sentences in their mother 
tongue. 

Return showing the Number and Race of Teachers and Pupils in Primary Schools. 
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No guru training classes havo yet been openod. The following letter on this subject 

was recently addressed by mo to the Commissioners of 
Guru training cU»sc. p a t na and Bhagalpur. 

“I beg to suggest the expediency of an order Deing issued by you* for opening guru 

training classes in the existing training schools. Such an 
order would be in accordance with the Government resolu- 
tion quotod in the margin. In order to give effect to this 
order, it will be nocessary only to direct that tho third 
teacher of the training school on ,11s. 25 a month, and the 
last teacher of Patna normal school, shall be required to 
teach the guru and Mian Ji pupil-teachers to bo selected and sent in for this purpose by 
tho subordinate inspecting agency under the orders of tho Magistrate. 


“ Tho full grant for lower normal school a 
may stand, as there will in roost districts 
bo much need of normal classes for tho 
instruction of indigenous schoolmasters.” 
(( Government Resolution dated tho ‘24th 
March 1873, published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of 2nd April 1873.) 


• Vide General Itomarks.— Pending the orders of Government upon the schcmo submitted, I have directed the opening 
of classes for gurus at certain sohools in each district. These can, however, only bo attended by a few special persons, as 1 
decline as yet to allow any guru to close his school in order to attend tho training class. , % 

Now that Hindi ia likely to bocome tho court language, the apathy of tho people towards it will soon be removod.-*- 
Commigsioner. 
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“ For the sadr of Monghyr, whero there is no training school, I would suggest that 
guru and Mian Ji classes be attached to the model vernacular school at Monghyr, and that a 
teacher of Hindustani and Hindi be appointed to teach these classes on a salary of Rs. 15 
a month, debitable to savings from the past year.” 

“ Similarly in all sub-divisions other than the sadr sub-division, guru and Mian Ji 
classes might bo opened at once under touchers on Rs. IQ or 12 a month, also debitable 
to savings from the past year, such classes to be attached to the middle vernacular schools ; 
or in the absence of a middle vernaoular school, to the aided or othor English schools at 
the head-quarters of the sub-division. In any sub-division whore there does not happen to 
be any school of higher grade than tho primary school, tho guru training olass must form 
a school by itself under tho general control of tho Sub-Inspeotor.” 

Vernacular Middle Schools. — There aro only sevon middle vernacular sohoolc in tho 
district, attended by 300 pupils. All seven schools aro supported ,by Government. 

Bhagalfuk Middle School. — This school stands first by a long way. From its posi- 
tion the attendance and income from fees is considerably larger than that of any middle 
school in the district. It has therefore bettor teachers, and it enjoys the farther advantage 
of being superintended by the head-master of the training school. 

Theaverago daily attendance was 143, against 115 in tho year beforo. In November 
1872 there were as many as 173 pupils in the school, but the attendance began to fall off 
with the introduction of Hindi, which tho pupils did not caro to read because it was not 
the language of the courts. 

Tho fees incroased from Rs. 388-5-0 to Rs. 436-3-0. 

Muhammadans* form more than half the school. The proportion is 75 Muhammadans 
to 60 Hindus, as 5 to 4. In tho higher English school thero are but 78 Muhammadans to 
307 Hindus, as 1 to 4. Tho greater poverty of the Muhammadan population takes them to 
the vernacular school, in which instruction up to tho standard of the soeond olass of a higher 
English school is obtained at about one-eighth the cost of tho English school. The fees range 
from 2 annas to 12 annas in tho vernacular school, against ono rupee to 2 J rupees in the 
English school ; whilo the cost to Government is only Rs. 25 per month for two teachers, 
against Rs. 230 a month contributed by Government, and Rs. 595 realized from fees for 12 
teachersf in the English school who teach 2i times tho number of pupils in the vernacular 
school. The cost of books in tho English school is also considerably greater. Tho aversion of 
a great many Muhammadans for tho language of an alien race who profess a different creed 
from theirs, is another powerful reason for their preference of the vernacular school, which 
performs the important function of educating an important soction of tho people who would 
otherwise go without any education at all, uuloss the badly taught Persian of the rnaktabs , 
and nothing more, can be called education. 

Two boys from this school have passed the Entrance Examination-? TIusain Ali, who, 
after reading for the term of his scholarship, four years, in tho Bhagalpur higher school, read 
for ono year moro in tho aided higher school at I3ehar, from which he passed in the second 
division ; and Garib Das, who went from this school in March 1870 to the Patna College and 
passed the Entranco Examination also in tho second division in November 1872, that is 
within three years. 

The Yizianagram scholarship of Rs. 7-8 a month for two years, allotted to the Bha- 
galpur division, and open to competition by all minoi and vernacular scholarship candidates, 
was gained by a student of this school, Giris Chandra, who obtained the highest marks in 
mensuration. This scholarship is held in Hhagalpur higher school. 

Of 20 pupils who went up to the vernacular scholarship examination, 14 passed in 
first divisiou and 6 in tho second. In the year before, of 12 pupils who went up to this 
examination, 4 passed in the first division, 5 in the second, and 3 in the third. 

The discipline of this school is admirable, 

Under the efficient direction of the popular head-master of tho training school, Babu 
Ram Prakas Lai,} this school, from occupying the lowest rank after Purneah in 1868, has 
risen to he one of the best of tho five training schools, a position which it has steadily main- 
tained for four years. Tho training school lias boon conducted with no less ability, doligence, 
and success. His present salary is Rs. 80. I rocommend that tho full salary of tho post, 
Rs. 100, be granted him from the beginning of tho official year 1873-74. 

District Middle Vernacular Schools. — Puraini is the best of those schools. The 
number of pupils had increased from 37 to 45, and tho fees realized from Its. 5-13 to Rs. 10-9. 
Only two of the pupils aro Hindus, all tho othors aro Muhammadans. Fivo pupils went up 

* That M u hat nrn Allans attend tin 1 training school in a larger proportion than the Government higher school, in not ho much 
Din *heir greater poverty, ns compared with the Hindus, hut. from their known aversion to any language not their own, which 
the Inspector also notice**. In support of this view I would point out that the proportion of Muhammadan to Hindu pupils is 
nearly equal in both the costly English school and the cheap pathsala, while the disproportion is large only in tho JJ r du teaching 
.schools. — ( .'oimnUsioner. 

t The head-master is not included in this estimate. — Inspector. v 

’* % While I would always wish too see merit properly rewarded, 1 cannot in thw case support tie Inspector’s recommendation 
for reasous submitted along with a scheme tor the maintenance of middle training and uoruial school*.-- Commissioner. 
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to the vernacular scholarship examination, 3 passed in the second division, and 1 in the 
third. Tho head-toachor is a passed pupil from Patna normal school. lie is persevering and 
energetic and a good disciplinarian. 

Muddehpura comes next. Only 26 pupils attend tins school. Most of the pupils are the 
sons of the amla. Of 4 students who went up to the vernacular scholarship examination, 
1 fell ill during the examination, and the other 3 passed — 2 in tho second division, and 1 
in the third. The school has improved during tho year. Tho hoad-tcaclier, Munshi Rahim 
Bakhsli, is a passed pupil-teacher from Bhagalpur training school. 

Sultanganj comos third in order of merit. It sent up 4 hoys to tho vernacular scholar- 
ship examination. Two passed — 1 in the second division and 1 in the third. Tho head- 
teacher, Pandit Shanki Jah, is from Bhagalpur training school. 

Colgong school shows a decrease of 4 pupils, which is ascribed to the opening of a Gov- 
ernment pathsala close to tho school. Tho two upper classes were found somewhat deficient 
in mathematics, but they did well in Nagri- Hindi. One student passed the vernacular 
scholarship examination against none passed in tho previous year. Two candidates fell ill just 
before the examination, and did not appear. 

Parmesharpur school shows a marked improvement under its new teacher from Patna 
normal school, Pandit Durga Dat Misra, who joined it in March last. The inhabitants 
believe in him, because he knows Sanskrit, and hence the improvement in attendance. 

I fear tho recent abolition of Sanskrit in our training schools will be followed by loss of 
esteem and popularity of our teachers, and therefore of our schools. Hindus no more believe 
in a teacher ignorant of Sanskrit than the English would believe in a teacher who did not 
know Latin and Greek. 

Kishcnganj school is in a declining state. It is now three years since tho high road 
was washed away. 1 am informed that very large sums of money havo been sunk on this 
road ; but these large sums wore inadequate, and tho road is nowhere. There is not money 
enough to make the highway which is wanted to connect the sadr station of Bhagalpur with 
the northern portion of tho district, and it is, of course, not desirable to lay out moro money 
to reconstruct a road whicli will be washed away again ; and so ono-half tho district is 
virtually cut off, or only very loosely connected with the pulsating heart. I am obliged to 
dwoll on our defective intercommunications, because Kishenganj, from being the best of the 
district middle schools, liasbocome the worst since the road was washed away three years ago, 
so that the country for miles round has boon under water for a portion of overy year. In the 
year 1871, 300 inhabitants wore carried oil* by fover, and the town of Kishcnganj was nearly 
depopulated. Teachers are hard to get, if they can bo had at all, and those who do go are 
prostrated by fover^ and the school languishes and dies. 

Of 10 Hindustani pupils when I visited the school only 3 were present. The Nagri- 
Hindi* department consisted of only 0 students. All were pr sent Of 10 students of 
Kaithi-Hindi, 6 were present. There was no first or second class. Two pupils of the first 
class, who were to have appeared at the vernacular scholarship examination, died of the fever 
whicli has become endemic in the flooded country in and round about Kishenganj for ten 
miles. * 4 

In tlio Kaithi-Hindi class. — Three boys could multiply up to 20 times 10 ; one boy up 
to 1 J times 20 ; ono boy up to 1£ times 10. 

They could all write short sentences on the ground. The Nagri and Persian writing of 
the third class was tolorablo. 

Arithmetic and geography. — Both insufficient and deficient. 

At the vernacular scholarship examination (3 out of the whole district passed in tho 
second division, against 5 in the year before; and 4 passod in the third division, against 2 in 
the year before. 

I was to have gone on to Muddehpura, but the Officiating Deputy Inspector informed 
mo that the sehools were closed for one month for the Dusserah vacation by order of tho 
Secretary of tho aided school. This is very irregular. Only 12 days’ holiday are allowed 
for Dusserah. Besides, tho usual intimation of the closing of the school should have been 
seut to my office. • 

The Deputy Inspector hopes to introduco parallel bars and crickctf in the course of the 
next year. 

Middle English Schools. — There are but two aided and two privato middle English 
schools in the district. 


• I do not understand why there should be different classes lor Na^ri and Kaithi.— Commissioner, 
f This is a new feature in our schools. — Commissioner. 
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Colgonff aided school has been greatly mismanaged during the year. The head-master, 
Buab Jadu Nath Pal, grossly* * * § negleoted his duties. From inquiries whioh I made on the 
spot, I learnt that Babu Jadu Nath Pal was absent — Ten days in March spent at his homo 
in Bali. Ten days in June spent at his homo in Bali. Fifteen days in August, when he 
taught his class only on alternate days, because he was so stricken with sorrow at the death 
of a friend, that he beguiled his time in visits to the friends who survived. Five days in 
September, spent at his home in Bali. 

I examined this sohool in the presence of three ladies who took a very keen interest in 
the examination. 

Among five boys in the 3rd class there was only one clean book ; among six boys in 
the 2nd class there were four clean books. 

Nine boys out of 13 say thoy can swim ; six boys can ride. One Bengali Brahman and 
five Hindustanis, of whom 2 are Brahmans, one is a Khetri, one u Kaith, and one a Muham- 
madan. All the pupils read and write Nagri-Hindi. 

They all belong to the zemindar or cultivator class in this school. I asked them with 
what motives they attended the school. One boy, the son of a Brahman well-to-do zemindar, 
an out-spoken spirited lad of 12, was tho first to answer my inquiry. He thought it was a 
good thing to come to school to get aql (sense) for regulating his conduct. No ; he did not care 
so much for money, he thought knowledge better. His ambition was to become an Inspector 
of Schools. Another boy, the son of a cultivator, aspired to a teachership, or a Deputy 
Inspectorship of Schools. Two other boys said tho same. The fifth, aspired to apleadership ; 
the sixth, a very modest, quiot-looking boy, would be content with whatever Providenco 
might give him. The seventh, a Bengali youth, was very close, and couldn’t bo got to disclose 
the hidden workings of his manly breast ; but ho despised tho cultivator’s calling (kheti ) ; 
it was very low : ho would not object to bo a zomindar. This was indeed the universal 
sentiment — kheti was low ; it was very different from being zemindars. 

The eighth, the son of a planter’s writer, would like to be a Judge or a Magistrate 
Collector. 

Two boys gave very good idiomatic translations from English into Hindustani and 
Hindi. I could only wonder at an accomplishment so exceedingly rare. 

Mr. Graham of Colgong is one of the principal subscribers to this school, and takes a 
great interest in it. 

Tho other middle English schools are — Muddehpura aided school and Barari and Banka 
unaided schools. 

The head-master of Muddehpura English school, Babu Giris Chandra Ray, and Maulvi 
Iannat Husain, head-teachor, vernacular, a passed pupil-teachor from Patna normal school, 
are well spoken of. 

Sonbursa private school, supported by Babu Ilarballabh Narayan Singh, was closed 
for several months, tho masters having rosignod and gone away because they could not get 
their pay.t Tho Deputy Inspector reports that the school was resuscitated at tho closo of 
the oflicial year, a strong desire for promoting education having again taken possession of the 
spirited philanthropist. Tho Deputy Inspector suggests the appointment of a managing 
committee and tho regular paymont of tho teachers’ Salaries. % 

The girls’ schools established by some Bengali gentlomon is still kept up. It is attended 
by twelve Bengali girls. The instruction is very elementary. 

Mission School for Boys and Girls. — Tho following notice was written by me in the 
visitors’ book of the excellent mission schools and orphanage under the highly rospected Revd. 
and Mrs. Droose. 

“ The girls’ school is a striking feature in this establishment, § neatly dressed, orderly, 
bright-looking native girls who read and write and explain in their vernacular. They oan 
use both the Nagri and tho Roman characters, and they have been trained to do everything 
for themselves, cooking their own dinners, preparing their own fuel (uplah), grinding their own 
corn, cleaning their own rice, keeping clean and tidy their rooms, cutting out and sewing their 
own clothes, &c., and not only for themselves, but also for the younger girls and for the boys’ 


* The District Committee shouhj take notice of such irregularities and pass needful orders. — Commissioner, 

t I very much disapprove of this system of blowing hot and cold in respect of the support of schools by private individuals. 
Habu Ilarballabh Narayan is well known to me, and if matters are really as reported by tho Inspector, I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of advising him cither to give such pledge a9 will secure the regular support of his school, or to leave the matter alone 
altogether. — Commissioner. 

X Tho Education Department has never tak^n the question of femAlo education into consideration. The school established by 
the Bengalis is not' restricted only to Bengali gins, hs there is actually ono Hindustani girl reading in it. I believe if Governmont 
could give some pecuniary aid to this school, its usefulness could be extendod for the benefit of the native girls. — Commissioner. 

§ This school although denominational is nevertheless a direct means of good to the division at large, for the institution affords 
.i refuge for orphans and destitute children of any class or place at too same time that its excellent management add the 
<iire .tnd attention bestowed upon the children exhibit a standing example of the manner in which responsible persons, who have 
a heart in their work, can devote themselves to the duty of education.— -Commissioner. 
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school. The boys repay the obligation by doing rougher work, as carpentry, gardening, &c. 
They are also exorcised in singing and part singing, which they evidently enjoy. The infant 
girls’ school is also well disciplined and orderly, and they are proficient in the use of the 
arithmeticon. I was pleasod to hear a blind girl read out of a book, which she did fairly. 
The pity excited for this blind girl, the practice of getting each of the bigger girls to take care 
of one of the little girls, and of nursing the sick, aro so many instruments for the exercise 
of the sympathetic feelings — an important part of moral education, which can never be too 
highly prized, though unfortunately it is too generally overlooked in tho theory and practice of 
education. . The school has 57 orphan girls. They are taught fancy work, as carpet 
work, knitting, tatting, crochet, &o. Twenty of the girls spontaneously set themselves to do 
some fancy work during their leisure hours, rising early and sitting up late, and finishing, 
in the course of two years, a quantity of work which fetched Us. 95. It was their contri- 
bution for two steel bells fo j the church.” 

“ The boys’ school I was able to see for a very short time. It is not inferior to most schools 
for boys. This school must receivo a fresh impetus on the arrival of the new European 
master who is shortly expected. There are seventy-oight on the list, of frhoni fifty were 
present/’ 

Normal Training School. — Ten pupil-teachers passed in the 1st division and one in 
the 2nd division in the common examination of the five district training schools held 
in November last. Five pupil-toachers were appointed to teacherships in middle vernacular 
schools, and four in aided pathsalas in Bhagalpur district ; one obtained a teachership in. 
a middle vernacular school in Monghyr, and one in Furneah, — making a total of eleven pupil- 
teachors appointed to schools during tho year. Other pupil-teachers might have been 
appointed ; but they know only Hindustani and had not yet acquired proficiency in Hindi, 
which was recently introduced throughout the school under Government orders. 

A swinging pole, parallel bars, and dumb bells, aro in use in this and the practising 
middle schools, and the pupils aro regularly drilled besides, the teachers joining the boys in 
these exorcises. 

The library books appear to have been in fair request. 

A few optical instruments and a small tcloscope were added to tho other scientific 
apparatus during the year. Tho lectures in pneumatics were attended by fifty-nine adults 
from tho amla and inukhtiar class, who were candidates for tho vernacular scholarship 
certificate necessary to admit them to tho pleadorship examination. Tin? lectures* and 
experiments excited great intorost. The Officiating Deputy Inspector, Munshi Elahi 
Bakhsh, delivered some interesting lectures in popular pneumatics at this school. 

Sale of Books. — Tho value of books sold during the year amounted to Its. 303-3-9, 
against IIs. 326-14-9 sold in the year before. 

Higuku School, — The number of pupils rose from 360 to 386. The average daily 
attendance was 312, against 272 on the previous year. Tho foes realized amounted to 
Its. 7,166-14-6, against Rs. 6,302-9-0. This is tho largest higher school in Behar after 
Futna collegiate school, which numbers 444 pupils. 

The handsome tiew school building was occupied from the first day of tho past official 
year. The accommodation it allords is already insufficient for the large number of pupils 
increasing every year during the last five years. One class occupies a portion of the library 
room, and another will have to be placed in tho examination hall. 

The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus was 1 to 5. In tho middle vernacular 
school Muhammadans wero to Hindus as 5 to 4. 

About 64 per cent, of the pupils wore Hindustanis of Bohar, and 35 per cent. Bengalis, 

Only 1 2 pupils, all Hindus, belong to the upper classes of society; 41 belong to the 
lower classes; 313 to tho middle olasses. Five- twelfths of tho whole school wero the sons 
of Government servants, four-twelfths bolouged to trades and professions, and the remaining 
three-twelfths, or 25 per cent., were either cultivators or menial servants. 

“ The Kaiths supplied tho largest number of boys to tho school, and next in order 
the Brahmans. The Navasaks, the Vaidyas, and Khetris come after them. There were only 
two or throe boys belonging to tho very lowest classes. Of 30^ Hindu boys, 143 were 
Kyasths, 103 Brahmans, 24 Navasaks, 11 Khetris, 9 Vaidyas, 3 Kaibarthas, some 5 or 6 
Agarwallas, 1 Sonarbania, 2 Domes or Chandals. Of 78 Muhammadans, 75 wero Sunis, and 
only 3 Sliias ; of the former 9 were Bengalis. 

* These 1 wturos hitherto, given only in tho training schools, would do more good if delivered in the hall of tho now Government 
school -houao, situated in tho heart of the town. Pupils from the training school could bo directed to attend there, and the lectures 
could uo given by tho Deputy Inspector or tho head-master of either school or any other competent persons inclined to do so. A| 
present advantage of tho lino set of scientific instruments belonging to the training school is all but lost to the public.— 
Commissioner. 
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The head-master complains of the indiscriminate admission of pupils of all ages — 
boys of 6 and 7 in the lowest class, and grown men of 24 in the highest class. Young men 
of 10 sit on the same forms and learn the alphabet with children. The progress of the olass 
is retarded because the capacities of different agos are different, and the younger boys are too 
often demoralized besidos by companionship with young men who have arrived at the age of 
discretion. 

The hoad-master, Babu Nivaran Ohanclra Mukhurji, m.a., suggests that the admissions 
be restricted to a certain minimum age. I agree with him ; but I think that the rule should 
bo prospective, otherwise it would bear hard on many adults who might have entered tho 
school earlier if they could have anticipated that their prospocts would be barred for 
over by such a hard and fast rule. Thus a sliding scale might be adopted, 14 yoars to bo the 
maximum age up to which candidates may be admitted during the ourrent year into the 
lowest or eighth class; 13 years into tho seventh class, and so on; tho limit being 
reduced by ono year in each higher class, up to the first class. Tho maximum limit for 
the next year, 1874-75, might be reduced to 13 years for the eight class'; 12 years for the 
seventh, and so *ip to tho top. The maximum for every subsequent year being thus reduced 
by ono year, would be brought down finally to 9 yoars as the limit of age in the lowest 
olass in 1878-79 5 years hence. 

In the meantime tho following provisions might be mado as the only remedies possible 
under existing circumstances* : — 

(1.) The admission of candidates of advanced age, half-yearly or annually, on fixed 
dates, so as to admit of their being formed into soparate sections by themselves under 1 
separate teachers or monitors. 

(2.) The exaction of such higher fees from candidates of advanced ago as may 
sulHce for tho entertainment of competent teachers or monitors for their instruction. 

1 3.) The expulsion of pupils whoso association with younger boys may be considered 
prejudicial to morals and good discipline. 

The remedy as regards vernacular scholarship-holders lies with the District Committee. 
The limit of age entitling a vernacular scholarship-holder to read at tho higher English 
school has been fixed at 14 years, and the District Committee is competent to refuse admis- 
sion to candidates who aro older than thoy profess to be, while tho Magistrate would call on 
the Deputy Inspector to show why the age of the vernacular scholarship candidate was 
under-stated in his return. 

Sanskrit is taught in the first three classes only, tho conditions under which this 
language may be studied being satisfied in these classes. In all the other classes the Hindus 
read Hiudi in the Nagri character, and the Muhammadans simplo Hindustani in the Persian 
character, besides Persian or Arabic. 

Six students passed the Entrance Examination ; 2 passed in tho second division, and 
1 in the third. All are Hindus — 5 Bengalis, and 1 Behari. 

The cost of cdueating'each boy was Rs. 24-14-0 per year. Of this amount, four-fifths 
are contributed by the parents, and only one-fifth by the Government. 

On the 4th of August 1872 the surveying teacher, Mr. J. A. Jones, joined his appoint- 
ment ; at the time there were no instruments in thq, school, nor any with the boys. Only 
certain printed sheets of drawing had been received from tho Director of Public Instruction ; 
so the boys were set to printing and drawing. In the course of a month or so they had 
acquired such skill in this, that when on the 6th September llis Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor favored the school with a visit, ho expressed satisfaction at the performances of 
some of the boys. Four plane tables were received at tho 6cliool by this time from the 
Government Mathemetical Instrument Department; but as thoy were without compasses 
and sight vanes, and as there were no chains, &c., in the school, no use could bo made of 
them. Consequently tho boys continued to learn printing only up to tho end of tho session. 

In the beginning of February 50 drawing pons, 20 compasses with pen and pencil 
points, 20 drawing pens, 4 ivory scales, 3 box-wood scales, 4 offsets, 3 box-wood offsets, 5 
hundred-feet chains with 12 arrows, 5 hundred-feet tapes, 7 oolor-boxes, and 20 protractors, 
were received from the School Book Society at a cost of Rs. 330-15, and regular field-work 
was now commenced. 

Up to the date of the, head-master’s report, five large compounds in the neighbour- 
hood of the school had boon surveyed with chain aud magnetic compass, and surveys witli 
the plane table were soon to be commenced. 

The construction of a gymnasiumf had been under consideration, but the Committoe 
had not yet arrived at any practical decision. 

* These sutrgfrations hn a whole are recommended to the consideration of tho Government and the Committee.*— Commissioner. 
f t This important question has, I understand, boon allowed to hang on undecided from year to year. It is muolt to bn 
*ish»*rt that the Committee should take up the matter earnestly. A communication to this effect will bo addressed to them.— 

1 'ommisai'imT. 
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Return of Race of Teachers of the Higher , Middle, and Normal Schools in District Bhagalpur. 
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In the higher school 7 teachers were Bengali-llindus, 2 Behari-Hindus, and 
Muhammadans. In the middle schools, vernacular and English, 10 were Behari-Hindus, 
and 8 liehari-Muhammadans. In the normal school there wer 2 Behari-Hindus. 

The next table shows the race of pupils of the higher, middle, and normal schools. 
Return of Race of Pupil s of the Higher , Middle , and Normal Schools in District Bhagalpur. 
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From the table of creed and sooial position of the pupils given below, it appears that 
in the Higher English school there were 78 Muhammadans to 307 Hindus and 1 Christian, 
and in the Vornacular Middle Schools thero were 120 Muhammadans to 174 Hindus, while 
the English Middle Schools (aided and private) give only 29 Muhammadans to 179 Hindus. 
As regards sooial position the lowor classes were to the middle classes as 284 to 210 in Middle 
Schools, and 41 to 333 in the Government Higher English School. 


Return of Social Position and Creed of Pupils of the Higher, Middle , and Normal Schools in 

District Bhagalpur . 
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The next table shows the number of pupils in three stages of instruction : — 


Return showing the Class of Instruction of pupils of the Higher. Middle , and Normal Schools in 
District Bhagalpur , in the month of March 1873. 
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13 ha yatpur Di vision — Monghyr, 


MONGHYR DISTRICT. 

Tho number of schools of each class, the number of pupils in attendance, the languages 
taught, the cost of educating each pupil, the proportion contributed respectively by the 
Government and. the people, and tho total outlay during the year, aro exhibited in the 
subjoined table : — 
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According to the census, the area of the district is 3,913 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,812,980 — Hindus 1,613,546, Muhammadans 182,269. Of this number 4,664, or above 
a quarter per cent., were under instruction at the close of the offioial year, for whioh we have 
statistics — 4,293 Hindus and 323 Muhammadans 

Primary Schools. — The Officiating Magistrate-Colleotor, Mr. Lockwood, reports : — 

44 Previous to the Government orders dated July last, four Government primary 
schools existed in the Monghyr district; three in the sadr sub-division, and one in the 
Begu Serai sub-division. In addition to theso there were eight pathsalas supported by the 
Toward fund. The number of pupils attending these pathsalas was 349. Under the July 
orders alluded to above, 35 pathsalas were directod to be established, 13 in the sadr 
division and 11 in the sub-division of Jamoi and Begu Serai. Under subsequent orders 
received in the September following 180 pathsalas were ordered to be established as follows — 

7 0 in Monghyr sadr division. r 

55 in Begu Serai. 

55 in Jamoi. 

Those have all Ifeen established with the exception of 29, reserved, as proposed by Mr. Barlow, 
to meet applications for aid which are being gradually made by pathsalas and other educa- 
tional institutions. 

44 There has been great difficulty felt in establishing pathsalas successfully in the want 
of school rooms, the zemindars, although addressed on the subject, not coming forward.* They 
appear to look on the education of the masses with considerable disfavor, as though fearful 
that with education their power and influence must deoline. From savings, however, we are 
building a few school-rooms, Rajah Nila Nand Sing, Bahadur; Mr. Grant, indigo planter ; 
and the Durbhanga estate, have, however, sot a very good example in coming forward and 
providing accommodation for three schools each. 

44 Babu Ham Prasad Das of this town has presented Rs. 20 towards a school-house 
in pargana Kujrah. 

44 The zemindars of Babu Baghicha and of Badas in pargana Farkia have also built 
one pathsala each. * * * * 

44 The status of tho guru is a point of tho first importance. If, as it is said, 4 the master 
makes the school,’ it seems to me that we are tho most sanguine people in the world if we 
hope to buy competence with Rs. 3 to 5 a mouth. We, however, did not foresee, when 
we offered so small a salary to tho gurus, that the subject of fees would bo a sore point with 
the scholars, who generally appear to think themselves entitled to all tho profit they may 
gain from elementary instruction perfectly free of cost, and they stare and gape in astonish- 
ment when the guru, as in duty bound, demands his monthly pittance. 

44 The Deputy Inspector, Babu Bhagwan Prasada, has shown tho most praiseworthy zeal 
in establishing the schools in tho sadr sub-division. Ho has been of the greatest use to me, 
and has brought into play a considerable amount of tact and good temper in overcoming the 
opposition and prejudices of ignorant persons coming in contact with him. 

44 Both Mr. Campbell at Jamoi and Mr. Wilkins at Begu Serai have taken great interest 
in tho proposed education of the people, and have done their best to^arry out the views of 
Government. They have found tho same difficultj as I have in inducing the zemindars to 
come forward and give their powerful aid.” 

The Deputy Inspector reports : — 44 Almost all the pathsalas aro doing well. Most of 
them have been visited by me twice. They are paid very regularly. 

44 The Kharakpur thaua pathsalas, in which tho head-master of the Jalalabad school 
has taken no little interest, are doing best in the sadr sub-division. 

44 No training class lias been opened, because substitutes to supply the plaoe of the 
absent gurus aro not available. 

44 In very few pathsalas have any feosf been realized. When the guru asks for his fees, 
the parents threaten to withdraw their children.” 


• The indifference of tho zemindars in this district is unaccountable, considering that in Bhagulpur they have cordially 
responded to the cull of the district and educationul officers. I am inclined to attribute this in some degree to want of tact in the 
Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. But the mltin consideration must certainly not be overlooked, that owing to tho particular line of 
operation selected in Monghyr, the i.ork to be done was more essentially that of opening new soil, and consequently more prejudice 
hod to be encountered than in tho case of other districts. 

In Purneah 105 out of 110 pathsalas now aided by Government wore old existing schools. In Bhagulpur the propor- 
tion of new schools was largor, but in the sadr sub-division, where the larger portion of the work had been completed at the 
time of report, I find that two Deputy Magistrates were personally engaged along with tho Deputy Inspector in tho mofussil 
in starting the Schools. This wise arrangement, which was not followed at Monghyr, entirely to ray mind accounts for the differ- 
ent reception apparently accorded to the scheme by tho zemindars, and I am very hopeful that as soon hs tho personal influence 
of the district officer can be brought into play, the support of the landholders for the school system will be found if i Mougliyr also. 
— Commissioner. ■ 

1 f This is a vital point. All tho influence of the district officer must be used to counteract this difficulty, and maintain tho old 
system of villagers paying the gurus. I think we shall succeed iu the end.— Commissioner. 
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“ The following gentleman have shown an interest in promoting education : — 

“ Raja Nila Nand Singh, Bahadur, who also supports a good vernacular school at Jalala- 
bad; Raj Darbhanga Court of Wards; Mr. Grant, iiuligo planter; and Mustajir Babu Rani 
Prasad Das of Monghyr.” 

For the Begu Serai Sub-division Mr. Wilkins reports : — “ The report of the Sub- 
Inspector, Munsl/i Abu Muhammad, is fairly intelligent, and I have a favorablo opinion 
of his qualifications. He has worked hard, and if tho results produced are not ovor and 
above satisfactory, I am of opinion that this is owing to the opposition ho has met 
with on tho part of the zemindars, rather than to any laxity or carelessness of his 
own. I cannot but admit that up to tho present the scheme has not been very successful. 
It is to be regretted that the zemindars have taken upon themselves to throw difficul- 
ties in the way of the scheme ; but that they have done so, is to tho best of my belief a 
fact. I cannot sufficiently* express my disgust at the reports* which have been spread 
by some ill-conditioned persons as to the objects of Government in promoting primary educa- 
tion. Though I have heard vague rumours of these reports before, yet I was not awaro until 
now that thoy were so generally circulated or bolioved in. At the same time the fact that 
41 sohools are progressing satisfactorily, as reported by tho Sub-Inspector, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the belief that such reports arc very widely credited. 

“ Outf of the 55 schools, 12 were to be kept in roservo until the way could be felt as to 
whore they could bo most advantageously started. Of the remainder, 22 schools were to be 
established on a salary of Rs. 3 per month, and 21 on that of Us. 3 12 per month, thus leaving 
a margin for contingencies, help to prosperous schools, &c., &c. Those 43 schools wero equi- 
tably divided between tho two thanas of Teglira and Begu Serai, according to tho population. 
Thus 10 were to bo started in Teglira tnana and 27 in Begu Serai tliana. A skeleton 
map was prepared showing the position of the schools, care being taken to distribute 
them as nearly as possible all ovor the sub-division, taking into consideration tho 
advantage of at the same time having throe or four schools in a cluster for facility of inspec- 
tion. The map was approved by Mr. Barlow and returned here. Naturally, as tho work 
progressed, a few alterations were made in it hero and tlioro, as circumstances required ; but 
generally speaking the position of tho villages as indicated in tho map was on tho whole 
adhered to. 

u Out of these 43 schools the one started at Allahpur lias sinco been closed. The guru 
vanished and the pupils ceased to attend. A more favorablo locality will bo selected, and a 
school started to fill up the vacancy. 

“ The school at Rani, a large and important village to the west of the sub-division, has 
not been actually opened, in consequcnoo of tho difficulty in procuring a school-houso. All 
tho arrangements are, however, complete ; and I am glad to be able to add that Mr. Mac- 
naughton of Begu Serai factory is now erecting a school-house at his own expense. Tho 
completion of this alono is waited. 

“ The remaining 4 1 schools are progressing satisfactorily. 

“ There remain the 12 reserved schools. With regard to these a circular was sent round 
to all tho zemindars of the sub-division asking what assistance they would be willing to 
give themselves towards the support of schools in their zemindaries. Tho result of this appeal 
id tho receipt of a donation of Rs. 10 1 only from one zemindar, viz., Chaudhuri Ainjad 
Husain of Lakminia. It was intended to reserve these 12 schools till it could bo seen 
what assistance was received from the zemindars, and then establish them accordingly. 
As matters stand I think it useless to keep them back any longer, and consequently shall 
direct the Sub-Inspector to start them directly as the others. The approval of the Magistrate 
is' requested on this point too. 

“ The Sub-Inspector reports that as yet not a single now building has been erected as a 
school-house by the zemindars. This callousness on their part is deplorable, but I must 
confess I am at a loss what to do in the matter. I have backed up the Sub-Inspector as far as lay 
in my power by writing to the zemindars and asking them to provide a cheap buildiugj 
wherever a school has boon started. I cannot order them to do so, and even if I did, I do 
not see how I could carry my order into effect were • it disregarded, as would bo tho almost 
certain result. 

“ The Sub-Inspector also complains that the inhabitants will not send their children to 
be taught at the new Government pathsalas in many instauces.” • 

* I particularly inquired into these reports at the time I hoard of them, and wrote to other districts regarding them, i hey 
were noticed by tho sub-divisional officers of Jomoi and Begu Serai, and seem to liavo been confined to Monghyr. 1 bear 
nothing of them now.— Commissioner. . „ 

t I was myself district officer of Monghyr when these arrangements were inaugurated. feub-di visional officers were allowed 
wide discretion, hut they finally elected to follow the plan which I sketched out for tho district, and applied to the sadr 
iib-division. and it is the details of this plan which Mr. Wilkins explains. —Commissioner. 

£1 believe this matter is righting itself— at least all schools are reported ns progressing ; fairly. Ihese difficulties will cer amly 
he overcome by porsonalcomnumication between district officers and zemindar and poople. Meanwhile, too much notice should n^t 
be taken of them.— Commissioner. 
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The favorite remedy with teachers and Sub-Inspectors in cases of difficulty is the too 
common or Asiatic idea, — force. If a rival sohool is opened, or the pupils are supposed to 
be decoyed away to the establishment over the way, or the subsidized school does not fill, it 
is immediately suggested that the rjval school should bo olosod, the teacher punished, and 
attendance at the Government school enforcod by the order of the sarkar. Mr. Wilkins 
rightly deprecates any such arbitrary and impolitic proceeding. € 

My answer in such cases is a warning to the teacher. If his school is the better of the 
two, he will need no extranoous support. If it is not, no amount of propping up will supply 
the absence of inherent vitality, and he must make way for a better teacher. Compulsion is 
weakness : the only strength is natural growth. A good school will outlive slander. It 
must draw. 

Mr. Wilkins continues : — “ The Sub-Inspector especially mentions Maulvi Karirfi Bakhsh 
of Muhanunadpur Haro, Babu Raghuuath Datta of Barauni, find Maulvi Abu Nasir of 
Asafpur, as having interested themselves greatly in the subjeot of primary education, and 
given valuable and material help to him, and through him to the Government. I beg to 
recommend these gentlemen to the Magistrate for his favorable notice of their praiseworthy 
efforts. 1 am writing to these gentlemen thanking them for all they have done and are 
doing in the matter. 

“ The Sub-Inspector also alludes to Munslii GolamEhiya of Khazarchak, who, I believe, 
was originally a mukhtiar practising in Calcutta. It appears that this gentleman has 
already got schools in his elaka in full working order. He does not desire any Government 
assistance. 

“ I should like to have sent with theso remarks some statistics as to the caste, age, and 
position in life of the boys who attend the schools, togethor with a detail of the total attend- 
ance ; but all the time I have been able to give to this subject has been taken up in 
superintending the establishment of the schools themselves, and the Sub-Inspector has had 
sufficient to do as it is. besides this , it will be much more satisfactory to send such statistics 
after the schools have been a full year estalilished. Some of them have, in fact, been so 
recently started, that the necessary details would not have been forthcoming in time. 

“With regard to the subject of inspection, the Educational Committee expect each school 
to be visited and examined at least once a quarter. I gave my opinion at the Committee 
meeting that as far as this sub-division was concerned, this would be almost, if not quito, 
impossible in the rainy season. At that time the whole country is more or less under 
water, and travelling, except on one or two principal roads, would have to be performed 
in boats. However, I will do my best in the matter. 

Mr. Campbell reports that “the establishment of pathsalas in the Jamoi sub-division 
is a fait accompli . 

“Altogether there are now in existence 71 pathsalas. Of those 49 are new, and 22 
pathsalas which, already existing, have been aided and extended, giving instruction to a total 
of 1,518 boys; and although amongst these 71 pathsalas thero is not a single ‘raaktab,’* 
yet it is a matter for much satisfaction that in several pathsalas presided over by I lindu 
gurus, Muhammadan boys are to be found sitting side by side with Hindus of every caste, 
from Brahmans down to Dosadhs. . 

“ Theso 71 schools are distributed amongst the lour thana jurisdictions as under: — 

“Jamoi ... ... ... ... 25 

“ Second ra ... ... ... ... 15 

“Sheikhpura ... ... ... ... 16 

“Chakai ... ... ... ... 15 

“ I pointed out that the inhabitants of Sheikhpura thana consisted chiofly of well-to- 
do Pabhuns, Rajputs, and Musalmans, and wero in disposition less traotable and docile, and 
more bigoted and suspicious, than the remaining population of the sub-division ; and it is 
that thana which has been the centre of the absurd rumours regarding the intentions of 
Government which wore lately tiying about. Even an establishment of as many as 16 
pathsalas has been due in a great measure to the exertion of Shah Abdul Husain, a zemindar 
of Sheikhpura aud a member of the District School Committee. In the remaining thanas 
within the limits of their respective estates, Kumar Shoo Prasad Singh and Babu 
Ramnarayan Singh have, with their usual readiness to further tho execution of tho projects 
of Government, actively interested themselves in starting several pathsalas. To oaoli of those 
three gentlemen my boat thanks are duo, and I hope that their efforts may also meet witli 
adequate recognition from yourself and the Committee.” 

• Particular instructions were Riven mo as Magistrate, that wherever necessary maktahs should bo established. The 
arrangement, therefore, followed is by choice, and not from oversight. While 1 confess that 1 ara surprised of tho failure to estab- 
lish any maktahs, 1 cannot, say decisively hr yet that an error has been committed. The town or .Sheikhpura 1 know •to he 
rf sentially filled with u Musalman population, and yet we find that in carrying out tho Government scheme for use on his own 
estates in and around fhat place, Shah Abdul Husain, himself a Muhammadan, has preferred pathsalaB. — Commissioner. 
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Abstract of all four 'Ulianas. 


Thanu. 

Totul number 
vf schools. 

Total number 
of pupils. 

Total yearly 

COBt. 

• 



Its. 

Jamoi 

25 

500 

1,236 

Sccondru 

15 

295 

716 

Shciklipara 

16 

310 

713 

ClmVai 

• 

15 

317 

771 

Total 

71 

1,518 

| 3,169 


Government order No. 1091, dated 11th 
March 1873. 


From this table it will be seen that “ out of the total grant of Its. 8,900 *t tlio dose of tho 
year, a balance of Es. 481 still remains unappropriated. The question is what is the most 
advantageous way in expending this balaneo ; whether by providing for a fow more pathsalas 
or by strengthening* and improving tho pathsalas which wo have already established. I myself 
am most decidedly in favor of the latter proposition. I would spend it in rewards to the throe 
best boys in each pathsala at examinations to be held by tho inspecting officer at his final 
inspection before the close of the year. I would fix the rewards at tho following value : — 

Es. A. ]\ 

1st boy ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

2nd boy ... ... ... ... 1 8 0 

3rd boy ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Tho rowards to be in the shape of books, coin, or otherwise as may be afterwards 
determined. Es. 4-8 would thus be appropriated for each pathsala, which, multiplied by 71, 
gives an amount of Es. 819, leaving a further balance of Rs. 112.” 

As the separate Eeward Fund of Es. 4,320 a year, from which rewards were given to 
„ . , M teachers and pupils who did well at the periodical examin- 

MaiXi 873 Cn ° r tr ’ a C * ations, has been disallowed under tho Government order 

marginally noted, it would be desirablo to allot some portion 
of tho grant for primary and middle schools for this object. It was from the Eeward Fund 
now withdrawn that deserving teachers on inadequately low salaries were rewarded, and clever 
boys supplied with school books which they were too poor to buy. 

Mr. Campbell continues : — “ As under the system established in this sub-division of 
paying gurus by results, in other words according to the number of pupils taught by them 
during the year, the number of boys attending some of the pathsalas may increase so that the 
present rato of pay of certain gurus will also increase, we had therefore better set aside this 
Es. 112 as a reserve for such a contingency. Should it, however, remain still unexpended 
at the close of the year, it might be distributed in rewards to the most deserving gums or 
otherwise as may bo determined on by tho Committee. 

“ It will be observed that no provision has been made for payingf gurus attending 
normal schools. This is due to the fact that, at tho first meeting of tho Committee, the 
notion of requiring gurus to attend such schools was unanimously rejected as impracticable, 
and one which, if insisted on, was calculated to entirely frustrate the exploitation of tho 
pathsala scheme. 

“ In connection with the monthly earnings of the gurus, a curious feature, strongly 
illustrative of tho character! of the native villager, has been reported. Whero in the old 
pathsalas the gurus livod by the potty fees, whether in food or money, received from tho 
fathers of the pupils, these latter have in some villages stopped their contribution, on tho 
ground that the gurus are now paid by Government for teaching. I have not thought it 
necessary to take much notice of this report boyond requesting the zemindars and inspec- 
ting officer to quietly disabuso tho bucolic mind of tho notion that the pittanco roceived 
from Government is moant to replace tho fees roceived by tho gurus, and to point out, that 
on the contrary, it is only intended to supplement the fees, so as to enable the gurus to give 
more time to teaching. But this may well be left to adjust itself.” 

To compensate for tho absonce of pupils from four to five months in tho year, during sow- 
ing and harvest, the Commissioner invitod tho opinion of tho sub-divisional officers “ on tho 

* I entirely agree with tho Inspector us regards rewards to deserving teachers and strengthening existing schools. I think 
however, that wanting tho money for other purposes as wo do, wo cannot lay ^utany money for rewards to pupils other than 
the assigned Government scholarships.— Commissioner. 


J This subject has already been remarked upon iu the report of the Bhugulptir district.— Commissioner. 


48 
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feasibility of night teaching” in tho case of such childron. Mr. Campbell spoke on tho subjeot 
to Kumvar Shoo Prasad Singh. Ho was of opinion that the difficulty would not bo much, 
if nt all, felt amongst tho classos who now send their children to the pathsalas. “ I shall 
further” Mr. Campbell continues, “consult other persons whoso opinion in the matter is likely 
to be of value, and shall keop a shafp look out in case the difficulty arises. It will bo quite 
time enough to meet it when it does arise. In any case, on the general question, I am very 
doubtful as to whether a child who lias been working all day-time under a ‘burning sun, and 
up to his knees in mud, would be able to keep his eyes open for the guru’s teaching at night. 
Where primary education is not compulsory, various difficulties and impediments must be 
expected, and cannot be holped, especially in tho initial stages of a scheme like that of those 
pathsalas, which as yet can hardly bo regarded otherwise than in the light of a beneficent 
experiment. 

“ A much more important and more vital question is tljat of securing an adequate 
inspection staff. I have already, as forcibly as I could, represented the inadequacy and un- 
suitability of the present system of an inspection by one man of a largo .number of schools, 
scattered over a wido extont of country, in many parts of which at certain seasons of the 
year travelling is a matter of much difficulty and bodily fatigue and exposuro. As both 
the Education Department and the Commissioner have recognized this difficulty, it will 
I hope, bo speedily done away with. In tho case of this sub-division, especially consisting 
as it does of largo tracts of jungle and plains, which in the rainy weather become wido 
swamps, I can only again urgo tho advantages of my proposal to make the thana the 
unit of inspection, and to appoint to each thana an active mar. of good charactor, witli 
knowledge enough to regulate tho very rudimentary instruction given at pathsalas on a 
salary of say Rs. 15 a month, and sufficient travelling allowance to induce him to move 
about freely. Subsequently to this proposal of mine I was gratified to receive, quite 
unsolicited, support by an independent representation from Shah Abdul Ilusain of tho 
advisability, if not actual necessity, of such an arrangement.” 

On this proposition I have already given my opinion in a lotter to the Officiating Magis- 
trate, dated 15th April 1873, from which tho following is an extract, — 

“ I think there aro good grounds for Mr. Campbell's objection that it is physically 
impossible for one Sub-luspcctor* to visit all tho primary schools scattered over the sub- 
division sufficiently of'ton to exercise wholesome check and secure due efficiency; and if 
we could have a thana Sub-Inspector on Rs. 12 to 15 a month for every thana in 
addition to tho Sub-Inspector for the sub-division, by whom the subordinate officers should 
be directed and supervised, nothing could ho better. I should not, however, recommend the 
appointment of an inferior class of thana Sub-Inspectors in lieu of a Sub-Inspector for 
the sub-division. If we aro to choose between tho two, I should prefer, as at present, ono 
Sub-Inspector on a higher salary, though ho should pay fewer visits to a ‘school, bocause (1) 
a higher salary commands the services of a man with a higher morale as well as suporior 
intelligence ; one who would be less likely to yield to temptations to dishonesty and negligenoo 
than an inferior class of fnen on smaller salaries ; (2) in this, as in every other department, 
departmental subordinates should be immediately under a departmental head, whoso pro- 
fessional knowledge, training, and experience, joined to a sense of responsibility, are indis- 
pensable to the exercise of intelligent and efficient supervision. Jh© four thana Sub- 
Inspectors without a sub-divisional Sub-Inspector foould bo practically without an effective 
controlling head ; for tho sub-divisional officer, even if he had the departmental competency 
necessary for proper direction and supervision, has not tho time for it, nor tho sonso of 
responsibility which a mail fools whoso promotion and dismissal depend wholly on the success 
or failure of tho particular work entrusted to him. 

“ It is a very common error to suppose that the efficiency of a school depends in any 
great measure on the frequency of inspections. It is an old adage that tho r master makes tho 
school.’ No amount of inspection will compensate for tho defects of an incompetent, indiffer- 
rent, or dishonest teacher, or move tho inhabitants to send their childron to school when they 
are persuaded that the school instruction will not help their sons to earn a bettor livelihood 
than they now earn without going to school, or to seeuro large and regular attendance when 
tho pupils aro wanted for field work, &c. Tho main things wanted aro — (1) school instruction 
of a nature to command a money value in tho market ; (2) the remuneration offered to 
teachers must be sufficient to make it worth their while to qualify themselves for the office 


This is an important and increasingly urgent question for disposal. 1 concur with tho Tnspoctor that tliero must lie supervi- 
sion equal in quality to that of a Sub- Inspector over all schools. Government have promised to strengthen the inspecting stafF up 
to , i scale of one Sub- Inspector for each aub-ti vision, with an extra lmad at tho sadr sub-division under the Deputy Inspector 
when the woilc is heavy. This then must sullico f«.-r the superior superi item deuce. At the same time I entirely agree with tho 
iiih-divi'dnmtl officer that something more than this in the way of inspOL ion of schools is necessary, especially atr first, und until 
tlm ‘•ystein of village schools takes root and finds willing support at the Lands of tho public. Tho life of tho pathsalas established 
Yr Government orders is at present artificial, and constant inspection is necessary to know what is going on, and to sro tYiafc the 
inonev or ant is really earned. With fr<»in to 80 schools under him in any sub-division, I doubt if a Sub- Inspector would manage 
one visit per month to each school, und I thiuk this insufficient. There should be inspection once a fortnight at least.— -Commissiouev. 
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el^aSi^ th ? B J iape of intelli g? n t, honest, zealous school work. For 

to nav for that mn*t 1 * e 5. uiva ' 0ut ™ U9t P<fid- ‘Whenever society may be willing 

whom ho l.nftntnrk oduoafor competent to mould the minds of the pupils 

forthcomini, Tin I ’ aUd ‘W*"* m th ? , ta ? k “ a of love, such teachers will he 
name under so called 1 7° 10 cou tent with inferior schools which are schools only in 

name, under so-called teachers who hero, as in England, are ignorant, as a rule, of 
the first principled of the art which thoy profess. 

.■ th ‘ G rG °° gn , ition of tlieal ready existing native system and course of instruo- 

tion, asono to ho improved upon, hut not superseded by a different system not in accord 
with the requirements or the feelings of the people : the money grants to he made to pathsala 
teachers ; the guru training class to ho opened for tho better training of gum teachers ; and 
the periodical inspections and examinations under which the indigenous pathsalas are now 
brought, should combine to raise the character and efficiency of the pathsalas a few degrees 
above their present low level. ® 

. to-Me given below shows in one view the number and race of pupils and teachers of 
primary schools, tho proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans at school, tho (purse of instruc- 
tion, and tho number able to read and writo easy sentences in their mother tongue. Tu 
this return only 170 Muhammadans are shown against tf,K8l Hindus at school. Of the total 
numbor 1,009 were able to read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue 

Return showing the Number and Race of Teachers and Pupils in Primary Schools, 


Sun * divisions of the Dihtuiot. 
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Hindi, Persian, 
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317 

467 

225 

1 . 061 ) i 


1,370 

1)33 

724 

3,017 


Vernacular Middle Schools. — There are nine vernacular middle schools — eight main- 
tained by Government, and ono by ltaja Nila Naiul Sing Bahadur at Jallalabad, attended 
by 82 pupils. # 

The fees realized in the eight Government schools amounted to Its. 805-5, against 
11s. 299-4 in 1871-72. 

Twony-one pupils passed the vernacular scholarship examination for scholarships, and 
nino candidates passed the samo examination for certificates entitling them to appear at the 
pleadership examination. 

Tho Deputy Inspector reports : — “ Hindi has been introduced in all tho schools ; no boy 
is exempted. 

“ Much attention is paid to hand-writing in the Nagri and the Persian characters. 

“ No provision has as yet been made for teaching* tho theory of surveying. 

“ The reading of manuscripts is also practised. 

“ Bodily exercises are eneouragod. 

“ Particular attention is paid to montal arithmetic and dictation in Hindustani and 
Hindi. 

“ Nurpur and Husainpur schools made no progress during the year. 

“ Since Snptemper last Kharakpur school has been in tho receipt of a grant of Rs. 22 
a month from tho Durbangah Raj.” * 


* # I do not think Government, can afford to give a special master lor teaching surveying in vcrinirular schools. All that can be 
done in this direction ia to require tho Deputy tuid Sub-luspeolors as well as the head -master of each school to qualify themselves 
in the subject. — Coimnisbioner, 
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Resides tho Hindi readers, the translations of tho Government resolutions on education, 
published in the Beliar nowspaper wore read in the schools. 

Moxohyk Uigiikr School. — T he head-master reports: — “Since tho 1st of February 
last six pupil-teachers have been appointed for tho instruction of the two lowost classes 
in English, agreeably to suggestions contained in Government lettor No. 3085, dated 30th 
August 1872. Two of these pupil-teaohers, who receive a monthly salaiy of Its. 0 each, 
devote two hours each to the work of teaching ; the remaining four on Es. 3, each instruct 
for an hour each. 

“ Tho number of pupils on tho rolls on the last day of tho year stood at 181, against 
153 on tho 31st March 1872, which shows an inereaso of 28 pupils during tho year under 
roport. Theso 181 pupils are thus classified : — 

“ 6 bolong to tho upper class of society. 

“ 143 „ „ middle „ „ 

. “30 „ „ lower „ „ 

“ Under suggestions contained in tho samo Government letter, tho ratos of fees have been 
reduced* in the two lowost classes from Eo. 1-4 and 1, respectively, to As. 8 each, with 
a view to bring the institution within tho reach of poor boys. This change has been since 
1st February 1873. In the four higher classes the ratos continue as before, viz. — 

“ Es. 3-0 entranco class. 

„ 2-8 second class. 

„ 2-0 third class. 

„ 1-8 fourth class. 


“ The total receipt from fees during tho year havo been Es. 2,873, against tho collections of 
the previous year, which amounted to Es. 2,671-0-3. 


“The net amount of Government grant expended during the year amounted to 
Es. 1,040-9-6 only, out of Es. 2,100 assigned for tho support of tho school. 


Us. 

Feo Fund ... 171 

Interest of tho Govern- 
ment stuck ... 330 

Subscript ions ... 148 


1 

11 


0 


“ The accounts show a balanco of Es. 053-9-1 on 31st March 1873 at tho disposal of 

the Committee, as per details given in the margin. The 
monthly cost to Government of educating each boy during 
tho past year has been Es. 1-0-8. During the year previous 
the cost to Government was Es. 1-6-9. All the five boys 
of the highest class who went up for tho last University 
Entrance Examination, held in December 1872, were success- 
ful. Out of 11 junior scholarships allotted to this circle, 
four have been won by Monghyr school. These scholarships are tonablo for two years, and 
vary from Es. 10 to 15 a month. The Calcutta Gazette, which givos the names of the junior 
scholars in order of merit, lias on tho top of tho list of scholars in this eirolo, Advaita Charan 
Basil, a pupil of the Monghyr school, holder of a second grade scholarship of the value of 
Us. 15 a month. i ** 


Total 


VJ03 


“ The following list gives the names of the subscribers, and also 
by each : — 


the amount subscribed 


“ 1. Raja Lila Nand Singh Bahadur 
“ 2. Kunwar Sri Natidan Singh 
“ 3. Shah Mohsin Ali 
“ 1. Shah Ali Ahmad 


Monthly. 

Its. A. 1’. 

80 0 0 

10 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 O 


; Total 08 0 0 


“ With tho exception of Nos. 3 and 4, tho others havo boon subscribing regularly from 
1st April 1800, for tho purpose. 


* Tin* should consider whether a reduction of fees in two more classoH is practicable ; at least a four years* course 

f n ;t n Knidis/j school should he thrown open to the poorer classes if inclined to take advantage of them. It is of little use to 
/u.jLe only the alplmbcl or two lowest classes accessible to the initb8. — Commissioner. 

f 
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“ Names of yearly subscribers for education of poor boys— 




Es. 

A. 

p. 

Kunwar Srinandan Singh 


. . 10 

0 

0 

Pandit Sheo Prakash Misir 

• • . . * 

. . 12 

0 

0 

„ Nrising Prakash Misir 


. . 12 

0 

0 

Babu Bam Prasad Das 


. . 18 

0 

0 

Mahant Ohaturbhuj Bharti 


18 

0 

0 

Ali Khan 


18 

0 

0 

Chaudhuri Bamjit Singh 


IS 

0 

0 

Babu Manahar Singh 


12 

0 

0 

„ Bam Charan Singh 


.. 12 

0 

0 

• „ Kliurk Das 


12 

0 

0 

„ Baghu Nath Datta 


12 

0 

0 

„ Hirdya Narayau Siiha . . 


12 

0 

0 

Abdul Ilustoin 


12 

0 

0 

Munshi Kamriuddiu 


0 

0 

0 

Mohant llaragovind Das 


0 

0 

0 

Chaudhuri Ezarut Haq 


(i 

0 

0 

Babu Mohcndra Narayau Singh 


50 

0 

0 

Chaudhuri Muhammad Bakhsh 


50 

0 

0 


Total 

. . 320 

0 

0 


“ These havo been regular subscribers since 1st January 18(54, and have been the means 
of ai fording a free education to a dozon lads of respectable but poor parentage.” 

A surveying master for this school is much noedod. 

The Oilieiating Magistrate, Mr. Lockwood, has the following remarks on Monghyr 
higher school : — 

“ The Committee concur with tho remarks expressed by the head-master regarding the 
uniform good conduct of tho under- masters. 

“ Regarding the head-master, BabuAghorey Cliandra Mukhopndhyay, from what I have 
s(»en of him, I am certainly inclined to give him a very high character. lie appears to be a 
thoroughly competent man, and lie points with very proper pride to his two sons, both of 
whom write it. a. after their names, educated under him at the zilla school. 

u Tho members of tho Committee* of Public Instruction take great interest in the welfare 
of this school. They hold thoir meetings regularly, and examine the boys from time to time, 
and have at all times expressed much satisfaction with its progress.” 

Tho head-master farther reports : — “ The changes during the year have been as 
follows : — 

“(1) The abolition of the post of second master immediately following that officer’s 
absence from duty on leave, and the reduction of the classes from seven to six. 

“ (2) The abolition of tho post of Bengali and Sanskrit teacher, and his subsequent 
retention as Hindi teacher. 

“ (4) Tho abolition of tho post of Urdu teacher when the study of Urdu in Beliar schools 
was prohibited by Government orders. i 

“ (4) Tho abolition of the oflice of clerk and librarian. 

u (#)] The entertainment of six pupil teachers for the two lower classes paid out of 
the savings effected by abolishing the socond master and clerk. 

“ Of these changos the second lias been an unpopular moosuro with tho Bengali residents 
of the station, who prefer giving their children instruction in Bengali instead of Hindi, as 
arranged hero at present. Tho circumstances of these residents, it is reported, are not so 
favorable as to enable thorn to send their children to any school in Bengal where Bengali 
is taught along with English. Tho pupil teacher system adopted since February laBt is like- 
wise unpopular with all classos of people who havo their children in tho two lower classes 
of the school. The pupil teachers thoreforo entered on their duties under considerable dis- 
advantages. As yet tlioir teaching has not attracted many new boys, although, as already 
statod, tho rate of lee for those classos has boon reduced from lie. 1-4 and 1 to 8 annas each. The 
increase of twenty-eight boys adverted to in paragraph 4 of this report has been chiefly in the 
upper classes. Allowing the system, however, fair and longer trial, .1 will make it a subject 
of a future report.” 

I havo alroady expressed my opinion that tho abolition* of the seoond mastership was 
a gravo error, and I doubt whether the Committee havo not excoedcd their powers in 


* Tho Locd) Committor of Mongliyr scorn to take more interest in their work than those of any other district. — Com. 
tnissionor. 

1 1 concur with the Inspector in holding that this arrangement of the Committee is not a happy one. Tho qualifications of 
the second muster should he much on a par with that of the head -mas tor. _ The Committee should sec it they cannot restore 
flic abolished second mastership, doing away with the last teacher’s place in lieu of it. 
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making an organic eliango like this in the constitution of the school without the express 
sanction of the Government. Moreover, I am inelinod to think that the Inspector of 
Schools, who is ex-officio member of the District Committee, should bo allowed an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion on ail important mattors to be brought beforo the Committee. 

13y the abolition of the socond mastership on lis. 50, the third master on Rs. 40, 
Bubu Mahendra Nath Ghosh, occupies tho next placo to the head-master ; that is, a teacher 
on Rs. 40 is considered competent to teach the class immediately below the first class 
taught by a head-master on Rs. 150 a month, with a free house, and to take the head- 
master’s placo in his absence. 

The report made by me on this subjeot at the request of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion was as follows : — 

“ I cannot recommend the abolition of the second mastership on Rs. 50 p month, 
when other higher schools find it necessary to provide second masters on Rs. 75 to 100 a 
month. I see from the budgot estimate that tho head-master’s salary is set down at Rs. 175 
a month. In tho prosent state of tho funds it sooms necossary in the interests of the school to 
provide in the first instance a second master on Rs. 50 to 80 a month, aftor allowing Rs. 150 
a month for tin! head-master. When this has been dono, and a third mastership created on 
Rs. 50 to 60 a month, tho hood-master’s salary might be further raised to Rs. 175. At 
present the second master’s salary, Rs. 50, would bo found, if the proposed estimato be cut 
down, as follows : — ” 


“ Excess estimated for head-master’s salary 


Monthly, 
lis. 
... 25 

“ Ditto third master’s „ 

... 

... 10 

u Add saving of the office clerk’s pay 

... 

35 

... 15 


“ Total 

... 50 


* “I observed similarly that tho “ sanctioned salaries” of tho prosent fourth and fifth masters, 

whom it is proposed to promote to third and fourth teacherships, are set down at Rs. 10 and 
5, more than the salaries assigned to them by the Education Department.” 

Return of Race of Teachers of Higher and Middle Schools. 



i madan teachers, five Bchari-Uiudns, six Bengali-]! indus, and one Mabratta. 
Tho next table shows the race of pupils of the same schools. 
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Return of Race of Pupil* s of Higher and Middle Schools. 




lltGHKH School. 




Minm.w Schools. 







Government. 


Government. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 
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5 
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S3 
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.2 

u 

ot 

JS 

at 

1 

P 

.2 

M 

•a 

k 

P 

3 

o 

■£ 

2 

*3 

1 

3 

•2 

3 

■y 

s. 

2 

p 

rt 

I 

3 

3 

"3 

o 

I 

CIS 

•c 

ce 

*3 


PQ 

5Q 

u 

W 

H 

S3 

PS 

CQ 


W 

< 

H 

K 

£ 
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Hindus— 
















Brahmans 

26 

12 



38 

10 

22 

3 




25 


1 

l 

Khetris or Kshutris ... 


5 



5 

19 








1 

1 

Vaidyas 

7 




7 


IS 





IS 




Kayasthns 

8 

SO 



47 

00 

19 

1 

... 



20 

4 

5 

9 

Navasaks 

7 




7 


12 

3 




15 




Kai hart lias 

Souarbanias 

... 





07 

3 


... 



3 


’2 

’ *> 

Other castes above tho 
















lowest 

2 

22 



24 

18 








10 

10 

Total of Hindus ... 

50 

7M 



12S 

174 

7t 

7 




HI 

4 

25 

29 

Muhammadans— 
















Shifts 


5 



5 

0 


1 




1 




Kunis 

2 

38 



40 

91 


2 



... 

i 

2 

: ... 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Total of Muhammadans 

2 

13 



45 

07 


3 



... 

3 


3 

i 

CHRISTIANS 








1 

" " 1 

20 





1 

Protestants 


o 

1 


3 



... 

8 

5 





Roman Catholics 



... 

1 

1 




** 

5 





- 

Total of Christians... 


2 

1 

1 

4 

i 




10 


5 

40 



> 

Otiikes 

4 




1 

4 











(■HAND Total 

5rt 

123 

1 

1 

181 

” i 

71 

1 

10 

10 

25 

5 

121 

i 

4 

28 

32 


From tlie table of creed and social position of the pupils given below, it appears that in 
tho higher school there were 128 Hindus to 45 Muhammadans, besides 4 Christians and 4 
others, of whom 145 belonged to the middle class, 80 to the lower, and (> to the upper; 
while middle vernacular schools had 208 Hindus to 100 Muhammadans, of whom 71 belonged 
to the middle class, 282 to the lower, and none to the higher. 


Return of Social Position and Creed of Pupils. 


Higher School ... Government ...■< Ditto ditto miildlo 


CPupilH 

i Ditto 
I 

L Ditto ditto lower 


Middle Schools ... 


Government 


Aided 


l Unaided 


1 Ditto ditto lower 


1 Ditto ditto lower 


{ 


Ditto ditto lower 



tr 

1 7 

! 3 

1 1 
c 

5 

90 

« 

7 

cc 

Sz 

c 

i 

1 

1 

1 5 


3 

3 

1 


f. 



107 

31 

3 

4 

145 



is 

11 

1 


30 

Total ... 

12S 

45 

1 

4 

ISl 



43 j 

10 



59 



131 

81 



212 

Total 

it71 

97 


... 

271 


■u | 

2 i 

32 


95 



_L 

s 


29 

Total 

« : 

3 j 

in 


i 1 ** 


1 .2"! 
| 

f““ 

... | 

1 " 

i~~ 

i 12 

• 

_iL_j 

3 ! 



20 

Total 

* 1 
1 

«» j 



32 


Tho next table shows the number oi pupils in three stages ot instruction. 
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Return shotting the Class of Instruction in the month of March 1873 . 


Upper Stack. 


Middle Stack. 


Primary Stage. 


Comprising pupils who 
I have readied a 
standard equivalent 
to that of 1st and 
2nd classes of a 
school teaching the 
University Entrance 
Course. Well pre- 
pared pupils are 
usually two years in 
this stago. 


Class of Schools. 


Comprising all 
pupils who are 
not enumerated 
in the otbor 
columns num- 


lliglier School ... Government 


Middle Schools 


Boys ... 

ist 

61 

Boys ... 

271 

f Boys .. 

108 

9 

(.Girls’ ... 

16 


Total ... 

124 

9 

Boys ... 

32 


Well prepared 
pupils are usual- 
ly four years in 
this stage. 

• 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
oasy sentences in 
their mother 
tongue. 

2 

3 

120 


111 

83 

50 

40 

3 

13 

62 

53 

i 

16 

! 

0 


Comprising pupils who have not 
attained the standard of the 3rd 
class tf a school reading the 
vernacular scholarships 
course. Pupils are 
usually four years 
in this stage. 


Cannot read. 


stand cosy 
sent on cos in theii 
mother tongue. 
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PURNEAH DISTRICT. 

According to the census this district covers 4,957 squaro milos, and has a population of 
1,714,795 souls, — Hindus 1,022,009, Muhammadans 690,149. Of this total 2,588, or above 
ono-seventh per cent., were at school on 31st March 18T 3 , according to the returns; 1,496 
Hindus and 933 Muhammadans. 

* The number 6f schools of eaoh class, the number of pupils in attendance, the languages 
taught, the cost of educating each pupil, the proportion contributed respectively by the 
Government and the people, and the total outlay during the year, are exhibited in the 
subjoined table. 
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Primaky Schools. — The Officiating Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, reports 

“ The number of pathsalas opened in the district on Maroh 31st was 115. Of these the 
Deputy Inspector says that 105 already existed* * * § before the new rulos came into force.” 

Of this number, according to the Doputy Inspector’s report, 48 are in the sadr sub- 
division, 25 in Arrariah sub-division, and 43 in Kishenganj sub-division. 

“ I thought it was much better to find out and subsidize existing institutions, to which 
the people were accustomed in preference to bringing a young boy from some training school 
into a remote country village, where he would have to begin everything afresh. I was induced 
to tako the course from porsonal inquiries made in the mofussii, and from complaints which 
camo to my ears that the old ‘ gurus’ were being turnod out. 

“ We havo not yet tried the experiment of bringing gurus into the sadr station to be 
trained, but I do not anticipate much difficulty in getting them to submit to this .condition, 
to which all who havo accepted tho Government pay are bound, .if only they are treated with 
ordinary civility, kindness, and firmness. 

“ My great difficulty has been to arrango for the punctual payment of the gurus. I havo 
hitherto employed the police, f and in failure of any better agency, must continue to do so. 

“ The pay I have fixed at Rs. 5, 4, 3, and sometimos as low as 2. 

“ In the tables drawn by the Deputy Inspector of Schools, the fees paid by the boys and 
the various presents of clothes and food made to the village masters aro not taken into 
account. I calculate that the pay of a village schoolmaster varies from Rs. 7 to 12 per 
mensem. Mr. Rattray’s remarks on this head are worthy of remark, lie says : — ‘ In addi- 
tion to the Government grant some of these schools are aided by local grants ranging from 
4 annas to Rs. 2-8, besides this money the teachers recoives an anna from oaoh boy at tho 
end of the month. It is also the custom to present offerings to the Goddess of Wisdom, and 
very many of the boys present a pice and some rice or sweetmeats every Saturday. Thoso 
offerings swell the income considerably ; crediting all these items, each guru receives on an 
average about Its. 7 a month He also probably lives at the expense of tho principal man in 
the village, the man who takes an interest in the school and provides a house.’ 

“ The subjects taught at these pathsalas are at present roading and writing Hindi in 
tho Kaithi and Nagri character and simplo accounts, and this is all, we can attempt till wo 
can get tho gurus to attend tho training class. For the present it is enough. 

“ Now that the peoplo have heard that Urdu— Persian as they call it — is not to bo used 
in ourj courts, they are not anxious to learn it. As long as summonses, notices, &c., were 
published in Hindustani it was only natural that the people should wish to loam tho character 
and the language, not only with a view to obtaining appointments in the polico and other 
departments under Government, but also for their own protection. 

“ The number of pupils on the rolls on March 31st, 1873, was only 2,584, or 1*8 per cent. 
Wo must not, however, forget that there are still many schools in the district which have 
not been enumerated in any census or taken into any account whatever ; there are especially 
a large number of boys who receive a very fair education from tho gurus who aro employed' 
as private tutors to the .<ons of the richer classes, many of whom are, I hoar, scattered about 
tho country. 


“ In the report for 1870-71, the latest record from which information is available, we find 
that only 178 pupils were receiving instruction from schools aided or supported by Govern- 
ment in this district, whereas in this year the attendance at the zilla school alone is 110.” 

There is a serious mistake here. The total numbor of boys at school, according 

to the returns, was 3G3 in tho year cited, as shown in tho 
margin, (a) 

In the following year tho number of pupils returned was 
1,558, as shown in the extract from tho General Report for 
1871-72 quoted, in tho margin, (b) 

The number of pupils belonging to the English higher 
school was only 03 ; tho remaining 47 pupils belonged to 
tho vernacular middle and training schools amalgamated 
with the higher English school in March 1873. 


(a) Higher School ... 

48 

Normal Schools 

11 

Middle Schools 

... 2t;s 

Primary School 

88 

Total 

... 3«3 

(b) Higher School 

62 

.Middle Schools 

... 270 

Normal Schools 

20 

Primary Schools 

... 1,210 

Total 

... 1,658$ 


Mr. Kemble continues: — “Of the classes who attend tho schools, wo find that 75 
per cent, come from tho poorer olassos, 23*7 from the middlo classes, and 1*3 from the upper 


* Tho modus operandi has not boon the same everywhere. In Monghyr pathsalftH were established almost entirely at 
villages when* there did not exist any, and in Purnc&h whero they already existed. In Uhugulpur a middle courso was 
followed. — Commissioner. 

f Under Government orders No. 1280 of the 27th Mnrrh last, the question of the payment ».f the salary of the gurus was left 
to the discretion of the Magistrate. In this district the number of Sub* Inspectors nut being sufficient, the pcTco arc employed 
m distributing grants. — Commissioner. 

X The popular opinion with regard to this subject m very satisfactory. With the exceptions of pleaders, muk tiers, and 
Muhammadans of the sadr station, all the people are said to be glad of the proposed change.— Commissioner. 

§ This number did not include unuided pathsalas which would nut furnish returns.— Inspector. 
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classes. Of what are called the poorer classes, about 60 per cent, are agriculturists. Of 
the total, agriculture and land supply 54'3, trade 42*6, Government and private servico 
(H, and 14 per cent, comes from other sources, such as mukhtiars, &c. 

“ Tho examination for primary scholarship has not yet been held. 

" groat difficulty I think wo have to contend* with is the apathy, if not positive 
opposition, of the zemindars and other leading men in tho villages. They, like othors in 
other countries, afe opposed to any movement for giving an education to the people. I 
havo. tried to induce them where they will not give grants of money to build school-houses, 
and in this I have been in some cases successful. I would, in fact, in many cases rather 
havo a neat school-house built than have a grant of money promised which perhaps would 
not be paid. If a putnidar or loading man in a village builds a houso, the school is called 
after him, and he gets some kadar among his neighbours which he would not obtain by 
giving money merely, and thus he and his dependants take more interest in the undertaking. 

“I have lately heard a* report from one village that wo are sending all the boys to school 
with the intontion of making them all sepoys, but this I merely look on as one of those 
silly rumours which are always going about the country. I, as far as I havo seen myself, 
bolievo that the real intentions are generally understood and appreciated.” • 

Tho officiating Deputy Inspector, Munshi Dwarka Prasad, furnishes a carefully drawn 
up and elaborate report, in which ho has combined in a tabular form full particulars of 
tho 115 pathsalas subsidized up to the end of tho official year, showing which pathsalas 
existed before, and which are new pathsalas, the amount of grant made to each pathsala, 
with the date on which it was mado, the number of pupils in each school, the language 
taught, the number of pupils who can read, write, and count in their niothor tongue, tiio 
number who cannot, and the castes and professions of the pupils attending each school. 

It appears from this table that only 10 of tho newly-aided 115 pathsalas aro new path- 
salas, and that the number of pupils who were ablo to read, write, and count was 640, against 
1,587 who could not. 

“ The Deputy Inspector notes that there are 25 pathsalas in Arrarya sub-division, 24 
pathsalas and 1 9 muktabs in the sub-division of Kishenganj, and 47 pathsalas in the sadr 
sub-division.” And he supplies a table of tho number of schools in each thaua classified 
according to their merits; 41 schools aro classed as “fair,” 20 schools, “moderate,” 
26 schools, “ indifferent,” and 20 schools, “ bad.” 

Of Munshi Kamla Prasad,* the Sub-Deputy Inspector, the sub-divisional officer, 
remarks: — “ With so zealous and indefatigable a Sub-Inspector as Kamla Prasad, matter 
must progress. He lias worked vory hard and it is in a great measure owing to this that even 
25 schools havo been started” The Deputy Inspector, however, does not report so 
favorably of Munshi Kamla Prasad. Thus tho Deputy Inspector writes — “ Though constitu- 
tionally energetic and painstaking, yot his performances are not such as I should have 
expected from his capacity. Ho does not carry out tho instructions of his immediate superior. 
His annual report, which reached me too late, is meagre, and offers nothing worthy of 
extract.” I see from the Deputy Inspector’s report that the number of miles travelled 
by Munshi Kamla Prasad was only 1,636, while the Sub-Inspector* of Kishenganj, Munshi 
Kali Sahai, travelled 2,358 miles, and the Deputy Inspector, 2,182 miles. 

Of eleven pathsalas which I examined in the sadr sub-division, the best wero 
pathsalas previously established by the department under toachers from our middle verna- 
cular schools. * 


Tho following oxtraets are taken from my examination notes : — 

“Tho toachor is a pupil of Qasba middle Vernacular 
arishat pathsala. school ; 30 boys present, all banyas ; discipline, fair. Five boys 


Madarghat pathsala. 

can multiply up to 4J times ( dhuncha ). Throe boys know kharid bikri (commercial arith- 
metic). 

This is the best of the pathsalas I examined. It is a 
amba pathsala. good school. There is dicipliuo here, and maimers and 

intelligence. Thirty pupils on the books. Three boys up to kharid bikri , tho most advanced 
stage in the native system of arithmetic. Tho pupils read Nagri, 14 pages. Itoadiug, fair: 
meaning of words, middling ; explanation, fair. 

Seventeen boys presont. No boy knows tak dam (multiplying by half annas), nor land 
M ... measurement according to tho Nativo system ; six boys can 

lwani pathsala. multiply up to 1£ and 2J times. .Only ono boy can read 

Nagri. All the boys very dirty. The guru says they had not time to wash and be clean. 
Gave a lecture on the advantages of cleanliness. My audience aequiesco theoretically. 

M .. Consists of 4 boys, who learn Persian only ; ono hoy mid- 

mmi &u mt} * ling ; one boy knows nothing. No arithmetic and no llindus- 

* , tani taught. 

y - — 11 - — 

* An extract from these remarks will be sent to the Vice-President with a request to account for the difference in opinion. 
If the Sub-luspoctor 11 does not curry out the instructions of his immediate superior,” he should he turned out.— Commissioner. 
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V 


Eighteen hoys present; 

Tikapur pathsala. 

Babu Ham Chand’s muktab. 


eight boys can multiply up to 1J times. Only one boy 
answered the question, “ What is the area of a field 13 
cottahs by 10. 

This is a private muktab in tko city, held in the house of 
the proprietor who is sarishtadar of the Judgo’s Court. Six 


boys road Persian in this muktab— three Muhammadans and three Hindus.,, 


Basaiitpur pathsala. 

what is tho prico of 1^ soers ? 


Three boys up to kharid bikri (practice). No boy could 
answer tho following question, — “ At 1| Its. for 1\ maunds, 


If the question had boon — “ At one maund for one rupee, how many seers for one 
iinna ? ” tho answer would have been given quite pat according to the empirio rule or table 
which is learnt by heart, viz. one rupee per maund is 2| seers for one anna, 5 ‘soers for 
2 annas, &c. But the principle of the rule, ris. as one anna is 18 timos less than one rupee, 
so also tho number of soers for one anna must bo 16 times loss, i.e. |£=2| seers, is not 
understood, becauso it has never been discussed, and the end of all knowledge, mental disci- 
pline is missed, ^or tho minds of tho pupils aro not exercised. 

I know that in making the above remarks I am running tho risk of being misconstrued. 
Unfortunately the department has given too much causo for the reproach of under- 
valuing and neglecting practical* knowledge though its porsistent demands for industrial 
schools for tho masses is one great fact in its favour. I think, howover, that to advocate tho 
importance of rational teaching and mental disciplino need not bp to under-rato practical 
knowledge, because in fact there can be no thorough theoretical knowledge or generalization 
without a preliminary course of instruction in practical knowledge. I have always main- 
tained that tho practice should go before tho theory in every branch of school instruction, 
because (1) it is the natural process by which all knowledge is acquired, and (2) the theore- 
tical is simply unintelligible without the practical. But I contend only that wo should 
not stop where wo must needs begin. Undoubtedly tho simple practical arithmetic of 
every day life is the first thing to be learnt, for tho simple reason that man must eat to 
live. But if this same knowledge, and the readiness with which a certain class of sums are 
worked out by native methods, can be attained in a moro rational and interesting as well 
as shorter way, this way should be kept in view and adopted wherever it is possible to 
adopt it. To teach this better method will bo tho office of the guru training school. 

“The mahajani and bazar accounts and multiplication tables of tho pathsalas, are 
not” says the Deputy Inspector “efficiently taught by the gurus.” I have frequently 
proved this by the examinations I have held. In towns and largo villages the gurus are 
more efficient. 


The muktabs,t however, are the chief difficulty. The course consists of Persian only ; 
the Meanjis are mostly incompetent, the text-books aro often ill selected, and the mode of 
teaching is intensely mechanical. But they are wedded to their old ways, and thoy refuse 
to introduce new subject and better methods. A knowledge of Porsian ( padshahi zaban 
or court language) is the distinctive accomplishment of a native gentleman. Arithmetic 
is for banias and tradesmen. 

Of pathsala gurus, the sub-divisional officer, Mr. Itattray, remarks. — “ The gurus are 
as a rule quite ignorant of tho printed Devanagri ; ttieir knowledge is confined to tho Kaithi 
Hindi , and this, I think, is very much preferred by all classes.” 

Competent teachers are hard to got in Pumeah. Tho guru training class will supply 
teachers for primary schools, if this training claw is put under a competent Superintendent , 
■rh<> is familiar with the language and the principles of teaching . Such a Superintendent would 
have been the head-master of the abolished Training school, Munshi Futteh Bahadur, who 
was judiciously put in charge of the Vernacular department of the amalgamated highor and 
Normal schools by the Vice-President of the District Committee, Mr. Kemble. But Munshi 
Fatteh Bahadur has since resigned the post of second master of Purneah higher school, whero 
ne was getting only Its. 50 instead of Its. 75 a month, which ho drew as hoad-master 
of the abolished Training school, and I have failed to find any ono qualified to take his place. 

Then there arc the middle Vernacular schools for which trainod teachers will be wanted 
as vacancies arise. Bhagalpur Training school might supply such teachers ; but Purneah 
is notoriously unhealthy, and men won’t go to Purneah to be laid up half tho year with fever, 
and perhaps lose their lives in tho end. 


* Certainly practice should precede theory, particularly at tho first outset of a new system, and whero the mental capacity 
or th" people is too feeble to understand the Utter. We cannot have a regular practical system of education carried out till a 
sufficient supply of teachers has been trained up. The training schools therefore require our best attention. , t „ 

t The time is not perhaps far distant whon we shall sco mule tabs, particularly in the interior, gradually giving way to 
pathsalas. Persian or Urdu is learnt more on account of its being tho court language, and the only tneans of sectirixig era* 
ployraent under Government than for any other objoet. Meanwhile the principle wart very cIohtIv laid down in the Government 
orders that before a muktab could be aided, it must adopt a system of touching that would be really useful. — Commissioner. 
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The Deputy Inspector continuos : — “ Proper accommodation for the pathsalas is needed. 
At present many pathsalas are hold in out-houses and in open verandahs, and sometimes 
in the open or under the shade of trees. 

“ I gladly remark here that though we have not fettered the discretion of gurus to main- 
tain any strict discipline in their pathsalas, yet ih6 irregularities and disorders which 
formerly prevailed in them aro groatly discouraged since they were brought under depart- 
mental inspection/ Some of the gurus were long accustomed to desert their pathsalas and to 
go away without notice when and whore they pleased ; but now they are in their place 
doing their propor work.” 

The table given below shows the number of miles travelled by the Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors, the numbor of schools under inspection, the number of visits paid to each, and tho 
number aid value of books sold during tho year. 
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Tho number of visits paid to tho schools do not exceed the lew fimiro noted in the column 5 of this table, that is. 105. If it were 
possible for 1110 to visit 118 pathsalas even once in my quarterly inspection, the number of visits paid to them in one year would have 
been exactly four times greater tl»s 11 the number of nathsalas. 

It must be noted, however, that tho system of aided pathsalas was only introduced in December 1872. 


The Deputy Inspector submits a very long list of names of the friends of education. 
Education ought to go ahead fast in Purneuk under such auspices. Tho next year’s report 
should be interesting. 

The table given below shows in one view tho number and race of pupils and teachers of 
primary schools, the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans at school, the courso of instruc- 
tion, and the numbor able to read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. Tho 
number of Hindu pupils was 1,272, and of Muhammadans, 852. .Of the total number, (555 
wore returned as able to road and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. 


Robin) showing* the Number and Have of Teachers and Pupils in Primary Schools. 
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Middle Vernacular Schools. — Mr. Kemble reports : 

“The'so schools are at Qasba, Arrarya, and Dholbhajja ; I have visited all of than. I 
was pleased with the manner in which the pupils wore taught in tho two former, but at^ 
Dholbhajja I saw nothing but failure. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools . 

* “ At Qasba tho school is attended by the sons of the mahajans and rice merchants 
of that important mart, and I was much pleased when I visited tho plaoe, by the interest 
evidently taken in their duties by the masters.” 

The Deputy Inspector says : — “ This school has made great progress under Pandit 
Prithi Pal Pando, who commands the respect of his pupils and of tho inhabitants. 

“ Tho number of pupils on tho rolls at tho end of the year was 100, against G6 at tho 
corresponding date in tho preceding year. Eight boys were sent up to the Yernaoular 
scholarship examination, but I regret to say, that contrary to my expectation, all passed in 
tho third division only.” 

In tho year before only four pupils passed. 

“All tho subjects of the courso are taught in simple Hindi.” 

“ The pupils have been taught tho use of the piano table and prismatie compass, so 
much more readily learnt in their mother tongue.” 

i 

The Magistrate, Mr. Kemble remarks — 

“ I visited tho Qasba Modol school this afternoon, and found 8G boys present out of 
100 borne on the books — all Hindus. Examined a few boys in each class in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and the upper class in geography, and was much pleased with the answers 
given to my questions. The head-master, Pandit Prithi Pal Pande, has recently opened a 
class in surveying. I saw some plans prepared by the boys, the work is simplo but practi- 
cal. Tho master does not attempt to teach much, but he seems to teach well all that is 
necessary to give tho sons of traders, which most of the boys in the school are, a useful 
education. I noticed that tho boys who wero ready first with a correct answer to a simplo 
sum in proportion, worked it out by Native method, something like what we call practice. 
The boys all read Mahajani and write in Kaithi, tho very small boys with chalk on tho 
hardened ground, tho next highest class with a chalked-brush on a black board. All the boys 
appeal’ to be sons of well-to-do men, yet they only pay about four annas a month, the school 
being entirely supported by Government. Tho nead-master from Bhagalpur Training 
school appears to take interest in his work.” 

“ Munshi Fatteh Bahadur, head master of the abolished Training school, deliverod a 
lecture on Astronomy at this school — on tho shape of tho earth, the causes of day and night, 
tho seasons, &c.” 

This school has supplied many efficient teachers for pathsalas. 

“ My own examination notes confirm in some degree the favorable estimate of this school 
which has been just recorded. 

Of Arrarya the sub-divisional officer, Mr. Rattray, reports: — 

Maulvi Waris Ali took a very great interest in tho school, and it was owing to his 
exertions that so handsome a subscription was raised. People were given, to understand that 
Persian and English would be taught, and they readily subscribed. In December last thero 
were about 70 pupils attending. 

“ When tho recent Government Resolutions wero published, English and Persian were 
abolished, and Hindi exclusively introduced. For tho purposo of attracting a large number 
of pupils, the school was removed to Arrarya. It was, however, found that English and 
Persian having been replaced by Hindi, the majority of the old pupils kept away, and 
although perhaps GO boys attended the Hindi class^poople objected or 'refused any longer to 
subscribe. It was thus found compulsory to revert m a mnnnor to tho former state of things, 
and again introduce English and Persian. It is now proposed to pay tho English and 
Persian teachers from tho subscriptions! and the two Hindi teachers from the Government 
grant, but all the pupils will be required to attend the Hindi classes. Those who desire it 
will also be taught English or Persian.” 

“ There has been great difficulty in getting men to accept the appointment, and the few 
who are available in the Training schools of Behar object to Purnoah.” 

As I understand the Government Resolution, the Lieutonant- Governor does not object 
to Persian, provided the pupil can read and write his mother tongue with facility. 

Tho Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, writes as follows. — 

“ Visited the school at Arrarya with tho Deputy Magistrate, found 29 names in tho 
book, and 28 boys in attendance ; heard all the classes road Persian in which all appeared to 
take interest. The first class read pretty well, but only one boy worked out correctly a 
simple Rule of Three sum* No one in the first class said on what river Purneah was situated, 
and only ono knew that Calcutta was on tho Hughly. 

“ 1 am glad to find that a master has been ongagod to teach Hindi, and now hope that 
more Hindus will attend the school.” 

e 

• The remarks in the following few paragraphs show that this school is doing very well. Tho schooling fees should he 
raised, if possible — Commissioner. 

if t I approve of tho propels to tench English, Persian, nnd Hindi in this school, all the pupils being compelled to read 
Hindi ; and the English and Persian being made optional languages.— Commissioner. 
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Bhagalpur J Division — Purneah. 

Threo pupils passed the Vernacular scholarship examination in the third division. 

“ By the influence of the late Deputy Magistrate, Syud Waris Ali Khan, and his 
successor, Mr. Rattray, the amlas, rajas, and land-holders of the sub-division have willingly 
contributed to pay a subscription of Its. 521-8 for this year, for the support of the school. ,, 

Dholbajja. — Six pupils went up to the Vernacular scholarship examination. One passed 
in the first division, one in the second, and two in the third division. This is the first year in 
wkioh any pupil went up to this examination. 

Fever prevailed in this place for five months. Every teacher was prostrated, as well as 
other teachers who were sent to supply their places. Finally, when no competent head- 
master would accept this post, the first-class boys were sent to the middle Vernacular school 
at Purneah for instruction. The credit of thoir success at the Vernacular scholarship 
examination, therefore, belongs to the teachers of Purneah school. 

Mr. Rattray remarks : — “ There appears to be a great dearth of teachers in Behar. ,, 

Tho success of tho pupils has given Dholbajja school a good spurt, and the inhabitants 
now regard it with gauch affection and esteem. 

Aided Middle English School. — Mirza Muhammad’s school* in the city is a failure. 
Inefficient teachers — small attendance — smaller results. This has been tho history of this 
school during the eight years of its existence. Tho Deputy Inspector reports that ho visited 
tho school three times. Ho found very few boys in attendance, tho teachers negligent, and 
the pupils deficient. This school teaches up to the minor scholarship standard; but no boy 
has over been sent up to this examination. The pupils are especially backward in their 
vernacular and in mathematics. The Maulvi is a Persian scholar ; but ho has no notion 
how to teach, llo is no better than a Myan Ji of a private muktab. There is no classification. 
Every boy reads a different book, just as ho does in a muktab. 

My own examination notes are hardly less unfavorable than my reports of previous years. 

Purneah Higher School. — Tho head-master reports. — “ Of the total number of 110 
boys that were on tho rolls on the 81st March 1873, 03 received instruction in English and 
vernacular, and 47 in tho latter only. In J8G7-GS, the year before I assumed charge, tho 
number on tho rolls was 32 ; that is, during the last four years there has been an increaso of 
more than 90 per cent, over that of 1867-08.” 

The head-master takes credit for an addition of 47 pupils who learn tho “ Vernacular 
only under which designation are included tho pupils of the abolished Training and middle 
Vernacular schools, who were transferred to the higher English school in March 1873. 

Babu Kali Mohun Chauduri is fairly ontitled, however, to the credit of raising the 
number of pupils from 32 to 03 in four years. But it must be noted, that up to tho date of 
the amalgamation, according to tho quarterly return for tho previous quarter, ended Decem- 
ber 1872, tho number of pupils borne on tho rolls of the schools was 55. Eight of the 03 
pupils, therefore, are probably pupils of the training and middle Vernacular schools who have 
begun English since tho amalgamation. 

“ Schooling fees collected in 1807-68, amounted to Rs. 509 against Rs. 883-8-9 realized 
last year, that is, there has been an increaso of more than 73 per cent., during the last four year.” 

Tho head-master gives a comparative table of attendance and fees according to which 
tho attendance in Purneah school had increased 09 5 per cent., and tho fees realized 08 0 
per cent, in four years ; while the average rate of increaso in six other higher schools during 
tho same period was SJG’l and 39*4 respectively. 

The figures given in this tablo have been tested in ray office, and they have been found 
all wrong. For the increaso of 09*5 and 68 *6 per cent, claimed for Purneah higher school, 
read+ 18*84 increase, and — 8*10 (bereave; and, for 26*1 and 39*4 per cent, credited to 
other six higher schools, read 33*56, and 19*2 increase ; a widely different result from that 
shown by the head-master. 

This school has never enjoyed the popularity and status which it had up to December 
1863 under Babu Khctra Mohan Mukhurji, now a successful pleader in the Calcutta High 
Court. 

One pupil passed the Entranco Examination in tho third division. 

The annual examination was conducted by W. Kemble, Esq., Lockwood, Esq., 
T. Wycr, Esq., Babu Govind Grander Banurji, Babu Farbati Charn Doss, Babu Dwarka 
Prasad. 

The Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, writes. — “ Tho attainments of tho examinees were not 
satisfactory. It is worthy of remark that in dictation, arithmetic, and English literature, 
two boys of European extraction, Burke and Almoida, did best.” 

The head-master thinks that “ the boys would havo acquitted themselves moro credit- 
ably, if they wore examinod on the several dates appointed. A week or two passed away 
before a few subjects of one or two classes were taxen* up, then another interval of like 
duration elapsod before another class was examined, and so on ; literally tho annual exami- 
nation thus “ Dragged its slow length along.” 


• The Vice-President of the Education Committee will be asked to take measures for improving the status of this school. 
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Return of Race of Teachers of Higher and Middle Schools. 
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According to the above table in the amalgamated school, the only two Behari teachers 
belonged to tho late Training and middle Vernacular schools, while in the English higher 
school, besides tho Hindustani teacher, all tho English teachors were Bengalis. Hence it is 
impossible to get fairly intelligible and idiomatic translations in the Vernacular of the district. 
In middle Vernacular schools all the eight teachers were Hindustanis. 

The next table shows tho race of pupils of the higher, middle and Normal schools. 


Return of llace of Pupils of the Higher, Middle , and Normal Schools . 
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lihagalpur Division, — Purnenh, 

The tablo of social position and creed which follows presents no striking feature except 
that, while in middle schools 22 pupils are roturnod as belonging to the upper classes, no 
pupil of the upper classes appears in the higher English school. 


Return of Social Position and Creed of Pupils, 
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The next table shows the number of pupils in three stages of instruction : — 

Return showing the Class of Instruction in the month of March 1873. 
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SANTHAL PAEGANAS. 

According to the census, this distriot covers 5,488 square miles, and has a population of 
12,59,287 souls — Hindus 650,210, Muhammadans 79,786. Of this number, 2,307, or above 

• Them 1 belong to the Church Missionary O^skth per cent., Were at School On 31st March 1873, 
Society’? schools, from which returns have according to the returns j 793 Ilindus, 48 Muhammadans, 
not bc t n received. 497 Santhalis, 14 others, and S55* not specified. 

The number of schools of eaoh class, the number of pupils in attendance, the languages 
taught, the costofoducating eaoh pupil, the proportion contributed respectively by the Govern- 
ment and the people, and the total outlay during tho year, aro exhibited in the sub-joined table. 
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Bliagalpur Division — Santhal Parganas . 

Up to the olose of the offioial year no aided pathsalas under the pathsala scheme wero 
reported. The Deputy Inspector, as well as the two Sub-Inspectors for Bhagalpur and tho 
Santhal Parganas, wero required by the Magistrate of Bhagalpur to start tho pathsalas 
allotted to this district, and they could not be spared* therefore for the Santhal Parganas. 

Looking at the numerous sub-divisions in Bhagalpur and Santhalia districts, it was 
proposedf by the Officiating Inspector, Mr. Gordon, in his letter dated the 16th August 1872, 
that of the two Sub-Inspectors of Monghyr, the 2nd Grado Sub-Inspector should be trans- 
ferred to Bhagalpur and the 1st grade Sub-Inspector of Bhagalpur to Santhal Parganas. 
On the 80th September, however, there came out the resolution on education, under which 
the number of aided pathsalas, and the work of the inspecting agency wero greatly extended, 
and both Sub-Inspectors were required by the Magistrate of Monghyr, one for each sub- 
division. , 

Under Government Resolution of 7th January, tho subordinate inspecting agency was 
posted, as recommended by the Officiating Inspector, on 16th August, as above stated, and 
one Deputy Inspector was sanctioned for the Santhal district. No other provision was 
made for the accession of work under the now sohome. According to this Resolution, one 
of tho Sub-Inspectors of Monghyr should have been ordered to Bhagalpur, to replace the 
first grado Sub-Inspector of Bhagalpur, who had been posted to tho sub-division of Godda, 
Santhal district. He was retained, however, for the work to be done in Monghyr. Indeed, 
if he had been sent from Monghyr, the seventy-one aided pathsalas, reported to have been 
set up in Jamoi sub-division at the olose of the official year, would probably not have been 
started. Just as elsewhere, no work is reported from sub-divisions where a Sub-Inspector 
was wanting ; the loss to the Santhal district therefore has been Monghyr’s gain. 

On 15th February, Babu Gobind Chandra Sinlia was nominated Deputy Inspector 
of the Santhal district. On the 10th April, howover, after he had been but a few days in 
tho post, ho tendered his resignation on the plea of ill health ; and on the 20th April, Babu 
Giridhari Basu was nominated by the Inspector, and immediately appointed in his place. 

I believe tho work of setting up aided pathsalas has been actively proceeded with since, 
but no report of the progress made has been rocoived in my office up to this date, 30th 
Juno. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s report : — “ I was engaged on special duty, that is, the 
settlement of Pargana Iludweh, throughout tho whole of the Camping season, and only 
returned to head-quarters on the 1st instant. 

“ The aroa of the Santhal Parganas is 5,488 square miles, which is 631 square miles 
larger than Purnoah ; 1,611 than Bhagalpur; and 1,575 than Monghyr. The educational 
staff therefore will have to travel considerable distances, and I do not think we can efficiently 
manage without three Sub-Inspoctors, one for tho Deogliur and Godda sub-divisions, 
one for Itajmahal, and the eastern portions of Dumka sub-division, (Ambar and Sultau- 
abad), the third to supervise the schools in the sadr sub-division. ” 

As the field is partially occupied by two missions, as it is not in other districts, possibly 
two Sub-Inspectors might suffice, the sadr sub-division being managed by tho Deputy 
Inspector, who would exercise besides a general supervision over tho other sub-divisions. 
The distriot of Monghyr should, I think, have two Sub-Inspectors as before. Even one 
Sub-Inspector for each sub-division is perhaps hardly sufficient without an inferior grade 
of tlmna Inspectors, as pointed out by Mr. Campbell. 

Aidkd Church Mission Schools, Taljheri. — The Deputy Commissioner quotes the 
report of tho lievd. J. Brown, from which the following are extracts : — 

“In Taljheri itself there are four schools, viz., the training school, the practising 
school, the girls’ school and the infant school. 

“ The village primary schools were attended by 154 boys, and nine girls. 

“ In regard to the clioioo of Bengali as an alternative language, the Red. J. Brown 
observes : 4 1 would give Bengali precedence before Hindi ; it is more generally spoken 
than Hindi in the greater part of Santhal Parganas ; especially, tho Santlials are more 
acquainted with Bengali than Hindi, they having, very many of them, lately come from 
the southern districts of Birbhitm , Btuiknra, Sfc. Moreover, in Bengali we have more 
school book literature than we have in Hindi ; we cannot yet confine our teaching to Santkali, 
because it will be some long time before we got scientific books written in Santliali. 

• Tlio non-deputation of the Inspector from Bhagalpur (rathor from Monghyr) was not tho only cause why no work 
was done within tho year. The lato adminint rati ve changes in the l'argunas, and tho settlement work under tho m*w Santhal 
Regulation* fully occupied tho district officer’s time, and he was unable to give auy attention to matters of education. But 
I cannot wholly oxonorato Mr. Wood from all blame. If he had set the sub-divisioiml officers at work, tlie. e would have been 
at least some ptogress. — Commissioner. * 

f Tin* Gqyqrnmont orders No. 73 of the 7th January last, regarding tho distribution of inspecting agency, were received on 
the I2tli idem, and if tho Inspector had passed orders in time for the necessary changes to be carried out, as he should have done, 
the district officer would not have been without a Sub* Inspector. Certainly, Monghvr gained at the cost of the Parganas, and 
if additional Sub- Inspectors for tho former were necessary, the matter should ban* been referred ; hut under any circumstances the 
Government orders making the distribution should have been carried out to the letter and not neglected. I became aware of 
this neglect not until the year had long expired, whon I immediately passed necessary orders about the transfer,— Comwissionei . 
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IIihanpuk. — “ Tho Revd. H. Davis is in charge of this station. The boarding school is 
in a nourishing condition. It had 36 boys on the rolls on the 31st March 1873, against 
31 on tho same date of the previous year, tho average attendance being 30. Of tho 36 boys, 
25 were Santhals, nino Bengalis, one Paharia, and one Bhuryan. 

“ Thero were 14 village schools under the charge of the Revd. II. Davis. The 
total number of boys on the rolls, including the boys of the training school, was 214. 

Godda. — “The most important school in the sub-division is tho framing school at 
Pathra, the head- quarters of the Revd. A. Stark. 

“ The number of boys on tho rolls on the 31st March 1873 was 35, the avorage atten- 
dance being 24. Of the 35 boys, 33 wero Santhals and Paharias. Tho progress of the 
boys, during tho period under review, was most satisfactory and commondable. 

“ Through the kind exertions of Mrs. Stark, a girls* school was opened in the middle of 
March last. Seven boarders and four day-scholars attended the school on the 31st March last. 

“ In addition to the training schools, Mr. Stark had under his charge 20 village schools. 
Tho number of scholars in those schools, including tho boys of tho training school, was 520, 
of which number 8 were girls ; the average attendance being 335, or 64*42 per cent. Of the 
total number, £>20, 300 were Santhals, 8 Paharias, and 20 Muhammadans and 192 Hindus. 

“ Hindi * is tho chief language taught in all tho Godda schools. In some Bengali and 
also Santhali are taught. 

“ Tho total number of schools in the Santhal Parganas under the Church Missionary 
Society was 47 on tho last day of the year under report ; 956 boys and 38 girls attonded tho 
schools, the average attendance being 695, or 69*91 per cent. Tho. percentage of attendance 
is not very satisfactory. The Revd. Mr. Stark reports that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in securing the regular attendance of the pupils, and that a little improvement in this 
direction is expected during 1873-74. Government pays half tho expenditure on account 
of those schools/’ 

The Training school at Bonagaria had 59 pupils at the close of the yoar. “ In Feb- 
ruary last there were 110 pupils; but, in consequence of the want of funds, their number 
was reduced to 59, and the toacliers, from seven to four. 

“ In connection with this institution thero wero five villago schools, and the number of 
pupils 50 ; of whom five wero girls, eight Santhal converts, and tho rest Santhals. Ele- 
mentary subjects wero taught in Bengali and Santhali. 

“ The education imparted in most of the schools under tho Mission Societies was of a 
puro indigenous character, the object being to enable the boys to read, write, and work 
sums in the native way, in their own language, and in tho characters current in the district.” 

“ There were also five primary schools under the Revd. L. Skrofsrud on the last day 
of the year 1872-73; four of them being in Christian villages with Christian touchers. The 
peculiar feature of these schools is, that both young and old, male and female, study togother. 

“There were 27 pathsalas established under tho Indian Home Mission to Santhalia, as 
per Government order No. 2107 of tho 26th June 1872; 338 Santhal pupils were attending 
these pathsalas on the 31st March 1873, and wore taught in Bengali and Santhali. 

“ The Deputy Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur and Santhal Parganas, last year 
inspected some 15 pathsalas, attended by 101 boys. Instruction in all these was given in 
Hindi. No detail as to tho management or efficiency was given. 

“ The Extra Assistant Commissioner of Godda is the only ofTioiv* who submitted his 
report in time. The Extra Assistant Commissidaers of Doogbur and Rajmahal have not 
as yet sent, in their sub-divisional reports to this office ; and as my district report is now 
overdue, I am unable to wait any additional information thoso officers might have been 
able to afford mo. 

“The Extra Assistant Commissioner of Godda reports: that there wore on tho 31st 
March last, 48 indigenous pathsalas in his sub-division. In regard to tho manner in which 
these pathsalas were first started, the Extra Assistant Commissioner reports that in most 
eases a teacher was first employed to instruct tho children of some well-to-do residents of 
the village ; thoso who could afford it had tlioir children also taught. The languages 
taught in these pathsalas were Rorsian, Hindi, and Bengali. The fees are sometimes paid 
in money, and sometimes in kind. 

“ In the Durnka sub-division there were 61 indigenous pathsalas on the 31st March 
last, in most of which instruction was imparted in Bengali, that being tho current verna- 
cular of the sub-division. 

Dkooih r Suh-Di vision. — I examined four pathsalas in this sub-division. In Rohni 
pathsala, taught by Ham Charan guru, 41 students are on the roll ; three boys have loarnt 
Panwri tables, and up to 1 1 timeB 20; four boys can multiply up to 34 times 20. No 
buy has loarnt yet the half anna tables (tak dam). Those boys write Bengali. 


• l find from inquiries made that Hindi is suited for tho sub-division of Godda only, and lienguli for tho others'. Tlio 
t Santhal population, which is smaller than the Doshis, generally understand the latter. Thu Santhali, which is strictly not » 
written langtirtgp, cannot be* introduced. — Commissioner. 

f The uu. utter of existing pathsalas in the parganas is vary small. They call for no particular remarks. — Commissioner. 
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In Deogurh pathsala, taught by Buryad Lai guru, 15 hoys wore present out of 25 ; — 
throe boys can multiply up to 4 £ times 40. The others up to three times, six times, &r. 

In Deogurh school taught by Ram Lai guru, .‘16 boys aro on the rolls ; 1 6 boys present 
at the examination ; four can multiply up to 3 \ times 100. Tho rest are beginners. 

In Rohni pathsala, (unaided) taught by Sukh Lai Pande, are only eight boys, of whom 
five were prosont-. , This is a Sanskrit school in which the boys learn byakaran and jotish. 
The common bhdshd doos not pay, tho brahman pupils say. Arithmetic is not taught in 
this school. 

The tablo given below shows in one view tho number and raco of pupils and teachers 
of primary schools, aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Santhals at school, the course of instruction and the number able to read and write easy 
sentencesan their mother tongue. The number of Hindu pupils was 417, of Muhammadans 
20, and of Santhals 388. Of the total number, 140 were returned as able to read and write 
easy sentences in their mother tongue. 


Bcturn shotting the Number and llacc of Teachers and Pupils in Primary Schools. 


Sub-DiviNion of tlm 
district . 
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y, 

Sadr sub-division . i 12 


Ditto 
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Number and race; tho rol!il 0 „ tllo 31st 
of teachers. | March 1873. 
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388 
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Language and 
subjects taught. j 


.Bengali, Hindi, 
and Arithme- 
tic. 

Bengali Pri- 
mary Scholar- 
ship Course. 

Bengali and 
Sotithali. 


Knit hi Hindi, 
Hindi and 
Persian. 


Number of pupils 
who on the 3lst 
March ls73 
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L*«! 
ll'g* O! 
b-SS-^si 
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Ukmauks. 


121 


Hot 


10 


31 It 


Supported under orders of 
30th September 1872. 


lhreiving grant from Howard 
Fund. 


Established under Govern - 
luent. orclerN No. 2H*7. dated 
20th June 1872, and under 
management of Revd. 
Skrefsrud. 

Receiving no grant from 
Government. 


* Bengalis, but whether thoy aro Hindus or Muhammadans, is not mentioned. 

t The return, allowing how many pupils out of 388 pupils of 27 pathsalas under Mr. Skrefsrud, can read and write, and how 
many cannot, lias not yet been furnished. 

Middle Aided Schools, (English) Rajmahal. — “ There were 75 boys on tho rolls, 
22 Brahmans, 2 Khetris, 3 Vaidyas, l) Kayasthas, 17 Navasaks, 5 Kaibarthas, 9 of other 
castes, aud 8 Muhammadans. .> 

“Of 2 hoys sent up to the minor scholarship examination, 1 passed in the second 
grade and obtained a scholarsliip of Rs. 5 a month. 

Noni. — This school is situated in tho sadr sub-division of Dumka. The number nf 
boys on tho rolls on the last day of tho year under report was 3(>, against 48 on the 
samoday of the previous year; tho avorage attendance being ~6'1. Of the 36 boys, 8 were 
Brahmans, 2 Khetris, 30 of other castes, aud 1 Muhammadan/’ 

This school has not dono well. 

Amjarah. — “This school is also in the sadr sub-division of Dumka. It has lately 
been transferred from tho Birbhum to the Santhal Parganas district. It was established 
in Juno 1807, and was aided by Government in tin* same month of the succeeding year, 
with an allowance of Rs. 25 per mensem. It lias successfully sent up boys to the minor 
scholarship examination/’ 

Middle Vernacular Schools. — There fire two middle Vernacular schools — Mahagawan 
and Danra. From Danra school 5 pupils wore sent up to tfio vernacular scholarsliip 
examination. Two passed. 

Mahagawan school was not doing well according to tho Deputy Inspector’s report. 

Godda Bib-Division. — The following extracts are Jrom Mr. White’s report just 
received :-r-% 

•“ The school at Danra is at present held in tho kachari of tho zemindar. The zemin- 
dar somo time hack promised the Commissioner that he would build, at his own expense, 
a suitable scliool-houso. He has been very dilatory in carrying this promise into etleet, and 
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the boys attending the school are still without a school-house. It is reported that at last 
some attempt is being made at a commencement, and the zemindar writes that the school- 
house may, perhaps, be furnished by the end of May. 

“ As regards inspection, I have been more fortunate with the sohools belonging to the 
Church Missionary Society. I hate visited two situated in. the interior of the . district, 
and have paid more than one visit to the trainiug school which has been established at 
l’athra, throe miles from the sub-divisional head-quarters. The total number of scholars in 
the registers is 454. The average daily attendance is 353. 

“Amongst the boys are to be found Santhals, Paharias, Muhammadans, and Hindus ; 
there being 276 Santhals, 186 Hindus, 18 Muhammadans, and 7 Poharias.” 

A girls’ school has been opened with seven boarders, and four day scholars, all Christian 
converts. “Many Santhal women from curiosity come to see the school, and appear to 
interest thomselves in what goes on.” 

“I havo been much struck with the willingness with whioh the boys of Mr. Stark's 
school devote themselves to their studies ; they all soern anxious to loaip, and those of the 
first class in the Training school are very forward. The seoret of this, of course, lies in Mr. 
Stark being hiihself able to supervise the Teachers, but he is also liberal to his scholars, and 
does not fail to recognize the industry of those who do well. In the cold weather Mr. 
Stark holds an annual examination at every out sohool, and awards prizes of slates and little 
books, the former being much sought after. At the Training school an examination is held 
monthly, and prizes in money, which serve as pocket-money, from four to eight annas, aro 
given to those who are deserving of the same The examination day is brought to a close 
by the holding of athletic games and other out-door amusements. In the oold weather 
the boys aro provided with bats, balls, and stumps ; and cricket, after a Santhal fashion, is 
much indulged in. Thus an unity of good feeling is established ; the master cares for the 
boys and the boys for the master, and this is why it is that the boys of Mr. Stark’s school 
try to get on. 

“1 have seen none of the 48 indigenous pathsalas. It is difficult to Btate how they 
even became established. 1 am of opinion that in most cases a teacher was first employed to 
instruct the children of some wealthy resident of the village; those who could afford it, had their 
children taught also, and tho children of those who could not afford to pay fees were not taught 
at all. There aro two pathsalas only in which the number of scholars reach up to twenty- 
four. In the majority ot these schools the numbor of pupils rarely exceeds eight, and in 
some thero are not moro than threo. The schooling fees are charged at any rate from two 
annas to ono rupee. Tho languages taught are Persian, Hindi, and Bengali ; the hours of 
attendance are most irregular, and supervision over tho schoolmasters nil. 

“ On the 29th March last, 1 received instructions from you to open out eighteen primary 
pathsalas at villages in which no pathsalas have ever existed. The time which has elapsed 
since then has been too Bhort to admit of my being able to start thete schools. At oarh 
school is required the services* of a guru, and the appointment of gurus must be attended 
with some little delay. I have issued a notice in the Jcachari informing the public, that 
pathsalas are about to her started at certain villages, and have called upon those who wish to 
accept tho office of guru to present thomselves before me. I have also sent a copy of this 
proclamation to each village at which a pathsala is to be opened. By this means I hope 
to bo able to fill up a list of applicants, to appoint those who appear tojbe suitable for employ- 
ment and who reside in the vicinity of tho villages, tand to leave the weeding of them to be 
done by Deputy Inspectors of Schools. Up to date I have received no applications for the 
appointments, which has prevented mo from starting any of the schools. 

“ 1 have been several times asked by Santhals of all parts of the sub-division to give 
them schools, and I am quite sure of being able to find more villages in which the establish- 
ment of schools is looked for, 

Dkoohur Higher School : — “ Of 61 boys, 32 were Brahmans, 5 Vaidyas, 12 Kayasthas, 
5 Navasaks, 5 of lower castes, and 2 Muhammadans. 

“ The annual examination was conducted by the head-master of the school, with tho 
assistance of the junior teachers. It is to be regretted that tho sub-divisional officer was 
on his annual cold weather tour in the south of his sub-division, and unable to attend the 
examination. 

“ Of throe boys who were sent up to the Entrance Examination, two passed in the third 
division. 

“ I have directed the i school committee to introduce gymnastics, if the services of a proper 
teacher can be obtained.” 

The head-master, Babu Thakur Das Itakhit, reports that the Bengali classos “ failed to 
acquit themselves satisfactorily.” This failure is owing to the inefficiency of the pandit of 
the school. 1 

. ■ U V 

* The Deputy OmmiisHioner’s attention will bo drawn to paragraph 11 of Government Involution, dated the 80th Hepteiiilier 
1872, and he will he directed toj Me that persons of the classes therein mentioned are uvuiled of as gurus. The Missionary 
Ti anting school* will no doubt, give biro a fair supply to start with.— Commissioner. 
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This report confirms my own impression os recorded in my examination notes. I would 
recommend that Pandit Biswambhar Sen be replaced by a more compotont teacher. 

Pakouh Aided IIighk School.— “ The number on the rolls on the 31st March 1873, 
was 81, against 52. on the same date of the previous year, the average attendance being 
63*91. Of 81 boys, 34 were Brahmans, 2 Khetris, 4 Vajdyas, 13 Kayasthas, 15 Navasaks, 1 
Kaibarta, 4 of other castes, and 8 Muhammadans. 

“ Out of 6 boys sent up to the Entrance Examination held in December last, 2 were 
successful. One obtained a second grade, and the other a third grade junior scholarship. 
This result is very satisfactory as compared with that of 1871-72, when six candidates went 
up for examination, but none were successful. 

“ It was reported last year that Babu Gopi Lai Pand<$ had * borne two-thirds of the 
entire expenditure of this school, and the whole cost of all necessary repairs and improvements 
to the school building/ Babu Go pi Lai Pande, since November last, has very liberally 
taken upon himself the payment of all fees of the boys attending this school, and is 
deserving of commendation for his liberality. 

" I have much pleasure in reporting that Babu Taros Chandra Pande, son of Babu 
Gopi Lai HandcS, was educated at this school, and succeeded in 1869, in passing the Entrance 
Examination, and has since always taken a lively interest in the wolfare of this school, which 
is immediately opposite his father’s residence, and is frequently visited and inspected by him, 
keeping the teachers interested in their work. lie is anxious to establish a gymnasium, and 
hopes to induce his father to do so.” 

Mohespur Aided Higher School. — “ The number of boys on the rolls of this school on 
the last day of the year was 62, against 70 on the same date of the previous year: the 
average daily attendance was 60. Of the 62 boys, 20 were Brahmans, 8 Khetris, 20 
Kayasthas, 3 Navasaks, 4 Sonarbanias, and 7 MuhammadamL 

“ I again would bring to favorable notice the liberality^f Baja Gopal Chandra Singh, 
Bahadur, in the maintenance of this school. The Itajah himself pays the foes of all the boys, 
and has also borne all nocossary expenses for repairs, &c., to the school-house. Tho majority 
of the pupils are also fed and maintained by him.” 

The table givon bolow shows that in higher schools all tho teachers were Bengalis ; in 
Government middle schools, all Hindustanis; in aided middle schools, eight Bengalis and two 
Beharis; in training schools, one Bengali to three Santhalis ; and in tho five lower schools, for 
which returns have not been yet received, there was ono Bengali to four Santhalis. 


Return of Race of Teachers of Higher , Middle , Lower and Normal Schools . 



Higher Schools. 

Middle Schools. 

Lower Schools. 
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Muhammadans— 
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3 

3 

l 

3 

4 
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... 



1 
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Grand Total 
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10 

4 

8 

2 

10 

1 

• 

1 

B* 

1 

3 

4* 


* The return showing tho raco of teachers of Taljhori, Godda, and Hiranpur Training schools. Taljhori girls* school, and 43 vtllwge 
lower schools under the Church Missionary Society, has not been received yet. 


The next table shows the race of pupils in the sanw schools. In the training and 
lower schools, for which returns have not oeen yot received, all are Santhals ; in middle 
schools there were 153 Bengalis to 47 Beharis, and no Santhalis; in higher schools 165 
Bengalis to 39 Beharis, and no Santhalis. 
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Return of Race of Pupils of Higher , Middle, Lower and Normal Schools . 



Higitrr Schools. 

Middle Schools. 

GovcAnncnt. 

Aided. 

1 

| Government. 

Aided. 



H rah mans 

Khotris or Kshctris 

Vaidjas 

Kayasthas 

Navasaks 

Kaiharthas 

Sonarbaniaa 

Other castes abov<» the lowest 


Muhammadans— 


ClIRIBTlANS — 

Protestants 

Others 


Grand Total 


• The return showing the race of remaining 96 pupils of Taljheri, Godda. and Hiranporo training schools; 850 pupils of 
43 village lower schools, and 9 pupils of Taljheri girls’ school, has not yet becu furnished by Revd. Mr, Brown, Secretary of Church 
Missionary Society. 

From the table of creed and social position of the pupils given below, it appears that in 
the higher school there were 187 Hindus to 17 Muhammadans, of whom 153 belonged to tho 
middle class, 4(> to the lower class, and five to the upper class ; in middle schools there were 
189 Hindus to 1 1 Muhammadans, of whom 83 belonged to the middle class, 1 15 to the lower 
class, and two to the upper class ; and in training and lower schools, for which returns have 
been not yet received, there were 03 Santhals (others) to 40 Christians, all of whom belonged 
to the lower class. 


Return of Social Position and Creed of Pupils. 
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Lower Aided 

Pupils belonging to lower classes 



8 

42 

50* 

Norma) Aided ... 

Ditto ditto 



38 

21 

59* 


• The return showing tho social position and creed of 90 pupils of Taljheri, Godda, and lliranpur Training School*, of nine 
pupil* of Taljheri Girl*' School, and or 850 pupil* of '13 village schools, under the Church Missionary Society, ha* not yet boon 
furnished. 

4 

The next table shows the number of pupils in three stages of instruction. 
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Return showing the Class of Instruction in the Month of March. 
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s andard of the 3rd plans nf a school rending 
the Vernacular scholarship's pnurso. Pupils 
urn usually four years in this stNgn. 
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('Government . 

. . Boys ... 

61 

10 

21 

20 

> 10 

Higher Schools < 






l Aided ... . 

.. Boys ... 

143 

25 

■to 

37 

41 

('Government . 

.. Boys ... 

44 


8 

16 

! 

20 

Middle Schools < 






(.Aided ... 

.. Boys ... 

166 


it 

57 j 

35 

Lower Schools .Aided ... 

Boys ... 

50 



1 

38 ! 
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f Boys ... 

80 



29 

i 

Normal Schools, Aidod ... -j 

! Girls ... 

29 



28 

| 

1 

L Total ... 

69* 



57 

| 2 


• Note.— Return showing the class of instruction given to 96 pupils of Taljhcri. Godda, and Iliranpur Training Schools, 
to 850 pupils in the -Vi village lower schools, and to nine girls in the Taljhcri girls* schools, under Church Missionary Society, baa net 
been s et furnished. 
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REMARKS BY Mu. G. N. BAllLOW, C.S.I., COMMISSIONER OF BHAGALPUR. 

2. The report, it will be seen, is elaborate and fairly exhaustive, and in general I concur 
with the views enunciated therein. I have, therefore, given only short marginal notes on 
such points as needed elucidation, and to theso I have added a fow general t remarks recorded 
at the foot of this letter. 

3. Prior to the receipt of the Inspector’s report, however, I had addressed the district 
officers of my division, calling on them to furnish me with accounts of tho progress of the 
pathsala scheme down to the present dato. I have, therefore, only to state the substance of 
theso reports, from which you will observe that affairs oontinuo on the whole in a very satis- 
factory condition. Tho dates to which progress has been shown in these reports are ; — 

Bhagalpur ... ... ... ^ 1 5th July 1873. 

Furncah ... ... ... ... Ditto. 

Monghyr ... ... ... 22nd July 1873. 

4. The Magistrate of Bhagalpur reports that at the close of the last official year 
there were 1 1 0 patlisalas in existence, tho number in the Bhagalpur and Banka sub-divi- 
sions being 56 and 48 respectively ; while thore wero only 12 botween Modhepur and 
8upol, on the north of tho Ganges. Since then 13 more patlisalas have boon added in tho 
Modhepura sub-division, and Government aid has also boon extended to 31 out of 64 
indigenous patlisalas in tho sadr sub-division, which were ascertained to have survived 
the census. Altogether then there ha vo been set agoing in this district 160 patlisalas, 143 
of which survive with an attendance of 2,389 pupils. The closing of 1 7 pathsalas may 
very likely be attributable only to tho coming on of tho Bhadoie sowing season, although 
the Deputy Inspector docs not specify tho cause, and I fear many more pathsalas will drop 
oft* during the rains (this season). This, however, doos not alarm mo greatly, as even in the 
higher Government schools, fed chiefly by the nou-agricultural population, tho attendance 
is thinnest in the rainy season and largest between January and May; but it is a ques- 
tion of importance, no doubt, in respect of the wolfare of pathsalas generally how 
this aspect of the matter — to wit, tho rise and fall, and perhaps at times, the temporary 
total interruption of attendance — is to be dealt with, and on this point I shall speak further on. 

5. The comparatively slight success in tho northern sub-divisions uoticod above is 
justly attributed to there being only one Sub-Inspoctor for two sub-divisional officers, but 
this inconvenionce will, 1 hope, be soon remedied. 

6. Still better results aro reported by the Magistrate of Furncah. According to a 
tabular statement furnished by him, 171 pathsalas were set agoing, of which 11 only have 
had to be closed, owing, in most cases, to tho sotting in of the ricc-sowing season. There 
are in actual existence 157 pathsalas, giving tuition to 3,241 pupils 89 6f these institutions 
are classed as “good,” “fair,” and “ moderate,” 05 as “ indifferent/’ and only 13 as 
“had.” In regard to these last 68 schools, tho Slib-Inspectors remark that every attention 
is bestowed on them, dnd it is hoped that their status will soon bo improved. Unlike 
Bhagalpur, the pathsalas are pretty equally distributed among the soveral sub-divisions, 
there being 66 in tho sadr sub-division, 00 in Arrarya, and 02 in Kislionganj. The 
Magistrate speaks favorably of tho Sub-Inspector of Arrarya, who seen?** to have bestowed a 
good deal of attention on the pathsalas under him^ there having been occasion to closo only 
one of them. Without disparagement to the officers concerned, however, T must say, that 1 am 
not very sanguine as to the continuance of this success. Some of the pathsalas are said 
to have been closed on account of tho death or sickness of the gurus ; and as tho fever 
season is close at hand, I fear many more will have to be (temporarily at any rate) given 
up for tho same reason. 

7. But the most marked success of all has been in Monghyr. Thero are at present 
existing no loss than 206 pathsalas (including 12 established under special orders upon 
Government and Court of Wards’ estates), with an attendance of over 4,000* pupils. Six 

schools have been closed for want of liouso accommodation. 
plieii T,1 ° nuTnber 1,as ,Jot In fact this matter has stood greatly in the way of the 

officers entrusted with tho carrying out of tho recent mass 
education measures. The Magistrate, howover, reports that tho difficulty is gradually 
wearing away. Though tho circular letters addressed to zemindars for aiding tho cause 
have hitherto failed to produce any effect (except in a vory few exceptional cases), yet the 
Magistrate hopes to be more successful in tho ensuing season, as he intends to enter himself 
iuto personal communication with the zemindars, and this is the only certain way (as lie 
rightly judges) of enlisting tho interest of these men. 

8. The ugly rumours so fufiy noticed by tho Inspector of Schools in his report, and 

to which he seems to attach too much importance, have died away. « • 

9. No report has been received from tho Santhal Farganas yet. Considering the 
• wild character of the country, and tho fact that the Deputy Inspector first appointed there 
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lihagalpur Division. 

resigned his post, and was only latoly sucoeeded by a now man, I do not think much has 
been achieved here. The matter will have my attention. 

10. Oil the whole, I am of opinion that our education movements have been a very 
fair success, in that under conditions more or loss unfavorable we have succeeded in carrying into 
practical effect the scheme of tho Government for the increased establishment of primary schools. 
In my opinion tho real work howover only now begins in a struggle to see whether the new 
schools can be fostered into real life until they become progressive institutions in tho country, 
or whether after a nominal existence they will dwindle and die out. Ido not desiro to 
conceal fora moment my opinion that tho presont existence of all these now schools is arti- 
ficial and attributable to the zeal and energy with which Government officers have labored 
in the cause, and the same attention must be bestowed for time to come in order to preserve 
them ; but if only they can be kept going long enough to admit of the Government offioers 
stirring up the interest be th of the zemindar and the people in the ease of each individual 
school, I feel very sanguine of success, for after all village schools or pathsalas are no novel insti- 
tutions with the people of this country. That there is in truth considerable apathy to be over- 
come on the part of the people, is evident from the difficulty which has been, experienced in 
inducing them to contribute something towards the maintenance of gurus. This is the great 
drawback to the guru’s post being attractive. If, as recommended in Government resolution 
of the 30th September, each village could supply its own gurus, the difficulty would not be 
nearly so great, as in such a ease ho could make his own arrangements with the parents who 
would sympathise more readily with one of themselves than with a stranger, even though 
the latter has the advantage of being trained in a training school ; but unfortunately it has 
often been found otherwise in practice. As matters stand, and if we have to send our own 
gurus, we must also make some sort of exertion to make their emoluments tolerably decent. 
To mako fees compulsory will, in the present state of the country, but serve to defeat our ends, 
and the only alternative course is that district and sub-divisional officers should, in tho course 
of their cold weather tours, and indeed whenever practicable, visit the school ; and moving 
about amongst tho people in a patient, sympathising tone, explain to them what the Government 
expects of them, and how far it is prepared to aid them. This is just the courso that is 
being pursued. 

11. I enclose herewith a list of the zemindars who offered help in carrying out the 
education measures, and who should in my opinion he thanked by Government. 

12. In conclusion I have to offer my warmest thanks to the Inspector and his sub- 
ordinates, as well as to tho district and Bub-divisional officers in the rc.gulat ion portion of 
this division, as they have all acted with a zeal becoming them, and have bestowed on the 
subject that steady and earnest attention which it deserved. 


General Remarks. 

The educational report for the yoar 1872-73 having been prepared by the Inspector 
of Schools is, in consideration of the nature of the subjects deal! with, naturally desultory 
and somewhat technical in character. It does not give a connected history of the great 
feature of tho year, >f the establishment of pathsalas, the difficulties that have been met 
with in the operation, and the way in wVieh they have been overcome ; as also the prospects 
of the whole affair from what may be called the district officer’s point of view. As such an 
account may be useful and interesting, and my connection with the district of Monghyr 
at the time tho work began there enables me to supply it, I place the following on record, 
merely premising that the experiences of Monghyr will certainly cover those of tho officers 
of other districts of this division; seeing (1) thnf by far the largest number of original 
schools liavo been established there; (2) that (in consequence no doubt) a heavier amount 
of opposition or indifference on the part of tho zemindars and people has there been encountered ; 
and (3) more difficulties have been reported, and either dealt with or still remain for disposal, 
here than elsewhere. 

Measures for establishing 35 pathsalas sanctioned under Government orders (July 1872) 
Preliminary arrangement* for establish- and 180 subsequently ordered in resolution of doth September 
inp pnthsuiu*. 1872, wore simultaneously entered upon m Monghyr in 

November last. At this timo I was district officor, and seeing that the matter was one in 
which the presence of personal influence would count for much, *1 at once decided to take 
my sub-divisional officers into partnership with myself in the business. I accordingly 
addressed them, explaining my own plan, but leaving it open to them to adopt another after 
approval, promising them their full share in any credit that might bo gained by final success 
in the operations, and inviting them to unite with me inYrying to achieve an administrative 
success as * great as that of a special census work in the preceding year. I mot with a 
completely satisfactory rosponse, my sub divisional officers by choice followed my plan, and 
thoy have worked it out to completion. % 
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Skotch of the system followed. 


Indication of public feeling 
during progress. 


( 2 ). 


13 ). 


Tlio system followed was as follows : — The total number of schools allowed for tho 

district was pretty fairly divided between the throe sub- 
divisions, the head-quarters sub-division obtaining a few 
extra. From the number roceived in each division, a proportion (something under one-third) of 
grants was set aside in reservo to nl cot special applications (including grants to existing 
schools), and tho whole remaining number of grants was disposed to the establishment of 
new schools. At this stage a difficulty arose, viz. how to determine tho sites of these now 
schools, as tho census papers at that tiino had not been returned from tho compiling office, 
and when they were received tho school returns were found to bo confused and useless. 

Finally, in order to avoid delay, we made tho best uso we could of our local knowledge 
marking out all well-known villages, and sending forth the Deputy Inspector and Sub- 
Inspectors on their rounds thither, with open instructions by choice to establish a .school in 
any of such places where none might be found existing, and next* to start one in any available 
village, provided that the number of houses in any village whore an aided school was to be 
established should not be less than 1 00, and the minimum pupils should be twelve to begin with. 

Tho net result up to date has been that (speaking in general terms) tho whole number 
of now schools has been started and are at present in existence in this district. 

This progress has not been achieved without plain indication being afforded as to the 

temper and feeling of the people both towards the measure 
gathered anf l tho w liolo question of education upon which it is 

based. I do not see signs of any hostility exercised towards 
us, but that very great apathy exists is proved beyond doubt by tho following facts. 

(1). So far as I am aware, not one single grant reserved for the purpose of aiding 
a school on tho estato of any zemindar who would contribute a moiety of the 
expense, or for aiding an existing school either specially successf.il or unsuccess- 
ful, has been applied for, and these reserved grants are accordingly about to 
be disposed of for other purposes. 

The condition originally laid down, that before anything should be dono in the 
way of establishing a school at any village the residents should provide a house, 
has had to bo relaxed. The institution of schools in manv places was aban- 
doned on this ground, until it bocamo obvious that if anything was really to 
be done the rule must not. ho enforced. 

The worst difficulty of all that has shown itself is a disposition on the part 
of parents to discontinue the recognized custom of tho country of giving a 
small present to tho guru in money or kind, on tho plea that tho schoolmaster 
is now tho paid servant of Government. 

If, as I have already remarked, tho schools can be kept on their logs long enough to allow 

the Government officers being brought into personal eom- 
affisctiug the mumeatiofi with tho people of each village where there is a 
school, then I feel confident that in all of tho above matters 
apathy can be overcome. Just now, with tho sowing and the rainy season simultaneous upon 
us, I confess that I am not without anxiety for the stability of many of the schools. 

li nder tho head of difficulties which still remain to be conquered may bo mentioned 

a paucity in the supply of gurus available) to take up 
Difficult lea m obtaining gum*. appointment s. The view sketched •• in the Government 

resolution, that advantage should be taken of tho Government salary to improve the position 
of a local guru, has not proved generally applicable to this part of tho country, at all events 
where the business in hand has been the institution of a new school. Here very often no 
one lias been found on the spot or known in tho neighbourhood who was prepared to take 
the office, and the entertainment of a foreigner has been rendered very difficult by the decrease 
in pay which has followed the ignorant device of withholding lees already spoken of abovo. 

It is certain, however, that a guru of some kind must havo chargo every aided school 

Hearing of thin ((...•sliofi o.i tin* iwosnity "I?"*” 1 . t,J . 1)0 f U11 “J «xiste»00, iMl.l a small HmolHlt of 
of rapid y (. , "inpb?Mi»g mr.iiigcun uta lor satisfaction is afforded by the consideration that if many of 
guru training these persons are incompetent or unworthy of their place, 

it will be far easier to remove them and replace them by properly trained men hereafter, than 
would be the ease if the old master was an old inhabitant, and possessed of local influence. 
To this ond, then, I am anxiously looking out for a settlement of tho question about training 
schools for village teachers, as we are now face to face with tho position, that having got our 
schools, by all means let us hasten to put in the best masters, who will recommend the school 
to the people. 

Having in my letter No. 105, dated 23rd Juno last, to the Director of Public* Inst ruction, 
„ - • - . made my proposition in respect of the question of training 

Repetition oT an opinion that a guru , , 1 1 i i n i A \ .1 .t *7 

attending a training cIhhh must receive a schools lor gurus, I snail do no more tliau repeat hero that 
Mtipond. while ids substitute come* on the the district authorities concur with me in thinking that the 
whoo am. enjojs tit grant. part of the Government scheme which contemplated a guru 

providing a substitute at his own expense to conduct the duties of his school while he attended 


Vi«»w of the portion 
stability of the schools. 
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Bhagalpur Dir is ion . 


Night schools. 


the training class must be held liable to modification, and a scheme devised under which the 
school will bo kept on regularly under a paid teacher, at tho same time that the guru gets 
maintenance allowance for attending the classes. I am about to speak of the difficulty and 
danger of closing the schools at any time, and, as in my opinion, there could not be any 
system of vacation long enough to admit of the regular - guru attending the training school 
(while drawing his salary) , a paid substitute must bo found who will consume the grant : 
and since guru’s appointments aro not at a premium, and the attendance at the station fur 
purposes of instruction will lead to expense for tho present time, and until conditions so far 
alter that the acceptance of a guruship becomes tho entrance into a fair profession, stipends 
must bo allowed for attendance at tho training classes. 

Serious apprehonsion has been felt lest schools should become deserted and closed at 
Difficulty i , dcculi ns the (, action who certain seasons, say during the rains or at sowing and har- 
tlier to njiiiw vacation ami the complete vesting time. Hereafter, when the system has become 
diming »t th« Hchools. rooted, and tho people value the education of their children, 

this will ho no difficulty at all, as vacation can be allowed at tho time when parents really 
require help in the fields; hut at this moment the point seems to he one of tho highest im- 
portan co and most difficult to decide. I give it as my distinct, opinion that 0 at the present- 
time tho closing of any of the newly established schools will involve their destruction ; no 
vacation therefore should be allowed. Let every possible concession he made to the con- 
venience of tho parents as to the duration of, and the hour for, holding school at such parti- 
cular seasons ; but for the sake of holding the school together, let positive orders he passed 
upon the guru that he is to open his school everyday, if it bo only for tho period of one hour, 
and that his prospects of increased salary depend upon tho attendance he can secure 
throughout the year. 

In connection with this subject the question has been raised by me whether or 

not night schools can ho introduced. A remark has been 
made by a member of the district committee of Monghyr 
t-liat considering tho class of persons who furnish scholars for pathsalas, or of the non- 
agricuitural class, no difficulty iu this respect need arise ; but this view certainly should 
not he acted upon, as it is for the agricultural class that the schools arc principally opened. 
Giving full weight to tlic objection of t lie sub-divisional officer of Jumooie, that where 
a young clodhopper lias been working up to his knees in mud all day, it is vain to expect 
that he will he able to keep his eyes or ears open to receive instruction in a night school ; 
I consider that if a better hour, either at early morning or midday, cannot bo arranged 
for the sake of preserving tho discipline of moro meeting together, the schools should be 
open for an hour at dusk, and I am about to instruct my district officers accordingly. 

It is plain that much is to he gained by making the prospects of the gurus depend 

upon the condition of their schools, and this can be done by 
nspettion system. . holding in each year a certain number of grants of a some- 

what higher amount to be disposed to gurus wlio have been most successful in the preceding 
year; hut if there is to bo this kind of payment by result system, careful supervision will be 
needed to prevent fudging on the part of the gurus, as well as for the moro general object of 
watching over and reporting upon the condition and progress of the schools. Gladly accepting 
the principle now sanctioned by Government, that there shall be a Sub-Inspector allowed for 
each suh-di vision of a» district, I much fear that the duty of inspection cannot still he 
carried out effectually, nor, as in special *iow of tho recent constitution of the schools, it needs 
be carried out. The averago number of schools in each sub-division of Monghyr is 70. L 
think in these early days no school should ho left un visited more than a fortnight; hut giving 
ono visit per month, the Sub-Inspector must visit 10 schools per week, or at the rate of more 
than two a day, and I doubt if this is possible. It lias been suggested that below tho Suh- 
Inspector, the tliannah should he made the unit of inspection, and a man on Rs. 12 to lf> 

1 )cr month be entertained, who would he sufficiently qualified for the work. 1 concur with the 
.inspector of Schools in approving of this idea; but in view of the heavy expenditure which 
would be involved, I do not see my way to recommend the adoption of the measure by 
Government. I prefer to wait for the orders which may issue upon the bringing of tho 
entiro subject beforo the Government in the present annual reports for all districts, 
merely remarking that the present time, as being the season of commencement, is the period 
'when we feel the need of efficient supervision most. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 

■i 

PROM THK REPORT OP Mr. II. WOODROW, M.A.. INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 
PRESIDENCY CIRCLE. 

The Presidency Educational Circle has three different parts, containing the extremes of 
denseness and sparseness of population in Bengal. The several parts are Calcutta, the 
Presidency Division, and the Ohota Nagporo Division. 

The districts in each division, and the statistics of the area and population of the circle, 
are shown in the following table : — 
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Hence the Presidency Educational Oirclo has an area a trifle (710 miles) greater than 
that of England and Walos. Its population, howover, is less than half that of England 
and Wales, but more than that of Scotland and Ireland put together. 

The number of pcoplo to a square mile is 170, being the averago between (1G‘! in the 
old district and 87 in tho new. The number of people to a house is 5 (5. In England 
and Wales the number is 5*2, in Scotland 8 0, and in Ireland 5 (>. We shall hereafter have 
to refer to the density of population and tho number of people to a house. 

During the year under report the district of llooghly-cum-Howrah was taken from my 
charge and added to tho Inspectorship of tho western districts. Tho change was effected 
shortly before tho death of my dear friend Mr. It. L. Martin, liis Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal has recorded in an official notice the sense lie entertained of thehmh 
value of Mr. It. L. Martin’s services, and in tho second paragraph* of the resolution on the 
last educational report reverts, to tho subject in theso words : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor cannot proceed to review the report without again express- 
ing his deep senso of the loss which tho Educational Department of Bengal has sustained 
by tho death of Mr. R. L. Martin, who was carried off in a few hours by an attack of 
cholora, which ho caught when inspecting schools at Howrah.” 

•The Government which ho served has testified to his merits as an able and successful 
administrator : as my colleague, 1 would only say that in thought, word, and deed, Mr. Martin* 
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was the model of a ('Kristian gentleman ; and the letters which I received while holding his 
office for a few weeks after his death testily that his habitual consideration of the feelings 
and wants of those under his control, his genial kindness and bon hommie> had endeared 
him to all with whom he held official connection. 

The reduction of my district by the removal of Hooghly-cum- Howrah was balanced by 
the addition of Jessore, which I received from Bnbu Bhudeb Mukerji. The addition made 
the eastern portion of the educational circle conterminous with the Presidency Division. 
During the absence of Mr. Atkinson for three months on privilege leavo, in May, June, and 
July 1872, I had the honor to officiate as Director of Public instruction, and Ilis Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor mado favorable mention of my services in page 26 of liis review of 
tho last yoar’s educational report, and in other resolutions published in the Calcutta Gazette. 

The educational resolutions of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bongfil bearing 

n . . . 4 dato the 24th of May, the 30 f th of September, and the 5th 

Principal .vent* of the year. of Oetober 1873i ttr ' the great landmarks of the year. 

All are important, but the resolution of the 30th September 1872 has /i national influence. 
fl , . , A1 a c It has established a great system of primary education. 

Kcmlution of the 3 'tli topteiuber 18/2. ^ to ^ yea fy grant of 

Ks. 50,000 made shortly before, and to the Its. 128,356 awarded in previous years, 

Rs. 400,000 wore assigned to the cause of primary education, of which Rs. 27,000 were 
allotted to the Presidency Division. The advanco from a lakh and a quarter to nearly six 
lakhs testifies the high importance attached by His Honor to primary education. But joy at 
this accession is, however, somewhat alloyed by the fear that thero is no permanent source 
indicated from which the assignment can bo continued hereafter. 

The local assignments of this sum were distinguished from all previous grants to primary 
instruction by the fact that they gave help to those who wanted education tho most, and noi 
merely to those who felt the want most keenly and asked for assistance most loudly. The 

new primary grants were assigned for the first time to districts, and population was an 

important element in determining their magnitude. Regard was also had to the sums 
already spent in the several districts. Certain parts of the country, such as Jessoro, Nuddea, 
Rungpore, &c., had become partially supplied with schools by the pathsala system. The 
24-Porgunnahs, where tho pathsala system was not introduced, had numerous circle schools 
and aided missionary establishments ; so that the Presidency Division was not previously so 
destitute of primary instruction as other districts. 

Each of the three districts of the Presidency Division has, roughly speaking, a popula- 
tion of two millions. The provision of primary instruction by the resolution of 30th 
September and former grants was as follows : — 
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Rs. 

24-Pergunnalis 

1.276 

107 

i - 

200 

369 

12,113 

3,000 

9.000 

2,057 

Nuddea 

. ! 076 | 

181 

i 

160 

175 

4,620 

2,400 

| 

7,200 

609 

JfSi'jre 

606 

322 

1 

120 

127 

3,912 

1,500 

4,500 

650 

Total 

i 

! 2,511 

; 1 

660 

1 «0* 

I 

480 

701 

21,276 

! 

6,900 

20.700 

3.316 


• Error in printed lint as published, Instead of 60, read 28. 


Tho distribution contemplated an expenditure boforo tho 31st March 1872 of Rs. 15 on oach 
school in Nuddea and the 21-rerguunahs, and of its. 12-8-0 on oach school iu Jossoro. It was 
anticipated, that 480 schools would bo assisted, but in reality 701 were assisted. This exoess 
on one side was balanced by a drawback on the other. Instead of spending Its. 0,900 on 
tho new schools, only Its. 8,316-0-3 was spout ; or on the average only Its. 4-11-9 was spent 
on each school. 

Tho monthly expenditure on ‘each school averaged about Es. 2-6-0 in tho 2 l-Porgunnahs, 
Its. 3-12-0 iu Nuddea, and Es. 2-8-0 in Jessore, and consequently the payment:, of salaries 
were only for about seven weeks. Still in some cases the village teachers’ pay was not dlawu 
from the treasury. ho (bill', their service was lomrer somewhat than the matter of nnv wmil.l 
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indioate. Still it is evident that the schools wero established chiefly in 1 873. The Educational 
Department might perhaps have fallen but little short of this rosult. 

The work of opening or assisting primary schools was made over to district authorities, 
and the Magistrate was directed to open now schools and assist old ones previously unaided. 
The work when commenced was done expeditiously, for the Magistrate had money at hand 
and was unfettered with restrictions. The Educational Department in former years was 
restricted by the grant-in-aid rule that half the expenditure of a school should be defrayed by 
a voluntary local effort. Till the present year money even for such voluntary effort was not 
available ; and when at the beginning of the yoar an increaso of half a lakh was allowed for 
five-rupee pathsalas, some delay occurred, first in its distribution to different divisions and 
districts, and then from the order that the schools should be established in concert with 
the looal authorities. Action in concert is never so speedy as unfettered action. It is 
evident that the Magistrate as ruler of the district, unfettered by restrictions, can plant 
schools faster than is possible for Inspectors, armed with no power ; but whether the schools 
so established will strike root in a kindly manner remains to be seen. Schools should be 
so planted that they will grow. Inspectors aoting only with local sympathy had formerly 
tried so to choose the soil that the plant would thrive. Still the work has boon well begun 
and is thus far a great success. 

The primary education of a nation is so vast a work that it is best administered by the 
looal executive authorities. When a school fitted to hold 50 children is provided for every 
250 of the boys and every 1,000 of the girls, or when ono in five of the boys and ono in 
twenty of the girls shall have an opportunity of learning to read, write, and count, it will 
be found that proper supervision of the teachers will involve the entertainment of so large 
a force of Sub-Inspectors, that to havo them separated from the ordinary executive administra- 
tion of the country would constitute that inconvenient division of authority, an imperitun 
in imperio . Hence primary education sooner or later must havo fallen into the hands of tho 
local executive authorities. Tho supervision of secondary education is not likely within a 
generation or two to cause difficulty by tho multitude of its schools, and so may remain in 
tho hands of tho Inspector, — an alternative allowed by Government and accepted by the 
Commissioner of tho Presidency Division. Still to carry out fully the principle of administra- 
tion that tho district is tho unit of Government, is antagonistic to the successful action of 
independent departments. Too much circumlocution arises when ono authority cannot act 
without the intervention of another. 


Besides tho establishment of a great system of primary education, the re-organization 
of the Educational Department was effected by the resolution of 30th September 1872. 
Power was taken from Inspectors and placed in the hands of District Committees of Public 
Instruction. Tho chief authorities I have now to obey are the Commissioners of the 
Presidency and Chota Nagporo Divisions, and tho Director of Public Instruction. With 
the seven Magistrates and Deputy Commissioners, the Vice-Presidents of as many District 
Committees, and with the numerous officers in charge of sub-divisions, the relations of tho 
Inspector are unusual, and to some extent uncertain. 

Tho schools, Deputy Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors, have been placed under tho control 
of District Committees ; but accepting the permission accorded by Government, the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions have allowed the higher and middle schools to remain as before in tho 
hands of tho Inspector. Tho Sub-Inspector is somewhat perploxod as to tho obodionce duo 
to the several authorities above him, — the Sub-divisional Committee, tho District Committee, 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, and the Inspector, for all four authorities may issuo direc- 
tions to him. 


I have tried to act entirely through tho District Committee, but the courso involves 
much circumlocution ; and to get the new arrangements to work satisfactorily, 1 havo acted 
on tho principle to mako no difficulties that could be avoided. Still there are too many 
wheels required to work in union. Experience will show how the present machinery may 
best be simplified. 

Tho resolution of the 5th October 1872 remodelled the whole systora of scholarships. 

By this measure scholarships were first granted to primary 
Hesolution of tho 6tU October 1872. schools and formed tho final link in the chain by which 

“ tho gifted son of a ryot or laborer may become a distinguished engineer, a physician, 
or agriculturist, or administrator of high degroo, or a Judge of the. Highest Court.” 

Out of 410 primary scholarships of Rs. 3 a month, tenable at any middle school, or 
schools for speoial instruction, 40 were allowed to the Presidency Division ; of which 13 wero 
assigned to the 24-Pergunnahs, 12 to Nuddea, and 15 to Jessore. 

The course of instruction in primary schools was thus authoritatively defined in the 
resolution—* 


* Reading and writing the vernaoular of the distriot, arithmetic — written and mental, 
bazar and zemindary accounts, and simple mensuration.” 


52 
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The minor and vornaoular scholarship allowance was entirely re-distributed. The 
amount formerly assigned was — Yearly expenditure 

For 100 minor scholai^hips tenable for 2 years . . 12,000 

„ lOo vernacular „ „ 4 years . . 43,200 

„ 100 „ „ „ 1 year .. ' 10,800 


Total . . 66,000 


In the now arrangement the one-year vernacular scholarships tenable in normal sohools 
were suppressed, and lie. 00,0 UO were given for minor and vernacular scholarships, each 
district having the power of determining how many of each sort within its total assignment 
should be given. The Presidency Division exclusive of Calcutta received Rs. 5,100 yearly. 
It is impossible to compare together rigorously the sums formerly and at present available 
for scholarships, because the 100 minor scholarships were yearly distributed among the six 
educational circles according to their wants, and the allotment varied in different years. 
Moreover, the award in each circle was generally by open competition, and varied for 
different districts according to the proficiency of the candidates whom they sent up. Last 
January the minor scholarships awarded were (i to the 24-Pergunnahs, 6 Nuddea, and 9 to 
Jcssore. 

Hence the scholarships for the examinations of December 1872 and 1873 will in the 
Presidency Circle stand as follows : — 



24* 1*KKD U > r N A H 8. 

Nuddea.. 

Jessore. j 

Total. 

Scholarships awarded yearly. j 

Number of 
Scholar- 
ships. 

Value, j 

Number of 
Scholar- 
ships. 

Value. 

Number of 
Scholar- 
ships. 

Value. 

Number of 
Scholar- 
ships. j 

| Value. 

1 


* 

Ks. 

i 

Rs. 


Ks. 


Ra. 

Minor Scholarship* 

0 

720 

I * 

720 

9 

1,080 

21 

2.620 

Vernacular Scholarships for 4 years 

20 

.1,840 

10 

1,920 

0 

960 

85 

6,720 

Ditto Scholarships for 1 year 

20 

960 

10 

480 

5 

240 

■ 

35 

1,680 

Total formerly awarded 

46 

6.520 

26 

3.120 

19 

si 

91 

10,920 

Total now available ... j 

1 

1 

i 1 

1.800 

! 

1,500 | 


1,800 

I 

MOO 

Loss by readjustment 


: 

3,720 

i 

1 1,620 

I 


480 


6.820 


It is evident that * the reduction has fallen with heavy severity on the formerly 
favoured districts of the Presidency Division. In the matter of these scholarships the 
24-Pergunnahs has been retrenched by Rs. 3,720, Nuddea by Ks. 1,020, and Jessore by 
Its. 480 . . 

The subjects of examination now being studied for the competition in December are 


those prescribed by Government. 

Vernacular Scholarships . 

Number of Papers. Maximum 

r marks. 

Reading vernacular manuscript and writing . . 100 

1 Vernacular grammar aud composition . . 100 

1 History and geography of India * . . 50 

1 Mensuration and theory of surveying . . 100 

1 Arithmetic . . loO 

1 Bazar accounts and zemindary accounts, and handbook on 

money matters . . ISO 

1 Science — physical geography, botany, physical science and 
natural phiiosophy ; 

For more than one subject .. 150 

Or for one subject . . loO 

Minor Scholarships . 


Some papers, as for vernacular scholarships, excopt that for vernacular grammar and 
composition, should be substituted — 


Marks. » 


English grammar and translation . . 150 

English dictation and handwriting . . 150 
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Junior Scholarships . 

By the resolution of the 5th Ootobcr 1872, the amount annually given in junior scholar- 
ships was increased by Its. 1,6 MO, and the second and third grade scholarships were attached 
to commissionerships in certain proportions. Formerly they were attached to collegiate 
circles whose boundaries had no relation to civil divisions^ and the last 50 were awardable 
by the Director of Public Instruction to enoourage outlying districts. The two arrangements 
may be thus compared : — 




1872. 

| 


1873. 



s. 

! 

0 

1 
i 

Value monthly of each. 

Total for one month. 

Total for 24 months. 

Number of Scholarships. 

Value monthly of each. 

Total for one month. 

Total for 24 months. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

l«t grade 

10 

18 

180 

4,320 

10 

20 

200 

4,800 

2ud grade 

50 

14 

700 

10,800 

50 

15 

750 

18,000 

3rd grade 

100 

10 

1,000 

24.000 

| 

ICO 

10 

1.000 

44.000 

Total 

ICO 

1 



45,120 

100 



40.800 


No chango has been made in tho number of scholarships. The ten scholarships of the first 
grade will be awarded to tho ton candidates who obtain tho highest total marks, from what- 
ever district they may come. Besides enjoying the chance of gaining these scholarships, the 
schools of tho Presidency Division will compete for five scholarships of the second grade and 
ten of the third grade, allotted to the division. In April last these lf> scholarships were 
thus distributed by the Commissioner: 7 to the 21 higher schools of the 24-Perguimahs, 
5 to tho 15 schools of Nuddea, and 3 to the 4 schools of Jossore. The candidates highest 
on the list will get the second grade scholarships. 

The resolution of the 24th May 1872 revised the assignments to Government higher 
n i *• t 0 /iti m schools, so as to set freo money for primary schools. The 

reductions pressed heavily on the Kishnaghur and Jessore 
schools of the Presidency circle. At the Kishnaghur collegiate school the services of two junior 
masters had to be dispensed with to provide places for two old clerks in the office, and at Jessore 
the whole assignment was sufficient only to pay the salary of the head teacher. From Barasot 
a master was removed to the Hindu School, Calcutta. The measure was carried out and 
reduction effected by the. stoppage of promotion, for advantage was taken of every vacanoy to 
reduce establishments and to adjust oxponditure to income. It had been feared by the 
masters that a general reduction of pay was inevitable, but happily such a shock to tho 
educational system was avoided. A teacher whose salary was beyond tho power of one school 
to defray was transferred to another. 

The resolution of tho 24th May 1872 provided also for instruction in surveying in 17 
out of the 55 schools of Bengal. Small as this provision was, it was boyond the power of the 
engineering schools to supply the toachers. The Public Works Department could not spare 
men ; whilo the pay was too low, and tho qualifications too high, to please out-siders. Such 
out-siders as did offer themselves failed to give satisfaction, — notably so at Chota Nagporo. 
Moreover, there was a total absence of surveying, drawing, and mapping instruments, and the 
indent made on the Secretary of State in June 1872 had not been carried out in August 1873. 
The compasses are urgently noeded and are expected shortly. Scales and protractors were 
ordered, but were not sent pending a referoneo. This mischance was of no importance, 
except as showing the inconvenienoe of the new rules about stores, for scales and protractors 
were made of cardboard and lithographed here, and answered fairly the purpose required. 

The Government workshops of lioorkee and Calcutta could not supply a pair of compasses, 
and the prohibition of the Secretary of State to tho purchase of books and apparatus from 
Caloutta shops rendered the tradesmen of the metropolis cautious in the importation of goods 
that might hang heavily on hand. Hence surveying and drawing have been studied under 
difficulties. Mattors are improving, but it is no easy matter in this country to set agoing 
an entirely new lino of stvidy, especially ono in which teachers and instruments are both 
wanting. 
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Before proceeding to the description of the state of education in the Presidency Division, 
as a whole, and in its several districts, I beg to offer a few remarks on some of the educational 
questions which have attracted attention during the year ; suoh as the expediency of introduc- 
ing modern science into our school course, the attendance of Musalmans in our sohools, &c. 
The probable increase of population in tho Lower Provinces of Bengal seems to me one 
among tho many reasons which indicate the expediency of introducing modern science into 
our schools as an alternative course with classics. 

Probable increase of copulation. — The Parliamentary blue books on education in Great 
Britain aro filled with constant comparisons between population and school attendance, and 
with frequent reference to the ago of children. The inadequacy of the present provision for 
education was thus demonstrated to the nation. Till this very year an Inspector of Sohools 
in Bengal could not treat of either of these important topics ; for on tho one hand, there was 
no census of tho population, and on the other there were no returns of age at school. 
Both those defects have now been remedied by Sir George Campbell. We have now a 
census fairly accurate on most points and digested into an interesting book by Mr. H. 
Beverley, e.s v The broad sheet of statistics now for the first time contains a reference to 
age. 

By examining tho proportion between population and school attendance in Bengal 
we obtain statistical proof of such deplorable educational destitution, that if it be duly 
brought to notico, will not only warrant the provision lately made for tho extension of 
primary education, but will show that, liberal as the grant is compared with former 
assignments, it is far from meeting tho wants of our teeming millions of ignorant ohildren. 

The Census Report of the Lower Provinces of Bengal is a mine of statistical wealth that 
enables all interested in tho welfare of the country to work with greator knowledge of tho 
people and to institute comparisons, hitherto almost conjectural, with other provinces of 
India, and with other countries. In ordor to estimate what educational work remains to bo 
done in Bengal, it may bo useful to institute a comparison between Bengal and Great Britain 
in point of population and school attendance. 

The Lower Provinces of Bongal in 1872 contained a population of 66,850,859 to an 
area of 248,231 square miles. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland had in 
1871 a population of 31,817,108 to an area of 121,115 square miles. In 1871 England 
itself had a population of 21,487,688 to an area of 51,000 square miles, and Wales had a 
population of 1,216,413 to an area of 7,39 S square miles. Hence England with Wales had 
a population of 22,704,111 and an area of 58,398 square miles, or there were 388 persons to 
a square mile. 

Taking the whole of the United Kingdom, tho distribution of population to a square 
mile singularly resembles that of the Lower Provinces ; tho former having 263, and the 
latter 269 persons to a square mile. There are, however, in both great fluctuations. 

Assam and the border zillas of Bengal furnish the wide jungles which answer in 
scantiness of inhabitants to the mountainous regions in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
1 SO l tho population of England and Wales was 9,156,171, and has therefore increased 
nearly two and half times in 70 years. Tho decennial increases have varied betwoon IS per 
cent., the maximum rate of increase attained in the ton years ending 1821, and 12 per cent., 
the minimum rato attained in the 10 years ending 1861. The rate of increaso of popula- 
tion in the last thirty years has not equalled that in the provious 40 years, being checked 
by emigration to America and Australia. Th Sr population of tho urban districts has 
increased twice as fast as that of the rural districts, probably by immigration from the rural 
districts ; and the same fact occurs in Scotland. The population of Scotland has increased 
from 1,678,452 in 1801 to 3,358,613 in 1871, or has doubled itself ; while that of Ireland, 
which was estimated at 5,319,867 in 1801, rose to 8,212,664 in 1841, and has fallen from 
famine and emigration at first rapidly, and lastly gradually, to 5,402,759 ; so that its popu- 
lation is now almost tho same as at tho commencement of the presont century. 

Tho most rapid increase of population on record on a large scale is that of tho United 
States, which has risen from 2,614,300, including slavos in 1776, to 38,555,983, all free in 
1871. The people of the United States have increased more than fourteen-fold in less than a 
century. The present census of Bengal boing the first general census that has regularly 
been made, a comparison between the present and former population cannot be instituted ; 
but in tho cases where a careful numbering of the people took place in former years, differ- 
ent portions of the country show different rates of increaso. As in the United Kingdom 
districts of large increase alternate with districts of little increase, and districts of dense popu- 
lation with those of sparse population, so in this country. A portion of tho north of Nuddea 
was a jungle 50 years ago, and now it is a well populated country. Every year, in spite of 
migration, fresh clearances take pjace in Cliota Nagpore ; and tho Government estate of Palamow 
might for increase almost rival America. Tho proportion of emigrants beyond tho soa to popu- 
lation is insignificant in Lower Bengal, so that tho increase of population is not practically 
influenced by it. Tho tea estates of the Eastern districts take off part of the increase which 
would otherwise be found in the West. 
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The census report for tho Lowor Provinces of Bengal gives the following summary of 
the population, exoluding the custom hill tracts : — 

Males, 1 2 years of ago and upwards ... ... 20,868,338 31 # 3 

Females, 12 years of age and upwards ... .. ... 22,808,369 34*2 

Total number of adults ... ... 43,676,707 

Males, not exceeding 12 years of age ... ... 12,530,272 18*8 

Females, not exceeding 1 2 years of age ... ... 10,465,905 15*7 

Total number of children ... ... 22,096,177 34*5 

Total of population ... ... 66,672,884 100*0 

The great fact brought out by these figures is that children under 1 2 ygars of age form 
34*5 percent, of tho population. 

Mr. Beverley, at page 145 of his report, writes thus : — 

“ In England, which of all European countries has tho largest proportionate number of 
children, the porcoutage up to 12 years of age \ipon the total population is 29*44. It will 
bo seon therefore that in every province of India, so far as we know at present, tho ratio 
which children bear to tho rest of tho population is considerably in excess of European 
countrios. The excess appears to be least in Bengal, but oven hero our figures show the 
children under 12 to be no less than 17 per cent, more numerous than they are in England. 
It will be seen further on that thoro is reason to believe that the oxcoss is even greater 
than this.” 

It is evident from these figures that the proportion of children to adults is 5*1 per cent, 
greater in Bengal than in England. 

In every 1,000 of tho population there are 345 children under 12 years in Bengal and 
only 294 in England. Tho cause of the difference of 51 children in every 1,0U0 of the 
population is an interesting and important inquiry, which can only be determined by another 
census. It may bo caused in three ways : — 

1 at . — Tho averago duration of lifo may be shorter in India than in England, so that 
wo may find only 655 adults here to every 1,000 souls, when we ought to 
have 706. The experience of insurance offices and of Indian funds shows that 
life is shorter in India than in England, and theroforo some weight must bo 
given to this explanation. Mr. Beverley, however, says that this supposition 
will epuse the death-rate of adults in Bengal to bo “ frightfully high.” 

i Ind . — The increase of 51 children in every 1,000 of the people may be due to greater 
families being born in India than in England. This would involvo an exceed- 
ingly rapid rate of increase in tho population. 

3rrf. — Tho inorease of children may be duo to both of these causes concurrently. 

Tho second and third suppositions may receive some confirmation from the 
number of people to ft house. Among the great majority of the population, 
both in India and England, children livo with thoir parents in the same house. 
Henco if families in India are larger than in England, we may expect to 
find more people to a house. This legitimate conclusion is, however, modified 
by the fact that whero the peoplo live in hovels easily constructed, as in Chota 
Nagpore, we may expect to find a new hovel erected whenever the old hovel 
is at all crowded. There also is some difficulty in telling what are separate 
houses. 

Mr. Beverley, in pago 204 of his report, writes thus : — 

“ Taking the district averages, it will be soon that the proportion of souls to a house 
varies between 4*3 in Boorbhoom and 7*6 in Mymensingh. For Bengal the average is 5*7, 
for Behar 6*1, for Orissa 5*2, for Chota Nagpore 5*1, and for Assam 5*5. J 

I find from the tables that tho porcontago of children on tho total population is 31*4 
for Beerbhoom, and 35*4 for Mymensingh. As regards Commissioners’ Divisions, it is 30*9 
in Burdwan, 30 8 in tho Presidency, 34*0 in Rajshahye, 35*5 in Dacca, 37*9 in Chittagong, 
34*4 in Patna, 36*2 in Bhaugulpore, 35*5 in Orissa, 38*6 in Chota Nagpore, and 34*5 in 
Assam. . , , 

Henco the Presidency Division has a smaller proportion of children than any other 

Part wfaEbtain from tho tablos tho results that 1,000 people in the Presidency Division have 
308 children and 167 houses among them, or 18 children to 10 houses. In England the 
sam% number of people would havo 204 children and 190 housos, or 15 children to 10 houses. 
There are therefore more children to a family in the Presidency Division than m England 
in the proportion of 6 to 5. 
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Hence relatively to population there are more ohildren throughout Bengal than in the 
Presidency Division, and thero are more children relatively in the Presidency Division than in 
England. Much more, therefore, are there more children to families in the Lower Provinces 
than in England. 

The rate of increase in England being 12 per cent, in the ten years ending 1861, and 
13*15 per cent, in the ten years ending 1871, we may expect to see a greater inorease than this 
in Bengal. Assuming the decennial increase to be 15 per cent., in thirty years there will be 1 00 
millions in these provinces, and the burden of population will in the year 1900 press heavily 
on the productive power of the soil, and will necessitate the cultivation of the present waste 
places and stimulation of the productive energy of the soil, and the importation of food. 
Although emigration does exist, yet it is nothing to what goes on in Great Britain ; and 
from oaste prejudices, powerful alike with rich and poor, it is not likely soon to inorease 
greatly, and therefore will not sensibly diminish the burden on the soil. Hence a duty 
exists to look forward to the time when the waste lands must be cultivated in order to 
supply food for the people. But in order to make them yield their increase, waste lands 
require a mode of cultivation different from that ordinarily pursued. The people must be 
prepared by education to take an interest in increasing the productions of the country, and 
in adopting new systems of cultivation, and in raising new crops, and in devoting 
themselves to foreign trade. 

It is consequently very desirable to give a moro practical turn to the studies in our 
schools that men may be trained able and willing to direct their attention to agriculture 
and commerce, and to put in practice here the knowledge gained by other nations. Education 
is w*anted to break down the prejudices entertained against everything new and useful ; 
for example, against the use of manures and of machinery, and of visiting foreign countries. 
It was found in the Medical Collego some years ago that by careful reasoning with 
students who knew chemistry it was possible to oonvert a dead-house into a cooking room 
used by Hindus. But from general prejudice a good portion of the manure, and there- 
fore the wealth of the country, is lost, and machinery cannot bo employed because there are 
no people to mond it when it gets out of order. Education probably could not improve 
the methods practised for centuries in the cultivation of lands subject to annual inundation, 
but it might certainly be directed towards determining the best cultivation for waste lands. 

Education is wanted to teach the people how to avail themselves of the experience of 
other countries, and to conquer ignorant prejudices. Our instruction hitherto has been 
oonfined chiefly to language and mathematics. Without depreciating either of these bran- 
ches of education, it is desirable to introduce into some of our schools a modern and prac- 
tical course. Though almost every great public school of England has its modern side, 
the large schools of Bengal have been loft with the course of study in use half a oentury 
ago. Not one of my higher schools daro, I speak advisedly, dare introduce modern science 
for fear of failure at the University. Hindu boys may be examined in Hebrew and Greek, 
and count marks for them in the Entrance Examination, but no place is found for chemistry, 
botany, or physical science. The University absolutely ignores such knowledge below the 
age of 18 (the average age, according to Mr. Sutcliffe, of students who pass tho Entrance) ; 
and by insisting on a knowledge of Sanskrit or some classical language at the First Arts, 
in addition to a knowledge of English and of one Vernacular language, so burdens with 
languages the student between the ago of 18 and 20, that practically he is unable to 
take up science. Tho difficulty would cease if the (jJaleutta University would acknowledge 
modern science to be as important for a Hindu as Hebrew is, and would admit it as an 
optional subject with a classical language, both in the Entrance and First Arts Examin- 
ations. This slight concession is all that is asked, but it is resolutely rofused, and that 
bv a University which was established with the intention of encouraging western learning. 
It has, however, become in its measures more intensely classical than the English Univer- 
sities of the last century. This statement needs no other proof than tho fact that the slight 
“ modicum of choice” allowed last year between chomistry and psychology in the First 
Arts Course was accounted a great concession. The chief publio sohools of England have 
found it necessary to introduce into their system what is called a modern side, and science 
may now bo substituted for Sophocles. But this example is inoperative. The University 
ignores all knowledge of modern science at tho Entrance, and honce the impossibility to open 
a “ modern side” in our large schools. 

It is therefore necessary that those who wish to see some reform in our school oourse 
should look to Government rather than to the University to effect the improvement. The 
first step in the process was made by Sir George Campbell in the resolution of the 5th 
October last by sanctioning with certain changes the scholarship rules drawn up by Mr. 
Bernard and myself in accordance with tho directions in the minute of the 24th May 1872. 
This resolution directs (see paragraph 10 of junior scholarship rules) that one-half of the 
junior scholarships must be awarded to students who have qualified in drawing, surveying, and 
physical geography. Tho rules also provide for the recognition of praotica land modern 
science in the minor and vernacular scholarship examinations, and for a slight knowledge 
' of simple mensuration in the primary scholarship examination. 
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A double examination for one set of scholarships is practically a nuisance both to 
teaohers and pupils, but the University has left no other course open. It is generally believed 
that a man takes up more readily the study of a subject to whioh ho was introduced when a 
boy. Though much knowledge may not be aoquired of botany or science, yet if the boy 
has learned to use his eyes and his fingers he will start with an immense advantage if as a 
man he finds in real work a use for his school studies. If the compulsory sohool oourse 
oontain two languages — English and a vemaoular— with constant practice in a scholarly transla- 
tion from either to the other, and if a due acquaintance with geography, history, and the 
elements of mathematics be insisted upon, I am of opinion that an option might be conoeded 
between Sanscrit and modern science. Every boy is not a good linguist. I welcome any 
means by whioh drawing and modern scienoe may take a place in our routine of study. This 
question was discussed in my letter dated 20th May 1872, which was published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, and for whioh I received the thanks of Government. I there showed from a reference 
to the educational programmes in Germany and France that drawing and modern science have 
been admitted ato a place in the school oourse of the most enlightened nations of the 
world. * 

To sum up the argument. The requirements of the middle classes of society have foroed 
on the educational authorities of Western Europe a modern school course in which science 
largely supplants classics. That such a oourse may be made a good system of mental 
discipline, is proved by its success at Rugby, Clifton, and othor publio schools. Such a system 
is not only good in itself, but is especially needful for Bengal, where the love of old customs is 
strong, and the necessity of new measures imperative. Tho census shows us from the 
numerical proportion of children to population that by the end of the presont contury wo 
may find in Bengal more mouths to feed than there is food to put into them. Old systems 
will not meet tho exigencies of the situation. The country wants new occupation in com- 
merce for the middle classes, new systems of agriculture, new crops, now clearances in waste 
lands, new notions about what is clean and what unolean, and now ideas of what is respectable 
and what is derogatory. To prepare the people for the reception of these new ideas a new 
system of education is necessary. It would be very desirable that the University should 
continue to guide general education ; but so long as it discourages and ignores modern science 
in the Entrance Examination, this deficiency in its system must be supplemented by the 
action of Government. This was done by the scholarship rules of tho 5th October 1872. 


Tho Government of India, in the despatch of the 13th June 1873, paragraph 4, remarks 

“ that the Muhammadans nowhere appear in satisfactory 
u amm an e uca ion. strength upon the lists of our higher schools, colleges, or 

universities, while on the other hand those institutions which have purposely preserved the 
anciont exclusively Muhammadan typo, and which have been restricted to instruction in the 
languages and sciences which belong peculiarly to Muhammadanism, have also boen found to 
be falling gradually, but steadily, into neglect.” 

In a letter dated 26th September 1872, for which I was honorod with the thanks of the 
Government of Bengal, I showed that the pupils of the Arabic Departments of tho Calcutta 
and Uooghly Madrassas wore almost entirely drawn from tho zillas east of the Megna. 
They were in fact the schools of East Bengal, entiroly deserted by Musalmans from Behar, 
Orissa, Assam, and the great Musalmjju districts between the Himalayas and the Ganges. 
They are attendod only by units from the Westorn and Central districts. 

Mr. Beverley, in his chapter of the Religions of Bengal, enters into an interesting 
disoussion concerning the 20 millions of Musalmans in the Lower Provinces, or rather 
concerning the 17£ millions found in the Central and Eastern districts. He considers that 
fact as well as reason warrants us in believing that they were to a great degree converts 
from tho non- Ary an tribes, whioh had effeoted a lodgment among the lower castes of Hindu*. 
It was natural for them to prefer the religion of their new conquorors, in which the lowest 
was accepted as a man and a brother to the religion of Hinduism, in which they were and 
ever must remain a low and despised class. 

It is not clear why this permanent incentive to conversion, apparently so powerful 
oenturios ago, seems now-a-days to havo lost its energy. 

Mr. Clarke, at pages 192 and 193 of his report for 1872, quotes from Mr. Wells, 
the Collector of Furreedpore, to shew why in East Bengal with Musalmans of the middle 
class education is backward. 


Every Musalman landed proprietor of tho least pre tension, who can afford it retains a “ moonshi” 
on a salary say of one rupee a month in addition to food and clothing. This man helps to swell his 
master's train, and does odd jobs of reading and writing or accounts. He teaches the children of the 
house and sojne outsiders, and is as a rule a mere sycophant, and his education of the smallest amount 
and the most useless character. With tho Muhammadans it will bo very difficult to deal. They are 
impressed with a notion that it is unlucky not to comtnenco education by acquiring the Koran, and 
this book they road in Arabic, a language their teacher understands littlo or nothing of ; so all their , 
time is wasted in getting by heart sontenoes of which they do not know the meaning, and learning to 
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road pages of a book which they do not understand. This is no easy task, and the greater portion of 
cheir youth is thus frittered away. Moreover this system renders them an easy instrument in the 
hands of any designing fanatic who interprets these passages as he may pleaso. 

Babu Dina Nath Sen, the Head Master of the Dacca Normal Sohool, writes as follows : — 

•‘The entire absence of Muhammadan boys from the Normal School is a noticeablo fact, 
considering that the majority of the population of the district, as woll as of the city of Dacca, is under- 
stood to be of that persuasion. There is no division or caste among the Muhammadans corresponding 
to the Brahmins, Baidas, and Kayesthas among Hindus, who regard thomselves as the literato classes, 
and consider it beneath their position in society to engage in any occupation which does not 
require a knowledge of reading and writing, and to whom therefore such knowlodgo is an absolute 
necessity. That community seems to have only two divisions. The higher class, very small in number, 
consists of the descendants of tho ancient aristocracy, still retaining a portion of their ancestral 
property, or of families who managed to acquire property at the timo of the first settlement made 
under the English Government. The lower class consists of all the other Muhammadans who possess no 
such property, and have to depend entirely on their industry for livelihood.” 

“ The former class have no strong incentive to acquire other knowledge than what their religion 
requires, and what they chiefly and easily obtain at home. They livo on their oldf associations, and 
have not yet recovered, as it were, from tho shock of tho revolution that suddenly deprived them of 
all political influence a little more than a hundred years ago. They have not in fact fallen in with 
the present order of things in the way the Hindus have done. It is only tho lower class, therefore, 
who may be expected to take advantage of the facilities for tho acquirement of knowledge offered by the 
Educational Department. But that class, particularly in tho city of Dacca, arc u vigorous and ener- 
getic set of men, and have betaken themselves with great zeal to certain occupations which they have 
completely monopolized, such as carrying on the inter-provincial trade between Eastern Bengal and 
the Upper Provinces, and the trade in certain kinds of country produce, petty shop-keeping in the 
city, and the mails of the district, husking rice, making bamboo frames for the roof of kutena houses, 
and working as masons, tailors, coachmen, &c. The adult population being thus industriously engaged, 
the boys are naturally taken to help thorn in those occupations. It must therefore be a very strong 
inducement indeed that can make them withdraw their boys from those industries and send them to 
schools to acquire what they consider as very unprofitable accomplishments considered with reference 
to those occupations. Just so much of reading, writing, and arithmetic as may enable them to keep 
accounts is no doubt valued, but this they pick up in the pathsalas. Some boys of this class attend 
the model school and other vernacular schools in this city.” 

In my report as Officiating Director of Public Instruction, page 24, the remark of a 
Hindu gentleman was quoted to tho offect that tho Musalmans of Behar aud the North- 
Western Provinces were descendants of tho conquerors of India, whose mental qualities 
were developed iu the consideration of great matters of state policy ; while the majority of 
the Musalmans of the delta were the descendants of low-caste Hindus converted to Islam. 
Tho above consideration may be extended. The Musalmans of Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces, though reduced from their former high station, still hold a position in 
the middle classes of society ; while the majority of the Musalmans of Bengal arc, and have 
been for many generations, poor cultivators of swamps. 

Even where Musalmans form a numerical majority of tho population, they do not 
form a majority of its well-to-do class. Unfortunately tho income tax returns, though 
distributed under the heads of professions and trades, do not show the race or religion of 
the assessed persons. Lord Ulick Browne kindly consented, if possible, to obtain statistics 
as regards the Hindus and Musalmans who paid income tax, and Mr. A. Smith, the 
Collector of Jessoro, by having the list of income tax-payers examined, kindly furnished 
the following statistics. They aro an important contribution to th<$ intelligent consider- 
ation of the question why there are so few Musalm&ns in tho schools of Bengal. 


No. 136ED, dated Jessore, the 22nd June 1873. 

From— A. Smith, Esq., Magistrate of Jessore, 

To — The Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle. 

With reference to your No. 748, dated 3rd instant, I have the honor to enclose two 
Muhammadan statements exhibiting the number of Muhammadan as compared with Hindu 
assessees to the income taX in 1872-73 and 18G2-63. 

2. It will bo seen that in both years the Muhammadans, though the more numerous 
portion of the community, give but a small portion of tho assessees, — about one-tenth in 
1862-63, and about one-fifth in 1872-73. 

. t 

3. In the Education Beport for 1862-63 tho number ofpupils shown at t}ip different 
schools in the district was 68 Muhammadans and 668 Hindus. These figures refer apparently 
to schools above the pathsalas. I cannot find any information about tbese latter schools 

* at the period, though your department may have some information on the subject. It 
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would be interesting to traoe if, with this alteration in the proportion of income of the 
payees, there is any alteration in the proportion of school attendance. 


Sob-DivisionS. 

1872-73. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Total. 

Muhammadans. 

1st class from 
Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs 2,000. 

2nd class up- 
wards of 
Rs. 2,000. 

1st class from 
Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000. 

2nd class up- 
wards of 
Rs. 2,000. 

Sudder sub-division 

167 

60 

227 

24 

6 

30 

Narail 

63 

24 

77 

5 

4 

9 

Mngurah 

58 

11 

69 

14 

4 

18 

Khulna 

37 

13 

60 

11 

2 

13 

•Thenidah 

59 

34 

93 

27 

9 

36 

Bagirliat .* 

49 

36 

85 

10 

% 

10 

Grand Total ... 

423 

178 

601 

91 

25 

116 





1862-63. 



i 

1 

i 

i 

Hindus. 

Total. 

Muhammadans. 

Total. 

From 

Rs. 200 to 
Ks. 1,000 
class. 

1st class 
s. 1,000 to 
Ks. 2,000. 

2nd class 
Rs. 2,000 & 
upwards. 

! ! 

, Rs.200 to 
Ks. 1,000. 

1st class 
Rs. 1,000 to' 
Ks. 2,000. j 

2nd class 
Rs. 2,000 & 
upwards. 

. 

Total 

661 

119 

101 

881 

70 

8 

7 

85 



V -v- ' 







220 



15 

' 


Those tables show that in 1863 the Hindus who paid income tax on sums above 
Its. 200 a year were 881, and the Musalmans 85; or the Hindu assessees were ten times 
more numerous than the Musalman assessees. As both parties may be assumed to have 
been equally unwilling to pay more tax than was nocossary, these results seem to show that 
well-to-do Hindus were ten times moro numerous than well-to-do Musalmans. On further 
examination wo seo that on inoomes above Its. 1,000 a year there were 220 Hindus to 15 
Musalmans, or 14 to 1 ; while on incomes from Its. 200 to Its. 1,000 a year there were 661 
Hindus to 70 M usalman s, or the proportion was as 9| to 1. Hence the lower the limit of 
inoomo. the more the Musalmans who were included. The returns of the year 1872-73 
show 25 Musalmans and 178 Hindus with incomes of Es. 2,000 a year and upwards, and 
01 Musalmans and 423 Hindus with infcomos between Es. 1,000 and Es. 2,0n0 a year. 
The relation betwcon tho two classes of the community is as 1 to 7 with respect to the highor 
inoomes, and 1 to 41 with respect to the lower. 

The Hindu assessees on incomes above Es. 1,000 have increased from 220 to 601, or in 
the ratio of 1 to 2J ; while tho Muhammadan assessees havo increased from 15 to 1 16, or in the 
ratio of 1 to 7 4 . This sudden afflux of wealth to the poor Muhammadan community is 
remarkable. Still it is a matter of surprise that so large and fertile a tract of country as Jessore, 
with 3,658 square miles of area and innumerable groves of kejur trees for making sugar from 
palm sap, should have only 717 people with incomes of Es. 1,000 a year and upwards. 

Of these 717 assessees, 84 per cont. are Hindus and 16 per cent. Musalmans. 
Musalmans, therefore, are as a body much poorer than Hindus. The income tax returns 
referring only to Jessore, it will bo convenient to keep to. that district in disoussing the 
question of the school attendance of Musalmans in its bearing on race and sooial position. 

An attentive examination of the table of the religion and races of the pupils and 
teachers in Jessore shows some results that may not be without interest. 

In the table for pupils 1 8, 183 children in 539 sohools are reoorded. Of them 13,669 
are Hindus, 4,437 Musalmans, 96 Christians, and one is classed under the head of “ others.” 
There are no Buddhists. Of the 96 Christians, 76 are Protestants and 20 Itoman Catholics ; 
one little gi\lis entered under the head of “ others.” It is unfortunate that Brahmos and 
KoIb* the extremes of intellectual cultivation, are both entered under one head. Among 
the Musalmans there are 506 Shiahs to 3,931 Sums. It is seen from this oapitulation that 
the examination of the table is restricted to a comparison of the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

53 
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Of the 13,649 Hindus, 8,817 are in its upper section; and of them 2,569 are Brahmins, 
2,794 Kayasthas, 2,522 Navashakhs (or oastos from whom Brahmins generally will take water). 
These, with 114 Khotriya and 820 Baidyas, form the pure Hindus of the district. It is 
remarkable that the Baidyas number so many as 820. The Baidyas are strong* in a few 
largo villages; for example Kalia sohool has 7 2 Baidyas in 102 pupils. The lower section 
of Hindus consists of 4,832 pupils ; J of whom 783 are in the lowest section, containing Domes, 
Ilaris, and Chandals, and 1,829 are Knibarthas in the highest section. Between these 
extremes are 1,197 Sonarbanias (goldsmiths) and 1,022 men of other castes. 

The following abbreviated table brings out results singularly confirmatory of Mr. 
Beverley’s opinion that the majority of the Musalmnns of East Bengal are converts from 
the lower castes of Hindus : — 


Class ov Schools. 

« 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Christians 

and 

others. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Hindus 
below the 
Nava- 
shakhs. 

Upper 
800*1011 of 
Hindus. 

Percentage on the 
total number in each 
class of schools. 

* 

Musal- 

mans. 

Hindus be- 
low Nava- 
shakhs. 

( 

'Government 

1 

137 

2 

5 

3 

127 



Higher English...*? 











.Aided 

3 

260 


4 

3 

253 



• 

Total 

4 

397 

2 

9 

6 

380 

21 

15 


r Aided 

•10 

2.034 

5 

172 

182 

1,675 



Middle English ...< 











.Unaided 

3 

US 


11 


130 




Total ... 

43 

2.182 

5 

183 

189 

1,805 

8-4 

8-6 

Total learning English 

47 

2.579 

7 

192 

195 

2.185 

7‘4 

7'5 


'Government 

4 

137 


21 

9 

107 



Middle Vernacu- 

Aided 

9 

605 



27 

44 

534 



lar 

Circle Schools 

11 

512 


64 

100 

348 




.Unaided 

1 

42 


2 

7 

33 




Total ... 

25 

1.296 


114 

160 

1,022 

8’8 

12*3 


fDav Schools (Mia- 










siouary) 

28 

827 

80 

313 

199 

235 



Lower Vernacular* 

Pathsalas (old) ... 

213 

6,906 



1.525 

2.196 

3,185 




Pathsalas (new) ... 

127 

3.9-12 


1.348 

1,342 

1.252 




.Unaided 

31 

1.007 


287 

251 

406 




Total 

399 

12,682 

80 

3.473 

3.988 

5.141 

273 

81 -4 


fAidod 

8 

171 

| 

90 

i 

32 

40 




Night Schools ...*{ Paths&las (old) ... 

45 

1,153 

1 

529 

429 

195 




LUnaidcd (old) 

3 

70 


27 

3 

. 40 




Total 

455 

14.076 

80 

V 4,119 

4,452 

5.425 

292 

81*6 

Normal School ... 

Government 

1 

52 


8 

2 

42 

16*3 

3*8 

Girls’ Schools ... 

Aided 

11 

180 

10 

4 

23 

143 

0'ff 

22 


Total of all 

539 

18,183 

97 

4,437 

4,832 

8.817 

24' 4 

26'5 







- — . 

»«-y- - 









13,049 




The table shows that among 18,183 pupils in the several schools in Jessore there are 
4,437 or 24*4 per cent. Musalmans and 4,832 or 26*5 per oent. Hindus of the lower section. 
Neither class are much inclined to the study of English for we find in English, schools that 
only 7*4 per cent, of the pupils are Musalmans and 7*5 per oent. Hindus below the Nava- 
shakhs castes. That the number of pupils learning English out of the two classes should be 
within one in a thousand, is a remarkable coincidence. Neither class much affect the higher 
English schools. 

The middle class vernacular schools are more liked by the Hindus than by the Muham- 
madans, but are not popular with either. Each of the two classes contributes between a quarter 
and a third of the scholars in the lower class vernacular schools, there being in every thousand 
of 14,076 pupils, 292 Musalmaiyi and 316 Hindus of the lower section. It is curious to 
notice that of the 3,942 pupils in the schools established or aided under the orders of the 
30th September last, the Musalmans and Hindus of the lower section are just equal, *there 
being 1,348 of the former and 1,342 of the latter. When two classes of the community 
attend certain schools in almost the same proportions, it may bo assumed that their wauto 
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and acquirements are very much alike. The Sonarbanias of the Hindus, containing some 
of the wealthy members, who would in wealth answer to the richer traders and zemindars 
of the Musalmans, are in the English and higher vernacular schools. 

In the lower vernacular day schools under missionary management the Musalmans 
number 313 to 434 Hindus of all castes, and in the night schools we find them numbering 
646 to 748 Hindus. In the aided night schools they form an absolute majority. In girls’ 
sohools there are ufihappily but 4 Musalmans to 166 Hindus, and 9 Christians and 1 girl 
classed as “ other.” 

The result to be deduced from the table is that Musalmans prefer vernacular schools 
to English schools, and the lower vernacular to the higher vernacular. In fact they are found 
most numerous in the lowest class of sohools. Night schools are attractive to them, and 
they exhibit no objection to vernacular day schools under missionary management. The 
wider the Aet of education is thrown, and the deeper it sinks, the more are the Musalmans 
included. 

Among the 707 teachers in 539 schools are 620 Hindus, 78 Musalmans, and 9 Christians ; 
or in every 100 teachers there are 88 Hindus, 1 1 Musalmans, and 1 Christian. Out of 29 
teachers in missionary schools, 10 are Musalmans. This fact may account fdr the unusual 
number of Musalman pupils in them ; and if so, would indicate to the authorities tbe expedi- 
ency of appointing more Musalman teachers in Government schools. 

The question of the classes of society from which our Musalman pupils come, though 
shadowed out generally by the above comparison with the Hindus of the lower section, 
may bo more fully studied by the help of the table of the social position of parents and 
guardians. The following table distributes each of the four bodies of Hindus, Musalmans, 
Christians, and others, into three heads, according as their social position is in the upper, 
middle, or lower ranks of society. The scope of those three terms has been fully explained 
in former reports. 

Table of Social Position of Pupils in Jcssore . 


CLASS OF SCHOOL8. 

No. of schools. 

No. of pupils. 


UINDC8. 


Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Pkrcfntaok 

unknown. 

k 

& 

a 

U 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Lower. 

Hindus. 

Higher Class English. 
















1 

137 


128 

2 

ISO 

4 

1 

5 

2 


2 



Aided 

3 

200 

6 

234 

11 

251 

a 

2 

4 





5 

Total 

4 

397 

6 

302 

13 

881 

! 6 

3 

9 

2 

... 

2 


5 

Middle Class English. 















Aided ... 

40 

2,034 

9 

1,466 

393 

1,857 

85 

87 

172 

4 

1 

5 



Unaided 

3 

148 


99 

38 

137 

8 

8 

11 






Total 

43 

2,182 

9 

1.551 

431 

1,994 

88 

95 

183 

4 

1 

5 



Total of English schools 

47 

2,579 

15 

1,916 

444 

2.375 

94 

93 

192 

6 

1 

7 


5 

Middle Class Verna - 















cular. 
















4 

137 


59 

57 

116 

7 

14 

21 







9 

605 


410 

102 

i 578 

C 

22 

27 

’ 

... 





11 

512 


202 

2-W 

418 

6 

58 

64 






Unaided 


42 


25 

15 

40 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 




Total 

23 

1,200 


702 

480 

1,182 

19 

95 

114 

... 


... 



Lowbu Vernacular. 















Day Schools. 















’ll iuei ah 

28 

827 


158 

276 

434 

37 


313 

3 

77 

80 



juinoivil IM ••• 

Pul I imrIuji fold) 

213 

6,906 

3 

2,051 

8,327 

5,381 

137 

1,388 

1,525 






i luiinniiw iviuj mi 

'Pfti.lmii.liLM mewl 

127 

3,942 


428 

2,166 

2,504 

76 

1,272 

1,348 






jravuBniMi uicn / 

Unaided 

31 

1,W7 


207 

CIS 

'720 

88 

249 

287 



... 




Total ... 

399 

12,682 

3 

2,844 

6,282 

■mi 

288 



3 

77 

80 



Night Schools. 









90 l 






A if Ind 

g 

171 


14 

67 

81 

1 

89 







AluOU ... ••• 

lint liuftlftft /nidi 

45 

1,163 


9 

615 

624 

5 

524 

629 






Unaided 

3 

70 


21 

22 

43 

4 

23 

27 

... 

... 

... 




Total 

50 

1,394 


44 

704 

748 

B 

636 

m 

... 





Total of lower schools.. 

455 

14,070 

3 

2,888 

6,980 

mm 


3,821 

4,119 

3 

^77 

80 




Normal School. 















Government 

1 

62 

... 

27 

17 

44 

4 

4 

8 

... 

... 

... 




Girls’ School. 









• 




• 


Aided ... . , ... 

U 

180 

3 

116 

47 

ICO 


4 

4 

7 

2 

9 

1 


Tdtal of all ... 

539 

18,188 

21 

5,049 

7,974 

13,044 

415 

4,022 

4,437 

16 

80 

96 

1 | 

5 
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Out of the 18,183 pupils in Jessore, there are in the upper ranks of society 21 Hindus ; 
other oreeds have no representative at all. Of the middle ranks, there are 5,649 Hindus, 
415 Musalmans, and 16 Christians. Hence we see that the Musalmans form only 7 per 
cent, of the total number of pupils of the middle ranks in sohools of all kinds. The 
inoome tax returns for 1872-73 give 16 per cent, of the men with inoomes over Us. 1,000 
a year as Musalmans. The fall from 1 6 to 7 per cent, ocours, even though the sooial 

g )sition table takes in a muoh wider circle than the inoome-tax returns. Persons with 
s. 5 of income monthly from land, and those with little or no inoome from professions, 
such as moulavies, kazis, teachers, and clerks, are educationally in the middle ranks of 
sooiety, though their names do not appear in income-tax returns. This proof that the 
attendance at school of Musalmans is less than might have been expected from the 
income-tax return, even though they prove that well-to-do Musalmans are few, is a fact 
deeply to be regretted, and to bo corrected if possible by well devised measures. * 

Belonging to the lower ranks of society there are 12,077 pupils, of whom 7,974 are 
Hindus, 4,<»22 Musalmans, 80 Christians, and one of some other creed. It is noteworthy 
that while the Hindus of the middlo and lower ranks are to each other as 7 to 10, the Musal- 
mans of the same two ranks are as 1 to 10. 

If we examine the day and night schools of the lower olass, we find that the night schools 
are more popular with Musalmans than the day schools. The summary of the pupils is 
as follows : — 



Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Bay Schools. 

Upper ranks 

3 



3 

Middle ranks 

2,844 

288 

3 

3,135 

Lower ranks 

6,282 

3,185 

77 

9,544 

Total 

9.1 34 

3.473 

80 

12,682 

Percentage 

7a 

27 

1 

ICO 

Night Schools. 

Upper ranks 





Middle ranks 

44 

10 

• 

54 

Lower ranks 

704 

636 


1,340 

Total 

748 

646 


1,394 

Percentage 

63 

47 


mo 

Total in both day and night schools 

9,882 

4.119 

. 80 

14,076 

Percentage 

70* 

29 

X 

100 


The percentages show that while the Musalmans form only 27 per cent., or a quarter 
of the pupils of the day schools, thoy form 47 per cent., or nearly half of the pupils of the 
night schools. In going through the returns it appears that among the middlo classes of 
society the class of small landed proprietors is the most numerous, both with Hindus and 
Musalmans, and professions the next class ; but it is singular that Hindus are stronger in 
the lower section of professions and Musalmans in the upper section. 

Among the lower ranks of society small shopkeepers are the most numerous class 
of Hindus, and cultivators and small ryots the most numerous class of Musalmans. 

This fact is very strongly seen among the pathsaias opened or aided by the civil 
authorities in accordance with the Government resolution of the 30th September 1872. 
The most numerous class of the Hindus in them are the petty shopkeepers, who number 
742 out of 2,166 Hindus of the lower class; while the Musalraan cultivators and small 
ryots number 7J 5 out of 1,272 Musalmans. In the lower classes of society who send 
onildren to school, the Hindus in number are just double the Musalmans ; but they greatly 
exceed this' ratio in the heads or private service, petty trade, handicrafts, skilled labour, and 
common labour. On the other hand, among the cultivators and small ryots, Hfndus number 
only 1,406, and Musalmans 1,678. In Mr. Beverley’s census the tables of occupation 
are not divided according to creed, and hence it is not possible to compare together the 
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cultivators, Hindus and Musalmans. Cultivators contribute more than half the number of 
Musalman pupils. The same faot appears among the night schools. It is melancholy 
to see how few are the Musalman artizans in our schools. Only one class is fairly repre- 
sented, — the weavers. They came over from Hinduism in great force, and form a caste of 
whose ohange of creed there is no doubt. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the above statistics is, that Muhammadans 
as a body are much poorer than Hindus, and that among the small number who are well- 
to-do in the world, school instruction in English is not popular. 

Under the remarks on examinations I notice the fact that out of all the 41 higher 
class schools in the three districts of tho Presidency Division with 5,700 pupils, hot one 
succeeded in passing a Musalman condidate at the Entrance Examination of December last, 
though 134 Hindus were successful. This is a sad relapse, — an unexpectedly largo ebb of the 
tide. 


The population of the Presidency Division, excluding Calcutta, is G, 097, 863 ; and of these 
3,013,895 are Musalmans, and 3,043,532 are Hindus. The Musalmans form tho majority 
in Nuddea and Jessore, but fall off in the 24-Pergunnahs. 

In Behar, out of a population of 19,736,191, only 2, G30, 053 are Mmulmans, and yet 
compared with their Hindu competitors they stand well in the Entrance Examination. 
It oan soarcely be said that the Musalmans of Behar are less prejudiced than tlioso of 
Bengal. As 1 noticed in my report on the Chota Nagporo Division, the Musalmans west- 
wards seem a different race to those of the central districts. They are much fower in number, 
but far higher in intelligence and social position. They have also fewer children than their 
co-religionists eastward. 

When officiating last year as Director of Public Instruction, I proposed that in point of 
fees and rewards Musalmans should bo placed in exactly tho same position that tho Hindus 
wore twonty-fivo years ago ; but tho proposal unfortunately seemed to offer unjustifiably 
large inducements to .Musalmans to go to school. It did not appear in that light to the 
Hindu fathers of the present school-going generation. But times are changed and we 
are changed with them, and what was right a quarter of a century ago is now wrong. 
I grant it is wrong in many cases to put “ back the clock ;” but the Musalman community 
are intensely conservative, and if they have not advanced with the times, it is scarcely an 
unjustifiable recommendation to let the inducements for their attendance at school bo still 
such as were proper for all creeds twenty-five years ago. 

Since tho above remarks were written, the Government of Bengal has issued tho 
important notification of tho 29th July 1873, by which are settled the questions of the 
Ilughly endowment and of Muhammadan Madrassas, which for a generation have perplexod 
tho Educational Department. 

As Inspector I have no connection with tho districts of Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahi, 
where Mohsin Madrassas are to be established. I have also no connection with Ilughly, nor 
with tho Calcutta Madrassa ; so that the chief part of tho resolution refors to establishments 
with which I have no concern. It is, however, nocossary to noto carefully the remark in 
paragraph 13, that tho Lieutenant-Governor would expect that in the course “ of time district 
officers may be able to nominate Muhammadans to a share of the Deputy and Sub- Inspector- 
ships in Muhammadan districts. At present hardly a single member of the inspecting staff in 
Bengal is a Muhammadan.” 

Para. 9 concerns Jessore sohool. “It has often been urged that tho best Bengal 
Muhammadans are usually men of small means. The Lieutenant-Governor believes this to bo 
true, and he would set aside a further sum of Its. 7,200, to be allotted at the rate of Its. 800 


a year to each of the zilla schools marginally noted, for expenditure partly in paying 
Jessore being ono. two-thirds of the school fees of deserving Muhammadan boys 

who may attend regularly at these schools, and partly in 
bearing a share of the cost of a teacher of Arabic and Persian.” 


****** * * 


Para. 10.* * “ In general terms the Lieutenant-Governor would say that we ought 
to establish some Mohsin scholarships of Its. 4 or Its. 5 per mensem tenable at zilla schools, 
and some of Its. 15, Its. 20, and Its. 25 per mensem, tenable at ordinary or special colleges, 
or at the civil service classes.” 

About a year ago, at a lecture on mechanics delivered by me to the Muhammadan 
Association, I pressed on tho audience tho expediency of directing the attention of students 
to the engineering classes of tho Presidency College. Centuries ago the Masulmans built 
tombs that arc still the wonder of the world, and bridges that have stood tho force of 
cyclones and floods, an art which, like that of coloring glass or making Grock fire, has been 
lost in modern times in India. The suggestion was well received, but tho attendance of 
Musalmans at tho civil engineering classes is Btill meagro.* 

I have steadily kept on the out- look for Muhammadan teachers, and have allowed them 
two years grace in University distinctions ; but unfortunatoly oven this concession is not 
enough to bring them up to equality with the Hindus. , 
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Great diversity of opinion is shown by the reports of District Committees to exist on 

the question of the proportion of children of a school-going 
oiu h ^ n e Umbcr ° f chlldrea of the9chool ‘ age in Bengal to the rest of the population. As the 
ffomg age. question is both interesting and important, I beg to offer 

some romarks as a contribution to the settlement of the doubt. Not having the census of 
Great Britain, I am obliged to make'use of suoh statistics as I have at hand. Mr. Beverley's 
census gives for eaoh district the number of boys and of girls not exceeding the age of 
twelve years. The table of mortality constructed by Dr. Price of Northampton, the most 
unfavorable to life of the tables used in English Insurance Offioes, shows that 48 per cent, 
of a population are between the ages of six and twelve years. From this fact the probable 
number of children between six and twelve years in any district of Bengal may be deduced. 
Three-sevenths is a very close converging fraotion to T \~. 

The English Blue Book by the Council on Education gives the percentage of children of 
different ages on the total number of ohildren at primary sohools 4 in England and Scotland. 
From this it appears that the average age is greater in Sootland than in England. 

Tho educational statistics gathered in from the districts of Bengal show the average age 
of boys in different classes of schools ; from which it appears that the average age of children 
in the primary, middle, and higher sohools increases with the length of the sohool course, and 
that the average age in primary schools is higher in Bengal than in Scotland. It appears 
also from the Parliamentary Blue Book that in Sootland 1*5*05 per cent, are under the age of 
six, and 14*20 over tho age of twelve; so that there are 29*25 per cent, beyond these limits, 
and 70*75 per cent, between them. 

The proportion of school-going children beyond the limits of six and twelve years of 
age to those within tho limits is as 29*25 to 70*75, or as 41 to 100. 

Wo then have the following problom : — 

Lot a = the number of children of any district not exceeding 12 years of age. 

JQ 

Then ~ ^ a — the probable number of children between the ages of 6 and 12 years. 

If we add to this expression 41 per cent., we have the number of children of a school- 

going age = ^ « ( 1 + m ) 

43 _x 141 
“ 100 x 100 ^ 

6,003 

- 10,000 a 
_ 60-63 
- 100 ° 


Henco in any district tho number of boys of a sohool- going age is equal in number 
to 60 per cent., or three-fifths of the number under the age of 1 2 years. 

The Bengal census gives us the following data for all Bengal (exclusive of the eastern 
hill tracts), and similar data for every district : — 

« 

i 

Population. 

Percentage on 
total popula- 
tion. 

Male*. 12 years of aije and upward* ... 

20,808,338 

31*3 

Females 

22.808,300 

342 

Total over 12 years 

43,676,707 

65*5 

Males, not exceeding 12 years 

12, .130, 272 

18*8 

Female* „ » ... ... ... ... ... 

10,406,905 

15*7 

Total of children 

22,990,177 

34-5 

Oban i) Total 

06,672,884 

100*0 


Sixty per cent, of the number of boys gives 7,518,163 ; or seven and a half millions of boys 
have a claim to be educated. Of girls there is almost a similar number, but the instruction 
of the latter, owing to national prejudices, cannot be attempted except in a few places. The 
number under instruction in Government and aided sohools was last year 166,140, and in 
unaided schools known to the Department was 169,953. The former number will this 
year recoive a largo increase, but the latter perhaps will be reduced. 

The result will possibly shew that of boys of a school-going age only one in twenty 
receives any education at school. Tho soveral steps of the above calculation may require 
some further notice. 

To pass from the number of children under twolve to those beween six and twelve, Iliad to use 
the following device. Not having the English census, I was obliged to oonstruot a population 
from the Northampton table of mortality, which by tho summation of the numbers living at 
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each age gave a population of 2,98,998, of whom one only reached the age of 96 years. 
In this population 47,059, or 15*68 per cent., were below the age of six years, and 81,897, 
or 27*29 per oent., below the age of twelve years, and therefore 84,838, or 11*61 per cent., 
between those agea These figures also shew that taking the number under 12 years of age, 
67 per oent. are under six years, and 43 per cent, between six and twelve. The numbers in 
the first and second periods of six years are so far from equal, because the deaths in 
early ohildhood arb very numerous. In 11,650 births, 3,000 infants die before they area 
year old, and of 8,650 children between one and two years of age 1,367 die. Among all the 
ages under twelve years 81,897 children would be living, and 6,077 would have died. Thus 
half the deaths would occur with infants under one year old. 

The step by which we pass from the number of children between six and twelvo to the 
number of the school-going age which begins before, and ends after, these periods, requires 
statistics which in themselves are interesting. From the Parliamentary Blue Book for 1872 
on education, we obtain the following information (see page CXXXVI) concerning the 
age of 1,509,288 children in England and 215,401 in Scotland presont at day schools. 


Percent ago of children on school register* and inspected in 


Aon. 


Under 4 years 

Between 4 and 5 years ... 
ft 5 „ fl >• 



9 „ 10 

10 „ 11 „ 
11 12 „ 


12 13 

13 14 
Over 14 


ft 

St 


England and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Groat Britain. 

6T»5 


lift 


589 


[ 911 


4-24 


8-51 


10-1*3 


0 05 


10*77 








11*54 


11-91 


1158 


11 78 


13-79 


12*03 


ll'ftft 


12-54 


11-97 


1107 


12*39 


11-24 


0 87 


11 00 


10-01 


7-H4 


9’Oft 


7-9« 





70‘75 


6482 





3-49 


651 


6ftl 


2*62 


4 14 


281 


132 

943 

3*55 

14-20 

159 

1001 





10000 


100-00 


100-0O 


We see from the above table that school life begins and ends earlier in England than 
in Scotland, for the percentages of children undor the age of fivo years to the total number 
are 15 66 in England and only 5 40 in Scotland. One reason for the diilerenco may bo that 
children under five years of ago cannot travel long distances over tho bleak moprs and 
mountains, which are more common in Sootland than in England. The percentage of 
children over the age of twelve yoars is 9 45 in England and 14*20 in Scotland. There are in 
England, therefore, 90*57 per cent, of the children under the age of twelve years, and in 
Scotland 85*80 per cent. The averago age of the million and a half children at primary 
schools in tin gland and Wales is shown by tho table to be about a week below 8 years, 
while the average age of the two hundred thousand children at primary schools in Sootland 
is 8 years and 9 months. 

Tho averago ages in tho primary scjy'ols in the Presidency Division and Chota Nagpore 
are thus given in the broad sheets 



| Former Patlisalaa. 

j New Government Pathsalas. 

No. of pupils. 

Average age. 

No. of pupils. 

Average age. 

Presidency Division. 

24-Pergunnahs 

Nuddea 

Josdore 

Total ... 

Chota Nagpore. 

Htusarihaugh 

Lnhardugga 

Singbhoora 



Total 

582 

6.018 

8,059 

944 

10*40 

1111 

12.413 

4,920 

3,942 

8 35 

9 42 

9-77 

13,059 

10-65 

21,275 

8-S5 

127 

109 1 
610 j 
634 

lft\ 

11*34 

1380 

9’50 

1.603 

3,223 

1.530 

3,973 

9’98 

1028 

is- 

10*21 

1,540 

. 

IV27 

10,327 

11-3*1 


Owing to ihany of the pupils of Siugbhoom being adults, the average age for the Chota 
Nagpore Division is considerably higher than that in the Presidency Division. I will therefore 
confine my observations to the latter. 
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Tho average age iu the old pathsalas is 10 years and 8 months, and in the new pathsalas 
8 years and 10 months. If all the pupils are added together, the average age of 8 1,931 pupils 
in primary schools is 9 years and 6| months. 

It is thus seen that the average age is 9 years and 6£ months, or 9$ months higher 
than the average age iu Scotland. But this result is uncertain, from the fact that some boys 
do not know their ages, and some probably have followed the common habit of Bengali 
ohildron, and given their ago one year too high. A reduction should bo made to balance 
tho error introduced frequently, it is probable, by the latter cause. I therefore assume the 
average ago to be the same as in Scotland. With every allowance the average age would be 
greater than it is in England. The English average would bring out the number of children 
even a larger quantity, than that already found. 

Mr. Beverley shows that the number of boys under 1 2 years of age form 18*8 per cent, 
of the whole population of the Lower Provinces, and a number equal to 00*68 per oent. of 
them are now shewn to be boys of a school-going age. Tktf boys of a school-going age 
therefore form 1 1 *4 per cent, of the whole population, or 22*2 per cent, of the male population. 

Hence in the Lowor Provinces of Bengal the boys of a school-going age form more than 
a tenth of the wholo population, and more than a fifth of the male population. 

Examinations . 

The great examination in which the higher schools of Bengal are compared is the 
University Entraneo Examination. The middle English and Vernacular schools of an 
educational oirclo aro compared together in the minor and Vernacular scholarship exa- 
minations. Tho higher normal schools of the west, central, and eastern districts, contend 
together in the normal school examination. Besides these the examination for admission 
to the licentiate and apothecary classes of the Bengali Department of tho Medical College 
are conducted by tho Inspector of the Presidency Circle. 

Entrance Examination. 

The Registrar of the University gives tho following summary of the Entrance Exa- 
mination : — 

“ For the Entrance Examination there were 2,144 candidates, of whom 988 passed 
and 1,142 failed, and 64 were absent. Of the successful candidates, 181 were placed in the 
first division, 499 in the second, and 258 in the third. Tho number of candidates was 
greater by 242 than in tho previous year. There was an increase of 214 in the number 
of candidates from Bengal, of 7 from the North-Western Provinces, of 81 from the Central 
Provinces, of 30 from Oudh, and a decrease of 26 from the Punjab, and of 11 from Ceylon. 
Tho percentage of passed candidates was more favorable than last year, being 48*78, 
against 40, while a much larger proportion than usual gained places in the first and second 
classes.” 

Adopting*the system of assigning 3, 2, 1 as the merit marks of places in the first, second, 
and third divisions, and separating Calcutta from the rest of the Lower Provinces, we obtain 
the following results: — 









• 

Merit marks of passed 







Ni^nber of 

Number of 
successful 

candidates. 







candidates. 

candidates. 

Total. 

Average. 

Calcutta ... 






S50 

169 

334 

1-97 

Lower Provinces ... 






1,367 

568 

1,063 

187 

North-Western Provinces 






186 

100 

204 

204 

Punjab 





...* 

66 

22 

45 

204 

Oudh 





... 

108 

4f» 

93 

206 

Central Provinces 






71 

31 

62 

1-67 

Ceylon 



... 



6 

3 

8 

2*66 


It will be seen from these figures that the raofussil is rapidly advancing on Calcutta, 
for whereas last year, by the Officiating Director’s report, the average merit mark was 2*1 in 
Calcutta and 1*8 in the mofussil of Lower Bengal, we see that this year Calcutta has fallen 
and the mofussil somewhal advanced. Last year Caloutta, as we see by its average merit 
marks, passed more candidates in the first than in the third division, while this year the 
contrary is the result. Last year also Northern India beyond the Lower Provinces had 
more pupils in the third than in the first olass. The reverse is now the ease. Hence Calcutta 
has declined from its position as Vending the best set of candidates to the Entrance, and the 
order of merit is now (1) Oudh, (2 and 3) the Punjab and North-Western Provinces equal, 
(4) Calcutta, (5) the rest of Lower Bengal, and last the Central Provinces. The lapid 
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value of its instruction, as tested by the University Entrance, is worthy of consideration in 
Bengal. Those territories formerly indonted on Bengal for their supply of teachers, and 
to the successful work of the teachers from Bengal the present result is due. 

The Northern Provinces now train their own teachers, and the demand on Bengal 
has ceased. The young teachers in the Lower Provinces having no opportunity to migrate, 
take schools near home ; and owing to an overstocked market the old teachers, far from 
obtaining promotion, find difficulty now in retaining their former salaries. It is doubtless 
an excellent thing for the country that education can be had at a cheap rato, but it is a very 
hard thing for teachers to find the supply so fast increasing that the rato of their remuner- 
ation is lowered. 

Taking the Lower Provinces only, the results of the last Entrance Examination, 
arranged according to creed, are as follow • 



c 



Pabskd in tub 


Mkrit marks. 



Number of 








Crked. 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Total. 

AvoraKe. 

candidates. 

Hindus 


1,M* 

118 

314 

188 

620 

1,100 

l-SO 

Musalmans 


74 

1 

19 

10 

30 

fil 

V70 

Christians 


83 

14 

17 

4 

83 

SO 

2’2H 

Thoista 


IS 


l 

4 

8 

12 

1T>0 

Brail mists 


73 

10 

17 

15 

42 

7H 

l'S8 

Buddhist 


1 

1 



1 

3 

S’OO 

Seikhs 


1 


1 


1 

2 

S’OO 


Total 

1,717 

144 

372 

221 

737 

1.327 

ISO 


In this list, omitting tho Buddhist and Sikh, who to their ereditst and high, but are only 
single representatives of their creed, we find that the Christians have been most successful, 
as shown by their average merit marks ; after them the Hindus and Brahmists, and then the 
Musalmans. A few Theists come at the end. Thirty Musulnians among 787 successful 
candidates is but 4 percent.— a sad result, considering that tho Musalmans form 81*4 per cent, 
of the 06 f millions of Bengal. The Musalmans last year passed only 28, of whom four were 
in the first division. This year only one Musalman attained that distinction. 

Coming to the schools of Calcutta and tho Presidency Division, we obtain the following 
summary according to creed : — 


SCUOOLB IN 

Hindus. 

Musul- 
mans. i 

Christians. 

Total. 

1 

24-Perguntmhs 

r>o 



50 

Nuddea ... ... 

00 



00 

Jessore 

18 

- 


18 

Total 

i:u 



134 

Calcutta 

i;io 

8 

20 

100 

Total 

260 

8 1 

20 

303 




Christians and Musalmans are here conspicuous by their absence. It is singular that 
the missionary institutions in Bhowanipore, lintali, and Nychatti, should not liavo sent 
ono successful Christian to the examination. 

Minor Scholarship Examination of the Districts of the 24 -Pergunnahs and Nia Idea for 1872. 

There were 130 candidates; of whom 2 passod in the first division, 17 in tho second, 
and 35 in the third ; 09 failed, and 7 were absent. Of the 54 students who passed, 29 
were Brahmins, 5 Baidyas, 22 Kaysthas, 3 Navashaks, 1 other caste, and 3 Musalmans. 
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Vernacular Scholarships . 

Thero wore 3S«i candidates, of whom 1 3 passed in the first division, 64 in the second, 
139 in tho third, 14^ failed, and 25 were absent. Of the 216 students who passed, 106 
were Brahmins, 1 Khetri, 4 Baidyas, 56 lCayasthas, 19 Navashaks, 26 other oastes, 3 
Musalmans, and 1 Christian : — • 


Caste. 

1st 

Division. 

2ml 

Division, 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

liralimius 

9 

33 

61 

106 

Khetris 

... 


1 

1 

Ruidvas ... ... x ... ... ... ... ... ... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

Kayastlms ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,.. 

1 

20 

35 

50 

Navashaks ... 

2 

5 

12 

19 

Other castes 

1 

5 

20 

26 

Musalmans 

... 

1 

o 

3 

Christians 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

13 

04 

139 

216 


The examination for Jossore was hold at his own requost by Babu Bhudeb Mukorji. He 
has furnished me witli tho following information : — 


Minor Scholarships. 


Caste. 

1st 

Division. 

2nd # 
Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Hindus 1 

7 

14 

25 

46 

Musalmans 



1 

1 

% 





I otal .. 

7 

14 

26 

47 


Hindu* 

M :i-:i Inin ns 


Casts. 


ToUil 


Vern acn lar Scholarsh ips . 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Total. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

1 

1 U 1 

48 1 

*r,9 / 

319 


2 - 


13 

|— j 

50 1 

270 j 

332 


STANDARDS FOR PRIMARY 8CHOOL*S, 

PublhT Instruction* 1 on “h Aujrust N °‘ ? 4 * 8 ’ 7 ittcn “ Officiating Director of 

schools on the principle of paSL bl ’JulL ^u 8 ° hemo of °tandards%V primary 

“ d ‘ dvi “ rf wb-** Uond 
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A comparison of this table and that sanctioned by Parliament in Great Britain in 1866 
will not only show how much progress the boys of a school ought to make in one year, 
but will give us definite ideas of the ago at which certain standards ought to be attained, 
for ago in England is a most important consideration and is most carefully tabulated. 

The new Educational Code of 187 1 assumes that tho foundation of instruction has 
been laid in infant schools, for whioh aids aro still given according to avorage attendance 
and general effioienby, and not by individual examination. Hence the lowest standard of 
the now code begins with the second standard of the revised code. The new fifth standard 
is tho same as the revised sixth standard, and a new sixth standard of higher character has 
been added. 

Tho now codo standards are not therefore so convenient for comparison with Bengal 
as the previous standards, and in my schedule of standards I have kept more nearly to the 
“ revised ” than to the “new ” standards. 


Proposed Standards of Classes in a Primary School in Bengal. 



Standard I. 

Standard II. 

Standard III. 

Standard IV. 

Standard V. 

Reading 

Know tho letters 
of tho alphabet so 
as to name a let- 
ter pointed out, 
or point out a 
letter named- 

Easy sentences in 
No. I. Ihirnupari- 
chay or any simitar 
book, spelling tho 
words in tho book. 

Books like Katha- 
main, spelling the 
words in the book. 

Easy book not before 
seen — spelling. 
Heading legible ma- 
nuscript. 

Reading books on agri- 
cult uve or uatmul 
history or useful 
know ledge, Patra- 
kiiumudi; l’o«t-ullice 
rules for addressing 
letters. 

Reading the ordinary 
Manuscript of bonds 
and court docu- 
ments. 

Writing 

Write tho letters 
of tho alphabet 
and their own 
names. 

Copy a line in print 
or clear mauuscript. 

Improved copying. 

Good copying, writing 
easy sentences at 
dictation with cor- 
rect spelling. 

Writing in proper form 
letters, bonds, pat- 
tabs, kabuliuts. 

Arithmetic 

Count, to 100 

Multiplication up to 
10, addition and 
subtraction of num- 
b. rs under 100. 

Montal addition and 
subtraction of num- 
bers less than 10 to 
and from a larger 
number. Dhuru- 

puth, kora, Gunda. 

The multiplication 
table up to 20 
times 20. Dharn- 
path to tho end, 
easy questions in 
mental arithme- 
tic. 

Multiplication table, 
subhaiiknr, mensu- 
ration, inonkfisa, 

masiuahina, jama- 
bandi, rnudi’s ac- 
counts, mental 

arithmetic. 

Practice, rule of three, 
interest, nialiajaiii 
and muindury ac- 
counts. 

Drawing, Mensur- 
al ion uud Sur- 
veying. 


i Draw ing si might 

lines upright and 
slanting on slate. 

Printing letters and 
draw ing with the 
hand angles and 
circles. 

Easy examples in 
mensural pjn, print- 
ing with English 
letters and figures, 
drawing simple 

diagrams. 

Surveying with chain 
only, and plotting 
survey. 


Attention should be givou to gymnastics, or to games involving physical exertiou. 


Standards in the revised Code of 18(16 for Primary Schools in Great Britain . 


Heading 


Standard I. Standard II. Staudard III. Standard IV. Standard V. Standard VI, 


Narrative in mo- 
Dony liable*. 


Form on black- 
board or alate, 
from dictation, 
letter a, capital 
and small, 
manuscript. 


One of the nar- 
ratives next in 
order after rao- 
nosylhthlrs in 
an elemental v 
I muling book 

I used in ttie 
school. 

Copy in manu- 
script character 
A line of priut. 


A short para- 
graph from an 
v 1 e ni e n r a r y 
reading book 
ii-wl in the 
school . 


! A seutenco from 
the same para- 
graph, slowly 
read once, and 
then dictated 
in single words. 


A short parti’ l A few Hues of I A s/mrt ordiuary 
graph from a poetry from a j paragraph iu a 

more ftdramvd reading book newspaper, or 

reading book used iu tho first other modern 

used in the elass of the uurrative. 

school. mdiool. 


A sentence slow- 
ly dictated once 
by a few words 
at a tune from 
the suti'tf book, 
but not from 
tho paragraph 
read. 


A sentence slow- 
ly dictated 
onco by a lew 
words at a time 
from a reading 
book used in 
the first doss 
of tho school. 


Another short 
ordinary para- 
graph in a news- 
paper or other 
modern narra- 
tive slowly dic- 
tated cuce by 
a few words at 
a time. 
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Standards in the revised Code of 1866 for Primary Schools in Great Britain. — ( Continued .) 



Standard I. 

Standard II. 

Standard III. 

Standard IV. 

Standard V. 

Standard VI 

Arithmetic 

1 

i Form on black* 
board or slate, 
i from dictation, 
figuies up to 
! 20 ; name at 
sight figures up 
to 20 ; add and 
subtract figures 
up to 10, or- 
ally from ex- 
amples in 

blackboard. 

A sum in simple 
addition or sub- 
traction and 
the multiplica- 
tion table. 

A sum in any 
simple rule as 
far as short di- 
vision (inclu- 
sive). 

A Bum in com- 
pound rules 
(money). 

« 

A sum hi com- 
pound rules 
(common weights 
and measures). 

A sum in pi 
tice or bills 
parcels. 


I had proposed? certain rates of remuneration for each standard, but as they are considerably 
higher than would be allowed under tho system of remuneration now established by Govern- 
ment, I do not think it necessary to reprint them. I have introduced into the standards 
tho reading of manuscript. The course will be found to lead a pupil to pass the examination 
laid down in paragrah 5 of tho rules for primary scholarships in tho resolution of the 5th 
October 1872. 

Para. 5. “The only subjects which shall count for primary scholarships are” — 

“ Reading and writing the vernacular of the district. 

“ Arithmetic, written and mental, bazar and zemindary accounts, and simple men- 
suration. ” 

As gymnastics are good for the health, and as drawing helps in writing, I have not 
considered the Government restriction on the subjects of examination to exclude those two 
subjects from the school course. These changes can scarcely bo commenced too early. 

A year’s experience will be useful before payments by results can be mooted. Tho 
system of payment by results on individual examination is too cumbrous to be carried out in 
its integrity, but the arrangement of a school in classes generally congruous with standards 
could easily be effected, and the approximate allowance to the school, according to the 
number of boys studying each standard, could be carried out by tho District Committees. 
Tho Sub-Inspector on his visit to a school could arrange the pupils in his notice of the 
inspection in the following plan : — 


Standard. 

Attendance. 

Number on 
the roll. 

‘Rate per 
head. 

Total reran 
neration. 

V. Standard 

IV. „ 

... 

2 

4 

3 

6 

* 

->1 

£ 

3 

■ed and 
District 

III- „ 

II. „ 

... 

, 7 

14 

10 

20 


adapted 

locality. 

be considei 
assed by the 
ommittee. 

I. 


21 

30 


1 ■* 


Total 

48 

69 

-> 

£ 



If the attendance was within 25 per cent, of the number on tho roll, the sohool might 
be regarded as no worse than its neighbours on the score of regularity of attendance, and the 
money payment might be regulated by the numbor on the roll. In such a system of 
payments by results locality must be taken into consideration, and the District Committee 
will be able to adjust a sliding scale of remuneration (when the element of locality is 
considered) far better than any central authority can do. In a long discussion on tho 
Bombay system of payment by results submitted by the Director of Public Instruction to 
Government two years ago, I showed that when once consideration was paid, as it ought 
always to be paid, to the varied wants of different localities, a rigid system of payment by 
results became impossible, or rather became merged into a system similar to that m Bengal. 

I have removed from the present report the notices I had given of tho English rates 
of payments, as these rates will ‘be better suited for comparison with Bengal rates when 
the latter have settled down into a system adapted to the various localities. 

I believe that a system such as is here sketched out would secure all the advantages 
of the Bombay system of payment by results without its drawbacks. 
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Presidency Division, 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. Forster, in presenting to tho House of Commons the estimates of two millions 
sterling for education, science, and art, is reported to havo said : “ This is a large bill, 

gentlemen, but it will increase, and increase rapidly.” The above quotation was pointed 
out to me by Mr. Atkinson, and aptly applies to the budget of the Presidency Division. 

The following table shows the general expenditure of the Presidency Circlo : — 

Abstract Return of Expenditure in the Presidency Circle for 1872-73. 


Inspector of Schools 

Deputy and Suh-Inepeciort. 
Calcutta and 24-PergunnahH ... 

Nuddea 

Jessore 

Total 


Ha/arihaugh 

Lohardugga 

Singhhnum* 

Maunbhnom 


Total 

Total for Inspection 
l?i«fructton. 

fftlcuttat 

Presidency Division 

Chota Nagporc Division 

Total 

Scholarship*. 

I Presidency Division ... 
Chota Nagpore Division 


Vernacular 


f Presidency Division ... 
* t Chota Nagporc Division 


{ Presidency Division 
Chota Nagpore Division 


Total 

Service Stamps 

Remuneration to Examiners ... 

Total ... 

(Jju.ni> Total 


From Imperial Funds. 


Salary. 


Travelling 
cli urges. 


Office 
establish- 
ment, &e. 


Ks. A. P. 
18,000 0 0 

7,428 11 0] 
6.075 0 0 
5.616 ft 3 


1,120 4 3 


1.200 0 0 

210 7 6 


900 0 0 


2,310 7 6 


39,430 11 0 


Ks. A, P.J Rs. A.l*. 
1,002 14 Oj 2,716 « 0| 


2,104 12 0 
2,453 8 ft! 
3, 32ft 2 o| 


161 8 0 
108 0 0 
54 0 0 


7.887 6 9 


002 12 
270 10 


323 8 01 


54 0 0 


10,128 5 3 


3,093 8 0 


Total. 


From Local 
Funds. 


Total. 


Ks. A. P.| 
21,718 14 J 

9,694 15 0 
8,636 8 ft 
8,99ft 11 3 


Ks. A. P. 


27.331 3 0: 


1.756 12 ()! 
481 2 ft! 


1.364 10 0 


3.602 8 0 


52,652 ft o! 


Rs. A. P.l 
21.718 U ol 


9.694 15 0i 

I 

8,636 8 ft 1 
8,99ft 11 s| 


3‘ 48 


27,331 3 0l 438 


I 

1,756 IS 0; 
481 2 o' 


1,364 10 ft! 


3,002 8 01 


52,652 ft 01 


45,052 5 6j 05,356 5 2, 1,40,408 10 7| 

1.51,453 0 ft! 2,23,650 15 2, 3.75.112 15 11 

23,713 1 loj 19.575 11 6 43.283 13 4* 


2,20,218 8 0 


2,160 14 6 
130 12 6 

7,206 0 3 
307 8 3 


0,814 3 6 


1,400 0 0 
623 3 61 


2,32,055 15 0 


8-43 


22’4ft 

6012 

693 


3.38,591 15 10, 5,58,810 7 10: 8ft’54 


14 11 ft 
4 3 ft 


18 14 0 


752 1 « 


3,39,363 0 1 


2,84.708 8 0 3,39,303 0 1 


2,160 14 Q\ '34 

13ft 12 6, 03 


7,206 0 3 
307 8 3 

1 4 11 fti 
4 3 0 


lift 

*06 


ft, 833 2 S 


1,400 O o 
1.373 5 ft! 


} 


5.71,418 15 1 


0,24,071 8 l! 


91*37 

100*00 


* Salary drawn in April. 

■Minder tho head of -cost of instruction in Calcutta is included the cost of the Hindu, Hare, Sanskrit, and Anglo- Persian Schools, the 
Nonna! School and its Practising Schools, tho Uethuno Institution and all Allied Schools. Colleges ore not included. 

Tho cost of tho Klshnaghur Collegiate School is included in the Presidency Division. 
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The cost to Government of education in the Presidency Circle during the year was 
11s. 2,84,708-8, of which sum Rs. 52,052-9 wore for inspection by the Inspector and by 17 
Deputy Inspectors; Rs. 2,20,218-8 were for instruction, and the rest (Rs. 11,837) was for 
scholarships, examiners' fees, postage, &o. The expenditure on instruction was mot by 
11s. 3,38,592 raised in foes and local contributions. Hence on the expenditure of 5 J lakhs 
on instruction, the people gave throe ‘rupees to overy two spent by Government. In the 94 J 
per cent, dovoted to local inspection and instruction, Chota Nagpore received 7J per cent., 
Calcutta 22 and the Presidency Division 64j. Tho land revenue of the Presidency 
Division is Rs. 37,63,112, and that of Chota Nagpore Rs. 351,671, so that little is givon to 
those from whom little is received. In faet Chota Nagpore receives somewhat more than 
would be warranted by its contribution to the land revenue. Imperial income from taxes 
is much moro productive in the Presidency Division than in Chota Nagpore. Still, if 
population be considered, as it ought to bo considered, the poor district remote from the 
metropolis with a population more than half that of tho Presidency Division has not reoeived 
its due share of assistance. The constituents of the circlo boing changed by the removal of 
llughly, a district rich in schools and local contributions, and tho addition of Jessore, poor in 
local contributions, there cannot bo any very close comparison with the expenditure of last 
year. 

Owing to tho increase of Sub-Inspectors, tho Govornmont oxpondituro on inspection was 
this year Rs. 52,652, against Rs. 47,863 last year. The Government expenditure on instruction 
was Rs. 2,29,000, against Rs. 2,97,000 ; and tho local contributions in schools wero Rs. 3,38,000, 
against Rs. 4,91,000 last year. These last figures show how powerful an influonce the schools 
of Hughly had on the local contributions. The total of educational expenditure by 
Government and tho people (excluding that on unaided schools, which is not known,) was 
Rs. 6,24,071, against Rs. 8,30,924. The total sum being thus greatly reduced, the percentages 
of tho several heads on tho total expenditure are altered. Thus inspectional charges appear as 
8*4 per cent, instead of 5*7; scholarships aro 158 per cent, instead of 1T6; and instruction 
is 89*54 instead of 92*74. I may here mention what is shown in another place, that in the 
Presidency Division the Government contribution to English schools was Rs. 68,103, and to 
vernacular schools Rs. 83,317; or it is not altogether the fact that near the metropolis 
vernacular education was starved to food English education. Vernacular schools reeeivod more 
than half the supplies. 

Tjik four Statistical Returns. — The Government orders of tho 8th April 1872 direct 
that “ the Inspector’s reports should give for each district, the statistics, not of each 
school , but of every class of school,” though subsequently it is oxplainod that notico may be 
taken of particular schools if any matter occurs worthy of special romark. Each District 
Committee has forwarded for tho information of Government the statistics of its schools in 
four forms — (1) the annual statistical return of schools, pupils, languages 'taught, and expen- 
diture ; (2) the progress report of these schools; (3) tho crood and nationality of pupils and 
teachers; (4) the social position of the pupils. Theso four forms wero simplilied for primary 
schools by the orders of Government No. 1547, dated 21st April 1873. 


I shall, as regards the Presidency Division, discuss tho information given in the above 
statistics. The tables, though clear to the initiated, are from their bulk and seeming intricacy 
repulsive to tho general public. 

Tho annual statistical return has 27 columns and 102 rows. Tho columns give statis- 
tics of tho number of schools and pupils, the attendance, 
languages taught, and the income and expenditure of the 
class of schools shown in each row. The first column shows tho description and manage- 
ment of a school. 


The* broad chert. 


The description of school statos whether it is a higher school reading up to tho Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination, or a middle English reading up to a standard two years below 
tho Entrance, or a vernacular school reading in the vernacular tho subjects of the middle 
English school, or a lower vernacular now called a primary school, or a girls' school, either 
for European or for Native races, or a normal school, either English or Vernacular, and either 
for male or female teachers. Then, as to management, the school may be under the sole 
control of Government or under the management of missionaries, or of other Christians, or 
of Native gentlemen. Then again as to aid, it may be aided under tho regular grant-in-aid 
rules, or on tho principle of Mr. Woodrow's circle schools, or on that of Babu Bhudeb 
Mukorji's pathsalas, or on that of the new pathsalas established under the orders of the 
30 tli September IS 72. Under tho head of unaidod schools, in addition to these various kinds 
of schools, there are the tols and akras for Sanskrit and the mnktabs for Persian and 
Arabic. «- 

It is easily seen that combinations of tho various descriptions of schools with the various 
modes of management give rise to a long series of designations of schools. They amount 
,with the totals of each class of school to not less thon 102 entries. 
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Then about any class of all these 102 sorts of schools, various information is desired, 
and it becomes necessary to show in column (2) the number of institutions of each descrip- 
tion ; in oolumns (8) and (4) the number of pupils on the rolls on tho 3 1 st March, and also the 
monthly average for the year; in column (5) tho average daily attendance for tho year, 
deduced from the monthly daily attendance; in column (0) the sum of tho ages of all tho 
ohildren in the school on the 81st Maroh in order to get for column (7) the average ago of 
these children; in columns (8) to (17) aro given the numbers of pupils learning various 
languages ; but as tho languages spokon or studiod in these vast provinces are numerous, 
10 columns do not suffice I have had to enter, in addition to tho nino printed heads, 
oolumns for Greek, Armenian, Hindustani, and Sontali. 

I have thus had to tabulate for 14 different languages, and I dare say that further 
diversities of tongues have to be noted by other Inspectors, so that tho final table will have 
more than 20 languages. The columns from 18 to 20, inclusive, treat of money matters. No. 
18 shows tho total annual grant or assignment allowed by Government, No. 19 tho part of it 
actually drawn, No. 20 the fees and fines, No. 21 the income from subscriptions and other 
sources, No. 22 the ’ total income, No. 23 the total expenditure, Nos. 24* and 25 the cost to 
Government and tho total cost of each pupil, No. 20 the number of girls reading in boys’ 
schools, No. 27 is reserved for remarks. There is no column for the average rate of schooling 
tee. It may be deduced by dividing the one-twelfth part of column 20 by column 4. 


Hence tho 102 different sorts of schools have to give information under 27 different hoads, 
so that 2,754 compartments appear on the broad sheet. 


The second return is that of the progress of the pupils, from which it is seen how many 
T1 , „ . . . pupils aro in the primary stage, usually occupying about the first 

lour years oi a child s school-life. lhe primary stage is divided 
into two sub-heads ; one shows how many pupils are still unable to read, write, and understand 
an easy sentence in their mother-tongue, and tho other shows how many have advanced 
beyond this elementary stage. The middle stago is supposed to occupy tho four years of a 
pupil’s life between the primary stago and the two classes preparatory for tho University 
Entrance Examination. For intelligent pupils ten years is occupied in the course of study, 
terminating with tho Entrance Examination. As in India school-life usually begins at tho 
age of six years, and as Mr. Sutcliffe, tho Eegistrar of the University, reports that tho 
average ago of candidates who pass the Entrance is eighteen years less two weeks, it follows 
that twelve years is tho average term of 6chool-life previous to the Entrance. 


I have no doubt that by an improvod system of gradation in different kinds of schools, 
so that what is taught in one school is immediately useful in tho next school, and by a bettor 
system of imparting instruction in every school, this term of ten or twelve years might bo 
shortened, but tho difficulties in the way of carrying out these reforms aro enormous. Higher 
schools graduato their classes by tho pupil’s knowledge of English, so that a vernacular 
scholar who has learned Algebra and Euclid is obliged to begin again with Elementary 
Arithmetic, because the higher subjects aro not taught in tho A, B, C English classes, and 
when ho has advanced far enough in his English studies to open again his Geometry and 
Algebra, he finds that he has forgotten the subjocts that ho knew four years before. 


This is a great defect in our present system. The heads of schools reduce the disadvan- 
tage by pushing up the vernacular scholars as fast as possible, and by allowing them some- 
times to skip a class under what is called “ double promotion but room for improvement 
remains. 


English has in Bengal the overpowering influence which the classics have in English 
public schools, and the number of teaohors is not sufficient to allow of a boy’s attending 
different classes according to his different stages of progress in the soveral subjects of his 
course. 


The third statistical table is that of the creed and nationality of the pupils and teachers, 
and it breaks out necessarily into multifold branches. 

The fourth table is that of sooial position, and hero again complexity is introduced from 
. .. , . the divisions of the upper, middle, and lower ranks of society 

under some two hundred heads of occupation. Iliey are 
further tabulated according to creeds. The object of the two last tables is to see who are 
our pupils and especially what sort of schools our Musalman pupils attend, and by what 
occupations in society they aro chiefly contributed. 

I extremely regret that the annual statistical roturn for schools is arranged in tho old 
form of Government aided and unaided schools. 


Lord Northbrook, at tho last convocation of the University, especially declared that 
Government took as much interest in unaided schools as in its own schools ; and His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor was pleased as long ago as 8th April 1872 to order tho returns to 
be made for each kind of school under the heads of Government, aided, and unaided, and I 
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am not awaro how far that order has boon modified by the new forms whioh are now 
circulated. I think that the form prescribed last year is well adapted to give information in 
the form required by Government ; and in order to compare the two tables, I have been 
obliged to recast overy return sent to my office, — a work of considerable labour when the 
bulkiness of some of the returns is considered. 

The higher and middle class schools exhibit but littlo change from their stato in the past 
year, and therefore they may be noticed more briefly than in former years in order to give 
more scope for notices concerning the now schemes. 


STATISTICS. 


The Bkoai> Sheet. — The broad sheet of schools in the Presidency Division, exclusive 
of Calcutta, showed on the 31st March 1873 a total of 2,255 sohools, and 77,774 pupils on the 
roll ; of whioh numbers 1,302 schools, containing 61 ,541 pupib on the 31st March, were 
assisted by Government. Many of the unaided schools navo not furnished further infor- 
mation than their number on that day, and consequently it will be necessary to omit them all 
in considering# questions of attendance, regularity, ago of pupils, language taught, and 
expenditure. In the assisted schools 57,592 was tho monthly average of pupils on the roll, 
and 45,775 their daily attendance. These statistics bring out tho fact that the numbers of the 
roll increased during tho latter part of the year, and the numbers on the last day of the official 
year were 4,000 above the average of tho year. Tho average attendance daily was taken 
on the mean of the 12 monthly averages of daily attendance. This does not give exactly 
the average of daily attendance for tho year ; but the difference is a small fraction of no 
practical importance, while there is use in comparing tho two monthly averages of the 
numbers on the roll and in attendance. We see the daily attendance to be 45,775 ; that is 
to say, omitting thousands on both sides, that in any school of 57 pupils only 45 would be 
present, or a quarter of tho pupils are always absent. This is not satisfactory, for the 
absenco of a quarter of the pupils causes exccssivo repetition of lessons to be unavoidable, 
and the time of tho regular boys is then wasted. Some repetition is in all cases desirable. 
Tho loss of progress suffered by diligent and regular boys owing to the absence of their class- 
fellows on pleas sometimes frivolous, is a groat but unobserved injury. 

Tho higher schools educating up to tho Entrance standard have slightly increased their 
numbers during the year. The 23 aided higher schools under Native managers romained 
almost unaltered, showing an increase of 20 only on tho averago of 2,113 on tho roll. Tho 
four missionary aided schools showed an increase of 1 3 on 693, and the four Government 
higher schools an increase of 82 on tho 614. llenco during the year Government higher 
schools have experienced a greater increase than othor higher schools. 

The middlo English are all aided, Government not having any schools of tho kind in tho 
Presidency Division. The total on tho rolls of 1 03 aided schools of this class was 5,546, 
and showed an increase of 323, or 6 per cent, on tho monthly averago. 

The 95 middlo vernacular schools increased by 248 on the averago of 4,650. The lower 
vernacular aided schools also slightly increased, and aided night schools, girls’ schools, the 
aided normal schools for female teachers, and tho zenana instruction agency, all romained 
almost unaltered. 


The increase at tho end of tho year above the averago for 1 2 months was small both for 
circle schools and tho old pathsalas, but the pathsalas established under the orders of tho 30th 
September 1872 experienced a considerable accession of numbers, for they rose from 19,362 
to 21,275. There is some reason to doubt tho correctness of the formor of these numbers, 
as many of the pathsala teachers did not keep registers of attendance until they were 
assisted by Government. 

Comparing the entries of daily attendance and numbors on the roll, we see that tho 
average absence of one quarter prevails pretty generally throughout all the various kinds 
of schools, and that it is (surprising to say) least among the new pathsalas established under 
the orders of the 30th September, for they show an attendance of 16,048 out of 19,362 on 
the roll, or an absenco of only 17 per cent. 1 distrust this result, for tho schools most 


distinguished for irregular attendance are, so far as my experience goes, the small pathsalas. 

. .. As to tho ago of our 61,000 pupils, the averago age in the 

Average o pupi s. normal schools, both Government and aided, was about 19 


years and 6 months. Tho pupils of the several descriptions of night schools varied in average 
age from 7 to 20. These two sorts of schools may therefore be considered schools for 


adults. 


We now come to the surprising result that iu tho Government higher schools the average 
age is 15 i years. We must bear in mind that tlioro aro in those schools some little boys 
learning their A, 13, C, and that consequently to bring out an average ago of 15J, they must 
be balanced by some young men of 20 years of age or upwards. Even if several students 
followed tho native system of estimating age and gavo their ago a year too mueh, still tho 
average is very high. In the aided higher schools it falls to 14 years, but both rosults 
1 point to the fact alluded to elsewhere, that the preparation for tho Entrance standard takes 
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• 

many more years than is generally imagined. These statements of age entirely support Mr. 
Sutoliffe’s calculation that the average age of Entrance candidates was 18 years. In middle 
olass English sohools, nominally two years, but really throe years below the Entrance standard, 
the average age is 11 J years ; the age in two missionary schools being higher by 1.1 years 
than that in Bohools under Native management. In the middle vernacular sohools the average 
&ge is 9 years. As the middle olass sohools, both English and vernacular, have the same 
question papers in all subjeots, except English and history, this great difference of two years 
and a quarter in average age is due to the time spent on English, and is one of the many 
foots which show the exceeding difficulty of the English language. The lower aided verna- 
cular are in point of age on a level with the middle vornaoular. 

In girls’ sohools the average age for European and Eurasian girls is 10 years, and for 
Hindus 74 years. In Native Christian girls’ schools we find the mean between these ages. 
These results aooord with the Native practice of marrying off their children at an early age, 
and withdrawing their daughters from school previous to marriage. 

Languages Taught. — In estimating the number of students learning different languages, 
it must be remembered that in higher sohools, where a classical language is ugpd, many of the 
pupils learn three languages, ana only drop the vernacular when they are supposed to be 
thoroughly profloiont in it. Some students are entered under three of the heads of “ pupils 
learning the various languages;” some under two, and those in middle vernacular and 
primary schools under one. The result shows 8,7] 2 pupils to be learning English, 60,138 to 
be learning Bengali, 1,421 Sanskrit, 11 Hindi, 2 Uriya, 17 Hindustani, 54 Persian, and 150 
Arabio. The Hindi, Uriya, Hindustani, and Arabic students, are without exception all in the 
new pathsalas of the 30th September, 42 out of the 54 learning Persian are in the same schools. 

Income and Expenditure of Schools. — The following synopsis of the broad sheet 
shows the sum reoeived and expended in each class of schools in the Presidency Division. 
The income of Rs. 3,77,474 exoeeded the expenditure by Rs. 2,36]. Out of a total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,75,113, Rs. 1,51,453 were contributed by Government, Rs 1,31,580 by fees 
and fines, and Rs. 94,440 by subscriptions and endowments. The summary of the expendi- 
ture according to districts shows that Government contributed Rs. 68,104 to English, and 
Rs. 83,349 to the vernaoular; while the people themselves gave Rs. 1,29,057 for English, and 
Rs. 94,603 for the'vemacular : or for every rupoe given by Government the peoplo gave Rs. 2 
for English, but only Re. 1 for tho vernacular. Honce even before the great resolution of the 
30th September Government was more liberal to vernacular schools than to English schools. 

Comparative Abstract of Expenditure in the Presidency Division on English Schools and on 

Vernacular Schools. 


On English Education in Government 
and Aided Schools. 


On Vernacular Education in Govern- 
ment and Aided Schools and 
Pathsalas, &c. 


Total. 


District. 


From From local 
lover n uaent. sources. 


Total. 


, From From local Total 'From From local 

(Government. (Government.! sources. 


Total. 


Ha. A. P.' a*. A.P.| Rn. A. P. R*. A.P. Rs. A. P. Rd. A. P. Rs. A.P. Rs. A.P.I Rs. A.P. 

24-PerffUimahs *0,814 4 83.84* 8 *| 04,187 1* 7; 3*717 0 0| 52,713 8 8 88,430 18 C| 64,831 10 4jl, 18.286 14 »jl,80.589 9 1 

Nuddea 20.883 2 1 38,011 7 8| 68,894 9 9| 21.324 11 3| 22,783 9 8| 44,078 4 llj 41,907 13 4| 00,768 1 4:1,02,672 14 8 

Jessore 16,908 6 10| 27,602 0 0| 44,408 6 10| 28,307 3 *| 19,136 IS 1 47,443 2 4| 48,213 9 1 48,837 18 1 91.881 8 2 

Total 68,103 12 1.29,068 16 11 1,97,180 12 2j 83,349 4 6| 94,602 16 3|l.77,032 3 9|l.Sl,4S3 0 9i2.23.089 15 2 < ;3,76.112 IS 11 


In all the three districts of the division tho Government expenditure was greater for the 
vernacular than for English, but the ohief difference occurred in Jessore, where Government 
gave Rs. 1 7,000 for English sohools and Rs. 28,000 for vernaoular sohools. Throughout, tho 
division the prinoiple was observed of giving the most help where, help was most required, 
and in eonsequenoe we find that the 24-Pergunnahs raised more than two rupees for every 
rupee spent by Government on English ; while Jessore raised only Rs. 1 £. Similarly for ver- 
nacular instruction the 24-Pergunnahs raised If rupees for every rupee from Government, 
while Jessore raised only 10 annas to meet the rupee. The 24-Pergunnahs had therefore to 
raise Rs. 1-10, while Jessore raised only 10 annas. Herfoe Jessore, both in English and 
the vernatsfilar, had far more liberal terms thau were granted to the 24-Pergunnahs. 
This ’was right ; but the foot has not hitherto been sufficiently noticed, and perhaps was not 
generally ."known. 
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Synopsis of Expenditure on Schools in the Presidency Division . 


Description or Schools. 


Higher School*. 

Government 
Aided 


( Missionary. 
* (.Native 


Unaided 


Total 


Middle English. 

( M issionarjr 

. . , . ) Other Chns- 

Aided ...j tiail 

(.Native ... 


Unaided 


Total 


Middle Vernacular. 
Government 

a** 

Circle schools 

Old Pathsalas 


Unaided 


Total 


Lower Vernacular Night 
School t. 

Missionary 

Native 

Circle schools 

Old Pathsalas 

New Fathsalas 


Unaided 


Total 


Girl*’ School s. 

f Missionary.. 
. , . . J Other Chris* 
Aided ..A tUn _ 

(.Native 

Zenana Missionary 


Unaided 


Total 


Normal Schools . 

f Government 
For Masters [ Mia siunary.. 


Unaided 


Total 


Total of Government aided 

schools 

Schools abolished... 


Total of unaided schools. 


OkARD Total 


ti 

*5 

I- 


10O 


108 1 

*sf 


16 


133 


is | 
111 
453] 
7ol 


1,371 

516| 


17 


m 


1,692 


1,692 


503 


2.255 


690 

706 

2,133 


3.335 

2,163 


214 


106 

0.226 


6,316 

1,025 


841 

357 

4,802 

1,149 

53 


7.2'»6 

467 


3,400 

454| 

4,741 

13.606] 

21,2751 


43,566 

12,373 


U 

h 

9 ** 

P 


Receipts. 

From 

Government. 

From local funds. 

• 

Total. 

Fees and 
fines. 

Other local 
sources. 


Rs. A. P. 

11.304 0 0 
4,918 4 0 
15,128 8 0 


31,350 12 0 


1,152 0 0 

2,400 0 0 
33.552 10 3 


37,104 10 3 


4,560 0 0 
1.212 0 0 
16.229 8 0 
2,227 0 0 
120 0 0 


24,378 8 0 


5,933 8 
1,651 
7.775 
25.527 
14,482 


0 0 
0 0 
4 0 
6 3 


55,369 2 3 


758j e,780 0 0 

H« 648 0 0 

709. 8,719 9 0 

71 540 0 0 


1,626 j 11,687 9 0| 
205 


Rs. A. P. 

10,610 0 111 
4.822 14 9] 
14.530 7 


29,963 6 9 


1.152 0 0 

2,400 0 0 
31,588 5 6 


36,140 5 til 


4.310 10 0 
1,212 0 A 
15,705 15 6 
2,221 4 
120 0 


23.629 13 6 


5.680 2 
1,585 13 6| 
7.“37 1 
24.500 2 
3,316 6 


42.779 9 9 


Expenditure. 


Rs. A. P. 

12,969 8 8 
8,856 13 6 
21,983 10 9 


43,810 0 6 


1,447 7 0 


3,415 0 0 
25,441 8 3 


30,303 15 3 


2,293 0 6 
719 10 0 
14,363 4 6 
1,163 15 0 
128 3 0 


18,668 1 6 


3,211 12 
589 1 
6.619 5 
13,476 6 
12,831 10 0| 


36,758 2 10 


6,293 0 0 

648 0 0 
3,556 8 0 
319 4 9 


10.810 12 0 


52' 0,780 0 0 
11; 1,054 8 0 


63i 


61,541 


Cl,54l| 


16,233 


77,774 


7,834 8 0 


1.67,725 1 6 


1,67,725 1 6 


5,809 4 6 
1,054 8 0 


6,863 12 9 


1,49,193 12 9 
2,259 4 0 


1,51,453 0 9 


022 8 0 
184 8 0 


«)7 0 0 


1,232 13 6 


1,232 13 0 


1,31,680 1 7 


1,31,580 1 7 1 


Rs. A. P. 

55** 2 2 
4,389 13 0 
15.141 12 7 


19,586 12 6 


1,372 7 3 
31.770 *4 5 


33,142 11 8 


60 0 0 
1,445 7 6 
11,943 2 9 
119 0 0 
30 0 0 


13,597 10 8 


6.754 2 8 
1,158 9 .0 
203 10 0| 
2,941 14 
844 9 


11.902 13 8 


9,526 11 5 

972 9 9 
4,017 11 0 
039 l 9 


15,156 1 11 


Rs. A. P. 

23,684 11 4| 
18,069 10 0 
51,655 14 5] 


93,300 3 9 


3.971 14 3 

5,815 0 0 

88.800 2 2 


Rs. A. P. 

28,634 11 4 
18.033 15 6 
51,185 1 


92.864 12 6 


3,895 5 3 j 

5,131 0 0| 
88,175 10 


98,587 0 5 


6,693 10 
3,407 2 
42.012 6 
3,504 3 
278 3 


55,895 9 3 


15,676 

3,333 

14,160 

40,978 

16,992 


91.4 )0 10 3 


16,442 3 5 

1,620 0 9 
7,768 11 0 
958 6 6 


20,779 14 8 


7,042 2 0 
1,054 8 0 2,109 0 0 


1.054 8 0 


94,440 10 0 


94,440 10 0 


9.151 2 0 


97,201 15 8 


6.693 10 
8.429 8 
41,736 3 
8,604 H 
277 11 


55,041 4 4 


15,601 8 
3,311 7 
14,460 0 
40,974 10 
10,992 9 


91,370 3 3 


16,398 14 11 

1,020 » 9| 
7,729 6 
958 0 6| 


26,707 5 5 


7.042 2 0 21 

2.036 0 9 96 


9.078 2 9 


3,75,214 2 8 3,72.853 11 11 
2,259 4 4 2,259 4 01 


8,77,473 12 4 


3,75,112 15 11 


130 

274 

254 


217 


244 


142 

181 


55 

175 

174 

58 

132 


137 


175 

llo 

69 

67 

414 


113 


1)8 

213 


148 


33 


151 


149 


Notm.— No returns for unaided tohools. 
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In looking down the synopsis we find that for the several descriptions of aided schools, 
both missionaries and Native gentlemen receive grants in-aid as managers of sohools, but 
that without exception the contributions paid by missionaries Are higher than those paid by 
Native gentlemen. In order to bring out the fact clearly, I have added a column showing the 
sum raised by fees and other contributions to meet every Its. 1 00 given by Government, and 
we obtain the following remarkable results : — 


Description of School. 


Higher Class Schools 
Middle „ English Schools 
„ „ Vernacular ... 

Lower „ „ 

Girls' Schools 


Sum raised to meet Hs. 100 from Government 

Missionaries. 

Native Gentlemen. 

274 

254 

214 

• 181 

175 

174 

175 

110 

161 

118 


The first feeling on looking at these results is that educational authorities are so greatly 
afraid of giving more encouragement than is absolutely due to missionary schools, that they 
err on the other side, and do not give them their just quota. 

The column of cost per head in tho broad sheet corrects the impression of unfairness 
that might arise from these percentages standing by themselves. I own that in investi- 
gating this point I was forcibly reminded of the aphorism, — “ There is nothing so false as facts 
except figures.” The falsity arises not from the figures being wrong, but from their being 
obtained from data which do not give a complete statement of the case. 

The cost per head stands as follows : — 


Yearly cost for educating each pupil in Schools managed by 


Description of Aided Schools. 

Missionaries. 

Native Gentlemen. 

Average 
number of 
pupils on 
the rolls. 

Cost to 
Government. 

Total cost. 

Average 
number of 
pupils on 
the rolls. 

Cost to 
Government. 

Total cost. 







Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. I*. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Higher 

... 

• M 



m 

0 15 4 

20 0 5 

2,113 

6 14 0 

24 3 7 

Middle English 





217 

5 4 11 

17 15 3 

4.007 

6 0 11 

17 15 0 

Middle Vernacular 

... 





3 7 6 

0 9 3 

4,050 

3 0 1 

8 15 7 

Lower Schools 

... 




3,833 

1 11 3 

4 10 11 

161 

3 14 7 

8 7 11 

Circle Schools 








4,390 

1 10 11 

3 3 7 

Old Pathsalas 

•» 







10,894 

1 15 9 

3 7 4 

Girls* Schools 





m 

0 4 0 

17 10 7 

704 

5 0 10 

10 16 8 






5,127 



12,535 





We see from the latter return that the missionaries, so far from obtaining worse terms 
than Hindus, enjoy a trifle better terms (between one and two annas a year) for every pupil on 
the rolls in their higher English and middle vernacular schools. 

The passionaries have better terms by Re. 1-3 a head a year for every pupil in their 

f iris’ schools, but worse terms by lie. 1-2 a head a year for every pupil in their middle 
Inglish boys’ sohools. 

As regards primary sohools there is not much difference in the aid per head given by 
Government. It is true that Missionaries receivo as aid only Re. 1-11-3 a year for each of 
their 3,333 pupils in their 87 aided lower vernacular schools, while Hindus receive 
Rs. 3-14-7 for 191 pupils in five similar schools. But aidtd lower vernacular schools are but 
one branch of primary schools. Government gives liberal assistance to other primary schools 
called circle sohools, old pathsalas, and new pathsalas, and these are the institutions more 
favoured 4 by Hindus than lower aided vernacular schools are. t 
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The 160 circle schools with 4,396 pupils received as aid lie. 1-10-11 a year per pupil ; 
the old pathsalas of the primary class, 371 in number with 10,894 pupils, reoeived from 
Government lie. 1-15-9 a year por pupil. The yearly cost of the new pathsalas would be 
based on the averago of too few months of existenoe to be trustworthy, out their aid per 
head is below the aid in old pathsalas. On the whole, therefore, in the matter of primary 
education the aid per pupil paid by * Government is substantially the same, whether the 
managers are Hindus or missionaries. # 

The difference arises from the fact that the missionaries spend more money on their sohools 
than Native managers think it necessary to do. Native managers seldom complete the building 
or repairs of a school ; their furnituro, such as chairs, desks, tables, and benches, is in a uniform 
state of perennial rickitiness, the black board is without paint, the maps are torn, the floor is 
worn into holes, and cobwobs in profusion adorn the ceiling. Hence certain accompaniments 
of instruction, on which great stress is laid in Great Britain and the Continent of' Europe, 
are disregarded in Bengal. The feeling of satisfaction in seeing a school neat and well- 
arranged is regarded as a whimsical notion of a foreigner, which may be gratified if it does 
not cost money. In the matter of cobwebs, such is the industry of the spiders that the 
attempt to pleasodhe Inspector would entail never ending trouble. 

It thus happens that by economy in furniture, repairs, and servants, the total cost of 
instruction in aided schools under Native managers is reduced. We soe that they save in the 
year nearly two rupees a head in the higher schools, and seven rupees a head in the girls’ 
schools, and half a rupeo a head in the middle vernacular schools. In other schools the total 
chargos are almost equal. The totals of the sum raised by foes and by subscriptions are 
Us. 1,31,580 and Ils. 94,441. Fees are beyond all comparison the most safe base on which 
the permanency of a school can stand; for the contributions of missionary bodies in India are 
dependent on the views of the home Societies, and the Church Missionary Sooiety and some 
others have adopted tho notion that schools are not so productive in conversions as their 
supporters have desired ; educational remittances to India are therefore likely to be reduced. 
On the other hand, the subscriptions to Native schools are dependent either on the liberality of 
many or of one or two rich supporters. Tho rich may cease to give at any time owing to 
death, quarrels, or lawsuits. If dependent on the subscriptions of many, the school will 
decline, unless unceasing energy is exerted by tho Secretary, and the inclination and power to 
beg perpetually is a rare accomplishment. It is therefore satisfactory to see that schools with 
either missionaries or Native gentlomen as managers aro chiefly supported by foes. 

Girls’ schools, however, aro an exception to this statement. Missionary sooieties for 
seventeen such schools contributed Its. 9,526, and raised by fees Its. 622, and Native gentlemen 
for twenty-nine girls’ schools subscribed Its. 4,017, and raised Its. 184 by fees. These facts 
show that it is still up-hill work for all parties to start girls’ schools and to keep them going. 


Progress Return shewing the class of Instruction at the schools in the Presidency 

Division, 1 872-73. 


— - r. « 



i 

1 

*5 

! 

Upper Stage. j 

Middle Stage. 1 

. . j 


Primary htagk. 


i 

District. 

Management. 


% 

rt 

A 

§ 

a 

"to 

Comprising punilw 
who have reached 
a standard equiva- 
lent to that of the 

1 Mt and 2nd dasnes 
of a school teach- 
ing the University 
Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pu- 
pils are usually 
two yoars in the 
stage. 

i 

Comprising all pu- 
pils wto aro not 
enumerated in the 
other columns 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard ot t he 3rd class of a school reading 
the vernacular scholarships course. Pupils 
are usually four years in this stage. 

Number of schools. 

SO 

g 

JS 

i 

Im 

o 

ft* 

X 

numbered 1, 8, 4. 
Well prepared pu- 
pils are usually 
four years iu this 
stage. 

i 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother longue. 

Cannot read, write, and 
understand easy sen- 
tences in their mother 
tongue. 



s 

a 

1 * 

Boys, j 

Girin. 

Boys, j 

Girls. 

Boys. | 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

High School f. 












24-Porgunnahs | 

Government... 

Aided 

Unaided 

2 

13 

8 

335 

1,041 

580 

100 

274 

112 


185 

737 

211 



40 

444 

247 


1 

166 

10 



Total 

23 

2.536 

4H« 

! 

1,153 


740 


177* 1 


Xuddea ...| 

Government 
and Aided ... 
Unaided 

' 0 

12 

2 

1,102 

270 

: 

505 


249 


132 





0 









Jesaore ... | 

Government ... 
Aided 

1 

3 

137 

20(1 

32 
f 75 


105 

140 


30 





Total 

4 

307 

107 


234 


36 


i . 

1 

....V. 
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Progress Return showing the Class of Instruction at the Schools in the Presidency 

Division, 1 872-73. — (Continued.) 





| 

Upper staok. 

Middle Stage. 


Primary Stage. 





2 











A 

Comprising pupils 



Comprising pupils who have not attained the 

District. 

Management. 


i 

who have reached 
a standard equiva- 
lent to that of the 
1st and 2nd classes 
of a school teach- 
ing the University 
Entrance Course. 

Comprising all pu- 
pils who arc not 
enumerated in the 

standard of the 3rd class of a school reading 
the vernacular scholarship course. Pupils 
ore usually four years in this stage. 

s 

S3 

g 

numbered 1, 3, 4. 
Well prepared pu- 
pils are usually 
four years in this 
stage. 

Can read, write, and 

Cannot read, write, and 



$ 

t 

Well 

prepared 

understand easy 

understand easy sen- 



SS 

Im 

0 

1 

c. 

o 

j? 

pupils are usually 
two years in thiH 
stage. 

sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

1 cnees in their mother 
tongue. 


■ 

a 

ss 

B 

a 

Boys. 

| Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

| Girls. 

J Boys. 

Girls. 

Middle English. 










9 

i 

24-Pergunnahs £ 

Aided 

Unaided 

87 

11 

2,1 M) 
507 

17 




750 

241 


335 

112 

i :::::: 


Total 

48 

2,710 

17 


1,301 


991 


447 

.. 

N mid pa ... | 

Aided 

Unaided 

20 

8 

1,303 



730 


405. 


159 














.Ii'ssoro ...j 

Aided ... 

40 

2,034 



1,070 


701 


250 

7 

Unaided 

3 

148 



35 


50 


34 

29 


Total ... 

43 

2.182 



1,111 


751 


284 

36 

Total learning 

English 

100 

10,370 

880 


6,023 


3.232 


1,199 

36 

Midtile Verna • 












rular. 

r 

Government... 

8 

612 



241 


192 


77 

2 

1 

Aided 

63 

3,482 



1,007 

1 

1,361 

1 

1.034 

IK 

24-Pergunnahs i 

Circles .« 

0 

360 



98 

1 

128 

3 

113 

13 

Pathsalas (old) 

2 

Ml 



IS 


0 



32 



Unaided 

5 

136 



30 


03 


42 



Total 

84 

4,638 



1,451 

2 

1,750 

4 

1,298 

33 

t 

Government 



! 






1 

1 

i 

; 

Nuddea ...-5 

Aided and 
Circle 

30 

1,548 



478 


544 


620 


( 

Unaided 

1 
















| 





Jpssore . .. s 

Government... 

4 

137 



41 


53 


j 

43 


Aided 

0 

60 » 



100 


297 


ns 1 


Circle 

11 

612 



no 


225 


169 

2 

( 

Unaided 

1 

42 



15 


22 


5 



Total . ... 

23 

1,296 



332 


697 


365 

2 



140 

7.382 



2,281 

2 

2.891 

4 

2.189 

35 

J.otr.er Vernacular 
or Primary School. 

Aided 

61 

2,622 



79 


633 

1 

1.883 

20 


Circle 

105 

4,487 



101 


1,802 

l 

2,500 

17 

24-PorgunnahB - 

Puthsalas (old) 
Ditto (now) ... 

13 

390 

480 

12,413 



43 

8 


159 

3,740 

in 

283 

8,559 

1 

90 


Unaided 

337 

*3,427 



18 


1,007 

2 

2,391 

9 


Total 

916 

23,433 



300 


7,347 

14 

15,022 

143 


Aided Night,} 











Nuddea 

PathsulUH ( 
(old) and [ 
Circle ) 

193 

6,504 



344 

7 

2.249 

117 

2,40S 

379 


Pathsalas (new) 

176 

4,020 



7 


779 

1 

4,097 

36 


Unaided 

141 










Total ... 

609 

10,424 



351 

7 

3,028 

118 

6,505 

415 

Lover Vernacu- 








9 




lar or Primary 
AVAooii— (Conti- 












nued.) 












r 

Aided 

28 

827 



35 


403 

4 

356 

29 

Jessore 

Pathaalaa (old) 
Ditto (new) 

213 

127 

6,006 

3,042 



877 

51 

7 

3,010 

1,483 

160 

2 

2,555 

2,373 

297 

S3 

( 

Unaidod 

31 

1,007 




14 


427 

H;” 

566 


• 

Total ... j 

899 

12,682 



077 

7 

5,323 

ICO 

5,850 

350 


* Night schools. 
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Progress Return showing the Class of Instruction at the Schools in the Presidency 

Division , 1872-73. — (Concluded.) 





g 

Uppbb 8tagb. 

« 

Middls 8tagb. 

Primary 8taqb. 




1 ‘ 

Comprising pupils 
who have reached , 



Comprising pupill* who have not attained the 
standard or the 3rd class of a school reading 




a 

■e* 

a standard equiva- 
lent to that of the 

uompnsinp kii pu- 
pils who are not 

the vernacular scholarships course. Pupils 
are usually four years in this stage. 





1st and 2nd classes 

the other columns - 
numbered 1. 3, 4. 
Well prepared pu- 
pils are usually 
four years lu this 
stage. 





District. 

Management. 

| 

o 

CO 

§ 

m 

53 

O. 

3 

O. 

'S 

of a school teach 
itig the University 
Entrance Course. 
Well prepared pu- 
pils are usually 
two years in this 
stage. 

Can read, write, 
and understand 
easy sentences in 
their mother ton- 
gue. 

< 

Cannot read, write, and 
understand easy sen- 
tences m their mother 
tongue.' 



i 

j? 






1 





a 











s 

in 

a 

in 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

• Night 8chooU. 

V. 











( 

Aided 

1 

18 





4 


14 



Circle 

1 

24 





6 


18 


24-Pergunnahs < 

Pathualas (old) 

2 

43 



10 


20 


IS 


Ditto (new) 
Unaided 

“4 

96 



4 


35 


67 


l 


Total 

8 

181 



14 


65 


102 


f 

i 

1 

1 

| Aided . ... i 

i 

8 

171 

11 


117 


43 




Jeflaorc 

■ PnthHalas (old) 
Ditto (new) ] 

45 

1,153 



49 


549 



555 


( 

,j Unaided 

8 

70 



26 


23 


21 



j Total ... j 

56 

1,394 

11 


192 


615 


576 


Total of Lower Clawa 

| 1.887 

48.110 

11 


1,843 

14 

10*378 

298 

28,655 

917 

Normal School*. 

i 

I 

i 

1 








1 



Xuddea ...j 

! Aided for 1 
j masters .. j 

1 

11 



11 






J ctiHore ...J 

! Government ) 

. for masters ... j 

1 

1 1 

52 

. 


52 







Total of Xormal Schools 

| 2 

63 



63 







Grrl* School *. 

( 

; Aided 

i «- 
1 

1 

j 27 

1.045 




139 


385 


671 

24-Peraunnahs < 

1 f’irelt* . . 

■ U naided 

\ 

50 

65 






•• 12 
41 


38 

24 

( 

»! Zenana 

|_J_ 

71 



4 

* *71 






j Total 

= 34 

1.231 




210 


388 


633 

Xuddea ... j 

1 

! 

1 

| 

' | Aided 

Unaided 

l 

! 

ll 

4 

330 




22 

* 

148 


160 

Jeseoro 

1 

i 

i 

i 

! 

j Aided 

ll 

180 




8 


92 


85 

Total of Girls' Schools 

80 

1,741 




235 


628 


878 


• Geaitd Total 

2,255 

67,67* 

} 897 



9,190 

251 

22.501 

930 

82,048 

1,866 

Add pupils in A 
IJ nxkled Mchools : 
not returned J 

i 


10.09< 

J 








• 



77,774 







• 4 



•In Xuddea night schools have nut been separately returned by the District Committee, but entered In the general head of Lowoi 
Vernacular. 
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Number of Pupils not returned by the Unaided Schools. 


24-Pergunnahs ... 
Nuddea 

Higher Schools . 

••• ... ... ... 

••• ••• ... ... ... 

Number of Pupils. 

... 1,047 

536 


Total ... 

... 1,583 

Nuddea 

Middle English. 

** see ... ... ... 

310 


Middle Vernacular . 


24-Pergunnahs ... 
Nuddea ... 

• • Ml ••• Ml Ml 

70 

... 220 


Total ... 

290 


Lower Vernacular. 


24-Pergunnahs ... 
Nuddea 

.1 ••• ... ... ... 

... 4*392 

... 3.381 


Total ... 

... 7,773 


Girls 9 Schools. 


24-Pergunnahs ... 

Nuddea 



64 

... 76 


Total ... 

140 


Grand Total ... 

10,096 


PROGRESS RETURN. 

Stages of Progress. — Information has this year for the first timo been required con- 
cerning the standards of attainments of the pupils of our schools. This information is a 
valuable contribution to educational statistics. Formerly people spoke of the pupils of 
English schools as all receiving instruction of a high character. Such a misapprehension will 
now bo impossible. The table is divided into throe stages, which have already been described. 
The primary and middle stages occupy a well prepared student 4 years each, and the 
last or upper stage 2 years. The stages of progress attained by 07,678 pupils in the Presi- 
dency Division havo been registered. It is to be regretted that 10,096 pupils of unaided 
schools have not been classed. It may be hoped that next year unaided schools will kindly 
consent to afford statistics. Of the 67,678 pupils, 3,047 are girls and tho rest (64,631) boys. 

The table shows that there are in the — t 

Upper stage ... 897 boys or l u 4T 

Middle „ ... 9,190 „ 14-2 

Primary Higher Section 22,501 „ 34*8 Per cent, of tho whole number of 

„ Lower „ 32, 04^ „ 49*6 the boys. 

64,631 100-0^ 

As regards girls there are none in the upper stage, 251 in the middle stage, and 930 in 
the higher section, and 1,866 in the lower section of the primary stage. Hence two- thirds 
of the girls are still in their alphabet. 

The fact that 49*6 per oeut. of the boys, or half of the boys, are in their A, B, C, shows 
without looking at the table that the new pathsalas havo a preponderating influence, and 
that the pupils in them have lately commenced their school life. Only 86 girls who learn 
English are found in the sohools of the Presidency Division. They are almost all in the 
Roman Catholio Orphanage of Jessore. Of the 10,340 boys learning English in the schools of 
the Presidency Division, 886 are in the upper stage, 5,023 are in the middle stage, and 4,431 
in the primary stage. Thus we see that just 8 boys in every hundred of those learning 
English, study long enough to oomo within two years of the Entrance standard. 

The fees of the 4,000 in the primary stage partly onable the 8S6 to continue 
their studies at a moderate cost. More than half the students of the upper stage are found in 
the 24-Pergunnahs \ Jessore contributes less than an eighth part. 

The middle vernacular schools are nearly twioe as numerous in tho 24-Pergunnahs as in 
the rest of the division. Of 7,000 pupils in those schools, £*,000 are in the middle stage, and 
5,1)00 in the* primary, and nearly half of this number are in its lower section. 

the primary sohools branch out into numerous sub-divisions. It is very desirable that 
this complication should be rectified. When the number of schools on the 30th September 
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1872 is duly recorded* and when the fact that extension to the number can only ooour at 
any time by the addition of pathsalas under the orders of the 30th September is known, the 
difference of the two numbers will mark the rate of progress of the new system. I have 
already alluded in the beginning of the report to the extension of the new system, and need 
not recur to it further thau to compare tho state of attainment in the new sohools with the 
total of all the primary sohools excluding night sohools 



Number of 
schools. 

| 

Number of 
pupils. 

Middle 

Stage. 

Pbimaby Stage. 

Upper Sec- 
tion. 

Lower Sec- 
tion. 

Sew Pathsalas. 



r 



21-Pergunnahs 

309 

12,413 

8 

8,766 

8,649 

Nuddea 

0 

176 

4,920 

7 

780 

4,133 

Jessore 

127 

3,942 

61 

1,486 

8,408 


701 

21,276 

66 

6,021 

16,188 

Totals of all Primary Schools tabulated. 






21-Pergunnahs 

915 

23,436 

309 * 

7,301 

16,765 

N uddea 

609 

10,424 

358 

3,146 

6,920 

Jessore 

399 

12,682 

984 

5,489 

6,209 

Total 

1,823 

46,641 

1,651 

16,996 

28,894 


Night schools are usually of tho primary class, and to prevent sub-divisions are so 
counted, but Jessore has night schools reading the Entrance standard. The fact that the 
.Jessore new pathsalas contain 51 boys in the middle stage is also remarkable, for the 
pupils of the new pathsalas in Nuddea and the 24-Pergunnahs have only seven or eight. 
Jessore also has three times as many pupils in the middle stage as the 24-Pergunnahs, though 
with little more than half the pupils. This is accounted for by the faot that the old 
pathsala system was developed there, but nowhere olso in the division. 

The total number of pupils in the new pathsalas are GO in the middle stage, 6,021 in 
the higher section of tho primary stage, and 1 3, 1 88 in the lower section. This is as much as 
could he expected. There aro six thousand who have gone beyond tjieir first primer, and 
therefore probably have been more than a year at school. This fact shows that the 
new system took up many established schools. In looking over the figures we see that 
judging from attainments only old established pathsalas were taken into connection most 
generally in Jessore, audrthat Nuddea is distinguished for establishing schools where they did 
not previously exist. This point is not clearly indicated in the reports of the District Com- 
mittee and the Deputy Inspector, perhaps becauso they were not aware that any dilference 
existed between their own procedure and that of other districts. I was long ago aware that 
the northern part of Nuddea was singularly destitute of schools. There was jungle over a 
great portion of the north of Nuddea in the beginning of tho present century, and the land 
was cleared by tho great zemindars, the Watsons. 

On tho 31st March 1872 the primary schools assisted by Government were 660, con- 
taining ! 9,460 pupils. On the 31st March 1873, there were 1,371 schools assisted by 
Government and attended by 43,516 pupils. By the resolution of the 30th September 
an increase of 711 schools and 24,056 pupils has been effected. 

The progress return shows that of 573 girls reading in schools for boys, 9 are in the 
middlo stage, and in the primary stage 170 are in the higher section and 394 in the lower. 
There aro no girls in the night schools. 

In 6n schools exclusively for girls, thero are 1,741 pupils ; of whom 235 are in the middle 
stage, 628 in the higher section of the primary stage, and 878 in its lower section. I 
notice that in the 24-Pergunnahs 71 zenana ladies are classified as in the middle Btage. Mrs. 
Woodrow’s experience in visiting the zenanas does not warrant me in accepting without 
hesitation this estimate of progress. Of course male inspecting olfioers cannot verify the 
statement of attainments of ladies in zenanas, and must tabulate whatever information thoy 
get. Still this estimate of progress seems to me to be wrong. The Deputy Inspector has put 
all the 7 1 zenana pupils as if they were in one school. When there are 800 ladies, as in Miss 
Brittan’s agency, such a system ^ould lead to a very high average of attendance in girls’ 
schools, whereas such schools are generally sparsely attended. It is best to cchint as one 
school the number of ladies instructed by each paid teacher of the zenana agency. Girls’ 
schools have generally but one teacher. Female instruction is far more advanoed in the 
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24-Pergunnahs than in Nuddea and Jessore ; in fact the 24-Pergunnahs have more than double 
the number of pupils than the other two districts put together. 

BACE AND CREED OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS. 

Race and Creed of Pupils.— The summary of the table of race and creed shows that 
out of the 77,774 1 pupils of the 2,255 schools in the Presidency Division, exclusive of 
Calcutta, 67,578 are tabulated, but that 4,523 pupils in Nuddea and 5,673 in the 24- 
Pergunnahs have not been included. As the Sub-Inspectors have been successful in classify- 
ing all the pupils in Jessore, there seems to be no insuperable obstacles to their doing the 
same in Nuddea and the 24-Pergunnahs. The great divisions of raco are as follow : — 


Bengalis 
Muhammadans 
Christians . . 
Europeans . . 
Eurasians . . 
Beharis 
Uriyas 

Armenians . . 

Chinoso 

Others 



Total 

67,578 

86-88 

Not classed 

• - 

10,196 

1312 


Grand Total 

77,774 

100-00 


It appears that just two-thirds of the 67,578 pupils classified are Bengalis, and that the 
Muhammadans are nearly 19 per cent., or ono to every five. 

It is singular to notico that the Chinese of Entali, who are not allowed to bring their 
wives from their nativo land, and who live with Eurasian women, and make them, it is said, 
very steady affectionate husbands, will not allow their children at school to bo classed as Roman 
Catholics. The Armenians also repudiate being classod in that church. The majority of 
Eurasians and, strange to say, of Europeans also, are classed as Roman Catholics. The 
children of Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, and Chinese, are all in the 24-Pergunnahs. 
There are no members of these nationalities in Nuddea and J essore, for the Europeans and 
Eurasians do not appear to send their children to the district schools. 

The 51,765 Bengalis are classod, 33,073 in castes from which a Brahman will take water, 
beginning with the Navasakh upwards, and 18,692 below the Navasakh. The Brahmans 
ore still the most numerous class, taking all the schools together, and next come the 
Navasakh. The Kayinthas, Yaidyas, and Khetris, together do not aggregate so many 
pupils as the Navasakh. # 

It will be convenient to examine the attendance in separate schools in order to see how 
they are attonded by different creeds and nationalities. We find that in the hiulier schools the 
Brahmans form more than half the total number on the rolls in Nuddea, a third part in tho 
24-Pergunnahs, and a fourth part in Jessore. It is singular to notice that in Jessore the 
Kayasthas form nearly two-thirds of the numbers in higher schools. This probably arises 
from the largo number of high caste Kayasthas in that district. The castes below tho 
Navasakh scarcely appear in Jessoro, are few in Nuddea, but number about 200 in the 
24-Pergunnahs. 

In the higher English schools the Beharis number twenty only, all but one being in 
the 24-Pergunnahs. Tho Muhammadans numbor only 96, more than half of them are in the 
24-Pergunnahs, and only 9 in Jessore. Their attendance in higher schools is in the inverse 
ratio to their proportion to the total population of each district. The Native Christians in 
these schools number 11 only. There are neither Europeans nor Eurasians nor Armenians 
on tho rolls. 

In the middle English schools we find 106 of these races. Tho Nativo Christians are 
23, and -the Muhammadans 441. Beharis and Uryas do not appear on tho rolls of these 
sohools. The Bengalis of the lower caste increase greatly, and oxcept in Nuddea the 
Kayasthas press olosely on the Brahmans, and tho Navasakh rise in tho scale of numbers. 

Tho middle vernacular schools exceed in tho numbers on their rolls the middle English 
sohoolb. They are entirely deserted by all foreigners ; 14 Nativo Christians and 478 
Musalmans' attend them. These schools, whioh have a tendoncy to classical Bengali, are 
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favoured by the Brahmans. Perhaps some cause for the faot may be found that many of 
them are locatod in Brahman villages. The remarkable faot that these sohools in Jessore 
are attended by 406 Yaidyas and by only 251 Brahmins and 226 Kayasthas, shows that in 
certain villages of Jessore the Sens and Guptas, tho two Yaidya houses, preponderate 
in numbers. Tho census tells us that there are only 3,259 Yaidyas in Jessore to 51,999 
Brahmans and 90,640 Kayasthas.' I do not like to think the census wrong, but the Yaidya 
villages, suoh as Sonhati, Kalia, &c., ought to give more than 8,259 Yaidyas. 

In our schools of Jessore we have 920 Vaidya children ; and if tho census is correct, this 
is by far the best educated class of the community. I have not materials to investigate the 
fact, but I should feel obliged if the Deputy Inspector of Jessore would give attention to this 
point noxt year and determine whether the Yaidyas are the best educated caste of the 
community. 

In the highor and middle schools the upper castes of the Hindus form the mass of the 
pupils. In tho primary schools this ceases to be tho fact. • Tho attendance at primary 
schools is shown in the following table. 
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We gather from this table that among every 1,000 pupils attending primary schools 
there are — 

Hindus of superior castes . . . . . . 36*55 per cent. 

„ lower „ .. .. ..3412 „ 

Musalmans . . . . . . . . . . 28 43 „ 

Christians and others * . . . . . . . . *90 

1 0000 


The Musalnians are a little more than a quarter of the number, but are less in number 
than half the Hindus. Tho Christians are a trifle under one per cent. Examining the 
list we seo that the Brahmans, Khetris, and Vaidyas, are twice as numorous iq. the old 
pathsalas as in the new, and that the Kayasthas are half as many again, and the Navasakhs 
are more numerous. In the lower castes of Hindus the old schools have still a majority over 
the new, but a difference is seen in tho fact that in the old pathsalas the higher castes had 
a majority, and in the new schools the lowor castes. This shows that tho new not has been 
thrown wider, a'ud has included a greater number of little fish. 

If we look at the results in the several districts, we find that in the 24-Pergunnahs and 
in Nuddea the new pathsalas have been more successful than the old in attracting Musal- 
mans, the success being most marked in the former district. Still it must be remembered 
that last year they had only a fifth part of tbeir numbers Musalmans. 

In Jessore the primary schools had before the 30th September 1872 a quarter of their 
numbers Muslamans, and in the new schools a third of tho numbers are of that creed. The 
results, taking the old and new schools together, are that the 24-Pergunnahs and Nuddea have 
about a quarter of their pupils Musalmans and Jessore about three-tenths. 

Race and Creed ok Teachers. — The table of the creed and race of the teachers shows 


that in 1,054 schools which have sent in roturns, 2,800 teachers are employed. These teachers 


are thus supplied by the several nationalities : — 

Number of Percentage 

Touchers. of total number. 

Bengalis (Hindus) .. .. .. 2,305 82*4 

Musalmans .. .. .. 320 11*4 

Christians (Native) . . . . . . 150 5 4 

Europeans .. .. .. .. 15 *5 

Eurasians . . . . . . . . 7 ’2 


Armenians . . 


Others 


2 1 


2,800 100-0 

It is thus manifest that the Hindus of Bengal have the chief share in the instruction 
of the schools in tho Presidency Division. They form 82 per cent., while tho Musalmans 
are only 1 1 per cent. The Christians as teachers form 5 per cent, of the total, which is a 
large propgrtion, considering how small a fraction of the whole community profess 
Christianity. The summary shows that 1,436 teachers are employed in the 24-Pergunnahs, 
637 in Nuddea, and 707 in Jessore. It is therefore,! roughly speaking, correct to say that 
half tho teachers are in the 24-Pergunnahs, and tho other half are equally divided 
between Nuddea and Jessore, the latter having the greater portion. Again may be 
noticed the strange fact that the 24-Pergunnahs with the smallest Musalman population of 
the three districts have nearly two-thirds of the number of the Musalman teachers. The 
intelligence of Musalmans, if measured by the number of teachers they supply, is in an inverse 
ratio to their share in the population. I had £ similar remark to make about Chota Nagpore. 
The 24-Pergunnahs also have two-thirds of the Christian teachers, and all the European, 
Eurasian, and Armeninan teachers. In tho 39 higher English schools of the division there are 
no European, Eurasian, or Armenian teachers. This fact thirty years ago would not have 
been credible. The secondary education of the schools of the country has fallen completely 
into the hands of Native teachers. This may be one reason why tho pronunciation of English 
by students is not so good now as it was 25 years ago. Of the 249 teachers of these sohools, 
231 are Hindus and Bengalis. I notice with regret that there are but three Muhammadan 
teachers : 13 teachers are Native Christians and 2 are of other nationalities. None 
of the Musalman or Christian teachers arc found in tho Jessore higher schools. If we 
include the middle English schools and take the total number of teachers in all the 1 66 
English schools sending returns, wo find substantially the same result. Out of 678 teachers 
there are 643 Hindus by creed 'and Bengalis by race, 13 Musalmans, 17 Christians, 1 
European, and 2 Eurasians. The Brahmans number 377, or more than hair the total 
number, and tho Kayasthas number 171, more than a quarter; 52 are from the Navasakh 
t castes. Brahmans are by birth men of letters, and Kayasthas are writers, and the two together 
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form 80 per oent. ol the teachers of the English schools. To the middle vernacular schools 
Brahmans supply 220, or 6 1 per cent, of the 358 teachers, and Kayasthas 22 per cent., or 
the two together contribute 83 per cent, of the teachers, a greator proportion even than in 
English schools. Instruction in higher and middle sohools is therefore in the hands of these 
two oastes. 

In lower sohools a difference is found; and though th^so two castes contribute a substantial 
portion of the teachors, they havo no longer tho mouopoly. 

The races and castes whioh supply tne teachers of primary and night schools are shown 
in the following table 


Creed or Nationality of Teachers in Primary Schools of the Presidency Division . 


• 

24-Pebounnahb. 

• 

Nuddka. 

Jessore. 

Presidency Division. 

Creed ob Cabts. * 

New pathsalas of 
30th September 
1872. 

Old pathsalas. 

Total of primary 
schools. 

New pathsalas of 
30th September 
1872. 

Old pathsalas. 

Total of primary 
schools. 

New pathsalas of 
30th September. 

Old pathsalas. 

b 

I 

o. . 

** 

■i 

' a 

«s V 

•SI 

Sr « 

& ^ 

«o 

£ 

*3 

(A 

s. 

2 

o 

Total of primary 
schools. 

Bengalis. 

Brahmans 

. 71 

06 

167 

36 

07 

133 

24 

103 

127 

181 

205 

427 

Khotris 

2 

2 

4 

1 


1 


5 

5 

3 

7 

10 

Vaydas 

3 

4 

7 

1 

7 

8 

4 

21 

25 



32 

40 

Kayasthas 

80 

72 

161 

51 

42 

03 

12 

73 

85 

152 

187 

330 

Navosakhs 

21 

40 

61 

22 

17 

39 

33 

42 

75 

76 

99 

175 

Total 

186 

214 

400 

111 

163 

274 

73 

214 

317 

37» 

621 

091 

Kaibarthas 

27 

33 

60 

17 

7 

24 

16 

7 

23 

60 

47 

107 

Sonarbanias 

7 

4 

11 


1 

1 

3 

10 

13 

10 

15 

25 

Other castes 

50 

43 

03 

7 

5 

12 

3 

14 

17 

60 

62 

122 

Hurts, Domes, Ac 


3 

3 





3 

8 

11 

3 

11 

14 

Total 

84 

183 

167 

2b 

13 

37 

25 

SO 

64 

133 

' 185 

268 

, 

Total Bengalis 

270 

207 

667 

135 

170 

311 

08 

283 

381 

503 

756 

1,259 

Musalmans. 

Shias 

11 

3 

14 







11 

i 

14 

Sunis 

121 

40 

170 

37 

5 

42 

29 

41 

73 

187 

IIS 

285 

Total 

132 

52 

181 

37 

6 | 

42 

20 

41 

73 

10s 

1(11 

209 

Christians (Native.) 

Protestants 

2 

51 

S3 


15 

15 



* 

2 

1 69 

71 

Roman Catholics 

2 


2 





4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Grand Total 

m 

4<H) 

806 

172 

106 

868 

127 

334 

461 

705 

930 

1.035 


The teachers of the new pathsalas of the 30th September 1872 are 43 per cent, of tho 
total number. We notice, however, that a much less proportion of them is drawn from the 
higher circlo of Hindus than in the old sohools. The lower castes yield almost exactly the 
same number, while tho Musalman teachers in the new sohools are almost double the number 
in tho old schools. 


SOCIAL POSITION. 

Tho social position table in its sub-divisions of Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, and 
others, has beon already discussed. The summary for the whole division is as follows : — 

Summary of the Social Position Table . 


■ 

| Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians* 

I Others. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

In tho .upper ranks 

• •• , , , 

272 

15 

10 


297 

•2 

Ditto middle 

... 

20,720 

1,212 

340 

1 

‘ 22,273 

287 

Ditto lower „ ^ 


30,777 

13,118 

# 678 

7 

44,880 

67*8 

i » 

Total ... 

G 1,709 

14,645 

1,028 

8 

67,450 

86-7 

Percentage not ascertained or not known 

10,227 

84 

63 


10,324 

13 3 


Total ... 

61,096 

14,670 

1,091 

8 

77,774 

1000 
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The returns from J essore are oomplete ; those from the 24-Pergunnahs are inoomplete, 
owing to the neglect or refusal of half the unaided sohools to give returns, and they are not 
given at all for unaided schools in Nuddea. 

It would be very desirable if the managers of unaided schools could be brought to think 
that accurate statistics of education ponvey information which is advantageous to the country 
at large, and so ultimately and indirectly become beneficial to themselves. Sub-Inspeotors 
should carefully bear in mind that though aidod sohools can be induced in order to retain 
their aid to tako much trouble in tho preparation of these returns, yet that unaided schools 
have no such inducement. They should also bear in mind that the advance of education is 
the great object of Government, and that those who assist in this work without assistance 
from the State are the most to be honored of all managers. 

Hence great courtesy should be shown to the managers of unaided schools, and every 
assistance they aro willing to accept in the preparation of statistics should be accorded to 
them. There are, I know, unaided schools that have been established solely out of spite and 
with a single view to injure some other schools. Such cases, however are the exception, and 
Sub-Inspectors r ill do well to keep aloof, if possible, from local disputos. 

By tho order of His Honor tho Lieutenant-Govornor the position for admission to 
the uppor ranks of society in educational classification was considerably reduced. In former 
years the gentlemen classed as belonging to tho upper ranks of society were landholders 
with rent-rolls of Rs. 20,0 U0 and upwards a year; owners of houses, Government 
securities, &e., with incomes of at loast Its. 30,000; professional men making Us. 40,000 a 
year ; and merchants and bankers with incomes of Its. 50,000. By tho orders of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor incomes of Rs. 10,000 a year from land, realized property or 
professions, or incomes of Rs. 20,000 a year from trade, admit a man to tho upper rank 
of socioty in this educational arrangement. Hence the upper ranks have been increased 
considerably in number, but the pupils of the middle class ranks are so numerous that the 
change has not sensibly affected their number. All who recoived rent from land were 
formerly classed in the raiddlo ranks. A change has this year been made, and only those who 
received from this source more than Rs. 50 a year were entered there. 

In the first table we see that in every 1,000 pupils thero aro 2 only from tho upper 
ranks, 287 from the middle, 578 from tho lowor, and 133 have not boon classod. It may 
be assumed that the majority of these last-named pupils are from the lower classes. 

In my report for the 24-Pergunnahs last year I found that there were in every 1,000 of 
the pupils 2 from the upper classes, 450 from the middle, and 539 from the lower, and 9 of 
unknown parentage. In Nuddea thero were 0 from the uppor class, 533 from the middle, and 
459 from the lower, and 2 were unclassed. In Jessore there were one one from the upper 
ranks, 431 from the middle ranks, and 568 from tho lower. The total result of last year 
showed in everj r 1,000, 3 from tho higher ranks, 471 from tho middle, 522 from tho lower, and 
4 were unclassed. The large number of unclassed pupils this year prevents any rigorous 
comparison between the two years. The result, howovor, shows that the pupils of tho new 
pathsalas come chiefly from the masses. Tho upper ranks would havo been reduced had not 
the line of admission been lowered, so that the proportion both last year and this shows that 
two in a thousand are from the upper ranks. The middle class have come down from 471 in 
a thousand to about 287, and tho lower ranks have risen from 522 to*moro than 578. The 
large number of uuolussed pupils this year rendered it necessary to speak in general torms 
about the numbers of the middle and lower ranks. 

Deputy ant) Sub-Inspectors. — Among all tho Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors I 
would notice with special commendation Balm Jagat Chandra Banerji and Babu Radhika 
Prasanna Mukhuiji. Babu Jagat Chandra Banerji is tho senior officer of tho inspecting staff, 
and his experience in the 24-Pergunnahs is unrivalled. He was removed to Jossoro because 
two Deputy Inspectors on Rs. 200 could not be given to tho 24-Pergunnahs, and the Magistrate 
preferred Habu Hadhika Prasaima Muklmrji. I have nothing but praise to say of Babu 
Radhika, but still I think that the earliest opportunity should bo taken to bring back Babu 
Jagat to the sphere of his former labors. For active mofussil work, for ability to walk 40 
miles in a day, and for animation in examining a class, I would givo tho palm to Babu Jagat 
Chandra Banerji; but Babu Radhika Prasanna Mukhuiji is the bettor scholar. Babu Jagat 
Chandra Banerji was for many years previous to 1855 tho head Native teacher of the General 
Assembly’s Institution, and* has a thorough knowledge of ollico work, llis statistical returns 
this year were the most complete of all those of the Deputy Inspectors. 

It is right to mention also with commendation Babu Sripati Mukhuiji and Babu 
Mahendra Nath Ray, Inspecting Officers in Nuddea. The latter has lately been appointed 
tho Deputy Inspector of Schools mi Calcutta. Favorablo mention must also bo made of 
Babu Iiara Mohan Bhattacharjoo, Sub-Inspector of tho 24-Pergunnahs, and of Babu Gauri 
Sankar Ghosal of Nuddea. 

« Ziu.a Schools. — Thero aro four Government higher sohools in tho Presidency 'Division, 

and they aro situated at Kishoa^hur, Barrackporo, Baraset, and Jessoro. The Kishnaghur 
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collegiate school is considered attached to the oollego, and Mr, .Robb reports on it to the 
Director of Public Instruction. No information about the collegiate school is given in the 
report of the District Committee of Nuddoa. 

Barrackpore Higher School. — The school at Barrackpore is situated in the Governor- 
General’s park, and Lord Northbrook and Miss Baring take a warm interest in its prosperity. 
The building fund this year reoeived a donation of Bs. 500 from His Lordship. The school- 
house is about to be enlarged, but the plans have not been shewn to the Educational 
Department. On my inquiring I was informed by the head-master that the new school-rooms 
are to be about 12 feet in height. All the rooms in the other Government schools of my 
circle have a height of 20 feet or upwards. I have seen almost all the Government sohools 
in Bengal, and am not aware of a single school having rooms 12 feet high. Rooms for 
soldiers are not considered hoalthy under the height of 18 foot. 

I aih afraid that the attention of His Excellency the Governor-General, when the plans 
were submitted for approval by the Rovd. G. P. Blyth, was not called especially to this 
peculiarity. The lowness of the ceiling will doubtless detract both from the appearance and 
from the healthiness Of the new class-rooms. 

The number on the roll of the Barrackpore school on the 31st MarJh 1873 was 150, 
against 156 in the previous year. The loss is belie vod to bo temporary only, and duo to the 
prevalence of fever. There were only four Muhammadan boys in the school. Tho head-master 
reports that he has ascertained by caroful inquiry that if the foo-rato were reduced from 
one and half to half a rupee or a quarter, there would bo an accession of 50 Muhammadans, the 
sons of masons, tailors, and khansamas. Tho fees this year were Rs. 2,455, against Its. 2,626 
last year. The reduction is due of courso to tho falling off in numbers. 

In the Entrance Examination two boys passed, and both in the third division. The head- 
master must be aware that this result is not satisfactory. 

The prizes were this year distributed by the Hon’ble Miss Baring. 

Baraset Higher School. — By the resolution of tho 25th May 1872 the assignment 
of the Baraset school was reduced from Rs. 2,610 a year to Rs. 2,10o. The loss of Its. 516 
a year was made up by the transfer of a master to the Hare School, and the saving of 
Rs. 180 a year in the re-arrangement of the school, and by the old grant being allowed to 
stand for three months, and by an increase of fees from increased attendance and by rigid 
economy everywhere. 

Tho numerical strength of tho school on tho 31st March 1873 was 185, against 166 on 
tho same date in 1872. The income from fees has amounted to Rs. 2,658, against Rs. 2,540 
in the previous year, showing an increase of 11s. 118 in the year. 

The daily absence amounted to 32- 6 per cent. This proves great irregularity, and 
constant efforts should be made to find a remedy for a practice so adverse to the success of 
tho school. That one boy in three should always be absent, stops the progress of the other two 
by a loss of nearly two working days in every week. Tho fees of the school are Re. 1-8 in 
the three highost classes, Re. 1-4 in each of the next five classes, and Re. 1 in the lower class. 
The funded property of the school consists of a 4 per cont. Government security for Rs. 1,600, 
purchased some years ago from the legaoy bequeathed by Prince Krtubuddin of the Mysore 
family. Tho interest accumulated on this till last yoar it amounted to Rs. 631, of which 
sum Rs. 600 has been invested in Government securities, raising the funded property of tho 
school to Rs. 2,200. > Orders have been given that the interest be paid over yearly to the 
account of tho school in tho Government Savings Bank. At the Entrance Examination six 
studonts passed ; one in the first division, threo in tho second, and two in the third. The result 
is satisfactory. The thanks of the people of Baraset are due to Babu Biprodas Banorji 
and Babu Isser Chandra Mittra for prizes. Prizes amounting to Rs. 20 were promised 
by a friend of the school, but the money had not been paid for two years. 

In this school a largo numbor of boys having expressed in writing their wish to con- 
tinue the study of Sanskrit, they were allowed, in conformity with the Government regulations, 
to do so. No boy is compelled to learn Sanskrit. 

Handwriting has boon added to the five subjects of school examination, and was allowed 
one-sixth part of the marks for determining prizes. Tho conservancy rules have been studied 
once a weok. The committee regret that they have no money to pay a teacher in gymnastics, 
but they wish the subjoot to be taught. 

One of the masters of tho school, Sheik Golam Mowla, has been appointed to teach 
Persian to all tho boys who wish to loarn that lauguago. There wero in March only 10 
Musalmans in the school. . . 

The garden has been made over to Babu Hari Mohan Mukhurji for a portion ol a 
model form, and so has been taken from the control of tho school, 

Jessore Government School. — The numbor of pupils on the roll on the 31st March 
1873 was 137, the average numbor on the rolls was 133, and tho average daily attendance 
during thS year 95*5. This is an improvement in the statistics of last year of about 1^ lx * 
the* number of boys paying foes and of eight in the average daily attendance. The school 
fees for the year amounted to Rs. 2,401, being Rs. 221 in excess of the collection m the ^ 
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previous year. The examination of the third olass did not give satisfaction. The results 
of the Entrance Examination were this year more favorable than ever before to the school. 
Still the school, from the unfortunate position of Jessore, is not, and never will be, a large 
school. 

Parents greatly prefer to send their ohildren to Narail and Sridhurpore, which have 
a much higher character for salubrity than Jessore. The reduction of the assignment 
from^ Bs. 3,616 to Bs. 2,400 was a great blow, and sad discouragement t© the Jessore Com- 
mittee. With a head-master on a salary of Bs. 200 a month they were for some months 
quite unablo to adapt themselves to their reduced allowances. When the head-master 
was removed to the Hughly Collegiate school, and a head-master on Bs. 100 appointed, the 
finances of the school began to recover themselves. 

This school some twenty years ago had an assignment of Bs. 6,280 from Government. 
Now it receives Bs. 2,400 only. * 

Jessore Training School. — On aooount of the uncertainty concerning the future of 
normal schools, the full complement of students was not admitted to the Jessore training 
sohool. On the 31st March 1&73 it had 52 students. One of the important features of this 
school is that surveying is taught by the head-master, Babu Sita Nath Chattoiji, and the 
second master, Babu Jiban Krishna Basu. Jessore being the only normal sohool in the 
division, a statement of its financos has beon given in the broad shoet and in the district 
report. I was particularly pleased with the manner in which Babu Jiban Krishna Basu 
examined his pupils, and I would recommend him for promotion. 

The information concerning the different districts has been so well discussed by the 
several Committees of Publio Instruction, that I have nothing to add to their reports. I havo 
also only slightly diminished therefrom. 

The progress of the districts of the 24-Pergunnahs, Nuddea, and Jessore, is shown in the 
following report. 
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DISTRICT OF THE 24-PERGUNNAHS. 

Report of the Magistrate and Collector of the 24 -Pergunnahs, accepted by the District 

Committee , dated 5 th July 1873. 

2. The report has been mainly prepared by tlio Deputy Inspector of Schools for the 
district, Babu Hadhika Prasanna Mukhurji, and was passed by the School Committee at a 
meeting held on Saturday last, the 28th ultimo. 

3. The report is, I fear, somewhat of a formal character, but it will doubtless be borne 
in mind that the Committee have very recently boon appointed, and that they are therefore 
hardly as yet in a position to discuss fully the various questions connected with the educa- 
tion of the district. With these preliminary remarks I pass on to the report itself. 

4. f The number of schools in the 24-Pergunnahs of which any returns have been 
received, is 1,112, attended by 40,230 pupils. Of these 34 are schools for girls with an attend- 
ance of 1,290 children. There are besides 195 girls receiving elementary instruction in 
boys’ schools of all 'classes. The number of girls under instruction therefore is 1,490. 
Deducting this from the total number of pupils returned we have 38,740 males at school. 

5. The area of the 24-Porgunnahs being 2,788 square miles, wo have a school to every 
2*5 square miles. In some places near Calcutta, whore the density of tho population is great, 
schools oxist close to one another, but in the sparsely peopled tracts they are very rare. 

6. The total population of the district is according to tho late census 2,210,047, of 
whom 1,155,759 are males, and 1,054,288 females. Assuming one fifth of these numbers to 
represent those of a school-going age, wo have 231,152 boys and 210,857 girls, of whom 
only a small fraction attends school, tho correct percentage boing 16 7 for beys, and 
only 7 for girls. Tho intellectual destitution of the people is therefore great, and domands 
the serious consideration of the state. 

7. A largo girls’ school in Bhowanipore furnished no returns, though twice asked to 
do so ; tho Kiddorpore orphanage also declined to supply any information. It is beliovodthat 
some unaided schools of the lowest class in sub-divisions Diamond Harbour and Busoorhat are 
not included in our returns, but the number of such schools in the district cannot be large. 
Tho census report gives tho number of schools at 1,274, and of pupils at 26,81 1. The number 
of pupils now returned therefore is considerably more, while tho number of schools is 
less than that ascertained at tho time of tho census. The difference between the two sets of 
figures is account od for by tho circumstance that the statistics now received were for the most 
part collected after actual inspection, and that the census enumerator returned as the number 
of pupils those only who were stated to be in “ attendance” on the day of tho consus, whereas 
the numbers given by the schools are those “ on the rolls.” 

8. It is worthy of notice that 344 aided schools of all classes with 17,374 pupils existod 
in the 24-Pergunnahs before the 30th September last. The pathsalas established or aided 
under orders of the 30th September last number 399 with 12,413 pupils. It is therefore 
evident that the pathsala grant has materially added to the number of schools in our list by 
contributing towards tho pay of tho toachers of tho lowest class of schools. Tho number of 
unaided schools of all classes now reported is 369 with 10,443 pupils. Of those 314 are 
pathsalas with an attendance of 7,605. 

9. Tho total expenditure on Government and aided schools of all classes, exclusive of 
tho cost of inspection, is given at Rs. 1,82.260, of which Government contributed last year 
Rs. 64,332, or about one-third. Of o69 unaided schools, only 239 havo furnished returns 
of expenditure. The amount expended on them from private sources appears to be 
Rs. 27,107, of which no portion is contributed by the state. If the outlay on tho remaining 
130 unaided schools which are retioent about their income and expenditure, he assumed 
to be Rs. 15,000 per annum, the total sum contributed from feos and subscriptions in the 
whole district would amount to about Rs. 1 ,60,000. 

The Government grant of Rs. 64,332, together with this sum, raises the charges on instruc- 
tion to Rs. 2,24,332. 

10. The charges on account of inspection amounted during tho last year to Rs. 9,695. 
The ohoap inspecting agenoy now entertained would have reduced this item in the coming 
year had not the healthy expansion of educational operations rendered the need for new Sub- 
Inspectors very urgent. The inspection charges amounted to 4’1 per oent. of the total 
educational expenditure. 

11. The expenditure on tho new primary schools is given in many oases only fora 
portiop of the year, as the gurus kept no accounts before they received Government assistance. 
Before the next annual report is submitted, it is hoped that they will be better able to state 
their approximate income. 

12. The annual reports reoeived from tho hoad-mastars of the higher class Government 
schools at JViraset and Barraokpore, oopies of which are appended, show that tho schools continue 
to b® appreciated in the localities where they exist. As they came under the charge of the 
Committee at the close of the official year, any expression of opinion on their part as to the 

57 
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merits of individual masters, or particular system of teaching, would therefore be premature. 
It is gratifying, however, to observe that His Exoellenoy the Yioeroy has been pleased to 
extend his patronage to the Barrackpore school, and the Government of Bengal has lately 
sanctioned half the expense of constructing additional rooms for the accommodation of the 
pupils up to Rs. 1,500, to meet an equal amount from local sources. A teacher of surveying 
and another of gymnastics have now been provided by Government, and it is hoped their 
services will be fully utilized. The garden attaohed to the Baraset school has been made over 
to the Superintendent of the model farm reoently established there, together with its monthly 
assignment of Rs. 26, under orders of Government. . , 

The head-masters of Barrackpore and Baraset schools state that inconvemenoe has been 
felt in obtaining supplies of prize and library books for the last two years owing to the restrio* 
tions imposed by the orders issued by His Grace the Secretary of State regarding indents for 
English publications. It is hoped that at loast in regard to prizes the restrictions will be with- 
drawn, as it is not desirablo to postpone their distribution indefinitely aftor the olose of the 
annual examinations. 

14. The question of fees is one that the Committee hardly as yet -feel themselves in a 
position to grapple with. 

The subject is a difficult one, requiring much careful consideration and considerable 
local knowledge. It will be, however, considered in the course of the present year in the 
light of the instructions issued by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the subject. 

15. A glance at the annual abstraot returns appended to this report shows that the cost 
to Government per pupil in the two Government higher schools was Rs. 10-2-7 out of a 
total of Rs. 27-11-10; whereas in 13 aided schools it amounted to Rs. 6-3-2 out of 
Rs. 23-11-9 per pupil. The difference is mainly due to the want of local subscriptions in 
Government schools and to the higher salary drawn by the teachers, notwithstanding that 
the fees roalized in the formor are high or than those in the latter. It is to be noticed that 
the cost to Government of educating each pupil is slightly higher in the missionary than in 
the ten non-missionary aided schools. Out of eight unaided higher schools, six, which 
furnish returns of expenditure, show that each pupil in them cost Rs. 15-12-2, or less than 
two-thirds the amount expended in aided schools of the same status. 

16. Of the 37 middle class English schools aided by Government, one is under 
missionary management, and one under other Christian bodies. The latter, though geogra- 
phically in the 24-Pergunnalis, is to all intents and purposes a school for Calcutta, and will 
probably in future be included in the statistics for Calcutta. The missionary school costs 
Government Rs. 7-5-6 ; the Christian school, Rs. 24-4 ; and the Native schools, Rs. 6-2-4, 

J >er pupil. The last item differs very littlo from the oost per pupil in higher aided schools. 
Eleven middle class unaided schools show their total cost per pupil to be Rs 8-15-6, or about 
two-fifths the amount spent in aided schools. There is no Government middle class English 
school in tho district. 

17. There are eight Government and 63 aided middle class venacular schools in the 
district. The cost to Government in Government vernacular schools per pupil was 
Rs. 4-6-11, and that in aided schools 11 b. 3-5-7. Tho Government schools are located 
generally in backward places, and this circumstance accouuts in some measure for their 
being more expensive. The middle vernacular missionary schools are cheaper than 
those under Nativo management. There are only five middlo vomacular unaided schools in 
the district, and the total cost in them por pupil is Rs. 5-1-9, or less than two-thirds 
the cost in aided schools. It is in the lower class aided vernacular schools that the 
greatest amount of missionary activity is manifested. Out of 61 such schools, 57 are 
managed by missionary bodies. They impart instruction of an elementary character to 
2,506 pupils at a cost of Ro. 1-11-7 per head, while the lower schools under Native 
management cost Rs. 4-5-2 por boy. This difference in cost arises from the fact that the 
teachers in tho latter are in rocoipt of higher salary. There is only ono aided night school 
under Nativo managers, in which the cost per pupil is Rs. 3-2-6. Tho Intali Orphanage is 
the only school for girls of foreign parentage. The cost per pupil in it is Rs. 15-11-3. The 
schools for Native girls under missionary bodies oost Rs. 5-9-7 ; those under other Christian 
bodies, Rs. 7-11-5; and those under Native managers, Rs. 4-2-5 per pupil. Tho zenana school 
for native ladies shows an expenditure of Rs. 4-14-7 to Government, a very moderate charge. 

18. Grouping together all grant-in-aid schools, it is seen that 11,028 pupils were 
taught at a cost of Rs. 48,338 to Government, and Rs. 94,020 to the looal managers ; th« cost 
to Government of educating each pupil being Rs. 4-8-3 ; the total cost, Rs. 13-2-6. 

19. The total expenditure on the 114 circle pathsalas was Rs. 14,900, of which 
Government paid Rs. 7,800. It is believed that several gurumahashais in cirole schools 
understated their income with the view of securing increased pecuniary help. The oost of 
each pupil to Government is Re. 1-9-6— -a sum slightly below that paid in the lower class 
missionary schools. 

20. There wore only 17 five-rupee pathsalas established by the Inspector of Schools 
in this district. They taught 582 pupils, and the Government cost in them per head 
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was only Rs. 1-10-1, or almost the same as that incurred in circle schools. The 399 
pathsalas established under orders of the 30th September last bear on the rolls 12,413 pupils. 

The cost of these sohools to Government was Rs. 2,057, and consequently the expense per 
head was only As. 2-11. . The cost for twelve months would have amounted to little more than 
12 annas per pupil. It is to bo regretted that the information regarding unaided schools is 
not complete owing to the reluctance of the managers tp furnish fin an cial details. 

21. Glass of Instruction. — It appears from the return of u class of instruction,” 
which describes the different stages of study reached by each school, that in the Government 
and aided schools of the higher class, out of 1,976 pupils only 374 are in the upper stage 
and study the subjects prescribed for the University Entrance Examinations; while 942 are 
in the middle, and 660 in the primary stage. The progress made by the pupils who havo 
attained these two stages corresponds to that aimed at in middle and primary schools 
respectively. * * * It is noticeable, moreover, that Government schools have more than half 
of their pupils in the middle, and one-seventh in the primary stage ; while the missionary 
sohools have about one-third in the middle, and half in the primary stage. Schools under 
Native managers again show more than half their number of pupils in the middle, and less 
than one-third in the primary stage. In middle class English aided schjols there are 17 
boys in the upper stage. Those boys all belong to tho only school managed by Christians. 

In the missionary school all the 46 boys are in tho middle stage, but in the schools 
managed by the Native gentlemen, out of 1,997 boys 986 are in the middle, and 10 in 
the lower stage. Middle vernacular schools, both Government and aided, have a large 
number of boys in tho primary stage on their rolls. Government schools have 241 boys in 
the middle, and 269 boys and 2 girls in the primary stage ; while aided schools show under 
corresponding heads 1,067 and 2,395, besides one girl in tho middle and 19 in tho lower v 
form. Returns from the aided lower vernacular schools for boys, including pathsalas, exhibit 
the following details : — 



Middle Stage. 

PttlMABl 

Stage. 

Not able to 
read. At*. 

Able to read, Ac. 

r Boys 

70 

633 

1,883 

Aided lower < 




Uilrls 


1 

26 

Night School Boys 


4 

11 

Circlo School ... 

259 

1.936 

2.637 

1 girl 

1 

16 

68 

C Boys 

68 

1S3 

323 

Old Patlisala \ 




t Girls ... ... ... ... ... 




('Boys 

8 

3,716 

8,559 

New Patlisala < 




(.Girls 

• 

10 

5*0 

( Boys 

411 

6,501 

13,121 

Total } 




(.Girls 

r 

1 

27 

185 


22. From this table it is easy to see that while lowor class aided schools attempt the 
teaching of a middle- class course to a very small extent (only 3 per cent, of their pupils 
aspiring to such instruction) , circle schools push forward 6 per cent of thoir pupils to this 
standard, and that tho old pathsalas do the same with rogard to 13 per cent, of their boys ; 
while middle class vernacular sohools, whose aim is to provide secondary instruction, have 
only 30 per cent, in the middle stage. 

23. In the girls’ schools wo see a condition of things not at all hopoful. The school 
for girls of European and foreign origin shows 54 children in the middle, and 48 and 98 
respectively in tho two divisions of the lower stage. In missionary schools for native girls, 72 
cliildren out of 426 have passed beyond tho primary stage ; but most of them are believed 
to bo of Native Christian parentage. In schools for girls under Hindu managers, which 
are attended solely by Hiudu girls, we see only 13 who have reached tho middle stage out 
of a total of 331 on tho rolls. This is a low proportion indood, and shows that the Hindu 
community does not yet feel the necessity of odueating females. Tho London Missionary 
Society’s zenana agency instructs 7 adult ladios, who aro all reported to have attained 
the middle stage. A vigorous unseotarian working of tho zenana system, with the 
oo-oporation of Native gentlemen if possible, seems under the circumstances the best 
adapted fpj promoting female education ; but the number of zenana visitors necessitated 
by .this arrangement cannot bo obtained in the present state of female education in this 
country. . 


i 
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24. Returns ok Rack ok Trackers. — It appears that the total number of teachers 
employed iu the Government and aided schools of the district is 1 ,243, of whom 1 ,222 are 
Bengalis of different castes and religious persuasions; 13 are Europeans, 7 Eurasians, and 
1 Armenian, employed in the Calcutta Boys’ School and the In tally Orphanage, and one or 
two schools undor missionary bodies. The figures for such of the unaided schools as have 
furnished returns are not discussed here, os they are not oomplete, but they are given in the 
abstraot, and detailed returns forwarded with this report. The 1,222 Bengalis, who are 
employed in Government and aided schools, are thus classed according to religion and caste : — 


Hindus 

Musalmans 

Christians' 

Brahmists 


... 9o8 
... 165 

... 97 

2 


1,222 


The Hindus ore subdivided into castes as follows : — 

Brahmans ... ... ... .. ... 448 

Khetris ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Vaidyas ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Kyasthas ... ... ... ... ... 262 

Nabasaks ... ... ... ... .. 76 

Kybartas ... ... ... ... ... 46 

. Sonarbanias ... ... ... ... ... 14 

Others above lowes... ... ... ... ... B2 

Lowest ... ... ... ... ... 4 


958 


25. Considering the state of education among tho Muhammadans, it is not to be 
wondered at that their community do not supply more than 2 teachers to higher schools, 9 
to middle schools, and 154 to primary schools of all classes. Of the 106 teachers in tho 
pathsalas aided or established under tho orders of tho 30th September last, about one-third 
are Muhammadans : and it is believed that this proportion is maintained throughout the 
district in regard to all aided pathsalas. 

26. Race and Caste of Pupils. — The total number of boys and girls returned for tho 
Government and aided schools is 29,787. Their religion is shown below. — 

Iliudus ... ... ... ... ... 22,913 

Musalmans ... ... ... ... ... 6,205 

Christians ... ... ... ... ... 662 

Others ..« ... ... ... ... 7 


Total ... 29,787 


Tho number of Musalmans in the superior (higher and middle Government and aided) 
schools is small, but they contribute a fair proportion of the pupils in tho different classes of 
primary schools. They are 19 8 per cent, in lower aided schools, 16 6 in circle, 299 in five- 
rupee pathsalas, 3P9 in new pathsalas. 

27. It is a noteworthy fact that thore are no Musalman girls in the aided schools of 
the district. It is found that 29,457 of tho pupils in Government and aided schools are 
Bengalis, and the others belong to the following nationalities * — 


Beharies 

Uriyas 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Armenians ». 

Chinese 


26 

7 

67 

211 

11 

8 


Total ... 330 


Fifteen more TJriy 
ment, so that the total 


as are returned by unaided higher class schools under Native manago- 
number of pupils who are not Bengalis is 345. 
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28, Return of Social Position.— To discuss this return in all its bearings would 
require more space than can be allotted to it in tho present report. In the Government and 
aided schools the upper, middle, and lower classes aro' thus represented : — 


* 

Numufxi op Pupils mt tiir 


* 

Upper dass. 

Middle class. 

Lower class. 

Parentage not 
&M!crtaitieU. 

Tills 1. 

Government Schools 

2 

013 

232 


m7 

Aided School 

um 

5,581 

5,279 

115 

11.028 

Circle Schools 

i 

1.228 

3,088 



kin 7 

Old Pathsalas ... 


229 

333 


5N2 

New Pathsalas * 1 

7 

1,538 

in, 80S 


12,113 

Total 

113 

9,189 

20,120 

C5 

29,787 


It will appear from the above that the new pathsalas reach a lower stratum of society 
than any previously established schools. It is also evident that as the status of tho school 
rises, the ohildron of the humbler sections of the community drop off as if by instinct. The 
falling off in the number of pupils may be due, among other causes, to a gradual increase 
of school fees, which frequently takes placo in all prosperous schools. Tliero is reason to fear 
that if the new pathsalas endeavour to impart instruction in subjects suited to middle class 
schools, they will to some extent cease to be schools for the masses. The unaided schools 
do not much differ from the aidod schools in regard to the proportion of scholars of each 
olass of society receiving instruction in them. Such of these as have sent in returns are shewn 
in the tables. 

29. Taking together all the Government aided and unaided schools which have 
furnished complete returns, we find the different religions thus represented in the schools 
according to social position : — 



Upper class. 

1 

i 

M iddle class. 

Lower class. 

Parentage 
not known. 

1 

Total. 

Hindus 

176 

9,503 

16,936 

39 1 

I 

26,674 

Musalmans 

11 

532 

6,535 

16 | 

i 

7,078 

Christians 

10 

265 

405 

• 

63 

680 

Others 


1 

6 


7 

Total 

197 

10,360 

23,882 

j 118 

1 

34,557 


The number of people of the above religious persuasions in tho district being, respectively, 
1,307,087, 887,153, 13,767, and 1,340, wo find that only 2 Hindus out of every 100 attend 
school, while only 0*7 per cent, of the Musalmans avail themselves of the benefits of education. 
The Christian population has 5 per cent, at Bchool, which appears a very small proportion, and 
can only be accounted for by the fact that a large number of Native Christians are very low 
down in the social soale, and either have not the means or do not care to educato their 
children. It also appears from tho above return that the schools aro largely attended by 
children of the middle classes of society, and that the lower classes are still educationally in 
a backward condition. The number of persons in tho upper class being limited, our educa- 
tional institutions are attended by a very small number of boys belonging to that class. 

30. The operations under the orders of Government dated tho 30th September last, for 
tho extension of primary education, were commenced shortly after the Dussarah vacation. 
These orders placed the ontire control of all matters in connection with the establishment, 
improvement, and supervision of indigenous schools, in tho hands of the Magistrate of 
the district ; but as no educational statistics wero available in his office, his endeavours 
were in the first instance dirooted to supply their want. With this view he addressed 
the Inspector of the circle for a list of all unaided schools in the district, and applied 
to the Inspector-General of Registration in charge of the *consus office for a list showing all 
villages with a population of at least 500 souls, and noticing whether they contained any 
primary schools. Tho sub-divisional officer and the police wore also directed to prepare 


i 
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lists of villages containing at least 100 houses, with information as to schools existing 
in them. No reply was received from the Registrar-General, owing probably to the abolition 
of the census office, whioh followed olosely on the Magistrate’s requisition. The returns of 
the other offioers, though not complete, formed the oasis of the Magistrate’s subsequent 
operations, the sub-divisional offioers and the Deputy Inspectors being instructed to visit the 
important villages and schools and submit proposals for giving effect to the orders of Govern- 
ment. At the same time the principal landowners in the district were invited to co-operate 
with the Magistrate, and assist in the extension of primary education on their estates. 
It is to be regretted that this appeal met with very little response, no zemindar in the 
district, with one exception, Rajah Narendra Krishna Bahadur of Shobabazar, offering to 
contribute towards providing the neoessary funds. 

31. The Deputy Inspectors of Schools endeavoured loyally to carry out the soheme laid 
down by Government, and exhibited no “ departmental prejudices” in obeying the orders they 
received. The sub-divisional officers also generally spared no pains to help and guide theso 
officers, and it is a matter of great satisfaction that nearly the whole grant was appropriated 
before the expiration of the year. 

32. The inquiries instituted into the state of primary education in the district brought 
to light a very largo number of schools under purely indigenous school masters. Several of 
these institutions were, however, not of a permanent character. They were mainly supported 
by the masses of the population, and were often closed during the rainy season, when 
communiaction between the villages becomes difficult and the services of the boys are 
required in the fields. Tho funds allotted to the district were deemed sufficient to bring 200 
schools under Government inspection, but as about 250 schools were found to exist in a 
single sub-division, it was deemed inadvisablo to Bhape the operations for the improvement 
of these schools on the single plan hitherto adopted of making fixed monthly grants to them. 
Bearing in mind the state of education among the people m different parts of the district, 
their requirements and number, the Magistrate assigned the following sums to the several 
sub-divisions in the district for experimentally introducing a system of payment by 
results : — 




Its. 

Alipore . . . . . . 


. . 150 

Diamond Harbour 


. . 350 

Bareepore 


.. 200 

Baraset (including Dum-Dum and Barraokporo) 


.. 250 

Buseerhat 


.. 275 

Satkhira , . . . 


.. 275 


Total 

. . 1,500 


33. The rewards were limited to from Rs. 6 to 12 to each school, and were directed to 
he given on tho following .conditions : — 

(a) That the school should have been in existence for at least six months ; 

(b) That for the future each guru must consent that his pathsala shall be open to 
inspection ; 

(r) That he will furnish such returns as are called for ; 

(d) That he will consent to teach the pathsala course for primary scholarships laid 
down in the Government Resolution of 5th October last. 

34. Under these instructions the following rewards were grantod in the several sub- 
divisions by the officers in charge of them, aided by the inspectional agency available at each 


Rs. 

Alipore . . . , . . . . . . 16 

Diamond Harbour . . . . . . . . . . 18 

Bareepore . . . . . . . . • . 26 

Baraset . . . . . . . . . . 35 

Busoerhat . . . . . . . . . . 24 

Satkhira . . . . . . . . • . 35 

Total .. 154 


35. The officer in charge of the sub-division of Diamond Harbour has not been able 
to disburse the whole sum allotted to him, as he thought that he would not be justified in 


doing bo without thoroughly satisfying himself as to the condition of the numerous pathsalas 
in his division, and judging for himself of the respective merits of their teachers. 
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36. It is perhaps premature to offer any opinion on this system of payment by results ; 
and considering the time within which the sub-divisional offioers were obliged to make their 
selection, it cannot be positively asserted that in every case they succeeded in making the 
best possible choioe. One thing, however, is certain, that the gurus now look forward with 
hope to reward if they give satisfaction, and work under the stimulus of their merits having 
been recognized by Government. It would be bettor if funds could be set apart for each 
sub-division for a fixed number of rewards of two different values, say Rs. 12 and 18 eaoh, to 
be competed for by all the unaided pathsalas. At present there is no guarantee that the 
number of rewards paid during the year under review will be continued in the next, and in 
the present condition of village schoolmasters such uncertainty is likely to prove detrimental 
to the cause of primary education. There can be no doubt that a reward from Government 
aots as an incentive to open new pathsalas, and the subordinate inspeetional agency have 
reported that a considerable number of primary schools were started by persons of the 
schoolmaster class during 4 he year when inquiries began to bo made into the condition 
of primary education in the district, no doubt in the hope of obtaining some grant-in-aid 
from Government. There seems therefore to be good grounds for the belief that a competitive 
system of payment by results will, if systematically carried out, do muchWor the cause of 
primary education. 

37. This was, however, not the only system adopted, as it was thought desirable to 
supplement it by another assignment of monthly grants to teachers of schools in backward 
placos, or to those of schools raised to a very flourishing condition by their exertions. 

On this system also a few new schools have been opened at specially selected localities. 
During the year 307 grants, varying from Es. 2 to Es. 5, were assigned under the following 
conditions : — 

1st — That the pathsala be open to inspection of Government officers ; 

2nd. — That fair progress be made in the studies prescribed ; 

3rrf.— That the village community contribute at least an equal amount in subscription 
and foes towards the support of the teacher ; 

4th,' — That the teacher should attend some training school if required to do so ; 

5th, — That propor accommodation be provided for the reception of the school by the 
local community ; 

6th. — That registers of attendance of the pupils and accounts of receipts and disburse- 
ments be regularly kept, and all periodical roturns called for be punctually furnished in such 
forms as may be prescribed. 

38. The monthly grants were thus distributed in this district. 


Names op Sub-Divisions. 

Number of Number of Number of 
6-rup«*o 4-rupee aj-rupco 

grants. grants. grants 

Number of 
S-rupt^ 
grants. 

Number of 
21-rupeo 
grants. 

Number of 
2-rupee 
grants. 

Total 

number. 

Total amount. 








Rs. 

A.P. 

Aliporo 




13 

24 

09 

184 

0 0 

Darecpore 



10 


15 

28 

72 

0 0 

Diamond Harbour 



11 

19 

19 

52 

131 

8 0 

Satkhira 



7 

19 

22 

50 

120 

8 0 

Buacerhat 



4 

3 

29 

36 

77 

8 0 

llarawt, including Dum-Dum 
and liarrackporo 



5 

H 


72 

139 

0 0 

Total ... 


12 

02 

08 


307 

724 

S o 


39. It may at first sight appear that a disproportionately large number of grants had 

been allotted to Alipore and Baraset, but the fact is that there are villages in these sub- 
divisions which are educationally speaking almost as backward as some of those most 
remote from the metropolis. It may also be remarked that no propor applications for aid 
from any other sub-division have been refused in order to make any assignment to theso 
two placos, so that the manner in which these grants have been allotted is not open to 
the efiarge of partiality. The other sub-divisions received as many grants as they applied 
for, and as some money was still available, there was no reason why the requirements of 
these jtwo important divisions should not bo as fully as possible provided for. * 

40. Some difficulty was experienced in punctually distributing the monthly stipends to 
the village schoolmasters. The number of aided schools lias increased to such an extent in 
each sub-division that it is physically impossible for the Sub-Inspeotor to make regular 
payments* * It is for obvious reasons objectionable to employ the police on this duty, and 
sooner or later moans will have to be devised for the regular payment of salaries to teachers 
upon a systematic plan. 
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41. The grants made from Deoember to February oould not be paid until March owing 
to the absence of a sufficient number of Sub-Inspectors in the district, when the following 
sums were disbursed on this account : — 


Alipore 

Diamond Harbour 

Bareepore 

Baraset 

Busecrhat 

Satkliira 


Bs. A. 

... 235 8 
... 118 8 
... 130 0 
... 125 0 
... 60 0 
... 156 8 

Total # ... 815 8 


42. The following is an account of the sums speut during the year out of the grant of 
Its. 3,000 made to this district: — 


Amount paid for rewards 

Ditto lor monthly stipends 
Building grant 
Contingencies 


Bs. A. P. 

1,500 0 0 
815 8 0 
20 0 0 
380 14 » 


Total ... 2,716 6 9 

Balance ... 283 9 3 


Total .. 3,009 0 0 


13. Notwithstanding the third condition inserted in all letters sanctioning grants, some 
of the gurus have complained that the villagers have stopped their contributions towards 
their support. It is not a matter of surpriso that such a misunderstanding should arise 
among the illiterate agricultural communities, who have for the first time come into contact 
with our system of grants-in-aid. Timo and tho explanations of the Sub-Inspectors will, 
however, obviate any such misapprehension in future. 

44. The net result of tho operations inaugurated under the orders of the 30th Septem- 

ber laal has been tho bringing under inspection of 399 pathsalas attended by 12,413 
pupils from classes of the community hitherto but little reached by our educational system. 
This result has been attained in five months, during which the district officer has had not only 
to collect such statistical information from all parts of the district as would guide him in the 
assignment of rewards and grants, but to make aud arrange for the payment of such grants 
at stated times aud to organise a new department in his office. • 

45. In addition to the arrangements made for the improvements of the position of the 
teachers of primary schools, a proposal was submitted in November last to the Commissioner 
»»f the Division for sanction to the opening of a training class for gurus. Without disparag- 
ing this useful class of persons, whoso labours are much appreciated by the people among 
whom they work, it may be said without fear of contradiction that there is plenty of room 
for improvement in them. At any rate they should havo some instruction in orthography, 
rending, mensuration, and accounts, to qualify themselves for the offices they hold. No 
orders on the subject were, however, received during the year. 

16. It may further be noticed that advantage was taken of the Government orders of 
tho 7th of January last to strengthen the inspectional staff of the district. It was then found 
impracticable to give full effect to the scheme laid down for tho extension of primary 
education without tho assistance of special officers. 

In the plaoo therefore of Babu Nilmoni Mukhurji, transferred to the Presidency 
College, three Sub-Inspectors were appointed without additional expenditure to Government, 
whose primary duty is “ to circulate among and inspect the pathsalas.” 

47. Pi; bi.ic Examinations. — There are four annual public examinations for testing the 
qualifications of tho best pupils of tho difforont classes of schools, to which all boys who 
observe certain conditions are admitted, whether they belong to schools aided by the State 
or not. The results of each of thase examinations are noticed below. 

48. Entrance Examination. — There appeared at the University Entrance Examination 
from the schools of this district 122 candidates, of whom 67 passed and* 65 failed. * 
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The sub-divisions of Satkhira and Diamond Harbour were tolrflly unrepresented at this 
examination, as they have no higher class schools. The following is an analysis of the 
results, arranged according to sub-divisions and management : — 


Namb ov SuB-Dmaioar. 

• 

1st 

division. 

Ncmbth 

2nd 

division. 

PASSFD 

3rd 

division. 

Total 

passed. 

Total 

pluckod. 

Total 
number of 
candidates. 

Bussoerhat 8uh- Division. 







Aided Schools under Native management— 







Govcrdangah 


2 


2 

1 

3 

Take 



1 

1 

1 

2 

Total 


2 

1 

3 

o 

5 

Baraset Sub- Division. 







Government School, Baraset 

1 

3 

2 

0 

V 3 

9 

„ „ Barrackpore 



2 

2 

7 

9 

Aided Schools under Missionary management— 







Augurparah 




1 

1 

9 

10 

Under Native management— 







Nebodhea 


1 

1 

2 


2 

Sodeporo 





4 

4 

Unaided Schools under Missionary management— 







Nychattcc 



1 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

\ 

7 

12 

24 

36 

Barriporo Sab- Division. 







Aided under Native management— 







Karripore 


3 

1 

4 

2 

6 

Burn ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 



1 

1 

2 

3 

Jaynagoro 


2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

. . . . Total - 


5 

4 

9 

9 

15 

al.lt JHJwC OUO*A/f I ra YvrVa 







Aidod under Missionary management— 







Behalah - 


1 1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

I 

Garden Reach 


3 

2 

6 

1 

6 

Aided under non-missionary Christian bodios — 







Calcutta Boys' School . ...» 


1 


• 1 

2 

3 

Aidod under Native manager— 







Burisa 


1 


1 

1 

2 

Kaaipore 





2 

2 

Unaided under Missionary bodies— 







Rhowanipore L. M. S 

7 

8 


15 

3 

18 

In tally B. M. S. 


1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

Chitpore Wesleyan N 



2 

2 


2 

Unaided under Native management— 







Rhowanipore Institution 





10 

10 

Ditto Union Academy 


3 

2 

5 

5 

10 

Buranagore Hindu School 





2 

2 

Total 

7 

18 

8 i 

33 

33 

60 

Grand Total for the 4 Sub-divisions 

8 

20 

20 

57 

65 

; 122 


49. The only higher class school in tho district which did not send in any pupils to 
this examination is the Harinavi aided school. During the last year this school consider- 
ably declined owing to want of good management. It is now improving under its able 
head-master and Secretary, Babu Shibuath Bhuttachaijeo, m.a. The results of the examin- 
ation, as given above, fairly indicate tho position of each school at the time of the 
examination* The Government school at Barrackpore and the Augurparah Mission school 
were 4ess successful last year than many inferior sohools, as a severe epidemic fever prostrated 
many of the pupils. 


58 
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50. The (non-missionary) Bhowanipore institution and the Baranagore Hindu School 
were utterly unsuooessful, but for what oause is not known. The Government junior scholar- 
ships were thus distributed : — 

Bhowanipore London Missionary Society’s Institution ... ... 6 

Barnset Government school ... ... ... ••• 1 

The Bhowanipore London Missionary Society’s Institution is a collegiate school and 
takes high rank among the educational institutions of the oountry. * 

51. The results of the minor scholarship examination are summarized in the annexed 
table : — 


School and Sub-Division. 

NUMBKli PA8SK1 

IN T1IH 

Total. 

Total 

Total 

number 

Number 

of 

Number of 
middle class 

2nd 

division. 

i 

3rd 

division. 

pluckod. 

• 

of candi- 
dates. 

compottng' 

schools. 

schools in the 
sub-division. 

Satkhira Sub-Division. 

Sktkhin V. 


2 

2 

1 

r 

3 



Kalaroa 




3 

3 



Total 


2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

5 

Busecrhat Sub-Division. 








Nalcura Dundirhat 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 



Charghat 




2 

2 



Total 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

4 

Iiaraset Sub-Division. 








Ichapore 


5 

5 

4 

9 



Kadihati 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 



Chota Jngulia 

1 

2 

3 


S 



Rajibpore 




i 

1 



Total 

» 

8 

11 

a 

17 

4 

12 

Bar ri pore Sub-Division. 








Gocharan. unaided 


1 

1 


1 



Total 


1 

1 


1 

1 

3 

Diamond Harbour Sub-Division. 








Gopalnagore 

1 


1 

l 

2 



GhaU‘8*urah 


1 

1 

i 

2 



Mu shat 


1 

1 

3 

4 



Total 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 8 , 

3 

8 

Alipore Sub- Division. 








Chotlah 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 



Narkeldan srah 




3 

3 



Sarcngabad a 

1 


2 

H 

2 




Jkdabpore 



1 

■ 

- 2 



Gobindpore 



■ 


u 



Boral 





WmM 

■ 


Total 

2 

5 

7 

E5 

E5 

SB 

10 

Grand Total of the ))Utrict 

7 

19 

20 

1 27 

53 

18 

48 



% 


1 





52. The absence of any successful candidates in the 1st division, and the largeness of the 
failures, are accounted for by the observance for the first time of the rule which requires a 
pass mark in English amounting to 50 per cent, in the 1st, 87 i per cent, in the 2nd, and 25 
per cent, in the 3rd division. The examination in surveying, which had 110 marks to itself, 
while ten othor subjects taken together carriod only 440 marks, was also a novelty, and servod 
to affect the general result, as there was no special teaoher of surveying employed in any 
middle class school for teaching tho subject. The best boy in surveying in this distriot is a 
pupil of the Ichapore school, and he obtained only 33 out of 110 marks. This was the highest 
mark gained out of Calcutta at tho general examination conducted by Mr. Woodrow for 
the districts of 24-Pergunnahs, Calcutta, and Nuddea. 

Six scholarships were ^warded to the schools of the 24-Pergunnahs, as shown below 

xr ,-i g 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Jladinati 

Chota Jagoolee . , 
Nalkura Dundirhat 
Gopalnagore 
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• 

The marks gained by the successful competitors ranged frofti 236 to 207 out of 550. 
There was only one Mussulman among the passed candidates, and as he was passed in the 
3rd division, he got no scholarship. Boys from 18 middle class schools out of 48 oompeted 
for minor scholarships. 

53. There were at the last vernacular scholarship examination 222 candidates from 59 
vernaoular schools of this district ; 8 of them were circl e pathsalas, and 1 was a pathsala 
taught by a trained guru. Five of these lower schools utterly failed in the examination, and 
this may, it is hoped, induoe the gurus to adhere closely to the course of instruction prescribed 
for these sohools, and not to try to advance beyond it. This is a matter to which the parti- 
cular attention of the Sub-Inspeotors will be directed. The only scholarships awarded to 
these sohools was one obtained by a pupil of the Malangapara circle pathsala. 

54. As the tabular analysis of the results of the examination of 59 Bchools would 
oooupy much space, I give below the summaries for each sub-division : — 


Kanes of Sub-Division. 

Numbbb of Candidates passed in 

Total 

plucked. 

Total num- 
ber of 
candidates 

Total num- 
ber of 
CS*.?pctin(f 
schools. 

Total number 
of vernacu- 
lar schools 
in the sub- 
division. 

1st divi- 
sion. 

2nd divi- 
sion. 

3rd divi- 
sion. 

Total. 

Satkhira 

...... 

6 

21 

27 

27 

64 

11 

12 

Buseerhat 


0 

11 

20 

14 

34 

8 

12 

Baraset 

1 

a 

10 

23 

16 

39 

16 

21 

Barripore 

3 

3 

13 

19 

10 

29 

9 

14 

Diamond Harbour 


1 

3 

4 

3 

7 

■ .. . 

3 

Alipore 

5 

17 

25 

47 

12 

69 


22 

Total 

8 

42 

89 

140 

82 

222 

69 

84 


55. The schools which won scholarships arc named below : — 

Satkhira Sub- Division. 


Kusadanga Government Vernacular School . . . . . . . . 2 

Buseerhat Sub- Division. 

Khantoora Government Vernacular . . . . . . . . - . 1 

Fura ditto ditto . . - - • . . . . • 1 

Koodrapore Aided Vernacular . . . . . . . . . . . • 2 

Malangapara Circle Pathsala . . 1 


Total . . 5 


^ • Baraset Sub-Division. 

Halishahar Go ver nm en t ernScular . . . . 1 

Baraset Aided Vernacular . . . . • . 1 

Badu ditto ditto .. .. .. . • 1 


Total . . 3 


Baripore Sub-Division. 

Majilpore Government Vernacular 3 

Alipore Sub-Division . 

Kidderpore Aided Vernaoular | 

Dakhinesvar ditto ' ■ ■ • * ^ 

Belghoriah ditto 7 

Alaehi ditto [ 

Total .. 7 

• __ 

Grand Total .. 20 
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56. Besides these *20 scholarships of Rs. 4 tenable for 4 years, 5 one-year scholarships 
were also awarded to the schools of this district. The distribution of these is shown 
below : — 

Duscerhat Sub-Division. 


Pura Government School Vernacular . . . . 1 

Khantoora Government ' ditto . . . . . . ..... 1 


Total . . 2 

Satkhira Sub-Division . 


Sripore Aided Vernacular . . . . . . . . . . . . I 

Ghalghalia ditto . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 


Total 

%t A/ipore Sub-Division. 

Baranagore Aided Vernacular 

Grand Total .. 5 

57. It is a matter for regret that in place of the 6 minor and 25 vernaoular scholarships 
given away last year, the schools of the 24-Pergunnahs will under recent orders of Govern- 
ment have only perhaps 3 minor and 8 vernacular scholarships, tenable respectively for 2 
and 4 years when the scholarships for all the years are awarded. 

58. As vernacular education is in greater need of encouragement than English educa- 
tion, it is very desirable that the number of vernacular scholarships should not bo diminished, 
if it is possible to avoid doing so. The subject of surveying was prescribed for vernacular 
schools only thrco or four months before the last annual examination, and owing to this several 
boys were not able to obtain as high a place in the examination as they otherwise would 
have done, while somo absolutely failed in gaining a place among the passed candidates. 
The result, however, shows that in spite of many difficulties 9 boys passed in the first, and 
42 in the Bccond division. The vitality of the vernacular schools appears therefore greater 
than that of tho middle English schools, which did not succeed in passing a single boy in the 
first division. It is remarkable that out of 140 boys who passed the vernacular scholarship 
examination from the schools of 24-Pergunnahs, not one was either a Christian or Musal- 
man. English education appears to be more prized by Musalmans or Christians than a 
fairly good, though purely vernacular education. This is of course intelligible enough as 
regards the latter, but it is not equally so with regard to the former olasses. 

The boys who won four-year scholarships are reported to be under 14 years of age, but 
the one- year scholarships were granted to those who were above that age and anxious 
to enter a Normal School to learn the duties of school pundit. The maximum limit of 
age for vernacular scholarship candidates lias now been raised to fifteen years. 

59. There are 13 primary scholarships allotted to this distriot. A competitive 

examination for awarding them was held at Taki, Joynagore, and Kiderpore, on the 20th 
January last. The summary given below will show how the different sub-divisions were 
represented in tho examination : — t . . . 



Number of pathsalas 

Number 

Number of 

Name or Sub-Division. 

which send in 

of 

scholarships 


candidates. 

candidates. 

awarded. 

Sntkhirah ... 

12 

49 

2 

Buseerhut 

25 

82 

2 

Diamond Harbour 

20 

87 

3 

Barripore 

40 

141 

2 

Alipore ... 

26 

73 

8 

13 a rase t, including Dum-Dum and Barackpore 

6 

12 

1 

Total 

136 

444 

13 


60. Of the total number of competitors, 369 were Hindus and 75 Musalmans. It is to 
be noticed that although the Musalmans did not represent much more than one -fifth of the 
number of candidates, they succeeded in obtaining four out of thirteen scholarships awarded, 
or almost one- third of the remainder ; one scholarship was obtained by the son of a Brahman 
priest, and the rest by boys of* the following occupations Shop-keeper 2, cultivators 3, 
carpenter 1, oilman 1, and betel sellers 1. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has expressed 
his gratification at tho result of the examination. 
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61. It looks almost anomalous that while the number of •junior or higher school 
scholarships sanctioned for the 24-Pergunnahs is 7, the number of middle olasB scholarships 
is only 10 or 11, and primary scholarships 13. Only 22 higher schools oompeted for junior 
scholarships, while the number of competing middle class schools was 77, and the number of 

E athsalas which sent in boys to the primary scholarship examination was 136. Judging 
*om these figures some increase to the number of middle class and primary scholarships seems 
to be called for. • 

62. The following societies or gentlemen are the principal promoters of education in the 
district. Probably every school owos its existence to the exertions of persons who take an 
interest in education, but we notice in this report only those who liberally assist its cause. 

The Churoh Missionary Society. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

London Missionary Society. 

The Baptist Missionary* Society. 

Hazi Mahomed Romzan of Mugra. 

Kuwar Narendro^ Krishna Bahadur. 

Babu Srinath Basu of Boroe. 

„ Rajkoomar Rdy Choudhry of Bnrripore. 

„ Binaik Chandar Chatterji of Kiderpore. 

„ Kali Krishna Mundul of Bawali. 

„ Rajmohan Rdy Choudhry of Taki. 

„ Kali Krishna Dutt of Nebodhea. 

The Paikpara estate ... ^ 

„ Govordanga estate ... r Under tho Court of Wards. 

„ Satkhira estate ... J 
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Total ... 7,438 11 0 2,104 12 0 161 8 0 i 9,604 15 0 035 1,238 
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O 

Return of Schools in the 24 - P crgunnahs, compiled from the returns of the District Committee. 
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Government 



2 

335 

8,000 

2,987 9 

i 

5,113 13 
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55 2 

o 

8,156 

s’ 

•i 

8,156 

8 

A 
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'Missionary 

3 
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3,444 10 

9 
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o! 

2,041 0 
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13.792 

* 

0 1 

13.R27 
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.Native 

10 
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0,538 0 

0 

11.145 2 
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1 

7,410 10 

9 1 

I 
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9 S 

24,41ft 13 

9 
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10 

1.976 
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12,970 10 

4 
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Unaided Schools 
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r Missionary 

1 

46 

300 

* 360 0 

0 

407 8 

0 

540 7 
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1.308 
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0 
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Aided ...< 

Other Christians 

1 

100 
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2.400 0 

0 

3,415 0 

° 
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5,131 

0 
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.Native ... 

35 

1,997 
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10,469 1 

9 

11,873 13 

7 
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9 
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34,219 15 
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37 
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0 
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Circle Schools 
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0 
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0 

18 0 

0 

1,030 

6 

0 
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A 

0 

Old Pathsalas 

2 

53 

120 

12U 0 

0 

128 3 

0 

30 0 
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3 

0 

277 

11 

to 


Total ... 

79 
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! 14,857 

14,407 8 

°j 

12.293 15 

3 

8,937 8 

9 
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0 

35,381 

5 

5 
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6 
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71 
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JVoto.— No returns of unaided schools. 
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DISTRICT OP NUDDEA. 

The following account of tho schools of Nuddea is taken from the report of Mr. 0. C. 
Stevens, c.s., the Magistrate of the district. * * * * 

I am inclined to douht whethor oil the unaided sohools appear in the Deputy Inspector’s 
tables. For instance I question if thero are no unaided primary schools in' the Kushtia sub- 
division. However, taking the figures as they stand there are evident signs of the progress 
of primary education. 

Tho following tables will show the numbor of children at sohool to every 1,000 of 
population in each sub-division 

Ranaghat ... ... ... ... 19 

Suddor ••• ... ... ( ... 16 

Bongong ... ... ... ... 10 

Chooadanga ... ... ... ... 9 

. Meher ,, ur ... ... ... ... 7 

Jvushtia ... ... ... ... 

The sub-divisions in which Hindus predominate are those whioh stand highest, while in 
those at the bottom of the list there aro moro Musalmans. Taking the proportion of boys 
who are of a school-going age (as the Deputy Inspector has done) at one-tenth of the male* 
population, we have 1 8,245 boys out of tho 87,712 at school, or rather more than one 
out of five. This strikes me as a more favorable result than I should have anticipated. The 
real number of boys obtaining some sort of education is of course higher still when one 
considers those who are being educated at home and at pathsalas, which are not known to us. 
I am under the impression that in the case of girls under instruction greater additions still on 
account of home education must be made. 

When we come to inquiro into the religions of the scholars in the Government and 
aided schools, we find that tho proportion of Christians under instruction is far higher than 
the proportion of Hindus and Musalmans. The Christians form ’0038 of the population of 
the district, but they contribute ’0173 of the pupils; the Hindus are ’46 of the population 
and provide '77 of the scholars, whilo the Musalmans, who number *53 of the population, 
afford only *21. The Christians therefore, though absolutely infinitesimally small, as the 
Deputy Inspector 6ays, in their numbers, send to tho Government and aided schools more 
than five times their due proportion of pupils. 

I believe that the principal cause of tho backwardness of the Musalmans is that they 
are really in this district, with very few exceptions, extremely poor, and in foot that they 
belong to the lower classes. It will not escape your notice that the proportion of Musal- 
mans to Hindus attending the primary sohools is much greater than in tho higher class 
schools. It is much to bo regretted that the bigotry of Hinduf managors prevents them 
generally from accepting duly qualified Musalman masters. This must aot as a dis- 
couragement to education among Musalmans. I quito agree with the Doputy Inspector 
in thinki ng that Persian and Arabic schools would not bo muoh appreciated by the people 
at large. By the higher class they might bo, but I doubt if the “ massos” would care 
for the acquisition of those languages. 

It is hardly necessary for mo to remark at length on the subject of English schools. 
Thoir advantages and their defects, their successes and their failures, aro sufficiently 
well known. In number the English schools appdaa-"‘iA* liave lost a little ground during 
the past year. 

The remarks of the Deputy Inspector on tho subject of the prevalence and mis- 
chievous effect of party feelings in Bengal deservo much attention, for this party feeling is 
a great obstacle not only to education, but to general progress and improvement. 

I need add nothing to the details which the Sub-Inspeotor has given regarding tho 
Entranoe Examination and the Minor and Vernacular scholarship examinations. I will 
only note in passing the conspicuous success of the Gobindsarak school in passing boys 
for the vernacular scholarships. 


• This should bo one-tenth of tho whole population. For tho males in Nuddea not exceeding 12 years form 18'3 per cent, 
of the whole population, and those over six years of ago are by the Northampton tables 43 por cent, of tho whole number under 
12 years. Hence in Nuddea the boys above six and below twelve years of ago form 7’9 por cent, of tho population. But 
the school age sometimes begins below six, and frequently extends beyond 12 years. Hcnco it is not far from the mark to take 
one -tenth of the whole population as boy;, of a school -going ago. 

f The Brahman Deputy Inspector, Babu Sripati Mukuiji, writes thus “ If occasion, illy we And any in our English 
or middle Vernacular schools, it is solely with a desire of obtaining employment in the Government or private service. Unfor- 
tunately the path is not always open. Out of 244 teachers in our superior schools, only 2 are Muhammadans. Hindu managers 
of schools will not take Musalman teachers, and their own schools aro very few. The ideA of a pandit in this country 
is generally associated with a Brahman, or descending little in the scale of caste, with a Kayasta or Vaidia. Tho thought of 
a Musalman pandit is contamination with a Hindu. I recollect instances twenty years ago when two Mnsalman pupils having 
finished their vernacular education in a superior school, Asked me for appointments as teachers* I know tho young men 
personally. They are quite At for the profession, but notwithstanding all my streuuous efforts I could not iudneo flhij managers 
to accept their sen-ices. Tho father of these young men got disheartened, and lectured mo on tho utter unelessnes* of 
education being introduced amongst their race/' 
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The following is the report given of these examinations by the t)eputy-Inspector : — 
Result of the Entrance Examination 15. “ The following table will show how these higher 

class schools fared in the University Entrance Examination. 

TABLE V. 

Result of the Entrance Examination, 


t 


Names of Schools* 

N 

s 

.2 

’w 

U- 

CO 

UM11K11 OK CA 

! 

3 

X 

;g 

•B 

'T3 

Si 

NDIDAT.ES l'AS 

E 

o 

M... - 

CO 

*>• 

Kishnaghur Collegiate 

5 

12 

1 

18 

Kishnaghur A. V. 

1 

9 

4 

U 

Navadvipa ... ... . ... 

... 

3 


il 

Muragacha 


2 

... 

2 

Meherpur 

— 

1 


1 

Closai Durgapur 

... 

... 

2 

2 

Kushtia 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Kumarkhali 

... 

1 

2 

3 

Mohcshpur 

... 

1 

i 

5 

Lila... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Santipur ( new ) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Santipur (old) 

... 

6 

... 

<; 

Kanaghab 



... 

... 

Total 13 schools 

7 

38 

15 

(JO 


“ Next to the collegiate school the unaided angle- vernacular school at Kishnaghur has 
passed the largest number. * - , r 

“ The Oosai Durgapur school and the unaided school at Santipur have done very well. 
They havo sent up no boy that has not passed. The Kushtia school has at last succeeded, 
after repeatod attempts for ton years together, in sending up successful boys in the 
examination, and the present head-master (a Muhammadan), who has brought about these 
results, deserves no doubt his due share of praise. All the head-mastors are efficient toachers. 
Ranaghat has been singularly unsuccessful this year, and the additional Deputy Inspector 
of Ranaghat thus accounts for the failure in the head- master’s words. 

“ The school has sulfered severely from frequent changes of toachers in the course of 
the year. The 2nd, 4th, and 5th teachers were repeatedly changed ; in consequence of 
those ohanges in the establishment the result of the last annual examination was not very 
satisfactory.” 

16. The 12 Government and aided schools numbered 1,162 pupils on the 31st^ March 

last, and were taught by 7 7 teachers. The two unaided schools wele attended by 530 pupils 
and with 22 teaohers. # .... 

17. Middle English Schools. — Thore are 34 middle English schools in this district, of 
which 26 recoive Government aid and 8 receive no allowances iroin tho State. 

Generally these schools have worked quietly during th? year. Local contributions have 
been regular, and the teachers have been paid without any great difficulty. But there were 
instances of mismanagement, delay iu payment of teachers, &c., and the educational officers 
tried to put things aright. The course adopted by them was to threaten the managers with 
the withdrawal of the Government grant, and it had the desired effect in many cases. In 

• 59 
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extremo casos extreme measures had to he applied, and the Government grant was actually 
cancelled. In the sudder sub-division the school at Poragacha declined considerably in num- 
bers, subscriptions were in arrears, foe payments were miserable, and the management appeared 
to be totally lax and indifferent. I remonstrated with the managers in vain, and tho grant 
was at last cancelled. The poople now regret the result. But they have been themselves 
instrumental in bringing their own fnisfortuno. 

4 

I am afraid we shall have to inflict this penalty on some more sohools during the 
present year. The Sub-Inspector of Chuadanga and Bongong reports very unfavorably 
of Dowlatgunj and Baharampur schools. Chuadanga and Bongong schools do not exhibit 
a healthy state of finance, but thoir positions are improving. Tho amount of money spent 
by Government on these schools was Rs. 9,085-14-0, to meet which the local contributions 
amounted to lts. 16,180-12-0. The aided schools numbered 1,863 pupils at the o^Be of tho 
year, and the instructive staff consisted of 92 teachers. 

The 8 unaided jchools had on the rolls 320 pupils, whose education was attended to by 
17 teu ■'% B Il 1 h^dintollectual advancement of these middle English schools will be best 
perceived from the following summary of the results of tho minor scholarship examination. 


TABLE VI. 

Minor Scholarship list. 


Names of Sciiools. 

PaRRcd in 
the 1st 
division. 

Passed in 
tho 2nd 
division. 

Passed in 
tho 3rd 
division. 

Total passu \ 

Bhajanghat 


2 

2 

4 

Sonadanga 

... 

1 

1 

2 

Dowlutgungc 


1 

1 

2 

Katdaha 


1 

1 

•> 

Xishnagliur (C. M. S.) ... 



2 


Refailpur 

... 

1 


1 

Javrainpnr ... 



j 1 

1 

Kurulgachi 


■ 

1 

i 

Habibpur 

- 

... 

1 

i 

Total 


« 

10 

10 


18. Tho Bhajanghat school has done the best. It has passed 4, or tho largost number 
of candidates. Sonadanga, Dowlatguuge, lvatdaha, ^LKirhnaghur, rank next, having each 
passed 2 candidates. Four other schools have sent up only ono successful candidate each. 
The unsuccessful schools are the schools at Chuadanga, Khoksa, Bongong, and Juniadaha. 
Thirteen . schools thus sent up boys to tho examination, and just the same number had no 
pupils with any remote chance of success to venture an appearance. All the successful 
candidates aro Hindus. The unaided schools are of short standing, and the studies do not 
advance to the minor scholarship standard. 

19. Middle Vernacular Schools.— The number of middle vernacular schools 
is 31 ; 4 of this number are Government model schools, 3 circle schools, 28 aided, and 
only one is unaided. Tho Government and aided schools had on the close of the year 
1,548 pupils on its lists with 75 teachers and the only unaided sohool returned 220 pupils 
with 8 teachers. Government spent Iis. 5,381-8-6 upon these schools, and this was met by 
a local contribution of Rs. 7,448-6-6. Government model and oircle schools pay only fees ; 
no subscriptions are expected of them ; no special mention of any facts in connection with 
these schools is necessary. They have continued to exist, and that is all. Purely vernacular 
education in this district will no longer flourish. Its days are over, and, as I have already 
stated somewhere in this report, English education is now the demand, and certainly tho 
supply must be regulated by the demand ; so we hope to have middle English schools now in 
place of vernacular. It is a strange fact that the unaided school at Santipore numbers 220 
pupils, or a much larger number than tho two aided mission schools taken together at that 
place. But this is an exception. Next to Calcutta, Santipore is perhaps the largest town in 
the whole of Bengal. 
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20. The suocess of these vernacular schools will be best represented by tho following 
Vernacular Scholarship Examination, synopsis of the vernacular scholarship list : — 

TABLE VII. 


Names of Schools. 

Passed in the 
1st grade. 

Passed in the 
2nd grade. 

Passed in the 
3rd grude. 

Total passed 

Gobindsarak 

... 

... 

1 

2 

10 

13 

Haripur Model 

... 


1 

1 

2 

4 

Santipur 



1 

1 

2 


Subarnapur 



... 

3 

v, 1 


Helpukur Model 

... 


... 

1 

3 

4 

Ichapur 

... 

... 


2 

1 

3 

Bora Jaguli 

... 

... 


1 

2 

3 

Garapota ... 




1 

2 

3 

Santipur Ham na gar 




1 

2 

3 

Kumarklmli 




2 



Chapra 




... 

3 


Kushtia 


... 


... 

2 


Guatali 

... 




1 

1 

Habibpur ... 




... 

1 

1 

Ranaghat ... 





1 

1 

Total 

... 

... 

3 

15 

33 

51 


21. [Gobindsarak sohool decidedly stands the first in the list. It has passed thirteen 
candidates, the largest number in the wholo district ; four schools have sent each four success- 
ful candidates in tho examination; five have sent three each ; two have suppliod two each; and 
the number of passed candidates from the remaining three is one each Thus fifty-one pupils 
have passed in tho aggregate.] 

The surveying classes do not seem to havo been so popular as might have been oxpocted. 
I think with the Deputy. Inspector that it may be well to boar the subject in mind in 
allotting fresh grants. 

With reference to tho circle fceuudis, I may say that my opinion decidedly inclines to 
the views of the Additional Deputy Inspector of Itanaghat. The circlo pandits, I think, 
might be very usefully employed in a more extensive field. A pandit might very well have 
charge of the pathsalas in a particular thannah for a year, of which time he might spend 
three months in teaching such of the gurus as might appear to require it. He might also 
assist in the matters indicated by tho Deputy Inspector. 

I regret that there is so much truth in the Deputy Inspector's remarks regarding girls' 
schools. We must console ourselves with tho hope that a girl's education is not always suffered 
to close when she is removed from sohool. It is not improbable that scholarships might do 
good, though I soaroely think that they would influence those respeotablo gentlemen who 
object, on the ground of prejudice and custom, to support female education. 

I now oome to the important subject of primary education. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's resolution of 30th September oame rather suddenly upon us, and with tho limited 
knowledge which we possessed, and the limited means in our hands for acquiring more, 
the task appeared vory difficult of utilizing the wholo grant. 

The action which I took was as follows. — I thought it best to commence by ascertain- 
ing the wants of particular localities, and subsequently to distribute tho grants in accordance 
with the result of my inquiries. In doing this, as in fact in all the work connected with 
primary schools, I felt that it would bo necessary for me to utilize to the utmost tho local 
knowledge of the sub-divisional officers. I divided tho money allotted to me among tho sub- 
divisions, so that each officer might know how far grants would bo sanctioned. I directed the 
sub-divisional officers to inquire first what pathsalas existed and what aid should be given to 
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them, and next to ascertain in what localities new pathsalas were most required. I also 
requested that recommendations might be submitted in aooordanoe with those directions. The 
sub-divisional officers made their suggestions, and I dealt with each sub-division separately. 
The total number of grants sanctioned was 196, but some of the new schools were not opened 
and others did not take their grants ; the number of actual grant was therefore 175. I 
regret to say that the Sub-Inspeotor of Kushtia and Meherpur has, for reasons which I 
consider insufficient if not absurd, not drawn the grants for those two sub-divisions. I have 
been obliged to address him in strong terms on the subject. The marked interest which 
the Deputy Inspector has taken in primary education affords a very satisfactory contrast to 
the conduct of the Sub-Inspector. I have no doubt whatever that the grants for the year 
will be fully utilized. I have learned that in many places new pathsalas have been started in 
the hope of obtaining grants.” 

A measure which is of equal if not greater importance, is the distribution of primary 
scholarships. I obtained permission to award these scholarships without waiting for the 
appointment of the District Committee, and to drop for this year the subject of land 
meuv ;nn£- ^which^s not invariably studied in the pathsalas. The number of scholar- 
ships allotteflTV) this district was twelve. In order to prevent the backward districts 
from sutlering too great a disadvantage in comparison with the rest, as well as with the 
view of giving the sub-divisional officers an interest in this now portion of their work, I 
allotted two scholarships to each sub-division and directed that the examination should be in 
tho following subjects : — 

1 . Reading tho vernacular. 

2. Writing. 

3. Mental arithmetic. • 

4. Written arithmetic. 

I beg leave to quote from the special report which I addressed you on the subject : — “ I 
assigned an equal number of marks to each of those subjects, and directed that no scholar- 
ship should be awarded to any boy who had not a competent knowledge of all. I directed 
the sub-divisional officers to obtain the assistance of tho Deputy and Sub-Inspector of the 
respective sub-division or of some other competent person in holding the examination. Tho 
examiner was to select tho best six of the boys who might satisfy him, and to report to tho 
sub-divfsional officer mentioning to him the age, social position, and circumstances of each 
of these six. The sub-divisional officer was requested to select the two scholars and to report 
to me for approval. I reminded tho sub-divisional officers that tlieso scholarships were 
not to bo given to the sons of persons of standing and good circumstances, but were to bo 
given for the encouragement and assistance of boys of low social position of really very poor 
families. 

5. Notices informing the public of tho conditions of the examinations were published 
as widely as was possible in tho time at our disposal. 

6. Each sub-divisional officer selected his own date for examination. That for the 

sudder sub-division was conducted under the superintendence of the Joint-Magistrate, Mr 
Oldham, aided by the Deputy Inspector of Schools ; 46 hoys appeared. The first five places 
were all filled by Hindus, the next was a Musalman. The last named, and tho boy first 
on the list, were chosen. Tho first boy is an orphan 1 1 or 1 2 years of ago and a goala by 
caste ; he is supported by his brother, who is a cultivator and milkman and works for daily 
hire. The Musalman is of about tho same age, the son of a cultivator. Of the first 
eight, one was over age, one was disqualified by his social position, but the rest were 

all equally eligible (or nearly so) with those chosen. 

7. The Ranaghat examination was he, VI on tho 23rd December by the Deputy 
Inspector under the superintendence of the Polity Magistrate. Thirty-seven boys appearod, 
of whom 12 were summarily rejocted for \ aiiciis reasons. The scholarships wore finally 
awarded to 2 Hindu hoys, both of whom arc of the cultivating class. Four others are said 
to have distinguished themselver , all these too are Hindus. 

8. Tho Bongong examinations were conducted by the Deputy Inspector under the 
instructions of the sub-divisional officer on the 30th and 31st ultimo. No fewer than 
200 boys appeared, of whom all but 118 were quickly eliminated for various reasons. 
Of the 6 candidates who appeared to he tho host, by far the first was a Musalman, the 
second and three of the four boys who were equal in the third place were Hindus, and the other 
was a Jolah. The second boy was only two marks before the third. Tho Deputy Magistrate 
selected the first boy who is a cultivator by occupation. For the other sholarship, ho chose 
one of the four boys who were equal in the third place. This boy is very young, and more- 
over he has been educated at an unaided school. The Deputy Collector has acted wisely in 
making the selection. This boy is a Kapali by caste, and his family are cultivators. 

9. The Ckooadanga examination was held on tho 25th December by the Deputy 
Inspector. No fewer than 1 20 boys appeared. Of the 6 reported to the Deputy Magis- 
trate for selection, he chose the first and fourth. The first is the son of a weaver (a Hindu) 
in poor circumstances ; the fourth boy was very little below the second and thiffd, and was 
selected because he was a Musalman. 
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10. At Meherpore the examination was held an the 21st and' 22nd by the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools and the head- master of the Meherporo school. One hundred and eighteen 
boys appeared, of whom 40 were rejeoted on account of ago, parentage, &c. The sub-divisional 
officer was not perfectly satisfied with the final result so far as regarded the best 9, and had 
them re-examined. The same boy was first on both occasions ; he is a Suvarnabanik by caste. 
Close together in the second examination came 3 candidates, of whom l is a Musalman ; all 
the rest of the 6 being Hindus, Mr. Waco chose this boy. 

11. # The report from Kooshteah is not quite so full as the others, tyjt I -find that the 
examination was held by the Deputy Inspector of Schools, and that of the first 0 candidates 
the sub-divisional officer has selected a barber’s son (Hindu) and a Musalman, the son of a 
cultivator. There were, I believe, about 40 candidates. 

12.. Mr. Wace, in his report, has raised the question whether a strict adherence to the 
rule which I laid down regarding the exclusion of boys of good social position is not unjust 
to some boys, sons of bhod.a lok , who would do credit to the scholarships. Mr. Wace 
seems to think there should bo no such rule. After much consideration on the subject^ 
however, I am unable to change my opinion. It may perhaps bo hard l *» an individuate, 
but we must remember that our object is specially to induce the lower clafcst > a> 'b'h'fiuucated, 
and that the higher require this inducement in a much smallor degroo. Unless some rule 
of this kind be adopted, the scholarships will in all probability be gained by the very classes 
of boys who now get minor and vernacular scholarships. Nothing is more common than 
for the sons of respectable, or even rich men to commence their studies in a pathsala : our 
purpose is not to help such, and it has been my special object to prevent them from obtaining 
the scholarship.” 

1 7. I hope it will be found possible to allow a groat increase in the number of scholar- 
ships of this sort, for I look forward to their producing a great effect. I should be glad if 
the number could be at least trebled. 

18. I have reoently obtained sanction to the distribution of somowhat similar scholar- 
ships on the state of the Nuddea minor, and also to the institution of potty scholarships 
tenable at the pathsalas themselves. These, however, are matters which will be dealt with in 
my report for next year. 

I have avoided going into the subjects which the Deputy Inspector has discussed in 
detail, since I coincide with his viows. 1 close my report to bring prominently forward my 
opinion of the value of the night schools. I have visited such schools perfectly unexpectedly, 
and have found them going on steadily and usefully. They are simply schools for the masses, 
and deserve all the encouragement which we can givo them. 

The District Committee was formed during the past year, but it has not yet had time to 
get into working order. One meeting has been held, at \' hick the number of scholarships 
(minor and vernacular) to be granted was fixed subject to the Inspector’s approval, and a Sub- 
committee was appointed to prepare a report for the assistance of the Magistrate in framing 
regulations for primary schools. 

In consequence of tho pressure of clerical work a clerk was appointed with your sanction 
to take charge of the correspondence and other matters connected with education. 

To the list of friends of education supplied by the Deputy Inspector, I would add tho 
names of Amir Biswas and Mollah Khodadad Khan, two Muhammadan gentlemen who have 
done much for schools in their respective vicinitios. 


****¥&) ends of Education. 


Maharani Sarnamayi 
Rani Sarut Sundari 
„ Syam Mohini 
The Church Missionary Society — 
Rai Jadu Nath Ray Bahadur 
BabuJagat Chandra Mukurji ... 

„ Purondra Nath Ray 
„ Kalidas Banerji . . . 1 

„ Sivadas Bonerji ... > 

„ Bamandas Mukurji ... ) 
„ Ram Kamal Bonerji 
„ Dina Nath Mukurji ... 1 
„ Akhoy a Kumar Mukuij i . . . J 
„ Sriram Choudhuri 
„ Radhika Prasanna Mukurji 
,. Rati Kanta Basu 
„ Prasanna Chandra Ray, m.a. 
„ Sura Nath Choudhuri ... 

, , Annada Prasad Mukurj i . . 
Srimati Sumamayi Dasi 


. . . Kasimbazar. 

... Putia. 

... Dinajpur. 

... Krishnagur. 

... Muragachki. 

... Sonadanga. 

... Do vagram. 

... Metioro. 

... Meherpur. 

. . . Doradaho. 

... Gosai Durgapur. 

... Zomindar, Katdaha. 
b.l. ... Vjemmdar,Chandipur. 
... Zemindar, Ichapur. 
... Zemindar, Ula. 

... Haradham. 
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Babu Surendra Nath Pal Choudhuri ... Zemindar, Ranaghat. 

„ Bani Madhab Basu ... ... Chagda. 

„ Jaggosvar Ghosh ... ... Ranaghat. 

23. I beg to bring specially to notice the servioes of Babu Sripati Mukurji, the 

Deputy Inspector of the district, and of Babu Mahendra Nath R&y, Additional Deputy 
Inspector of Ranaghat. 1 r 


Return of Schools in Nuddea , compiled from the returns of the District Committee . 
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DISTRICT OF JESSORE. 

The following description of the state of instruction in Jessore is taken from the report 
of Mr. A. Smith, the Magistrate of the district. 

The district of Jessore, with an area of 3,658 square miles, contains, according to the 
recent oensus, a population of 2,075,021. Of these 375,819 males and 292,5*7 females are 
under 12 years of ago, and 67o,307 males and 731,348 femalos are about that age. We 
may, I think, assume that half of these under 12 years of age, or 187,909 males and 146 273 
females,, giving an aggregate of 833,182, are of such an age that they ought be receiving 
instruction. & 

It appears from the compiled returns that on the 31st March last 10,916 children were 
receiving intruotion in aided, and 1,267 in unaided institutions. This gives a total of 18,183 
under instruction, a very small fraction compared with the largo number that ought to be. 

If wo compare the figures of the year with those of the one that preceded it, we find*-* 
that wo have this year 524 aided schools with an attendance of 16,916, j&fit r iott 

schools and 12,852 pupils. On the other hand, under the head of unaided, we nave 88 schools 
with 1,267 pupils, as compared with 188 schools and 3,538 pupils. This result is duo to a 
large transfer of the primary schools from the unaided to the aidod class under the Govern- 
ment resolution increasing the allotment of funds for those schools during the year. 

The aggregate result is 562 schools with 18,183 pupils, against 594 schools and 16,390 
pupils, last year ; or in other words we have an increase of 1,793 pupils and a docroase of 
32 schools, which would seem to indicate that tho opening of aided schools, or the extension 
of aid to the existing schools by the inducement hold out to parents to send their children 
to them, led to tho closing of the less fortunato institutions. This is to a certain extent true. 

I must say, however, that I think the figures with reference to the unaided institutions 
of the primary class which are suppliod by the Sub- Inspectors are both this year and last 
quite unreliable. The aided schools must Jpe accounted for, and the figures for them must 
be got, and thetoaehors, whoso grants depencron them, are careful to give them. Tho unaided 
schools are in a different position. There is no money allotment by which their absence 
from tho list can be checked, the statistics take trouble to collect. Unaided teachers do not 
always care to be troubled to give them ; and independently of the trouble, the Sub-Inspectors 
have not heretofore known much of the primary schools, and have, I fear, seldom known 
where to find them. At all events, in the list compiled for this report I notice the absence 
of soveral then shown as existing, which wero competitors for assistance, but whose claims 
had to be set aside. 1 cannot suppose that they wero all closed in consequence of the failuro, 
and I have little doubt that there are other unpretentious institutions which our inquiries 
have not yot made known to us. 

There are in this district 4,247 villages, and though evory village does not have a patli- 
sala, I have little doubt, from what I learned regarding these institutions during my tour, 
aud from the diaries of the subordinate Magistrate, that a much larger number really exist 
than the 38 the return shows. 

Of the aggregate number at school, 1,992 wore learning the language which is daily 
giving more and moro the avenue to official employment, English; 1S,(J61 were studying 
Bengali, of whom tho greator portion were in the pathsalas; a few were studying 
other languages — 204 wero givj^ attention to the Sanskrit, 3 to Hindi, 6 to Urdu or 
Hindustani, 34 to Persian, and 1 faTft w Arabic. Tho education in English and Sanskrit was 
confined to the higher order of schools. 

Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian, wero, unlike English and Sanskrit, taught in tho path- 
salas only. Six of the schools which have been admitted to the benefit of the new grants — 
three in the sudder sub-division, two in Narail, and one in Jlienidah — are shown by their returns 
to admit these subjects. All six teach Arabio, two teach Hindustani or Urdu, three teach 
Persian, and one teaches Hindi. Six pupils are shown as learning Arabio in them, six learn 
Urdu, twenty- two Persian, and three Hindi. I apprehend that the Arabic teaching is a 
mere reading of the Koran ; that the Persian and Urdu are read by the lower orders of 
Muhammadans, and Hindi by tho children of traders. 

Full in quiry will be made, so as to ascertain what the extont, and the nature of the 
teaching of these subjeots is. The Sub-Inspector of J essoro tells me tho education is elemen- 
tary ana given out of sohool hours. Even if taught in school, if would not probably be 
desirable to check Muhammadan resort to them by interfering with it. 

The following remarks, extracted from a diary of the subordinate sub-divisional offioor 
of Narail, with respeot to the reading of the Koran in these primary Muhammadan sohools, 

are of interest : — . 

u As in other primary pathsalas, the boys as yet only write Bengali on palm leaves, 
and most of them also read tho Koran in the original, but not Bengali. I examined a few 
of the boys. They could read the early chapters in the Koran without a mistake ; but when 
I asked them to translate, the teacher informed mo that they would not oommonoe the 
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meanings until they had read the book through, whioh will be some time. The teacher 
himself only understands the general purport of some of the texts and ohapters, and has no 
grammatical knowledge of Arabic. Learning to read a foreign language not a word of 
which is understood or explained, is no doubt very poor education ; but if Muhammadans prize 
an acquaintance with their sacred texts before all other knowledge, I do not see why they 
should not have it, or why the same agency should not be made available for giving them 
instruction in Bengali and figures. 1 found that the boys hero could write very well on 
palm leaves. The teacher admittod that he did not know much Bengali, but could teach 
the Pratham Bhag. I directed him to commence devoting the morning hours to 
writing and the Koran, and the evening hours to Bengali, and that if the boys showed 
progress in Bengali, I might get him somo small aid from Government. He was elated 
at the idea, and said he would immediately set about it. lie told me there were other 
pathsalas of this description, but more advanced and of longer standing, at Bongram, Perali, 
and Bistupur (Khulna).” I must visit the two former at some ether time. 

Of the number attending the schools, 13,626 were Hindus, 4,49 1 Muhammadans, 60 
were r isti? ihe remaining 6 belonged to other classes. 

The census^ shows that the district contains 915,413 Hindus, 1,151,936 Muhammadans, 
1,142 Christians, and 6,530 otliors. 

These figures reveal that in proportion to their numbers the Christians give much the 
largest degree of attention to the education of their children. The Christian children at 
school number 5 por cent on the community of their class. The Hindu children follow, 
standing at 1*4 per cent. Tho Muhammadans, who form in this district by far the largest 
portion of the people, have a percentage of only 3, and the other classes have only *09. 

It is not, however, merely in the small number of their children that they send to 
school, that the large and important Muhammadan community is conspicuous. It is also 
unfortunately distinguished by the very small proportion of tho whole number attending 
who go to any educational institutions above those of tho very lowest olass. Of the 4,491 
who attend school, as many as 3,737 are at jmthsalas, and 532 more — making a total of 
4,269 — are at schools of the pathsala type ; while of the Christians and Hindus, out of tho 
aggregate of 13,686, 11,145 only are similarly at the lower schools. Thus 2,541 Hindus 
and Christians are at the schools which point out the way to the higher walks of life, and 
only 222 Muhammadans are to be there found. It has often been considered why the child- 
ren of the Musalman community hold aloof from our schools, and it has been made as 
it were a subject of reproach to the Government that they have done so. If, however, there 
be one point more than another for which English policy in India has been conspicuous, it 
is that we have regarded with an even toleration the religious feelings and beliefs of all 
classes. The Musalman and the Hindu applicant for employment in our offices is accepted 
or rejected with reference to his qualifications alone, with an utter disregard of his creed. 
At our schools there is tho same free admission. It is never questioned when a grant-in-aid 
is solicited whether the school is Muhammadan or Hindu. I f there has been any exception 
to this rule, it has been when a desire has been felt to foster the backward Musalman 
element, and has been iu their favour and not against them. If our education has not been 
always what a Musalman parent would seek for his child, it has been so only because he 
has not cared to press his desire for education and to shew what education ho would wish. 
Were the education really desired in any shape, there oan be no doubt that schools qualified 
to give it would rapidly spring up and demand and at tain aid. In this distriot the 
present apparent cause of their backwardness is pfficiplilly poverty. In proportion to 
their numbers the Musalmans form in an extraordinarily largo degree the lower and poorer 
class of tho people. Their poverty and their occupations, in which the aid of their ohildren 
is important to them, aro the bars which- • prevent attendance at school. Why they are the 
lowest and poorest while they are by far tho most numerous, it is less easy to solvo. 

The desire inherent in human nature for the improvement by each man of his condition 
in life, is as strong among them as among other men. Why have they failed in the battle, 
and why have other races, with a religion less elevating and ability not more conspicuous, 
so completely outstripped them ? 

Doctor Hunter, in his Indian Mumlmaw, has an interesting disquistion on this subject, 
in which the religious element is largely set forth. Among other causes for the humiliation 
of the race here, the unsatisfactory nature of the relations betweon the sexes especially, as 
regards tho marriage laws and the sub-division of property owing to the laws of inheritance, 
have doubtless also contributed to the result by preventing the accumulation of wealth and 
dispersing it when collected. If the small number of our Musalman subjects who attend 
our schools is a subject for regret, in a still larger degree must the small portion of females 
under instruction be regretted. I have indicated above that there ought to be 146,273 female 
children at school. There are <xily 751, and of these as many as 474 cannot read, write, 
and understand easy sentences in their mother tongue. Education is mostly 1 ' sought as 
an avenue to the means of living, and tho openings for educated females are few. That 
the demand which an educated male community create for educated wives has yet had 
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but a very small influenoe in breaking down the barriers which long usage and prejudice 
have created against the instruction of native women, these figures but too clearly tell ; 
but they show, lamentably few as they are, that a beginning is being made, and as compared 
with last year, when there were only 69 1, they show some, though not very marked, progress. 

T he principal features in the education administration of the year have been the forma- 
tion ol a District Committee of Public Instruction in the place of the former local Committee ; 
the transfer of the control of the schools lor primary education from the educational depart- 
ment to the district authorities, the allotment of 'additional funds for its advancement, 
and the establishment of a system of scholarships whereby the successful pupil of a primary 
school may by merit, ability, and application, climb his way to our highest educational 
institutions, and emerge from them fitted to enter upon any walk of life. 

The District Committee was not appointed until tho 1 8th February, and there is thus 
nothing te report of its doings within tho year under review. 

By the Government resolution of the 30lh September, the assignment of funds for 
the promotion of primary indigenous education was made. Tho sum alluded to the Jessoxpu. 
district was Its. 1,500 for the unoxpired portion of 1872-73, and 4,500 
and in Appendix B of the statement, it was approximately estimate^Tuac^iiiese funds 
would provide for 120 additional pathsalas. 

The tabular , statement shows that 127 such schools had been assisted at the close of tho 
yuar. The statement does not, however, exhibit the w T hole number that have been aided, as 
the distribution had not then been entirely completed. Tho number to which Government 
aid from these extra funds has been extended has been 148. They have been distributed 
among the different sub-divisions of the district thus : — 



Numbor. 

Monthly 

cost. 



Its. 

A. 

p. 

Jessore 

. 25 

02 

8 

0 

Jhenidah 

20 

50 

0 

0 

Magurah 

25 

02 

8 

0 

Narail 

30 

75 

0 

0 

Khulna 

23 

02 

8 

0 

Bagirhat 

25 

02 

8 

0 


148 

375 

0 

0 



12 

0 

0 


4,500 0 0 

The grants have been almost wholly given in monthly aids of II s. 2-8 each, and with 
the exception of Narail, where the call for assistance was largest, and Jhenidah, whence it 
was least, it has been distributed in even sums of Its. 62-8 per month to each sub-division. 
The Jessore division of the district, with its population of 590,283, would have been entitled 
to a larger share of assistance ; but the number of aided educational institutions there already 
is exceptionally large, and it was thought better to give it consequently only an even share 
with the rest, and to devote the spare funds to the hitherto less favored localities. 

Additional aid has boeu given in some instances by the villagers themselves, in others 
by local gentlemen who take an interest in the education of the peasantry. The Court of 
Wards administer? within the riSfrrict tho important estates of Narail, NulUauga, Gobor- 
danga, Satkhira, Ramnaghur, Wid^irgchur. The latter two are insolvent, and can do 
nothing at present for primary schools. 1 have requested the Commissioner’s sanction to 
allot an annual grant of Rs. 900 from the Narail estate, from which I have proposed to give 
Its. 2-8 grants to schools on the property, distributed over tho different districts in which 
it lies aooording to the income yielded, as follows : — 


Jessore 

24-Pcrgunnahs 

Backergunge 

Furroedpore 

Pubna 


Huglily 


3 

5 

2 

1 


Total # 30 


The Nuldanga estate has givon Rs. 480 a year for 16 pathsalas, of which 14 are in 
Jessore aud 2 in the Goalundo sub-division of Furroedpore. The Gobordanga and 
Satkhira estates, which are managed by the Collector of # tho 24-Pergunnahs, have recently 
given annual grants of Rs. 104 and Rs. i35 for the establishment aud improvement of primary 
schools on flbom, and the Paikpara estate has allowed a sum of Rs. 482. 

60 
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The allotment of tbfese grants to specific schools has not jet been made, but I propose 
to use them partly in addition to grants given by Government to improve existing 
institutions, and partly in establishing additional sohools in the estates. 

Fifteen primary scholarships wero allotted to this district to be given annually. On th< 
recommendation of the late Commissioner, Mr. Cookerell, it was deoided to divide tin 
district into three parts, and to give the whole number of scholarships to eaoh part everj 
third year, so as to allow the boys competing a bettor chance. This year«the whole numbe: 
was given to the Jessore and Narail sub-divisions, and next year they will be given t< 
Bagimat, to Khulna, and the following one to Jhenidah and Magurah. The distributioi 
was made according to the result of an examination held on the 2 1 st April last. Then 
were 325 candidates for the 15 scholarships. Of these candidates, 70 were rejected as beinjj 
over age, and 245 wero examined. Four boys unfortunately lost scholarships under tin 
rule which allows only one scholarship to one pathsala. The institutions which .were thui 
honorably distinguished wero the Poti Kishnaghur and Puddopukuria pathsalas. The com 


jpetitors and successful candidates were — 

Competitors. ( 

Sucooeded. 

^Krfouas 

147 

12 

Brahmans 

20 

2 

Nobosaks 

31 

0 

Muhammadans ... 

47 

1 

Total 

245 

15 


The Muhammadan gained the second place. 

The educational circles, which had heretofore a special jurisdiction of their own, hav< 
been during the year revised and brought into agreement with the magisterial and revenu< 
sub-divisions ; a Deputy Inspector is appointed to supervise the whole district generally 
and the sudder division of it specially. A Sub-Inspector has been appointed to every sub 
division exeopt the sudder, for which, however, in order to allow tho Deputy Inspector mor< 
time for general supervision, one has just been sanctioned 


I doubt whether this is a good arrangement. Tho boys of each sub-division have no chance at all for two out of ever 
three years. If the country sub-division* cannot compete with Jessore and yet require encouragement, tho 16 priiuar 
scholarships might be yearly allotted, two to each of the six sub-divisions, aud threo might be open to general competition. 
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The 524 aided sohobls have been maintained at a total oost of Rs. 93,790-15-7, of which 
Rs. 46,251-5-4 has been paid by Government, Rs 2,439-6-9 has been realized from fees and 
fines, and Rs. 22,601-3-6 has been obtained from other sources. The 38 unaided schools 
have, on the other hand, oost Rs. 1,840-7-0; of which Rs. 1,281-7-0 has been met by fees and 
fines, and the balance, Rs. 659, has been obtained in other ways. 

The principal sohool in the district is the Government zilla school, the late head- 
master of which, Babu GourNarain Rdy, has been just transferred to the *Hughly Collegiate 
School as third master. A speoial report on the institution was forwarded to you by the 
Secretary, under my instructions, on the i 3rd April last. I will therefore, on the present 
occasion, speak but very cursorily regarding it. There were 137 boys on the roll at the 
closo of the year, and the average attendance throughout was 95*52. The average 
attendance in the preceding year was 87 ; there was thus a moderate inorease. The boys 
attending are almost exclusively the sons and connexions of the pleaders, mookhtears, and 
clerks in the Government offices. These form with but a ver$r small exception the whole 
community of Jessore. The unhealthy climate of the station renders it an undesirable place 
^yi^NNQyt for education- as well as for otlior things; the school will therefore never be very 
largely*^ 1 JfTded# used to enjoy a grant of Rs. 5,280. Some years back it was 

reducod to Rs 3,616, and in May last it was again curtailed to Rs. 2,406. This has neces- 
sarily led to a reduction of expenses and of the staff of the masters, whioh will, it is feared, 
reduce to somo extent the efficiency of the institution. The head-master, who has been 
transferred elsowhoro, has been replaced by a new man on a reduced salary of Rs. 1 00 ; 
(‘tlier changes and reductions in the way of economy have also been made. The Paikpara 
estate allows to the school a yearly grant of Rs. 300, and the Nuldanga estato gives a 
sum of Rs. 100 for scholarships, and there are also Rs. 4,000 in Government 4 per oent. 
promissory securities. 

The aggregate expenditure was — 

Rs. A. P. 


8 teachers 

Servants 

Contingencies 


5,155 12 3 
372 0 0 
83 7 3 


Total ... 5,611 3 6 


Nine boys went up from the school to the Entrance Examination, of whom 6 passed 
successfully — 2 in tlio first or highest division, and 4 in the second. In itself, and as 
compared with former years, the school never having done so well since its foundation, 
this result w*as very satisfactory. Ono of the successful candidates obtained a junior 
scholarship of the second grade. 

At the sndder station of Jessore, besides the Government English sohool, there is also 
a normal training school fur the education of the gurumohashais for mufussil path galas, 
and a model pathsala. On the 31st Marc*h there were 52 on the rolls of the institution, of 
whom 38 were stipend-holders and 14 free. The admission of stipendiary students has now 
ceased, having been interdicted by tho Director’s letter of the 11th February 1873. Nc 
compulsory action has yet been taken toward bringing into the institution the gurumohashais 
of the newly aided pathsnlas, though eventually it will no doubt be desirable to require the 
less efficient and successful of them to attend for instruction. Tho'number on the rolls oi 
tho model pathsala was only 31, against 76 at of tlio preceding year. The 

income from fees and fines was Rs. 70-13 3, against Rs. 91-7-3 — a result less unfavorable 
than in the caso of attendance. 

Jessore has also a girls’ school with 19 pupils, all children of respectable Hindu resi- 
dents, who learn writing, arithmetic, geography, and are fairly efficient Besides th< 
Government school at Jessore, there are also three other higher class English sohools, viz. Sri- 
dhurpur, Narail, and Piljung. I have already mentioned that from the Jessore schoo 
6 boys out of 9 passed the University Entrance standard successfully. So from Narai 
8 out of 9 passed, and Sridhurpur sent up 2 and Piljung 1 successful candidate. Tin 
whole number of candidates from tho district was 29, of whom 17 passed — 6 in the firsi 
division, 8 in the second division, and 3 in the third. 

Classed according to the schools thoy came from, and the divisions in which they stood 
the whole result was — 


Sf II OOJ.3- 

1st 

division. 

2nd 

division. 

3rd 

division. 

Total. 

J op sore 

2 

4 


f> 

Narail ... ... 

3 

4 

i 

8 

Sridhurpur ... r ... 

1 


J 

2 

Piljung ... 



1 . , 1 

l 

Total 

6 

S 

3 

« 

ft 
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Presidency Division — Jessore. 


Four of the 7 who passed in the first division obtainpd jimicfr scholarships out of the 
16 allotted to the Presidency Division. The highest scholarship gained was one of the second 
grade, and it was got by a boy of the Jessore school. 

The minor and vernacular scholarship examination was hold in December; that for 
the sudder sub-division took plaoe at the Government school, tho normal school, and under 
an awning in the oompound of tho former, for tho available buildings did not suffice to 
admit all the competitors. In 1871-72 there had boen only 32 candidates for minor, 
and 178 for vernacular scholarships. In 1872-73 the numbor of candidates for the minor 
scholarship continuing at the same figuro, there were 478 who aspired to the vernacular 
scholarships. These figures show a very gratifying increase in tho numbor of those anxious 
to carry their education up to tho higher branches. I have not tho figures for the other 
sub-divisions, but for the whole distriot. Nine passod in the first division, 26 in the second, 
and 82 in the third. The Sohools which had tho distinction of obtaining tho nine places in 
the first division were — , 


The Jessore Model School 
Narail Vernacular „ 
Shekhati „ „ 

Chanchra Pathsala . . . 
Majila „ 

Gopsan ,, 


2 

3, 

1 

1 

1 

l 


Among tho schools which I visited during my cold weather tour, there was none with which 
I was so well satisfied as tho anglo-vernacular school at Narail, and the good opinion 1 
expressed of tho teaching and management 1 am particularly gratified to find confirmed 
by the result of these public contests. Of the nine boys who passed in tho first division, 
five obtained scholarships, as did also three who passed in the second. 

Tho tabular statements which accompany this report will give all the statistical informa- 
tion required regarding the different classes of schools, the social position and races of the 
teachers and the taught, the cost of the different schools to the Government and to the 
local publio, and the acquirements of the taught. 

The great work of this year has been tho initiation of the important measures for the 
extension of indigenous education. It will be tho task of that which is now opening to 
complete and to watch over thorn. In reporting on the subject in another year, I hope to 
be ablo to detail the benefit tho measures conferred on the community, and to speak of tho 
beginning at least of tho good effects that will hereafter flow from them. I would hopo 
also then to be able to givo statistics of unaided education more accurate and reliable than 
have heretofore been obtained. The work of tho past year lias been to select tho institu- 
tions that wero most deserving of aid ; this has now been completed. Some further measures 
still remain to provide for the advantageous expenditure of the sums which have been 
allotted from the different estates under the Court of Wards, but tho great duty of the 
magistracy and the inspecting officers during the present year in connection with education 
will be to seo that the schools which have been aided maintain the standard which is required 
of thorn ; to aid tho tsaohers with their advice, and generally to assist them in every measuro 
toward the more elfioient commnjyeatjon of the elementary instruction they have to con- 
vey. These duties will extend so far as may be acceptable, and I don’t doxibt. that it will 
in any instance be otherwise to schools which our funds do not permit us to aid as well as 
to those we had been able to assist. The intimate connection which now subsists between 
the subordinate officers of tho department and tho local Magistrates who now supervise 
this work, should ensure in the spirit of tho resolutions of the Government full attention 
to the humble but deserving institutions which our means do not enable us to assist, and 
if a careful note of this is kept as they are visited, there ought to be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing at the end of the year the full and accurate statistics which are not on the present 
oocasion available. 

It is usual to conclude such a report as the present with a brief note of those who 
have principally assisted in furthering the cause of education throughout tho year. Among 
these I would first notice the zemindars of Narail, to whose enlightened liberality tho school 
which has boen so favorably noticed at paragraphs 31 and 32 of this report owes its chief sup- 

f ort, and who contribute to a good school at Lukhiporo and other schools elsewhere. Next 
would name, Babu Iswar Chandra Bosh, who supports the higher class English school at 
Sridhurpore. 

Babu Anunga Mohan Dob Itoy of Chandra. 

Mr. W. Sheriff, indigo planter, Siuduree. • 

The Maharani Surnomoyee. 

* Babu Deb Nath Ghosh, who principally supports the Piljung school. 
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Of tho Magistrate# who have zealously aided mo in this important department, I would 
specially name Mr. Kelleher of Narail, and Babu Chandra Narain Singh of Khulna. 

Of the officers of the education department, Babu Jagat Chandra Baneiji, the Deputy 
Inspector, has but just joined. Of the former offioers, Babu Beoharain Rdy of Jessore, 
and Babu Bajeudra Pro I; ait of Jhenidah, are the most deserving of notice. 


Return of Schools in Jessore, compiled from the returns of the District Committee. 


Description of Schools. 

Number of school*. 

5*3’" 

a <5 
a * 

aS 

0 «» 

|ll 

i 

Government net 
grant for the 
year. 

From G 
me 

— 

— 

Receipts. 

From local sources. 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

ovo 

it. 

rn- 

Foes and 
linos. 

Other local 
sources. 


















spools. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Government 

1 

137 

2,704 

0 

0 

3,210 

0 

6 

2,401 3 

0 



5,011 3 

6 

5,611 3 

6 

Aided Native 

3 

260 

2,436 

0 

0 

2,285 

7 10 

2,073 15 

6 

2.899 0 

5 

7,258 7 

9 

7,314 11 

3 

Total of Higher Schools 

4 

397 

5,140 

0 

0 

5,495 

8 

4 

4,475 2 

6 

2.899 0 

5 

12,869 11 

3 

12,925 14 

9 

Middle English. 

















Aided Native 

40 

2.034 

12,583 

0 

0 

11,410 13 

6 

7,775 0 

8 

12,828 15 

1 

32,014 13 

1 

31,482 7 

1 

Unaided 

3 

148 















Middle Vernacular. 

















Government 

4 

137 

1,020 

0 

0 

922 

0 

0 

196 13 

3 



1,118 13 

3 

1,118 13 

S 

Aided Native 

9 

605 

1.740 

0 

0 

1,664 14 

0 

1,483 1 

6 

1,307 5 

6 

4,545 5 

0 

4k 535 7 10 

Circle Schools 

u 

512 

1,260 

0 

0 

1.25*1 

4 

0 

407 15 

0 

100 10 

0 

1,762 13 

0 

1.762 13 

0 

Total 

24 

1,254 

4,020 

0 

0 

3,841 

2 

0 

2.087 13 

9 

1,407 15 

0 

7.426 15 

3 

7,417 2 

1 

Unaided 

1 

42 








Lower Vernacular. 

















( Missionary 

2$ 

827 

1,385 

8 

0 

1,352 

8 

0 

713 4 

0 

1,280 8 

0 

3,346 4 

0 

3,346 4 

0 

Aided ...X 

















C Native 

8 

171 

610 

0 

0 

626 12 

0 

100 l 

3 

573 4 

9 

1,300 2 

0 

1,308 0 

0 

Old Pathsalas 

258 

8,059 

15,049 

0 

0 

14,254 

1 

9 

0,877 1 

3 

1,096 0 

3 

22,827 3 

3 

22,823 7 

3 

New Pathsalas 

127 

3,942 

4,026 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

1.326 11 

0 

398 2 

6 

2,374 13 

6 

2,374 13 

• 

Total ... 

421 

12,999 

21.076 

8 

0 

16.883 

5 

9 

9,017 1 

6 

3,047 15 

0 

20,848 6 

9 

20,852 8 

9 

Unaided 

31 

1.077 

...... 







Girls' Schools. 

















( Missionary 

1 

19 

103 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

13 8 

0 

94 8 

0 

216 0 

0 

216 0 

0 

Aided ...X 

















(.Native 

10 

161 

1,164 

0 

0 

1,002 

7 

0 

27 9 

0 

1,217 15 

0 

2.247 15 

0 

2,252 5 

6 

Total 

11 

180 

1,272 

0 

0 

1,110 

7 

0 

41 1 

0 

1,312 7 

0 

2,463 15 

0 

2,468 5 

6 

Mormal Schools. 

















For masters. Government 

1 


G.780 

0 

0 

5,809 

4 

6 

1,232 13 

6 



7.042 2 

0 

7,042 2 

0 

Total of Government and aided 













* 




schools ... 

mi 

10,910 

50,371 

8 

0 

44,550 

0 

1 


^22,480 5 

6 

91,665 15 

4 

91,188 8 

> 

Schools abolished 






663 

0 

0 





663 0 

0 

663 0 

0 


.101 

16,910 

50,371 

8 

0 

45,213 

9 

1 

24,029 0 

9 

22. 480 5 

6 

92,328 15 

4 

91,851 8 

2 

Total of unaided schools 

3H 

1,267 







Giuuu) Total 

i 

539 

18,183 j 


' 



__ 


No returns of unaided schools. 









Annual Return of Schools in the Presidency Division for the year ending 3 1 67 March 1873, compiled from the returns of the^ District Committees . (Continued.) 
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Summary of Social Position Table for Presidency Division 1872 - 73 , compiled from the returns of the District Committees . 
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The District Committee of Xuddea have given no returns of the socia position of pupils in unaided schools. In the 24-Pergunnahs half the unaided schools have given no returns. . The returns from Jessore are complete. 
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Not returned by the District Committee. 
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Summary of Race and Creed of Pupils in the Schools of the Presidency Division for 1872-73, compiled from the returns of the District Committees . 
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Presidency Division — Jessore. 



Of the four unaided schools, one under European and foiviim Races, and one under other Christian >»odies, containing sixty-four pupils, have nut been returned. 



Creed and Caste of Teachers.— Presidency Dimion,for 1872 - 73 , compiled from the returns of the District Committees. 
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Presidency Division— Jcssore. 





Unaided schools entirely omitted. 
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P 

t 

REMARKS BY LORD H. TJLICK BROWNE, COMMISSIONER OF THE 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 


2. Mr. Woodrow’s able and interesting report is so full and complete, that it seems to 
mo to have nearly exhausted what there is to bo said* on the subject of education in this 
division during the year, and to leave but little room for remarks from me. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor will perhaps remember that under the new educational 
arrangements I requested the Inspoctor to retain oharge of the higher and middle class 
schools as before, but Mr. Woodrow has been of great assistance to the district officers and 
myself in all matters connected with primary education. It was only natural that he should 
be consulted when thore was a doubt on any point in addition to f those regarding which he 
was to havp a voice under the orders in force.. Mr. Woodrow’s position m the Education 
Department is so well established that lie needs no enoomiums from me, but I desire on this 
occasion to acknowledge the assistance that the executive have reoeived from him, and to 
express my regret that he has been obliged to tako long leave to Europe. 

4. The report begins with a reference to the great educational changes of last year, and 
shows how they havo been carried out and the general work of education performed. Mr. 
Woodrow then discusses some of the educational questions that have attracted attention 
during the year, such as the expediency of introducing modern science into our sohool 
course, the attendance of Mahomedans at our schools, &o. lie next considers the number of 
children of school-going age and shows how many there are to be educated. The results of 
the examinations of all kinds are then reported, and standards for primary schools are 
suggested. We then have in succession a summary of expenditure, school statistics, the 
progress return, a sketch of the races and croods of pupils and teaohers, and the sooial 
position of the former, and remarks on Deputy and Sub-Inspectors and a few of the 
principal schools of the division, the report being completed by appending the greater part 
of each of the three district reports. 

5. I do not know how far there is a foundation for the approhonsion expressed in 
paragraph 2 of page 394 as to the increased assignment for primary education not being 
continued, but I hope the grant will at any rate be continued in a division where the people 
for whom it is intended have shown such appreciation of it. 

6. Page 395. In his remarks on the advantages under which the administration of 
primary schools were undertaken by the Magistrate, Mr. Woodrow soems to havo a doubt 
whether the schools established by the weight of the authority of such offioers will strike 
root in a kindly and thriving manner, as the position and influence of the district officer 
prevented the necessity of looking about muoh for specially favorable places wherein to start 
schools, as the Education Department Inspectors had been obliged to do. This of course 
remains to be seen, but present I can say that bo the idea that actuated the response of 
the people to tho offers of education what it may, the response itself was prompt and 
promises well at present. 

No doubt under the new arrangements the position of the Sub-Inspeotors under four 
masters is not always an easy one, and, as Mr. Woodrow says, there "are many wheels in the 
education machine ; but it cun scarcely bo expected that such changes will work easily and 
smoothly just at first. 

7. Page 396. 

The table in this pago shows how this division has suffered from the redistribution of 
scholarships. 

As regards the vernacular scholarships, the reports of the three districts about the examin- 
ations show that the Lieutenant-Governor’s object in regard 
p.ew 4 MS* 456 9 M l d wire 480 *' 69 to81 ’ to attracting tho lowor classes has boon successfully attained 
p g p iu this division. It will be observed that in the 24-Pergun- 

nahs 136 schools sent up 444 candidates, 369 boing Hindus and 75 Mahomedans, the latter 
doing well and securing 4 out of 13 scholarships. The successful candidates inoluded three 
sons of cultivators and nine others of tho lower classes, a son of a Brahmin priest obtaining 
the remaining scholarship. 

The examination for Busseerhaut and Satkhirah took place at Takee on the day I 
arrived at Busseerhaut on tour, and the sub-divisonai officer and Sub-Inspector described the 
interest and excitement as having been remarkable, the Gurus bringing forward their boys 
and specially commending them in loud tones. 

The sydtem of examination ar d selection pursued in Nuddea is narrated in page 464. No 
less than 561 boys came forward, of whom however, 172 were not allowed to compete as 
being of a different social position, &c., to the class for whom the scholarships were intended. 
Hero again Cultivators and others of the lowest classes, and also Muhamadans, were suooessftil. ^ 
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In Jessore the suggestion of the Officiating Commissioner, Cockerell, made shortly 
before I joined the division, was acted on, and is described at page 460 ; it giving all the scholar- 
ships to a third part of the district every year, leaving the other two-thirds without a single 
one for two years. I agree with Mr. Woodrow in doubting if this is a good arrangement, and 
I much prefer giving Some scholarships to each sub-division annually. There were 215 
competitors from the third of the district, which is good in proportion ; but the number of 
Muhammadans, viz, 47, was small for a district with so large a Muhammadan population, and 
only one of them was successful. The occupation of the successful condidates is not stated ; 
but as 12 of them were Kaists, it is to be feared that whether it was for want of cultivators 
and artificers among the competitors or not, the scholarships were scarcely given to the lowest 
olasses. A oommunioation will be made to the Magistrate on this point. * 

8. In pages 398 to 401 Mr. Woodrow enters into calculation, based on the best 
statistics he could obtain, of the probable increase of the population, in order to show both 
the inadequacy of the present provision of education for the people, and also to press on the 
attention of Government the advisability of introducing modern and practical science, especially 
agricultural science, into the school course, in order to teach the people how to make the most 
of the land now in cultivation, and also the waste lands, which, ho belioves, must bo brought 
into cultivation by the end of the present century, owing to the prosenco of a rapidly increas- 
ing population not likely to be affected by emigration. His recommendations seem worthy of 
attention. A feeling has been gaining strength at home for some years passed that it would 
be more useful to the upper and middle classes in Knglaud to learn the physical sciencos and 
modem languages, than to spend so many years in learning classical languages, for which 
not one man in a hundred ever has the slightest use in after life, and a knowledge of which 
not one in five huudrod attempts to keep up. How much more is modern scienco likely to 
bo useful, and classics almost useless, to the natives of India ? 

9. In pages 40 i to 407 the Inspector considers the questions of the education and 
social position of Muhammadans, and the origin of the mass of them living in tho Eastern 
Bengal districts, whom he consider* to be the descendants of converted low caste Hindus. 
He shows by statistics that the Muhammadans prefer vernacular schools to English, lower 
vernacular to higher, and night schools to day schools. Cultivators constitute more than half 
the Muhammadan pupils, and artizans are very few. Muhammadans in Bengal are as a 
body poorer than Hindus, and among those who aro woll-to-do English education is 
not popular. 

10. The calculations in pages 408 to 410 make out that there are 7,500,000 boys of a 
school going ago, thus forming more than a tenth of the whole population, and more than 
a fifth of the male population. This shews how gigantio is the task which the present 
Lieutenant-Governor has initiated, and points to the conclusion that unless the people will 
pay for their education, it can never reach them as a body. It is to be hoped that the result 
of the efforts of Government on a few will show the many tho advantages of education, and 
that by degrees, but scarcely in the time of the present generation, it may bo diffusod among 
the masses. 

11. Pages 41 6, to 424 under the head of statistics, an increase appears in tho attandance 
in all classes of schools. The calculation that the average age of boys in the Government 
higher schools is fifteen and half years can scarcely bo correct. It seems by the table in page 
419 that the total expenditure on eduoation in tho Presidency Division is Its. 3,75,112, of 
which Ks. 2, 23,659 are» derived from looal sources, and Rs. 1,51,453 from Government. The 
percentage of thfc entire educational outlay spent on instruction, as distinguished from 
inspection, &c., in the Presidency and ChotaNagpore divisions and in Calcutta, is 89*54, and 
in this division 60*12, which seems satisfactory. 

12. ' Pages 427 to 431. Here we have statistics of tho races and creeds of pupils and 
teaohers. The Muhammadan pupils are only 19 per cent., taking all kinds of schools, and 28 
in primary schools. In Jessore thoy formod a fourth of the boys at tho old primary schools, 
but in the new thoy formed a third. In tho higher and middle schools the upper castes of 
Hindus form a considerable majority^ while in the primary schools the lower castes predo- 
minate and it is interesting to observe that while in the old pathsalas tho higher castes 
had a majority, in the new the lower castes gain ground, which shows, as Mr. Woodrow 
says, that " the new not has been thrown wider and has included a greater number of little 
fish.” The scarcity of Muhommadan. teaohers is to he regretted, but I can say that since I 
have been in charge of this division no opportunity has boon lost of appointing Maliomodans 
where it was possible to do so. 

13. The proceedings of the district offioers in regard to the . extension of primary 
eduoation under tho orders of 30th September 1872 wiu be Jound in pages 439 to 442, 
paragraphs 30 to 46 ; in clauses 5 and 6, pages 453 and 454 ; ai\d in pago 459. The report 
of the 24-Pergunnahs is full, and that of Nuddea scanty,, though! know that as regards the 
latter district great interest was taken in tho matter. 

• It will be seen that the inquiries as to existing pathsalas “ brought to light a very 
large number of schools under purely indigenous school masters” in the 24-Pergunnahs 
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mainly supported by tlicipoorest classes, and that a system of payment for results .was intro- 
duced experimentally on certain judicious conditions as to inspection, submitting returns, and 
teaching the Government pathsala course to encourage these sohools. A few new sohools 
were also opened on the same system. No less than 307 grants, varying from Bs. 2 to Bs. 6, 
were allotted to primary sohools, and the net result of the operations in the distriot is that 399 
pathsalas attended by 12,413 boys, 11 four classes of the community hitherto but little 
reached by our educational system” have been brought under inspection.”. 

The proposal of the Magistrate to open a training class for Gurus was submitted to 
Government, and the district was not forgotten in the orders that issued not long ago on the 
general question of training Gurus. 

• In Nuddea, after inquires as to the wants of eaoh sub-divison, 175 grantB were distributed, 
though one of the Sub-Inspectors did not draw the grants for two sub-divisions. 

In Jessoro 148 schools were assisted by monthly grants of Rs. 2-8 eaoh, and additional 
aid has been given by local gentlemen and villagers. 

In all three districts allotments have been made from estates under the Court of Wards * 
in proportion to the means of each, except where it was. impossible to do so owing to poverty 
or indebtedness ; and assistance has also been given to portions of such estates in other 
divisions, the most notable instances of this being the grants made by the Paikparah and 
Narail estates. 

14. The District Committees had only just been constituted when the year closed, 
and were only beginning to master the resolutions of Government in order to understand 
their duties. 

15. The inspecting staff has boon brought up to the full strength required in eaoh 
district, and tho principle usually adopted is the appointment of a oub-Inspector for eaoh 
sub-division. 

16. I think the Lieutenant-Governor will be satisfied with tho results that have so 
quickly followed the introduction of his scheme in this division. The people have shown 
much alacrity in availing themselves of the additional chances offered to them, and it will 
be a matter for regret if the pecuniary support of Government be at all diminished for the 
future. It seems to mo that the promise of still further success held out by the results 
attained in this short period is such, that it would be a pity to reduce the grant for 
primary education in this instance. No doubt the object of the parents of the boys 
in sending them to school is not all we could wish. They most probably hold the too 
general view of tho country that a man who can use a pen should never demean himself by 
handling a plough or spade ; and this object doubtless is, that tho son shall occupy a higher 
position in life than the father. There is not only no harm in suoh a desire, but it is to be 
commended, though we may wish they desired education for its own sake. Perhaps at first 
they may attain their object more or less, as when such an advantage is possessed by a few 
they are likely to rise in life among the many. If primary education, spreads among the 
masses, there will no longer be room for so many to rise in life ; but when it so spreads, 
education will begin to be somewhat appreciated for its own sake. 

17. A difficulty that will be felt hereafter, though it cannot be felt till many more 
thousands of boys in each# distriot attend school, is the loss of a boy’s services to his parents. 
Where thero are many cattle to herd and fruit orohards to watch, that loss would be real, as 
in such matters boys in India are as useful to their parents as boys and girls are in the 
manufacturing districts in England, where for some years it was difficult to persuade the 
parents to give up any of the bread-winning time of their children for th^sake of schooling. 

18. I am agreeably suprised to find that the offer of Government aid has not had the 
effect of stopping the contributions of the parents, under the idea that if Government are 
ready to pay the Gurus the people need do so no longer. There has been a little of this, 
as will be seen by paragraph 43, page 442 of the 24-Pergunnahs report, but much more of it 
was expected. 1 do not fiud any mention of it in the other reports, nor have I heard of it 
elsewhere. 

19. I fear that the new pathsalas will have to ho carefully watched to prevent suoh 
frauds as are described in the annexed oxtract from a late diary of the sub-divisional officer 
of Nurrail. 

20. In conclusion, I am happy to be able to report that the three distriot officers have 
taken great interest in their new duties, and I observe that Mr. Smith has made favorable 
mention of Mr. Kellehor among his sub-divisional officers. 


Extract from the Diary of tour of the Sub-Divisional Officer of Nurrail for the 
; months of July and August 1873. 

The pathsala has been^lightly injured by an opposite school recently started in the 
_ ... neighbouring village of Noagram by a person giving him- 

^wn. • o«p» «*.. self out as a learned pundit who will teaoh his pupils free for 

the first three months. This was the way training pathsala grants (Bs. 6 monthly) were 
formerly procured. The certificated Guru came and made a great fuss in the village^ collected 
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• 

a number of boys, and got the leading villagers (or the friends of the person in whose house 
it was to be held) to sign the agreement (for form sake) that they would subscribe so much a 
month. The Deputy Inspectors report in favour being then obtained, the affair was oomplete. 
Of course with his Government stipend now secure, and free quarters in the house where the 
pathsala was held, all necessity for further exertion ceased, and the attendance soon 
dwindled down to the ohildren of the family by whom .the pundit was supported and those 
of their immediate relatives. The pundit attended to his duties whenever and as long as he 
pleased, to be in time ousted in favour of a poor relative who had become a burthen to his 
friends. Sometimes, too, the pundit appointed his needy brother or cousin to act for him, 
and left to open out another school elsewhere. The above procedure is still in full foroe here, 
and it will be some time before the training pathsala teachers can bo got to work honestly. 
I told the patrons of the Shamakhola pathsala that they need have no apprehensions for 
their gran* so long as they got the Guru to attend regularly to his duties. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF Mb. H. WOODROW, M.A, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 
PRESIDENCY CIRCLE. 

. CALCUTTA. # 

The college^ of Calcutta, whether for general or for special instruction, are under the 
control of the JJireotor of Publio Instruction ; the Inspector of Schools has no concern with 
them, and does not enter them in his returns This arrangement has existed almost from 
the very establishment of the Educational Department, but it is not quite in accordance 
with the intentions of paragraph 18 of the great education despatch of 1804. 

Higher . English school are not aided in Calcutta, on the ground that such schools in 
many cases are self-supporting. 

The schools more* or less known to the Educational Department wcro on tho 31st 
March last 260 in number, and wore attended by 10,440 pupils. Their several classes are 
shown in the following table : — 



Description of Schools. 

• 




Number of 
schools. 

Number of pupil* 
on 31st March. 


Higher Class. 






Government 

... 




4 

1,588 

Aided ... 

... 




... 


Unaided 

Middle Knglish. 

... 



U 

18 

6,071 

7,237 

Government 

... 




o 

415 

Aided 

... 

... 



3 

420 

Unaided 

... 




13 

18 

1,337 

2,208 


Total number of English teaching schools 



30 

9,415 


Middle Vernacular . 






Government 

... ... 




1 

4*9 

Aided 

... ••• 

... 



4 

1,233 

Unaided ... 

Lower Vernacular. 




• 4 

0 

299 

2,021 

Aided 

Unaided Pathsulas ... • 

* 

O iris’ Schools . 

... 



2 

110 

112 

186 

4,413 

4,599 

Government 

•a» ill ••• 

... 



1 1 

85 

Aided ... 

... 

... 



16 

9 66 

Unaided 

... 

... 



8 

407 

Zenana Agoncios Aided 

Normal Sokoole. 

... 



1 77 

99 

1,790 

3,244 

For Male Teachers— Government 

... 



1 

90 

For Female Teachers— Aided 

... 

... 



3 

4 

40 

130 



Grand Total 

...• 

280 

19,446 

Schools for boys 

Schools for girls and seuanas 

IM • • 1 * • • 


... 

-A 

157 

K'3 

i 

10,165 

8,290 


In this list* many unaided schools and pathsalas not hitherto known to the department have 
beeh added by the inquiries of the Deputy Inspector of Calcutta, Babu Maheudranatli Kay, 
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and therefore a comparison with the numbers mentioned last year oannot be taken. There 
are 157 sohools for boys with 1 6,155 pupils, or about 103 boys to a sohool ; and 103 schools 
and zenana oiroles for girls and women, with 3,290 pupils, or 32 girls to a school. I am 
surprised that the average for girls’ schools and zenana circles is so high ; 84 girls are found 
in sohools for boys. These 260 sohools are instructed by 732 teachers. The census of 
Caloutta introduces under the head, of education the secretaries, librarians, clerks, matrons, 
and sergeants employed in sohools, and the teachers subsisting, by private tuition. I do not 
find fault with the arrangement, but it lias not been adopted in the above list. The census 
shows in the three divisions where the work is noticed 809 males and 55 females engaged in 
educational work, and 9,397 boys and 2,864 girls under instruction. It has therefore 77 
more teachers, but 6,984 fewer scholars. The population of Caloutta by the Census Beport 
was 447,601 ; of whom 299, *57 were males and 147,744 females. In my report on the 
Presidency Division I have noticed the remarkable inequality of the sexes/ Caloutta 
is the place to which the bread-winner comes, leaving behind, him in the country his wife 
or wives and children. 

The distribution of population is thus given in the Census Beport 




Males. 

Females. 



Creed. 

Not exceeding | 
12 years of i 
age. ; 

1 

Above 12 years 
of age. 

1 

Not exceeding 
12 years of 
age. 

Above 12 years 
of ago. 

Total 

Children. 

Hindus ... ... ... . . I 

23,112 

160,310 

19,149 

62,623 


Muhammadans... ... ... ... ! 

11,351 

81,909 

7,170 

20701 

... 

Buddhists ... ... ... ... i 

11 

78 

io' 

41 

... 

Christians ... ... ... ... I 

2,1 «7 

5,679 

2,lo7 

3.814 


Others 

108 

631 

111 

357 

... 


Total 

36,ko» 

! 

257,507 | 

28,577 

i 

110,539 


1 

w 

c 

•* 

fHindus ... ... ... ... ! 

7*J> 

57-1 

06 

284 

14*6 

Muhammadans 

8*5 

63-8 

61 

223 

13*0 

H 

* A 

Buddhists ... 

| (JO 

650 

30 

26*4 

9*6 

X 1 
* 

1 

| Christians... 

n-8 

457 

10-9 

? 28*6 

25*7 

1 

^Others 

10*5 

600 

9*8 

29*7 

20*3 

r 

General average for Calcutta 

' 8*4 

68-0 

61 

j 

96*6 

14*8 

General average for all Bengal ... 

18*8 

i 

i 

31*3 

16*7 

#• 

A* 

842 

1 t 

1 

84*5 


In these numbers the Buddhists are so few that they may bo neglected, but it is remarkable 
that their daughters only amount to three in a hundred of their number. The members of 
all the various creeds and races are affected by the fact that men come to Calcutta for work 
leaving their families behind ; but the Christians are the least influenced by the rule, though 
. all who can possibly afford it send their children to Europe for education. The Mussulmans 
next to the Chinese have tho great preponderance of their number male adults. They have 
only 54 girls under 12 in every 1,000 of their community. In comparing the average in 
Calcutta with the general averages for all the Lower Provinces, we find that taking 1,000 

S ' 9 , we have in Calcutta only 84 boys under 12 years of ago; whereas 188, or more than 
e, is the number usually Thero are only 64 girls under 12 years of age, against 157 
generally. Tho women aro 206 against 342 generally. The males are 586, against 313 
elsewhere. These figures show how greatly Calcutta is an exception to other places in the 
ordinary distribution of population. 

The number of children is only 14*8 per cent, of tho population. There are 36,809 
boys under the age of 12 y/ars, of whom probably 43 per cent., or 15,837, would be over the 
age of six years. Our retlirns show that we have at least 16,135 boys at sohool. The fact 
that we have more boys af school tjian there are boys botween the ages of 6 and 12, shows 
either that the census is wrong, or that the limits of school-going ago in Caloutta extend 
beyond these two periods and that even then Calcutta is well off for instruction • 
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Tho higher class schools, arranged according to their management, are enumerated 
in the accompanying list, and their success at tho Entrance Examination is also shown : — 



Number oil roll on 81st 1 

March. I 

Passed in the 

Ratio of number of 
passed students to the 
number on the roll a* 
one is to 

Total merit marks. 

Average merit marks. 

! 

. 

S-i 

CiS 

*3.5 

It 

Vs 

Id 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

t 

Government Institutions. 










Hindu School 

m 

9 

lrt 

9 

31 

17 

08 

2*0 

29 

Haro School 

400 

8 

14 

5 

27 

15 

57 

21 

84 

Sanskrit Colgate School P 

208 

1 

5 

1 

7 

29 

14 

20 

9 

Anglo- Persian Department of Madr&ssa 

875 


4 

3 

7 

53 

11 

1*6 

7 

Total 

1,500 

18 

39 

18 

75 

21 

150 

2*0 

79 

Schools under Missionary Bodijcs. 










Calcutta Free Church Institution 

704 


G 

7 

13 

01 

19 

1-4 

20 

General Assembly’s Institution 

705 

8 

7 

3 

13 

59 

20 

2‘0 

19 

Total 

1,559 

3 

13 

10 

20 

60 

45 

10 

89 

Schools under other Christian Bodies. 










Protestant and Armenian. 










La Martiniero 

150 

3 

4 


7 

21 

17 

21 

4 

Dovoton College 

295 

4 

1 


5 

59 

13 

20 

1 8 

Calcutta Bovs* School 

100 


1 


1 

Its! 

2 

2*0 

1 

Armenian Philanthropic Academy 

72 

... 

1 


1 

72 

2 

| 20 ] 2 

Total 

025 

7 

7 ' '.. 

14 

! 44 

34 

2' 4 

15 

Roman Catholic. 





i 

I 

* 



St. Xavier’s Col lego 

428 

5 

3 

1 

1 

i 

j 47 

22 

20 

9 

Bengal Academy 

180 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 4 

| 32 

7 

17 

3 

Total 

nr,s 

0 

4 

1 3 

i 

j 13 

!“ 

29 

22 

12 

Total of Schools for Christians 

1,181 

13 

11 

i » 

27 

1 13 

63 

23 

27 

Schools under Native Managers. 




| 






Metropolitan Institution 

845 

n 

7 

0 

19 

44 

88 

2*0 

15 

Oriental Seminary 

415 

l 

4 

2 

7 

59 

13 

19 

0 

Seal's Free Cnllcge 

852 


8 


3 

117 

0 

20 

2 

Calcutta Training Academy 

828 


-» 

2 

4 

SI 

0 

V5 

5 

Calcutta Training institution 

802 


3 

1 

4 

75 

7 

17 

1 

Total 

2.287 

i * 

19 

11 

37 

00 

70 

l‘K 

29 

Grand total 

0,513 

i 41 

62 

42 

105 

89 

j 828 

1*9 

174 


The scholarships obtained were as follows : — 


_ .... - 

First grade. 

Second 

grade. 

Third grade. 

Total number 
of scholar- 
ships- 

Government Institutions. 





Hindu School 

2 


1 

3 

Hare School 


2 

4 

6 

Schools under Missionary Bodies. 





General Assembly’s Institution 



l 

1 

SCHOOLB UNDER OTHER CHRISTIAN BODIES. 

Protestant. 





La Martiniero 


1 

' 

1 

Dovoton College 



3 

3 

Roman Catholic . 





St. Xavier’s Collegiate School 


1 

2 | 

3 

Bengal Academy 



1 

1 

Schools under Native Managers. 


\ 



Metropolitan Institution 

1 


1 

3 

Oriental Seminary 

• 

I 

1 

% Total 

* — — 

3 

6 

14 

22 


63 
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The Entrance Examination is the only common test to which these schools are subject. 
It is not a completo test, and some of tho schools merit a higher place than would he deter- 
mined by their merit marks in this examination ; yot it is tho only common toBt. Tho Inspec- 
tor does not visit all these schools, and it would bo a most invidious task for him to compare 
even those he does visit. Consecpiently a comparison by the results of the Entrance, in- 
complete though it be, is the only tesf. possible. The above list shows us that tho best prepared 
sets of students are those coming from tho sohools connected with thp Doveton and St, 
Xavier’s Colleges, with whom the average merit mark was 2*(>. Tho Martiniore came 
next, then the Hare School. Tho merit mark being three for a placo in the first division, 
two in tho second, and one in the third ; when tho average is more than two, there are more 
students in the first than in the third divisions. The Hindu School, the Sanskrit College, 
the General Assembly’s Institution, and Seal’s College, come next, all of which had as many 
pupils in the third as in the first division. 

The schools which sent up the highest students, ns woll as ^he wliolo set of best prepared 
students, w’ere. as shown by the scholarship list, the Hindu School, the Haro Sohool, the 
Metropolitan College, and the schools of St. Xavier’s, the Poveton, Jja Martiniore, and the 
General Assembly. Classing the schools by the entire marks gained in the Entrance Examin- 
ation, and not as above by the general superiority of tho passed students, wo obtain the 
following order. — 


management of Government. 


(1) Hindu school under the 

(2) llare school ditto ditto 

(3) Metropolitan (Pandit 

(1) Tho General Assembly’s Institution 

(5) St. Xavier’s Collegiate School 

(6) Tho Free Church Institution 

(7) La Martiniore 

(8) Sanskrit Collegiate School 

(9) Tho Doveton Collegiato School 

(10) The Oriental Seminary 

(11) The Anglo-Pcrsian Department of the Madrassa 


Is war Chandra 13idyasagar). 
Missionaries. 

Society of Jesus. 
Missionaries. 

Other Christians. 
Government. 

Other Christians. 

Hindu gentlemen. 
Government. 


The distribution of 6,513 scholars in the Calcutta schools under the management of 
Government, of the tw’O Scotch missionary societies, of other Christian bodies, and of native 
gentlemen, varies between the two limits of 2,237 in the schools under native gentlemen, 
and 1,181 in schools under Christian bodies. I disapprove of tho practice of comparing tho 
passed students with the number of candidates sent up, for in sdmo nativo schools the master 
is not a free agent, and the University is the authority to judgo of the proficieucy of pupils, 
not their head-master. Hence it is much better, in judging of tho character of the instrue- 
tion in a school, to compare tho number of successful Entrance candidates with tho number 
on the rolls. This has been done in tho abovo table, and shows that the ratio was in — 


Government schools 
Tho two Scotch schools 
Other Christian schools 
Hindu schools 


1 in 21 
1 „ 60 
1 ,, 43 
1 „ 60 


If instead of classifying the schools by management, ^ve tako infiividual schools, we 
find that the ratio of passed students to the number on the roll is in the following order : — 


Hare School 

i 

in 

15 

Hindu School 

i 


17 

La Martiniore 

i 

99 

21 

Sanskrit Collegiato School 

i 

99 

29 

Bengal Academy 

i 

99 

32 

Metropolitan College ... 

St. Xavier’s Collegiate School 

i 

99 

44 

i 

99 

47 

Anglo-Pcrsian Department of tho Madrassa 

i 

99 

53 

Dovcten Collego 

i 

99 

59 

General Assembly’s Institution 

i 

99 

59 

Oriental Seminary 

i 

99 

59 

Free Church Institution 

i 

• • 

61 


This list shows that Hie great institutions with more than 700 pupils, such as the 
Metropolitan College and Aie two Scotch schools, are, with reference to other schools, larger 
proportionally in their lower clashes. Their Entrance and preparatory classes are indeed 
largo, but in proportion to total numbers, not so great as in the Hindu and Hare . Schools, in 
La Martiniere and in tho Sanskrit Collegiate School, 
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The Calcutta Free School is not a higher class school at all. It lends its pupil teachers 
only to the examination. 

The Calcutta Boys’ school is situated really in the 24-Perguunahs, and ought perhaps to 
he included in the schools of the Presidency division. There is constant trouble about tho 
sohools situated just on the cast of _ tho Maliaratta Ditch. They are intended for the wants 
of Calcutta, but geographically lie in the 24-Perguunahs. Thoir managers wish to remain iu 
connection with Calcutta. Similary in the zenana agencies, a teacher will find half her 
work in Caloutta and half in tho 24-Pergunnahs, haviug six houses on tho west and six on 
tho oast of the Circular Boad. 

Middle English Schools. — Tho middle English schools of Calcutta managed or 
aided by Government are tho Colinga School for Mussulmans, tho self-supporting English 
school in connection with tho Government Normal school and attended by Hindus though 
open to all, the Froe School, tho Benevolent Institution, and St. Stephen’s School at Coolie 
Bazar, all three aided schools (for Christians, but the Benevolent admits Hindus aud others. 

The unaided English sohools are thirteen iu number ; two of tho largest are the Bomau 
Catholio Male Orphanage at Moorgihatta, and St. Joseph’s Day School at Bow-Bazar. 

Middle Vernacular. — The five principal vernacular schools are tho Government 
pathsalas in connection with the Normal school, containing on tho 31st Marchlast 180 pupils, 
and four largo aided Hindu schools containing 1 ,238 boys. 

Unaided vernacular schools in Calcutta have received hitherto but little attention from 
Government. Now that a Deputy Inspector has been appointed they will be visited, and if 
possible induced to aspire to greater efficiency. The (wo primary aided schools are Miss 
Carpenter’s ragged school, now managed by tho Bord C. H. A. Dali, and the Foundling 
Asylum for Girls. The Foundling Asylum is distinguished by tho vast quantity of work it 
turns out. Seven or eight treaddlo sewing machines are kept in almost constant use. Very 
young girls by practice become able lo manage delicate and complicated instruments. 
This proficiency is occasionally acquired at a sacrifice of a useful knowledge v of reading 
and writing. 

Tho following are tho principal girls’ schools : — 


Under Government. 


Tho Bothune School for Hindu girls 

• • 

No. of pupils. 

85 

Under Missionary bodies. 

Froo Church Orphanage — (aided) . . 
Calcutta Hindu Girls’ „ 

, , 

48 


40 

„ Dali’s Hindu Girls’ „ 

, # 

50 

Dr. Duff’fe Female School „ 

, m 

.80 

Chorebagan School „ 

. . 

43 

Calcutta Upper Orphanage „ 

. . 

21 

,, Lower ,, „ . . 


20 

Under other Christian bodies. 

Benevolent Institution . . 

Calcutta Girls’ % 


lot; 


. . 50 

Free School . . 


11(5 

European Femalo Orphan Asylum . . 


(il 

Bow Bazar Girls’ 


.. 173 

St. Stephen’s Girls’ 


44 

Calcutta Central School . . 


r >2 

Syam Bazar. . 


3a 

Unaided Institutions. 

The Lorotto House, Chowringliee . . 


117 

The Young Ladies’ Institution 


90 

La Martiniere for Girls . . 

# # 

110 

The Lorotto at Moorgihatta 

• • 

70 


The local orphanagos at Entally are iu the district of tho 24-Pergunnahs. 

The finances of the aided and Government schools aro shown iV tho following table. 
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ThkBf/tiiunk School. — The Bothune School was established by theHon'ble Drinkwater 
Bethune, Legislative Member of tho Supremo Council, on the 7th May 1849, under the 
name of tho “ Victoria Hindu Fomalo School.” Ho died on the 1 1th August 1851, and in 
tho month following tho school ontcrod tho beautiful building which he had munificently 
erected for it. On Mr. Bethuno’s death, the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, undertook 
tho expenses of the institution, and between October 1851 and Fobruary 1856 contributed 
no less a sum than Rs. 84,978-1-8. This princely liberality has never been duly recognized. 
I hopo that a marble tablet may bo placed in tho hall to commemorate this munificent gift. 
On the other sido of Cornwallis Square is a marblo tablet notifiying the contribution of 
Its. 20,000 to the Central School by Itajalx Buddinatk ltoy. Tho far greater liberality of 
Lord Dalhousie ought not to bo forgotten. 

Normal Schools. — The Normal Schools of Calcutta are four in number : one for male 
teachers, and three for female teachers. Tho Government Normal School for male touchers 
contained on 81st March last 90 students, whose total cost to Government was Ks. 7,272, or 
Its. 86-9-2 for each pupil, taking tho monthly average attendant!. The head-master, Baboo 
Gopal Chandra Banerjee, has written in Bengali several excellent books, which he prints at 
his own press. I should bo glad if tho advice given in his book on the art of touching was 
more generally observed by tho masters of tho two practising schools under his charge. 

The head-master of tho Calcutta Normal School points out that the Calcutta School has 
tho smallest assignment of the four schools at Dacca, Patna, Hooghly, and Calcutta, and 
that it is in consequence tho least able to hoar reduction. A lecturer on scionoeand 
chemistry is paid from tho fees of tho pathsala or practising school a salary of Rs. 120 a 
month, with lis. 10 for a skilled servant and Us. 25 for tho purchase of apparatus and 
chemicals. This is a heavy tax on the resources of tho school. But tho Normal School has 
no fund of its own to meet the charge. 

The Government Normal School and the English and Bengali practising schools have 
to defray between them tho rent of the school building, amounting to Its. 3,600 a year. 
This is a very heavy outgoing, and one from which other Government schools are free. Wero 
this sum saved, the receipts of both the practising schools would far exceed the expenditure, 
and, like tho Hindu and llare Schools, leave a large balanco of profit. 

The Normal School for femalo teachers are all aided. They are the Normal School of 
the Ladies’ Society for Christian Instruction, tho Free Church Normal School, and that 
connected with tho* Brahmo Soniaj. Tho Government Normal School for femalo tcachors 
attached to the Bethuue School was closed by order of His Honor the Lioutonant-Govornor 
of Bengal in lSTl, as it was attended by only four pupils. The Lady Superintendent consi- 
dered it wrung to give to adult females instruction without religion, and it is needless to say 
that the school could not succeed when its conscientious head considered success to bo sin. 
It is unfortunate that tin? scruples were not felt and avowed belbro tho appointment was 
accepted. 

Tho Normal School for Christian fomalo teachers, European and Eurasian, is held 
in the house of tho Central School, fur the building of which the Rajah Buddinath 
Roy subscribed 20,000 sicca rupees, and of which Lady Amherst was the first 
Patroness. The Normal flclmol was incorporated with the Central School some 16 years 
ago, and has since been conducted by a scries of nine lady superintendents, sent successively 
from England. All of them, except one who returned home in ill health, were appre- 
ciated for their many exctdlent qualities by others besides Ilnur Committee, and in conso- 
quence they successively resigned tho post on marriage. Th# ^ society winch sent out theso 
well selected ladies has been irreverently called “ The Bachelors’ Aid Socioty.” There aro 
in tho school 11 pupils Lciug trained as teachers. The duty of visiting zenanas has of 
late years been combined with the work of the Normal School. Dilferent superintendents 
have given more or loss prominence to either branch of their work, according to their 
natural bent of mind. Miss Harding, the present superintendent, has thrown her chief 
energies into zenana work. Here, as Government Inspector, I cannot test her success, but 
my wife has visited many of the houses taught by Miss Harding and is earnest in her 
praise. Sho is deeply impressed with Miss Harding’s devotion to her work. Tho zenanas 
are regularly visited in tlio scorching heat and drenching rain, for Miss Harding, from 
absorbing interest in her charge, seems not to mind tho heat, which keeps other ladies to 
their 1 muses, nor the rain, which is unpleasant to all, and makes tho narrow street of the 
native town difficult, if not dangerous, to traverse. Miss Harding, moreover, takes great 
interest in her Normal School pupils, and has won their a (feet ion in a remarkable manner. 
The satisfaction they have given to their employers is the best proof of the efficiency of 
her instruction and suporvi^on in tho Normal School. One remarkable featuro in Miss 
llarding is her self-depreciation. Whatever does not go on quite so well as tho rest is 
sure to be the point to which sho draws attention. I am, however, bound to say that on my 
visits, without giving notice, I have found the rooms scrupulously neat, the girls contented 
and happy, and tho house arrangements very good. As Inspector of Schools, it is so great a 
luxury to meet with self-depreciation on the part of a teacher, that I consider it my boundtn 
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duty to express in this case my own opinion. Those who fear# that thoy do not rise to 
their own high standard of excellence, are just the teachers to givo most satisfaction to 
the parents of the children committed to their charge, to the public at large, and to the 
Government that aids their work. 

Though Miss Harding succeeds several admirable ladies, yet in one respect she is 
superior to them all. She has acquired the vernacular language so fully that she has 
written two little books in Bengali. If Government should see fit to establish the appoint- 
ment of a Lady Inspector for the increasing work of zenana instruction, Miss Harding’s 
name is one of the throe which I should submit to the Director of Public Instruction as 
qualified for the post. Miss llarding is connected with India, being the nioco of Lady 
Keith, and the great nieco of Mrs. Ellerton, “ the mother of Calcutta.” 

The Brahmo Somaj Normal School is in a flourishing state, and was visited in the 
month of April last by the Governor-General and Miss Baring. Miss Milman and several 
other ladies were all much pleased with Ihe short, but satisfactory, examination which 
preceded the distribution 8f prizes. Mrs. Woodrow, who had attendod two successive 
examinations, wasu of opinion that much progress had beon made in the year. The Lady 
Superintendent of the* school is Mrs. Wince, who some years ago was one of the pupils of 
the Normal School above mentioned. An yearly grant of Its. 2, <>00 was first given to the 
school on tho 9th August 1872, subject to the condition of its being met by Its. 2,000 
from private contributions. The number of pupils on the 81st March last was 80, 
and the oost to Government of each was Its. 48-1-11, and the total cost was Its. 90-8-1 1. 
On the 30tli August 1872 an yearly grant of Its. 200 was given to tho Normal School in 
connection with the Free Church of Scotland, on condition of its being met by Its. 200 from 
private sources Tho school is at present hold in Entally, hut a new school-house is being 
erected near Cornwallis Square with a grant from Government for tho female schools in 
connection with the Free Ghuroh Mission. Tho correspondence about the grant did not 
pass through the Education Department. The building is erected by contributions of people 
in Scotland, and is tho result of the labour of I)r. Duff and of Dr. and Mrs. Murray Mitchell 
in the cause of nativo female education in Bengal. 

The broad sheet , — The unaided schools did not trouble themselves generally to fill 
up theso statements. Hence the Government and aided schools furnish the statistics on 
which observations may be made. The attendance at Calcutta hoys’ schools is more regular 
than in tho country. In the higher schools about one in six is absent, which is a great 
advanoe on the one in four of country schools. 

The average age in tho higher schools is 1 3*89 years. As some boys in these schools 
are six or seven years old, they must be balanced by some above 20 years of ago in order to 
give so high an average. Of the 1,566 pupils studying in tho four higher schools, 1,581 
learned English, 1,183 Bengali, 591 Sanskrit, 213 Hindustani, 261 Persian, 15 Arabic, 
and 1 Latin. In tho zenana agencies, out of 2,752 students, 309 learned English, and 1,686 
Bongali. I do not know how to explain tho difference of 757 pupils, wbo seem by tho 
returns to learn only needle-work. Tho ladies of the zenanas objected to tell their ages. 

The total Government expenditure excluding the building grant to tho Free Church 
Normal and Female Schools, of which no information was given to my olfico, was Rs. 91,604, 
the assignment being Its. 1,43,731. The Hindu and Haro Schools have large assignments, 
of which nothing is drawn, as they are self-supporting. It is impossible to state satisfac- 
torily the average cost to Government of boys in the four Government schools, as two cost 
nothing, and the ot]ier4*eo are oxponsivo. 

Fifteen schools for girls, containing 956 pupils, received from Government Its. 15,889, 
their total expenditure being Its 1,40,354, and zenana agencies with 1,796 students 
received from Government Its. 13,880, and spent in all its. 52,513, so that Government 
contributed only a little more than one- fourth part of the expenditure. In the accompany- 
ing extracts from the report of Babu Mabendra Nath Itoy, tho Deputy Inspector of Calcutta, 
the statements of progress, race and crood, and social position, arc discussed. 


Extracts from the Report of the Deputy Inspector of Schools 9 Calcutta , Baboo Mahendra 

Nath Hoy . 


Progress Statement. — In the 1 8 higher English schools we find 1,164 in the first stage, 
3,385 in the middle, 1,810 in the elementary stage. Of these 1,840 pupils, 1,418 bolong to 
the oolumn of the elementary stage, and 422 in tho second stSljp, and 848 pupils have not 
been returned at all. ^ 

In the 18 middle English schools we have only 13 pupils in the first 6tage, 459 m the 
middle 6tage, and 1,168 in the third stago ; of whom 300 are in the column of “ cannot 
read,” and 568 have not been returned at all. 
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In the nine middle Vernacular sohools we have 248 pupils in the middle, 882 in 
column I of the last stage, 592 in column II thereof, and 299 are not returned. 

The 185 pupils of the two lower schools have been thus plaoed ; 69 in the middle, 69 in 
column I of the third stage, and 48 in column II thereof. 

In the girls' schools and zenanas we find 9 namos in the first stage, 700 in the middle, 
and 1,176 in the third stage, column I, and 1,017 in column II of it, and 342 have not been 
returned. # # 

In the four Normal Schools wo have 50 pupils in the highest stage, 56 in the middle 
stage, and 30 in the lowest. Wo have received no returns of the 4,4 13 pupils of the 1 10 un- 
aided pathsnlas, but we must assume them to belong to the primary stage. The first stage 
represents those who have gone up to the Entrance course of the Calcutta University. sTlie 
middle stage represents pupils who are generally four years in the school and read the 
course prescribed for a higher school third class. The olementary stage consists of two 
columns; the first column containing those who can read and write and understand easy 
sentences in their mother tongue, and column II contains thdse pupils who cannot read, 
write, and understand such sentences. - 

Tho following table will show at a glance the different stageB of instruction in which 
pupils of tho several schools were at tho end of tho year : — 



Number of Schools. 

lj 

Number of Pupils, j 

Upper Stack. 

Mtddt.e Stage, j 

Primary Stage. 

TJnreturned. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

i 

Girls. 

Higher Section. 

Lower Section. 

Hoy a. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Government 

1) 

2,075 

397 


1,201 

4 

780 

50 

212 

31 


Aided 

lOl 

4,613 

13 

10 

271 

701 

928 

1,112 

033 

975 

... 

Unaided ... 

37 

7,71 1 

812 

4 

i 

2,730 

10 

1,510 

67 

607 

27 

2,057 

Unaided pathsalas 

! no 

4,113 


1 

i ••• 

i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4,413 

Total ... 

1 200 

1 

1 

19,415 : 1,222 

I 

i 

1 14 

1 

i 

4,202 

| 715 

! 3,218 

1,210 

1,352 

1,033 

6 , 470 


If wo assume the unelassed pupils to belong to tho primary stage, we have then 11,235 
pupils out of lit, 410, or 07 " per cent., to belong to the primary stngo. _ 

Creed and Caste ok Pities. — Before discussing the creed and caste table, it is neces- 
sary to state that the totals of Hindus and Musulmans, &c., in the different columns of this 
and the social position table do not always tally in conscqucnco of several unaided sohools 
that furnished this otlioe with one return omitting to send the other. For the table of creed 
aud caste we see that Brahmins, Kaiyasthas, and Navasaks, composo tho largest number of 
pupils amongst tho Hindus. In the 1 8 higher class schools, out of 5,087, the total number 
of pupils, 1,430 were Brahmins, fiO Khettris, 232 Vaidyas, 1,718 Kjdyasthas, 785 Navasaks, 
85 Kaibartas, 620 Sonarbanias, 173 other castes above tho. lowest, 8*TJryas, 2 Boharis, 

1 North-Western man, 1 Assamese. Of tho 427 Musulmans attending these higher class 
schools, 19 only, or 4 ’4 5 per cent., were Sheas, and 408, or 95’55 per cent., were Sunnis. The 
total number of Christians was 452, of whom 192 wero Protestants and 260 Roman Catholics. 
Forty -six pupils were entered in the column of others, and 1,185 pupils in orphanages have 
not been returned at all. 

In the middle English schools of Calcutta wo find the number of Christians larger 
than that of any other creed. Tho total number was 1 ,154, of whom 655 wero Protestants 
and 499 Roman Catholics. The number of Hindus studying in these schools was only 
305, of whom 76 were Brahmins, 6 Khettris, 15 Vaidyas, 101 Kaiyasthas, 93 Navasaks, 
8 Kaibartas, 37 Sonarhauias, 0 others above lowest, 2 Uryas, 22 North-Western people. 
There wero 110 Musulmans, of whom 0 wero Sheas, 104 Sunnis, 11 others; 568 pupils 
wero not returned. 

In the nine middle vernacular schools tho totS.1 number of pupils was 2,021; all of them 
wero Hindus, and wero divided as follows: — 394 Brahmins, 17 Khettris, 55 Vaidyas, 
382 Kaiyasthas, 385 Navasaks, 21 Kaibartas, 381 Sonarhanias, 106 others above lowest, 

2 Doms, 1 Bhutea, 7 Behans, 1 Assameso, 299 unroturned ; total 2,021. 

The creed and caste lof tho 186 pupils of tho two aided lower class schools were as 
follows: — 9 Brahmins, 8 Kaiyasthas, 38 Navasaks, 10 Kaibartas, 13 Sonorbania#, 21 others 
above lowest, 2 Doms, 18 Musulmans, all of whom wero Sunnis ; 01 Christians, all Protestants. 
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Of the 1,740 Hindu pupils attending the 99 girls* schools, 314 were Brahmins, 173 
Khettris, 98 Yaidyas, 319 Kaiyasthas, 175 Navasafcs, 14 Kaibartas, 243 Sonarbanias, 
314 Others above lowest, 965 Christians, of whom 640 were Protestants and 325 Roman 
Catholios ; 405 belonging to others, 134 pupils not returned. 

In the Government Normal' School at Calcutta there were 90 pupils, of whom 89 wore 
Hindus and 1 was a Musulman, a Sunni. These 89 Hindus wero divided as follows: — 59 
Brahmins, 1 Khettfi, 5 Yaidyas, 20 Kaiyasthas, 3 Navasaks, 1 Sonarbania. 

The ereed and caste of the 46 pupils in the threo aided Normal Schools is given below : — 
16 Protestant Christians attending the two Missionary Normal Schools. 

30 Brahmists attending the Hindu Female Normal School. 


Grouping together all classes and kinds of schools in Calcutta, wo find the number as 
given in tne following table : — 

• Hindus 


Musalmans 

Christians 

Others 

Unreturned 


9,150, or 47*7 per cent. 

556, or 2*6 „ 

2,648, or 13*5 

492, or 2 4 „ 

6,599, or 33*8 „ 


The particulars will bo found in the following table : — 



Number of 
Schools. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Hindus. 

Musul- 

maiix. 

iT. 

Christians. 

Other* 

Unreturncd. 

i 

Higher Class English 

18 

7,239 

6,127 

427 

152 

40 

1,185 

Middle English ... 

18 

2,208 

305 

110 

1,184 

11 

508 

Middle Vernacular 

9 

2,021 

1,722 

... 



209 

Lower Vernacular 

2 

180 

107 

18 

61 


... 

Uirls* ... ... ... 

99 

3,214 

1,710 

... 

905 

405 

131 

Normal 

4 

130 

S'.) 

j 

1 

10 

30 

... 

Unaided pathsalas 

no 

4,113 


... 



4,113 

Total 

200 

19,115 

i 

| 0,150 

i 

J 550 

i ( 

s ] 

;~r | 

.1 

j 492 

! 6,509 

1 


Creed and Caste ok Teachers. — The total number of toaelucrs in all the Government 
and aided schools was at the end of the year 3 1 S, of whom UiG wero Hindus, 17 Musul- 
mans, 131 Christians, and 40 othors. Amongst the 1 1 6 Hindus, wo find, as in the case of the 
pupils, the largest number consisting of Brahmins, Kayastlias and Navasaks : they are 
shown thus : — 10041rahmins^) Khettris, 8 Yaidyas, 38 Kaiyasthas, 10 Navasaks, 5 Sonar- 
banias. The 17 Musulman teachers wore all Sunnis, and of the 131 Christian teachers, 
118 were Protostants, and 13 Roman Catholics. St. Xavior’s Collegiate School is not here 
inoluded, since it is not an aided school. 

In the 37 unaided schools the total number of teachers was 304, of whom 127 were 
Hindus, 2 Musulmans, and 94 Christians ; 11 othors and 70 teachers not returned at all. 
The total numbor of teachers of the 110 unaided paths alas were 110, but the creed and 
caste of all of them could not be ascertained, as no returns were received from them save that 
of the number of pupils and names of gurus. Moreover the returns wanted by the depart- 
ment are so complicated that we dare not ask tlio teachers, with whom wo have no Connec- 
tion, to take the trouble of filling them up, unless the department would choose to substitute 
a simpler (t. *?., not frightening) form for these lower class pathsalas. Wo havo then in 
Calcutta 260 schools known to the department, taught by 732 teachers, of whom 385 were 
Hindus, 19 Musulmans, 225 Christians ; 15 others and 88 not returned. The percen- 
tage being 52’5 Hindus, 2*5 per cent. Musulmans, 30 8 per cent. Christians, 2*1 others, and 
12*1 not returned. The 385 Hindus were divided thus: — 216 Brahmins, 8 Khettris, 
11 Yaidyas, 108 Kaiyasthas, 31 Navasaks, 3 Kaibarthas, 8 Aonarbanias. 

Of the 19 Mahomedan teachers, all were Sunnis; of the 225 Christians, 173 wero Pro- 
testants apd 52 Roman Catholics. The 15 others wero itll progressive Brahmos. From the 
abQvo statement it is clear that the Musulman community supplies the smallest number of 
teachers. 


C4 
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The following list will shew at a glance the number of toaobers of different creeds in 
the several sorts of schools in Calcutta : — 


Scuools. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Teachers. 

Hindus. 

Mosul* 

mans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

TJn- 

re turn od. 

Higher Kuglifdi 

18 

267 

194 

11 

42 

11 

9 

Middle English 

18 

92 

11 

6 

42 

... 

33 

Middle Vernacular ... 

9 

77 

60 

... 

1 

... 

20 

Lower Vernacular ... 

2 

10 

4 

1 

6 


O 

(i iris’ with Zenana ... 

99 

102 

23 

... 

131 

... 

8 

Normal 

4 

14 

6 

1 

4 . 

4 

0 

Unaided Pnthsalas ... 

j 

110 

110 

92 


... 

... 

1 18 

Total ... .. | 

20- » 

7:32 

3*5 

19 

225 

15 

88 

Percentage ... ... ... 1 

! 


52*5 

2*6 

30'8 

2*1 

121 


Social Position.— In the higher schools of all classes, Government, aided, and unaided, 
there were 7,287 pupils, of whom 5,687 wero Hindus, -148 Mahomedans, 462 Christians, 
46 other races, and 171) pupils of unascertained parontage, and 420 not returned. The 
percentage being 78*6 Hindus, 6*2 Muhammadans, 6*4 Christians, -2 others, 2*6 of unascer- 
tained parentage, and 5*9 not returned. 

The social position table has been divided into four columns, consisting of upper, middle, 
and lower class, and the last one of unascertained parentage. The pupils belonging to the 
upper classes attending the higher schools of Calcutta were 858 ; of these 320, or nine-tenths 
of the wholo, were Hindus, 9 wero Musulmans, 1 8 Christians, and 6 belong to other castes. 

The number of pupils of the middlo classos of society that attended these higher class 
schools was 5,8s5, of whom 5,006 wero Hindus, 395 Musulmans, 444 Christians, and 40 
others. The pupils of the lower classos were 400, of whom 361 wero Hindus and 39 Musul- 
mans. From tho above it appears that the middle classes of society contribute by far the largest 
number of pupils of our higher and middle schools. Tho 18 middle English schools with 
2,008 pupils were attended by only 41 Hindus from tho upper classes, and by 1,059 pupils 
of the middle ranks of society, of whom 283 were Hindus, 19 Musulmans, 757 Christians, 
and 1 of somo other caste. The total number of lower class pupils was 317, of whom 10 
were Hindus, 90 Muhammadans, 210 Christians, and 7 others. Thoro were in the column of 
unascertained parentage 31 Hindus, 1 Musulman, 187 Christians, and 3 others, and 568 
pupils have not been returned at all. 

Thoro wero nine middle Vernacular schools at tho end of tho year containing 2,021 
pupils; of theso nine schools, one was a Government school, four aided, and four unaided 
schools. Thero were no Musulman pupils attending these Vernacular schools. The pupils 
have thus been returned in the social position 


Upper classes 


■ t 


. . 62 

Middle classes 


• • 


. . 1,371 

Lower classes 


• • 


. . 279 

Unknown parentage 


• • 


. . 10 

Not returned 


• # 


. . 299 


All of the 180 pupils of the two aided lower class schools in Calcutta belonged to the 
lower class of society. Of these 107 were Hindus, 18 Musulmans, and 61 Christians who 
were on the rolls of the schools have been returned as of unascertained parentage. 

The 99 girls’ schools with 3,2 H pupils in tho books of this office have thus been classed. 
These pupils havo been placed in the social position table this way. 



U pper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Hindus 

... - 107 

1,369 

129 

1,605 

Musulmans 

• •• ••• IM 


Christians 

..4 ... ... 8 

533 

137 

678 

Others... 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

46 

12 

68 


St 

' Uiuduh. Musulmans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total. 

Parentage not known ... 135 

261 

373 

765 

Parentage not returned 

• • • 

134 

.... 
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In tho social position returns of these girls' schools we do not find the entry of a single 
MuBulman girl. This is the best proof that the Muhammadans still maintain with obstinaoy 
their old custom of not permitting the face or body of their girls to be seen by any one 
beyond the family. 

In the four Normal Schools at Calcutta there were at the end of the year 90 pupils in 
the Government Normal School, of whom 88 were Hindus, 1 a Musulman, and 1 a Hindu of 
unknown parentage* 

The three aided Normal Sohools contained only 46 pupils, of whom 9 were Christians, 
30 others, i.e. Brahmos of the progressive class, and 7 Christians of unascertained parentage. 
Of the 9 Christians, 8 belonged to the middle and 1 to tho lower class of sooiety. 

The following synopsis of tho social position tablo will show at a glance tho different 
classes of society amongst Hindus, Musulmans, Christians, that attended the Govern- 
ment aided and unaided schools in Calcutta : — 


■> 


, Hindus. 

4 

Musulmans. 

Christians. 

Otiikkb. 

or! 

2 ' 3 
111 

i 1 7. 

Christians. 

Others. jj 

Schools. 

i 

o 

£ 

No. of Pupi 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Upper. 

4 h 

r3 a> 

3 % 

a 3 

Total. 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Government 

» 

2,675 270 1.768 103 

I 1 

2,150 a 374 

90 475 ... 

1 

s! ... 

3 

... 2 ... 2 

45 ... 

... | ... 

Aided 

104 

4,043 107 2,340 421 

2,868 

21 21 5 

1 

48t 279 

768 

... 30 19 49 

132 1 

42N, 37< 

1 

Unaided 

37 

i 

7.714 144 4.008 363 

4.515 4 41 

30 75 21 

1,255 09 

1,345 

6 85 ... 91 

179 . 1 

J ... 

i 

Patlisalas 

no 

MIS 




... | ... 

... 



... j ... 

1 

Total ... 

260 

1 

19.415, 530j 8.116 887 

9,533 9 415 

i 

| 147 571 26 

1,742 34S 

1 

1 

j 2,116 

i 

1 6 ; 117! 19 1 142 

Mil 

j 356 1 

| 5l6j 37 


Thus we find that exclusive of 4,413 pupils attending the 110 unaided patlisalas in Calcutta 
we have 15,03*2 pupils in the several kinds of schools. Of these, 9,533 were Hindus, 571 
Musulmans, 2,116 Christians, 142 others, 1,249 unascertained parentage, 1,421 not returned 
The percentages being 63*43 Hindus, 3*74 Musulmans, 14 08 Christians, *96 others, 8*3£ 
parentage unknown, and 9*46 unreturned. 
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* Return of Schools in Calcutta , 1872 - 73 . 



1 

!i 

4J & 

ItEC KITTS. 


DESCBirTION OF Schools. 

No. of School. 

PM 

5-2 

" 

=’! 

s*° 


From Local Funds. 


Expenditure. 


No. of 
the 
1873. 


m 

5 

Government. 

Fooh, fines. 

Other local 
sources. 

Total. 


Higher Schools . 



1 

Rs. A. P. I 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Government 

4 

1,500 

09,723 4 3 ; 

20,341 0 6 

53,733 8 9 


80,074 9 8 

74,457 13 0 

Aided 

Unaided 










t 14 

3.071 












t 



Total 

18 

7.237 

09,723 4 3 ' 

26,311 0 0 

53.733 8 9 


80, oft 9 3 

74,457 13 6 

Middle English. 







i 



Government 

2 

415 

2.400 0 0 

2,299 B 3 

8,523 6 3 


10,822 11 0 

10,810 2 3 

Aided 

3 

420 

0,327 0 0 

9,327 0 0 

2,251 12 0 

8,936 7 10 

20,515 3 10 

21,024 14 8 

Unaided 

m 

1,337 















Total 

18 

2,208 

11,727 0 O j 

11,020 5 3 

10,775 2 3 

8,930 7 10 

81,337 15 4 

31,844 0 0 

Middle Vernacular. 










Government 

1 

489 

2,924 0 0 

2,92 1 0 0 

4,705 12 0 


7,629 12 0 

7,629 12 0 

Aided 

4 

1,233 

1,872 0 0 

2,027 8 0 

8.465 2 0 

1,876 14 0 

12,369 8 0 

12,322 12 8 

Unaided 

4 

299 r 









Total 

9 

2,021 

4 

,790 0 O 

4.051 8 0 

13.170 14 6 

1,870 14 0 

1 ‘9,999 4 6 

10,952 8 8 

Lower Vernacular. 

Government 

Aided 










2 

180 

1,728 0 0 

1,255 0 0 


1,616 0 0 

2,771 0 0 

2,771 0 0 

(r iris’. 










Government 

1 

85 

9,252 0 0 

7,658 0 6 

1,371 8 0 

399 0 0 

9.423 8 6 

9,420 8 6 

Aided 

15 

956 

15,889 8 0 

15,343 8 0 

5,893 15 0 

19,822 3 2 

% 

41,059 10 2 

40,354 10 11 

Unaided 

Zenana. 

c§ 

407 















Agencies aided 

7 f / 

1.790 

15.021 0 0 

13,880 0 0 

4.197 4 0 

31,430 5 11 

52,513 0 11 

52,513 9 11 

Total 

99 

‘ 3.214 

40,705 8 0 

j 30,881 8 0 

11,402 11 0 

51,657 0 1 

103,001 12 7 

102.290 13 4 

Normal Schools. 


! 

1 





** * \ 

it 


r Government 

1 

1 

j 

9,072 0 0 

7,272 4 0 

41 12 (T 


7.314 0 0 

7,314 0 O 

1 

For masters... Aided ... 

1 Unaided 


i 








i 








/'Government 

J \jded 

mistresses. . . > AJUUW * 1 * 
LUnaided 

; 








3 

46 


5,900 0 0 

3,219 5 5 

1,743 0 0 

6,459 5 5 

11,421 10 10 

11,421 10 10 

Total 

4 

130 

1 — 

i 4,972 0 0 

10,191 9 6 

1,784 12 0 

0,459 5 5 

18,735 10 10 

18,735 10 10 

Total of Government ... 

9 

, 2,070 

j 93,371 4 3 

46,494 10 3 

68,375 15 0 

399 0 0 

115,209 9 8 

109,649 4 8 

„ Aided 

lot 

! 4.013 

j 50,300 8 0 

46,052 5 5 

22,551 1 0 

79,04/7 4 4 

140,050 11 8 

140,4418 10 7 

Total Unaided 

37 

' 7,71 1 

i 







Grand Total 

150 

15,(02 

1143,731 12 3 

91,540 15 8 

90,927 0 0 

73,440 4 4 

255,920 4 6 

250,057 14 10 

Pathsalas 

•IKN 

; 4.413 

i 

| 








m 

19.415 

1 



M 111 ■■ * 





! 






— 


* More pathsalas could be collected W there had ton time for so doing. 

t Of the*! fourteen schools. twelve whools, with 6,251 pupils, have given throe returns, viz. social position, creed and caste of pupils 
and teachers, and class instruction. # 

l Of those eight schools with 7C9 pupils have given the above returns. < 

If Have given no returns, but the number of pupils and teachers. v 

$ Of these four schools with 27 3 pupils have given the three returns wanted. 

U Of these, three are purely Hindu pathsalas, attended by 94 pupils at B&rabary under Hindustani gurus. 
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P residency Division — Ca/cu tta. 

Class Instruction , Calcutta, 1872-73. 1 



i 

t 

1 

2 


i 



- 


s 











Description of Schools. 

m 

*5 

H 



. 


I 


u. 

H 

• 

t 

a 

§2 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

! 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

e 

p 

i 

p 

Higher Class. 












Government 

4 

1,560 

352 


909 


209 


96 



Unaided ^ 

% 

14 

6,671 

812 


2,476 


1,209 


326 


848 

Totol 

18 

7,237 

1,164 


3,385 


1,418 


422 


848 

Middle English. 




■ 








Government 

2 

445 






265 


16 



Aided 

3 

420 

13 



25?®B 

283 


93 



Unaided .. 

13 

1,337 


1 


1 

301 

19 

181 

10 

568 

Total 

18 

2,208 

13 


■ 

B 

819 

19 

200 

10 

568 

Middle Vernacular. 












Government 

1 

489 



83 


306 


100a 



Aided 

4 

1,233 



1G5 


576 


492 



Unaided 

4 

299 










299 

Total 

9 

2,021 


■ 



882 


592 


299 

Lower Vernacular. 












Aided 

2 

186 



69 


69 


48 




Girls* Scnooj.8. 












Government 

1 

85 




4 


50 


31 


Aided 

15 

956 


5 


205 

1 

429 


317 

... 

Unaided ... ... 

0 

407 


4 


0 


38 


17 

342 

Aided Zenanas 

77 

1,796 





485 




652 

... 

























Total 

* 99 

3,24 1 


9 


700 


1,170 


1,017 

S42 

Normal Schools for Masters. 










* 


Government 

1 

1)0 

45 


*15 







Normal ScnooLS for Mistrbsses. 




' 








Aided 

8 

46 


5 


11 


24 


0 

... 

Unaided Pnthaalas 

110 

4,413 





1 

m 



4,413 

Total of Government 

9 

2,075 

397 


1,201 

4 

780 

50 

212 

31 


Total of Aided 

104 

4,643 

13 

10 

271 

701 

028 

1,112 

633 

975 


- Total of Unaided 

87 

7,714 

812 

4 

2,730 

Hi 

1,510 

67 

507 

27 

2,067 

Unaided Patbsalaa ... 

110 

4,413 


- 

1 




H 



4>413 

A 

a Grand Total 

> 

260 

19,41*5 

1,222 

14 

4,202 

715 

3,218 


G 

1,033 

6,470 
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Presidency Division— Calcutta. 

* 

Creed and Caste Table , Teachers , Calcutta — 187J-73. 



A 

Number of Teachers. 

Hindus. 

• 

Mosul 

MANS. 

CHBI8TIANB. 


r 

Description of Schools. 

Number of Sehoo 

Brahmans. 

Khettris. 

Vaidyas. 

| 

.2 

Ud 

« 

Si 

> 

* 

'A 

! 

• 

i 

JB 

i 

3 

.1 

1 

s 

£ 

S 

c 

5 

I 

Sunis. 

Protestants: 

Catholics. 

1 

■l 

O 

Not returned. 

Higher Class. 

















Government 

4 

79 

35 


2 

23 

0 


2 

08 

9 

2 

... 

2 

... 


Unaided 

*4 

i i* 

188 

70 


1 

40 

11 

2 

2 

120 

2 

35 

5 

40 

11 

y 

Total 

18 

207 

105 


3 

03 

17 

2 

4 

194 

11 

37 

5 

42 

11 

" 

Middle English. 
















i 

Government 

2 

10 

4 

... 


4 

2 

... 


10 

6 

... 





Aided 

3 

9 

... 

... 


... 



... 

... 


a 8 

1 

9 



Unaided 

• 

IS 

67 

1 

... 






1 


10 

17 

83 


33 

Total 

18 

92 

5 

... 


4 

2 



11 

6 

24 

18 

42 


33 

Middle Vernacular. 
















i 

Government 

1 

17 

11 

... 

1 

3 

i 


... 

10 


1 


1 



Aided 

4 

40 

32 

... 

3 

4 

1 



40 



... 


... 


V naidod 

4 

20 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 





... 

20 

» 

Total 

0 

77 

48 

... 

4 

7 

2 



50 


1 


1 


! 20 

Lower Vernacular. 

















Aided 

2 

10 

3 

... 


1 

1 



4 

1 

5 


b 5 



Girls' Schools. 

















• 

Government 

1 

4 

... 

... 








4 

... 

<? 4 



Aided 

15 

62 

7 

... 

1 




... 

8 


c 40 

d 4 

44 

1 


Unaided 

(1 

29 

... 

... 








4 

17 

21 


8 

Aided Zenanas 

77 

77 

4 

5 


3 



3 

| 

15 

• 

/5 4 

(J 8 

62 



Total 

99 

102 

11 

5 

1 

3 

... 1 

I 

i 


3 

23 


102 

29 

131 


8 

Normal Schools for Masters. 

xr== T 






_ | 







i 



Government 

1 

8 

2 

... 

1 


... ! 



3 



... 



... 

Normal Schools for Mistresses. 

















Aided 

3 

11 

2 

... 



1 

... | 



2 

1 

At 

... 

4 

4 


Unaided Patlisalas 

110 

no 

45 

3 

2 

30 

10 

1 j 

i. 

1 

92 


... 

... 



IS 

Total of Government 

9 

119 

52 

• •• 

4 

30 

9 


2 

m 

15 

7 


7 



„ Aided 

104 

199 

48 

5 

4 

8 

1 


3 

09 

2 

111 

13 

124 

4 


„ Unaided 

37 

804 

71 

... 

1 

40 

ll 

2 

o 

127 

2 

55 

39 

94 

11 

70 

„ Pathsaias 

110 

no 

45 

8 

2 

SO 

10 

1 

1 

92 

• 





18 

Git and Total 

200 

732 

210 

8 


08 

81 

3 

8 

385 

19 

173 

B 

■ 

15 

68 


a. 1 Native/# Europcana, S Earns inns. 

A. 1 Native, 4 Europeans. 

t?*18 Natives, 15 Europeans, 7 Eumsians. 

d. 1 Europtyui, 2 Eurasian®, 1 Armenian. 


e. 1 Native, 2 Europeans. anil 1 Armenian. 

f. 45 Natives, 9 Eurasians. 
q. 1 Ditto, 7 ditto. 

h. 2 Europeans, Eurasians. 
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APPENDIX A. 


m 


Chota Nagporc Division. 


FROM THE REPORT OF Mk. H. WOODROW, M.A.J INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 

• PRESIDENCY CIRCLE. 

CHOTA NAGPORE DIVISION. 

The reports of the district committees of public instruction in tho Chota Nagpore division 
are so full and so interesting, that it is impossible for me to improve upon them. I therefore 
shall generiJly oonfine myself to discussing some of tho statistics which appear to me 
susceptible of lullcr consideration than has been given to them in tho reports. Prom the 
four district returjj.s I have also compiled statistics for the whole division. 

Tho Census Eepoft of Chota Nagpore shows a population of 3,825,571 in an area of 
43,901 square miles. Of this number the Tributary Mehals constitute 15,119 square miles, 
with a population of 405,980, and they are untouched by our educational operations. 

The population, classed according to creed, ago, and sex, is thus distributed. There are 
no Buddhists in Chota Naizporo, though it marches for 100 miles with Gya, the residence of 
the founder of Buddhism. In both districts tho Brahmins exterminated those who differed 
from them in religious belief. Religious persecution, as is proved both in Europe and 
Asia, may realize its object when it is thorough, — when it spares neither man nor woman, 
infant nor suckling. Short of this it fails. 



Males. i 

Females. 



Creep. 

T 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Alu»ve j Not exceeding , 

13 years. | 12 years. 

i 1 

Above 

12 years. 

Total. 

Percentage on 
total popula- 
tion. 

* 

Hindus 

513,7 46 

756,486 

428,503 

838,552 

2,507,292 

67*1 

Musalmans 

35,473 

50,990 

20.901 

55.582 

169,01*6 

4*4 

Christian* 

3,591 

4.940 

3,097 

4.260 

15,798 

*4 

Others 

233,724 

301.130 

21*1,577 

330,74 4 

1,073,475 

28*1 

Total 

810,534 

1,110,816 

66-1.053 1 

! 1,229,138 

3.825,571 

100*0 

i 

Percentage!. 



i 

| 

i 

I 

Boys and 
girls. 


Hindus 

21'2 

295 

16*7 j 

| 32*6 

37*9 


Musalmans 

21 0 

301 

160 

32*9 

37*0 


Christians 

22*7 

3V 3 

19-0 

j 27 '0 

41*7 


Others 

21 -S 

28*3 

I 191 

30*8 

40*9 


Average 

j am 

r 

V. 

29*2 

| 17.3 

322 

j 38*6 

1_ _____ 



I have shown in tho report on the Presidency division that wo might expect to find 
46 per cent, of the children betweon the ages of 6 and 12. Hence 375,605 boys and 
305,004 girls might be at school. 

The education of girls can scarcely ho said to have commenced in Chota Nagpore, as 
the number at school out ot 663,053 is only 28*2, or *04 per cont. 

There is a girls’ school at each of tho principal stations. The ono at Chaibassa was 
opened in April, and that at Hazaribaugh has not been mentioned in the statistics ; so that 
one aided sohool with 39 children at Purulia, one unaided school with 14 children at 
Ranchi, and the girls in tho missionary orphanages, and tho few more attending schools 
for boys, form tho portion of tho fomale population roeeiving instruction. The number is 
so small that its percentage on the total is insignificant. 

Musalmans, oxoopt in Chota Nagpore, Santalia, Orissa, and Patna, have more children 
than any other seotion of population. The Hindus say that a fat cow does not bear 
calves. It iB remarkable that in tho places where tho Musalmans are highest in social 
position, as in Chota Nagpore, Orissa, and Patna, their families are smaller than they are else- 
where. Hindus and Musalmans in Chota Nagporo have, almost /tho same proportion of 
ohildron, tl^ere being as many as 212 boys to 160 girls in ovory 1,000 of their number. How 
it h&ppens that there are 4 boys to every 3 girls, is a fact worthy of direct investigation. It 
seems to me that Mr. Beverley is not warranted in treating cavalierly tho objection that in 
taking the oensus some paronts have concealed the number of their daughters. Of course 
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it follows, should the supposition be true, that the number of females is greater than the 
census represents. It seems to me that such a oireumstanoo is not only possible, but probable. 
In almost all eouutrios of tho world females in number exceed malos. Though more males 
are born than females, yet so many malos die in infancy that there aro more girls of one 
year old than there aro boys of that ago. Thero are physical reasons partly explanatory 
of this fact. Tho area and population of the several districts of Ohota Nagpore, and the 
percentage of tho population of each district on the total of the division 1 , aro shown in tho 
following statement : — 


DISTRICT. 


llazarwhaiurh 

Loh&nlu.wn 

Siiufbhooin 

Maunbhoom 

Tributary Mt'hata .... 

Total 


Number of 


IVreontmm 

N umber of 
pupilN at 

Percentages 

N(|imro 

Population. 

oil total 

school on 

on total 
uutnbor of 
pupils. 

tniloa. 

population. 

31 st March 
18^ 


_ - 


£ n 

— 

7.021 

77l>75 

20*3 

t 2,323 

147 

12,''44 

1,237,123 

* 32 2 

5.133 

32*2 

4.503 

415,023 

109 

3,144 

198 

4,914 

995.570 

200 

5,271 

383 

15,419 

405,980 

10*6 



43,901 

3,825,571 

1000 

« 

1 

15,871 

1000 


We see from this that thero is one pupil at school out of every 239 of the population. 
If we followed in English money tho system of proportion usual in India, wo should say that 
there was a penny in tho pound of tlio population of Ohota Nagpore at school. From the 
column of percentages wc see tho remarkable fact that Singbhoom, tho ultima thuh of civili- 
zation, where tho system of paternal despotism still exerts its beneficial influence over an un- 
civilized but interesting community, that this remote district has at school nearly double its 
quota of pupils as measured by population. 

It is not surprising that Manbhoom, the most civilized of fclio four districts where the 
Bengali language is spoken, has one quarter more than its complement ; but it is surprising 
that Hazarihaugh is backward in its quota of scholars. Loliardugga keeps the average 
quota of a penny in the pound. 

These results show that education is sadly backward in these vast regions, but that the 
greatest advance has been made where it was least expected. 

Mr. Beverley states (see page 20G) that in tho school census tho unfortunate mistake 
occurred of interpreting the number ou the rolls to mean tlio “ number in attendance, ,J and 
as the 1st January was a close holiday, several schools were reported as having no pupils. 
This mistake with ot.hers (l not so general vitiated tho results of tho educational census. The 
census tables of occupation represent that no servants of Government aro in the Educational 
Department in Chela Nagporo. This mistake perhaps arose from educational oilioors being 
also mentioned in another table, and so they were numbered amon g (t professional ” persons. 
That table gives the following results : — 4 . • ‘ ^ 


DISTRICT. 

S» hoollIKIH 
ters. 

Pundit*. 1 Munshis. 

1 

Maul vis. 

Students. 

Trarlicni. 

i 

Abidhans. ; 

1 

Hazaribuugh 


7 i ... . 



32 

10 

i 

Lohardu$r*ra 


... | 4 


43 

40 



SiufthbhooTn 


1 ; 2 

• - ! 


28 | 

i 

Manbhoom 

... ; .... 

• 14 

2 ; 

H7 

217 


Tributary Mehals 


3 , ... . 


22 



Total 


11 1 20 

i 1 

2 

184 

807 ! 



There are no females entered either as schoolmistresses or scholars, though in Man- 
bhoom alone there are Gfl priestesses and three female gurus. 

Children were evidently entered under tlio head of “ children ” or unemployed persons, 
whether they usually attended school or not. Tlio entry of 307 teachers and S}3 pundits, 
munshis, or maul vis for tho education of I students, rIiows that tho census form was^not 
fully understood by the enumerators. Most of the teachers, and nearly all the pupils, have 
been entered under other headings than those especially intended for thorn* 
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The summary of the annual return of schools shows the following results : — 

There wore in Chota Nagpore on the 3 1st March 1878, 571 schools known to the Educa- 
tion Department, containing 15,871 pupils. At the close of the previous year there wer^ 
reported 220 schools and 5,/ 08 pupils. The increase of 851 schools and 10,168 pupils is 
duo to the Resolution of 80th September 1872. Many of the schools now mentioned were, 
however, existing last year ; but being unaided, and from paucity of Deputy Inspectors 
unvisited, thoy woro»not mentioned in tho returns. An increase of ten thousand pupils in 
one year is a result highly satisfactory, and it is duo to tho exertions of the local authorities. 
The difficulty in the present year, when tho novelty of many of those schools is worn off, 
will be to keep tho teachers in regular attendance and tho pupils in the schools. It will be 
found that the locality of tlio school must sometimes bo changed. The evanescent character 
of small indigenous schools will render adequate supervision essential. It is true that 
primary sohshirships will, in schools of some standing, so act that the pupils will insist on 
their toacliers giving them instruction, and thus will cheek unauthorized absence; but in 
schools where Wjp have no hope of winning primary scholarships, a system of regular 
inspection must bo* established to prevent absontce schoolmasters obtaining Government 
money for non-existent schools. Tho following statement shows that of the 571 schools 
17 with 958 pupils taught English, and tho rest tho vernacular In Chota Nagpore, to use 
a native mode of representing proportion, fifteen annas learn tho vernacular, and one anna 
English. The cost sanctioned by Government was in all Its. 84, SO 1-1, but only Its. 28,718 
were spent. The chief saving took place in the new pathsalas, but a portion of the money was 
due? though not paid owing to the difficulty of forwarding the money to tho teachers In a 
vast and wild country this matter of detail rises to a dillioulty of considerable dimensions. 

The sum sanctioned for tho four Government Higher schools was Its. 10,087, but only 
Its. 8,848 were drawn ; Its. 8,04 A were raised by fees from 800 scholars, or each pupil paid 
about its. 10a year. 

The 12 aided English shools received from Government Its. 2,418 out of their assigned 
grants of Its. 8,0(59, tho rest being reduced in accordance with the stipulations in the grant. 
The fees raised by them from 505 pupils wero Rs. 1,261 ; each boy paid on the average only 
Its. 2-8 a year, or one-fourth the average fee in tho Government school. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that in Chota Nagporo the Government schools undersell aided English schools. The 
aided schools raised Its. 8,698 by subscription. 

The institutions under the Berlin mission and tho Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel do a great work for their small aid, but perhaps the most interesting aided school in 
the district is that supported by tho Kaui of Pandra, who, from genuine liberality, not only 
pays the fees of tho pupils herself, but boards and clothes those who want assistance. The 
Ramghur estate, now under the management of Government, supports tho unaided schools in 
the palaco at Echak. .The thanks of His Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal have been 
given to the Maharani of Uossimbazar, whose patronage extends to schools throughout Bengal, 
The Rani of Dinugeporo, and the foundress of tho Jahnavi school in Mymensing, aro rich and 
noblo ladies, whose liberality in the cause of education is well-known ; but tho Rani llingan 
Kurnari of Pandra, in Manbhoom, though noble is not rich, and therefore her kindness to poor 
boys, and her liberality in the work of education, is the more to bo praised. I would venture 
respectfully to suggest that her good deeds be brought to tho notico of Government. 

The 20 middle wryuailar schools have 1 ,647 pubils. Tho assignment of tho Govern- 
ment and aided sehdmsls’ Rw*>,769, of which Rs. 5,870 were drawn; Rs. 988 also were 
raised by fees, and Rs. 2,887 by subscriptions. The 11 Government schools being in remote 
parts of the country, raised in fees only Rs. 560 from 1,112 pupils, and 11s. 90 from subscrip- 
tions, to meet lls. 3,907 from Government. The fees in lour middle vernacular schools under 
native managers were Rs. 428, and were paid by 215 pupils. Hence tho fees in Government 
Vernacular schools wero eight annas a head a year, and in native middle schools Rs. 1-12. 
Locality is tho cause of this remarkable ditforonce, for the vernacular schools under native 
managers are with one exception those at ihe chief stations. AVo sec that whether in English 
or in the Vernacular, thepooplo of the station are able to pay four times as high fees as those 
in the mofussil. Tho Government schools for the Vernacular have low fees, and for English 
comparatively high fees. Tho reverso is tho case with the schools under native management. 
Primary schools have become the groat work of Chota Nagpore, and it is highly satisfactory 
to find 472 such schools with 12,470 pupils. Their assignment was Rs. 18,162. Ihe old 
primary schools took up their full grants; the new schools were not able to do so, but will 
absorb the balanco and all the present year’s grants before tho 8 1 st March next. Fifty-seven 
unaided primary sohools with 512 pupils aro mentioned. 

The snlallnoss of the attendance in these unaided schools shows that they include tols for 
Sanskrit and maktabs for Porsian and Arabic. The only aided girls’ school is that under native 
management at Purulia. Tho new girls' school (unaided) Just startod at Rancln collected a 
siugularly pl&sing and ladylike group of children My satisfaction m visiting the school was 
somewhat alloyed by the sight of English bonnets and crinolines on Bongali children. I hose 
western articles of dress had never before come under my notico in the inspection of girls schools 
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Tho normal anJ practising schools under the Berlin Mission at Ranchi are mixed 
together, as the grant of Rs. 50 a month or Rs. 600 a year is given to the whole institution. 
Tho expenditure of the institution was Rs. 4,881, exclusive of maintenance. The establish- 
ment oonsists of three European Missionaries, two pundits and six native Teachers. 
Another European especially trained for the work is in charge of the boarding-house. 

In comparison with other schools this seems a large establishment, but German masters 
know their own work better than we can teach them. 

The same observations may apply to tho larger establishment in St. Xavier’s school, 
Calcutta, under tho i’riests of the Society of Jesus. The disciplos of St. Loyala have made 
education their study for three centuries, and are guided by rules formed by profound 
thinkers and skilful educationists. The staff of Government schools stands half-way between 
tho abundant establishments of tho German and Jesuit institutions, and the meagre pro? 
vision of teaching power in schools under native managers. A normal class hafvbeen started 
at llazaribaugh, and similar classes will be opened in Manbhoo*\ in the rainy 'season. Ranchi 
at present depends for gurus on the Missionary schools, and Singbhoom oj7 its large Verna- 
cular model school. Tho total expenditure in tho 510 schools supported or assisted by 
Government was Rs. 4*3,829, of which Government gave Rs. 23,713, or somewhat more than 
ono-half. The following synopsis shows those and other particulars which cannot be all 
discussed. 


Return of Schools in the Chota Nagpore Division . 

[Compiled from tho returns of tho District Committees.] . 


Description of school. 

l 

5*1 

| 

X | 

! 

© 

3f 

s 

X 

u-CO 

Government 
net >cr:int for 
the year. | 

i 


RKCKIPT8 

1 


From loci 

From Gov- 

eminent. | 

j Fees and fines 

il funds. 

Other local 
sources. 

1 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

Higher Schools. 

1 

1 


Us. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Government 

4 

300 

10,087 0 0 

8,813 2 9 

3,014 3 0 

100 0 0 

12,587 5 9 

12,587 5 9 

Aided. Native 

i i 

70 

450 0 0 

3.91 0 0 

2"1 8 0 

698 8 0 

1,230 0 O 

1,259 0 0 

Total 

5 ; 

430 

10,513 0 0 

9,170 2 0 

3,845 11 0 

798 8 0 

13,823 5 9 

13,846 5 9 

Middle English. 

j 








Aided, Nativo 

11 

435 

2,015 0 0 

2.082 10 3 

1,059 4 0 

2,999 11 0 

0,141 9 8 

6,119 13 9 

Unaided 

1 

5 

i 






Middle Vernacular. 

1 


i 

i 

1 





Government . 

14 

1,112 

4,335 0 ft 

3.900 10 7 

500 10 O 

90 A A 

4.017 4 7 

4.017 ' 7 

s Missionary 

l j 

22H 

ttftrt ft o 

OOri 0 0 


2,132 ft ft 

2.738 0 0 

2.738 0 0 

Native . 

4 ' 

215 

8”s o o 

797 0 0 

422 11 0 

614 13 ft 

1,834 8 0 

1,823 2 0 

Total . 

r 11) 1 

■ 

1,535 

5.709 0 0 

5,309 10 7 

9 S3 5 0 

2,830 13 0 

9.189 12 7 

. .. . 

9,178 7 1 

Unaided 

1 

02 

‘ 






Lower Vernacular. 

1 

' 1 








... ("Missionary 

i w! 

31s i 

334 0 0 

384 « 0 

¥ " 

384 <rs 

708 0 0 

708 0 0 

A'Ond Ixuive . . 

! t : 

255 ! 

28S 0 0 

275 0 0 

0 3 0 

41H) 12 0 

»5M2 0 0 

| 082 0 0 

Old PathsaW 

4ii i 

1.510 , 

. 2. HO ft 0 

1,821 0 0 

782 0 9 


2,000 0 9 

2.6U0 0 9 

N «;<v Pathsala 

' 410 ■ 

10.327 

| 10,011 4 0 1 

3,515 2 10 

839 14 0 

25 2 0 

4,410 3 4 

4.410 3 4 

Total 

! 17 v i 

12.170 

j 13,102 4 0 

0,028 8 10 

1,6-18 2 9 

809 14 6 

8,460 10 1 

8,400 10 l 

Unaided 

r» 1 

512 

... I 





Girls' Schools. 

j 

i 

1 







Aided .. 

! i 

! 30 

102 0 0 

148 2 3 


430 12 0 

584 14 3 

400 12 0 

Unaided ... ... 

; 1 

j 14 

... 






Normal Schools. 









Government 

1 

12 

! 1.920 0 0 

110 11 11 



110 11 11 

110 11 11 

Aided. Missionary 

1 

> 171 

1 

| OOO 0 0 

O'K) 0 0 


4,281 13 0 

4,881 13 0 

4,881 13 6 

Total 

2 

1 1W 

! 2,520 « 0 

710 11 11 


4.281 13 6 

4,992 9 A 

4,992 9 A 

C naidod 

i ' : _ « 

1 






_ . , f Government and aides! 









Total of| *. hoota 

A10 

15,131 

31,801 4 0 

23,518 14 7 

7,510 0 9 

12,103 8 0 

43,198 18 4 

48,094 10 1 

Abolished school* 




194 3 3 



194 3 8 

194 3 8 

Total ... 

* do 

15,151 

31,801 4 0 

23,713 1 10 

7,510 6 9 

12,103 8 0 

43,393 0 7 

43,238 13 8 

Total of unaided schools 

01 

720 







G&and Total 

671 

15,871 
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The amount spent by each distriot on English and Vernacular Sdhools is as follows : — 



A distribution of tho Government expenditure between English land vernacular schools 
brings out the remarkable fact that in the division of Chota Nagpore tho Government 
expenditure on vernacular instruction is Its. 12,101, and on English Ils. 11,202. I am 
not aware of this result being before attained in this or in the other divisions, except where a 
great development of pathsalas had taken place, as in Rungporo, Dinagepore, and Jessore. 
The expenditure on vernacular schools in Chota Nagpore was greatest in Lohardugga and 
Manblioom, and least in Hazaribaugh. 

Progress return . — Of the 15,871 pupils in Chota Nagpore, this return classifies 15,794 
pupils in 5(55 schools according to their attainments. The 77 pupils in six schools of 
Manbhoom are not included, not being classod. The progress return is divided into throe 
stages, and is constructed on the supposition that it takes a student of fair abilities ten years’ 
Rtudy on the average to pass the University Entrance Examination. These ten years are 
divided into three stages, or perhaps we might hotter say two-half stages of four years to a 
stage, an arrangement which makes the schools in Bengal accord in standard with schools 
in Germany. The primary stage usually occupies four years, and is divided into two sub- 
heads : one shows the number of pupils who are not so far advanced as to be able to read, 
write, and understand easy sentences in their mother-tongue. r £his takes a year or two, 
according to the regularity and ability of tho pupil and tho skill of the teacher. Tho second 
sub-head shows those who have not advanced so far as the third class of a school reading 
tho vernacular scholarship course. It is probable that those who terminate their school 
course in the priniirff^ .V, > ^ill not have a sufficient knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to be permanently useful to them throughout life. They aro in great danger 
of forgetting what they have learnt if they do not continue their studies or keep it up by 

practice. 

Tho upper stago comprises tho work in the two years below the Entrance Examination. 
The middle stage of four years occupies tho studies usual in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth years of school life. 

In the four districts of Chota Nagpore, out of 15,794 pupils there are 72 pupils in the 
upper stage, 822 hoys and 25 girls’ in tho middlo stage, and 1 1,657 boys and 21 S girls in 
the primary stage; of the last number 10,964 boys and 150 girls are still unable to read an 
easy sentence in their mother-tongue. In overy 1,000 of strength among our pupils we have 
therefore 981 boys and 16 girls; and among tho 984 boys, four only are in the upper stage, 
53 in the middlo, and 927 in the lower. Of the latter number, 637 have not mastered the 
first rudiments. These numbers show that the past yoar fyas been one in which tho 
great majority of tho pupils in our schools have commenced their education. Of the 1 6 
girls in every 1,000 of the pupils, none have reached the upper stage, two only aro in the 
middle stage, four are in the higher section of the primary stage, and ten are still in 
their alphabet. I regret that there is no account of Mrs. llowle’s girls’ school at 
Hazaribaugh. , * 

Higher and middle English schools have sometimes been spoken of as if they gave an 
education of a high standard to all their pupils ; but it is far from the fact that the majority 
of their pupils reach any high standard. Of tho 917 pupils in 16 higher and middle English 
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schools, only 70, or 7*6 .per cent., are within two years of the Entranoe standard ; while 475 
pupils, or 51 -8 per cent.* are in tho primary stage. Even in the case of the 436 pupils in the 
live higher schools, more than a third of the number are in tho primary stage. 

The higher school pupils in the primary stago contribute by their fees to pay the staff 
that is chielly occupied with tho pupils in the upper stago. The oxpedienoy of the system 
bv which the lower classes pay for the upper lias been called in question by Government, but 
it is a system hitherto universal in higher schools, whether the management has been in the 
hands of Government or of Missionaries or of Hindu gontlemen. Although high fees are a 
grievance to poor parents and ought to bo discouraged, yet tho equalization of the school fee 
has not occasioned discontent. The parents of tho boys in tho first throe classes reap the 
advantage ; and if a parent has sons in different parts of the school, he complains, not of the 
equalization of the fee, but of its magnitude. 

The progress returns from Loluirdugga do not soparate tho different classes j^school^ 

In the middle vernacular schools of I lazaribaugh, Singhboon: , and Manbhq^m, more than 
three-fourths of the pupils are in tho primary stage, and tho great majority of taemin its early 
section ; and of the 8, 683 pupils in primary schools in those three districts 15,462, or 74*3 per 
cent., are in the commencement of tho primary stago, and 2,1(11 in its latter portion ; only 39 
pupils, or 15 per cent., have reached the middle stage. 

The great Missionary schools in Ranchi eauso the returns of Lohardugga to show a 
greater development than elsewhere of pupils in the middle stage, but unfortunately the 
number of beginners in the patksalas is not shown separately. Of the three other districts, 
the pupils in Manblioom are the most advanced, and those of Singbhoom the least ; the former 
having one in every three beyond tho commencement, and the latter one in every ten. 
llazaribagh is not far behind Manblioom. Somo small margin maybe allowed for difference 
in determining what sentences are easy, and in estimating the power to read, write, and 
understand easy sentences. 

The table of social position of 15,794 pupils in 505 schools in Chota Nagpore shows 
20 pupils in the upper ranks of life, 1,700 in the middle, 13,095 in the lower, and the 
parentage of 13 has not been ascertained. Six schools, with 77 pupils, are not classed. The 
parentages of these four classes on tile total number of pupils are 2, 11*2, 8S*5, and 1. 

The upper ranks ami those whoso parentage are not known, aro insignificant in number. 
The lower classes are eight times more numerous than the ruiddlo classes. 

The number is thus contributed by the several creeds: — 


Hindus 


No. of pupil*. 

10,945 

Percentage on total 
number of pupils. 

69*5 

Mussulmans 


544 

8-5 

Christians 


1.501 

9 6 

Others 

.. 

2,8 04 

178 


Total 

15,794 



Comparing this table • with the percentage of population, wo find that the Kola and 
“ others” are not properly represented at school. They should be 28 instead of 18 per cent. 

Tho Mussulman pupils are slightly below, and the Hindu pupils slightly above, their 
comparative weight in the population. The Christian children aro^jj.i^away in excess of 
their proportion, in fact nearly one-tenth part of the whole Christian population is under 
instruction, while only one in three hundred of the Mussulman population is at school. 

The pupils of the upper ranks aro without a single exception Hindus. Eleven of the 
26 are in Lohardugga, eight in Manbhum, five in llazaribagh in the Government Verna- 
cular schools, and two in Singbhum. Twelve of tlieso members of the aristocracy aro found 
iu the English schools, seven in the schools of Lohardugga, which are massed together, five in 
the middle vernacular schools of llazaribagh, and two in tho pathsalas of Manuhoom. The 
middle classes send 1,760 pupils, of whom 1,553 Hindus, 92 Mussulmans, 89 Christians, and 
26 Kols, and others. I am somewhat surprised to find 50 Christians of tho middle ranks of 
society in the German Missionary school at Chaibassa. 1 think that there is something 
incorrect in this estimation. 

The four districts share the middle classes as follows: — llazaribagh 422, Lohardugga 
390, Singbhoom 166, and Manblioom 7S2. The strong Bengali element in Manbhoom is 
seen in the number of people of tho middle class, for Bengali parents of the middle class of 
society, if they possibly can, will send their children to school. 

The middle class pupils are contributed by the several creeds in their shares : — 


Hindus 

Mussulmans 

Christians 

Others 


No. of pupils. 

Percentage. 

1,558 

88-2 

92 

52* 

89 

5-1 

26 , 

1-5 ' 



Chota Nagpore Division. 

• 

Comparing these percentages with those of the population, wo see that Mussulmans of the 
middle class have more ohildren at sohool than their proportion of the creed in tho total 
population. This is oontrary to tho experience in Jossore, but is one more instance of »the 
singular difference that exists between the Mussulmans in Behar and those in lower Bengal. 
The lower class at sohool number 13,995, and aro thus contributed ° 


• 


Number of 
pupils. 

Porcwitfttfu on 
nurntar of 
lowor class. 

Hindus 

... 

9,365 

66-9 

Mussulmans ... 

... 

450 

3-2 

Christians 

» • • ... 

1,102 

100 

Others 

... 

2,778 

19-9 

\ * 

Total 

... 13,995 

100-0 


The Christian portion of the pupils in the lower ranks of society is far above their 
relative weight in the population. The Hindus are in school exactly as they are out. of 
school. The Mussulmans fall somewhat below their duo number, and tlio Kols very much 
below. 

The lowor classes are contributed by tho several districts as follows : — 


• 



Number of 
pupils. 

Purnuntafre. 

Hazarihagh 

• 

. • . 

1,896 

13 5 

Lohardugga . . . 

... 


4,7 20 

33 8 

Singbhoom 

. . . 

. • • 

2,976 

21-3 

Manbhoom 


... 

4,103 

31-4 



Total 

... 13,995 

1000 


It must he carefully borne in mind that those percentages have reference to the number 
of pupils, and not to population. 

The five higher English schools are attended by seven pupils from the higher ranks, 291 
from the middle, and 138 from the lower. 'The Ranchi school has 51 out of its 125 pupils 
from tho lower ranks, and the Pandra aided sohool in Manbhoom has 30 out of 70. The 
11 middlo English schools have tSl pupils, of whom live aro from the upper ranks, 221 from 
the middlo, and 255 from tho lowor. The lower classes resort to the middle schools more 
than to the higher schools, because tho average fee in the lower is only one-lourth part of 
that exacted in the latter. The total number learning English are 1 2 from the upper ranks, 
512 from the middle, and 393 from tho lower. Honoo English instruction, though not greatly 
carod for, is sought nearly as much by tho lower class as by the middle. 

In tho' middle vernacular schools containing 1,120 pupils, there were iive from the upper 
ranks, 203 from tho middle, and 852 from the lower. It is evident that in these schools 
there is a great devel^p^^i of the lower classes, and as the average fees are not much loss 
than in English aided sclioolS^it is probable that the schools are more conveniently situated 
for their attendance. 

The primary schools are, as they ought to be, the schools of the lower classes. There 
were in them 8,083 pupils; of whom two were of the upper classes, 034 or seven per cout. 
of the middle, and 8,047 or 93 per cent, of tho lower class. 
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HAZARI BAGEL 

The district report of the progress of general education in Hazaribagh ojiens with this 
encouraging intelligence, that on the 31st March 1873 there were 90 schools in the district 
attended by 2,323 pupils, against 13 schools and 618 pupils on the same date in 1872. 
The increase of 77 schools and 1,705 pupils was duo to the pathsalas established under the 
Government orders of the 80th September 1872. The ten higher and middle class schools 
of the district contained exactly the same total number of pupils (529) as in the year before. 
Hence pupils in the primary vernacular schools assisted by Government have risen from 
89 to 1,794. 

The Committee go on to remark that primary schools are the real wants of the district, 
as it is in too backward a state to avail itself of the advantage of highgp and middle 
class schools. V # f % 

Mr. Beverley in his census report states that the population of Hazarilj^h is 771,875 to 
an area of 7,021 square miles, lie also gives the following information tfbout age, sex, and 
creed. There are no Buddhists in Chota Nagpore. 



Mai.es. 

Females. 

Total. 

Creed. 

Not oxrocditiR , 
12 years. | 

Above 

12 years. 

Not exroodinK 
12 years. 

Above 

12 years.* 

Males. 

■ 

■ 

Females. 

Hindus 

137.245 

195.612 

97,407 

217.727 

332,857 

315,134 

Mussulmans 

15,326 

22,154 

10,813 

24,045 

37.480 

34,858 

Christians 

126 

1,126 

130 

189 

1,25* 

319 

Others... 

10,593 

14,856 

8.941 

15,578 

25,45 * 1 

24,519 

Total 

163.295 

233,750 

117.291 

257,539 

397.045 

374,830 






771.875 


1 

! Percentage on each Sertion of the population. 

Percentage on total population. 

Hindus 

21*2 

302 

| 150 

330 : 

83*9 

Mussulmans 

i 21 - 

300 

15*0 

33*2 


0*4 

Christians 

HO 

i 

i 7, ‘ 

; m 

12*0 


*2 

Others 

: 2i-2 

! 297 

j 17-9 

1 

31*2 


6*5 

General Perron taw* 

i 

21 2 

1 30-2 

! 16-2 

3.1* 

100*0 

« 

Children form 36*1 per rout, of the popuhition. 

i 




Hindus and Mussulmans have exactly the same proportion o f chil dren, having as many 
as 212 boys to 1 50 girls in every l.OnOof their number. II^^’fT'Bapp^nB that there 4 boys 
to every 3 girls, is a fact, if indeed it be a fact, worthy of direct investigation. 

The singular excess among Christians of adult malos over females is due to the presence 
at Ilazaribagh of a Europeau regiment, and of a penitentiary for European prisoners. 
Hazaribagh shows the smallest percentage of children among the five districts of the Chota 
Nagpore division. Though it is 2 2 per cent, bolow the average for the whole division of 
Chota Nagpore, it is 2 0 per cent, above the average for Bengal, and 7 por cent, above the 
average for England. 

Out of 163,295 boys under 12 years of age, wo might have 46 por cent., or 75,097 at 
school. There were reported on the 31st March to be at school 2,322 boys and one girl, 
or 3 per cent, of the population under 12 years of age. The girls 1 school supported by 
Mrs. Bowles has been omitted from notice. As the average ago of the pupils in the Govern- 
ment higher schools is 1 1*71 years, in the old pathsalas 10*4 years, and in the new 10 years, 
it is clear that some of the pupils are more than 12 years of age, and that consequently the 
number at school is less than 3 por cent, of tho number that ought to bo there. Deplorably 
small as this proportion is, it is more than double the number at school last year, even when 
the 605 pupils of pathsalas then unaided are included. 

Of the 2,3£3 pupils, 210 learn English, 6o Bengali, 256 Hindustani, 12 Sanscrit, 45 
Persian, 9 Santali, and 1,976 Hindi. Sanscrit, Persian, and Santali, are taught only in 
unaided schools. The total expense to Government of education in Hazaribagh was* lis. 5,413, 
of which sum lis. 1,956 were spent on the Government English school, and Rs. 524 on*four 
aided middle English schools. The total sum spent by Government on English education 
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was therefore Rs. 2,480. All who learn English are also taught a vernacular language. The 
sum spent on vernacular instruction was only Us. 2,033, but this arose from the majority 
of the primary schools having been opened but a month or two before the close of the year. 

Arrangements have been made for taking up the whole of the Government grant this 
year, tnd more will be required. 

The sum raised in English schools to meet the Government contribution was Rs. 975-8-3 
by fees, and Rs. 1,439-10-9 by subscriptions. Though the contributions in aided English 
schools, as reported, are three times as much as the Government aid^et this apparent 
liberality is not incompatible with a precarious existence, for the schools aepend ohiefly on 
the exertions of the local authorities, and these authorities change owing to transfer, promo- 
sion, or sickness. The local contribution in the oase of vernaoular sohools is painfully small, 
only one-third dt the Government subsidy. This shews that under the rule now abolished, 
exacting, fr om the people by voluntary contributions as much as was given by the State, 
could not result in success/* It was not fair to the cause of education to put such a rule in 
the front of tho> grant-in-aid system, as it effectually prevented that system from success in 
primary instr&ctidn. * Sir George Campbell’s new system is not burdened with this oppres- 
sive rule. It will require considerable tact in getting the people to give any substantial 
portion of the expense of the school. The fullest advantage must bo taken of their custom 
to give their teaoner’s food and clothing ; money payments will be difficult to obtain. 

The Hazaribagh report consists of the usual statistical forms and of — 

(1) The report of the Distriot Committee on the state of education of the schools of 

the whole district. 

(2) The report of the District Committee on the Government higher school. 

(3) The report of the Deputy Inspector on the state of education. 

(4) The report of the head-master on the Government higher school. 

The four reports taken together give a complete picture of the state of education in 
Hazaribagh district, and I regret I cannot quote them in extonso ; but their bulk, as well as the 
expediency of avoiding appendices, prevent me from so doing They also enter into detailed 
accounts of each aided sohool, which, though locally interesting, are out of place in this report. 
Extracts from the general report of the District Committee, and from the report of the 
Deputy Inspector, are here appended. 

The Distriot Committee in several places so refer to the report of the Deputy Inspector 
that it is difficult to separate the two. At the end they especially call attention to the 
“ ability and energy with whioh Babu Biresvar Chakravarti, Deputy Inspector, has devoted 
himself to the work of establishing pathsalas, and to the very full and interesting report on 
education whioh he has submitted.’’ 

The Committee also draw attention to the distinguished success of Babu Mati Lai 
Mitra, the head-master of the Government higher school, in preparing students for the 
Entrance Examination, and recommend an increase of salary both to him and to the pundit. 
The seoond and third masters meet with censure from tho District Committee, and have been 
given to understand that, unless improvement in their respective classes takes place, degra- 
dation or dismissal will ensue. 


Extract from the District Education Report , Uazaribagh. 

The Committee is of opinion that the progress made during tho year under report has 
been satisfactory. There has been an increase both in the number of schools and students. 
On the 31st March last there were 90 schools in the district, attended by 2,323 pupils, against 
13 schools and 618 pupils in 1871-72. “ This increase in the number of institutions and 
soholars is entirely due to the establishment of 76 pathsalas and one guru training school 
towards the dose of the year under the Government Resolution of 30th September 1872 ; 
there being no increase either in tho number or strength in higher or middle olass sohools. 

This in the opinion of the Committee, shews that these lower schools are the real wants 
of this distriot, which is too baokward as yet to avail itself of the advantages offered by higher 


or middle olass sohools. ... . , . . 

Although it soarcely enters into a review of the past year, the Committeo trusts that m a 
very short time the whole of the allotment made to this distriot under Government orders of 
the 80th September 1872 will have been portioned out m the establishment of pathsalas 
independently Qf the amount separately placed by Government at the disposal of 
Dr Tamnleton of the Free Ch ur ch Mission at P achumba. 

’ Out of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 11,327-3-10, Rs 5,069-4-9 were contributed 
from local sources, and is due mainly to the large increase of Rs. 1,410 in fees and subsenp- 
tions over the amount shewn last year under similar heads, • _ -w-v ± T ^ 

ThrOommittee would draw your attention to the remark made by the Deputy Inspector 
regarding the attendance of the Mahomedans. - Small m is the number of such soholars it is 
found thatfit bears a triflingly higher proportion to the school-going Hindu population 
than thTuumber of Mahomidans bears to the total number of Hindus as gmA m the late 
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census. But when it is* borne in mind that less than 10 per cent, of the population is 
reoeiving education of even the lowest description, the Committee feels that there is little 
ground for satisfaction except in the hopes for amendment in the future. Muoh difficulty is 
at present felt through the want of competent Mahomedan teaohers, but the Committee trusts 
to remove this gradually by seouring tho services of more Mahomedan teachdta for 
muktabs , and encouraging them tfo go through a oourse of training in the training 
classes opened in the Hazoribagh zillah school. The average daily 4 attendance in the 
pathsalas already opened has been very fair during the past year. As it would be 
impossible to keep the schools opened during the sowing season and harvest, the Com- 
mittee has determined to allow two vacations, — one from 1st July to 15th August, and 
the other during the last two weeks of November. During the long vacation such gurus as 
require training will come to head-masters for instructions, and will join the training class. 
The report of tne Deputy Inspector shews that the state of the middle class sohpelft is not a 
subject of congratulation, and the absence of all female education id most markedr This is owing 
not so much to any deficiency or inability in the instructional or inspeotiijg/agenoy, but to 
an apparent utter want of taste for any education whatever in the people themselves. It is 
true that the schools which exist have progressed favorably, as will be seen from the results of 
the minor and vernacular scholarship examinations held in December last ; but no new 
schools have been opened. 

Some further good will be obtained whon more Sub -Inspectors are allotted to the dis- 
trict. At present there is only one sub-deputy, and he has been appointed by the Committee 
rather ultra vires. 

The Commissioner, before the close of the year, objected to the appointment of this man, 
who is ignorant of English, and there has, since the close of the year, been some 
correspondence on the subject. This district requires at least two sub-deputies besides the 
Deputy Inspector. The Committee would be glad to retain the services of the 
Sub-Inspector who has been temporarily appointed, and to avail themselves of any nomina- 
tion the Inspector may make when he forwards an application to the Commissioner for the 
sanction of Government to a second. 

The Committee believe that it is the wish of Government to enoourage the spread of 
the knowledge of surveying, and would especially recommend to notioe the want which is 
felt, and which is brought forward by the Deputy-Inspector in his paragraph 10. 

The opening of the guru training school is a measure which the Committee has every 
confidence will result most beneficially for the district. There wore 12 pupil teaohers on 
the rolls on 31st March, and five others have already been sent out to take charge of 
schools. A full report regarding this will be found in the Deputy Inspector’s report. 

The subject of grants-in-aid has occupied the attention of the Committee, and a separate 
letter will be forwarded through tho Commissioner for the sanction of Government to two 
or three grants-in-aid, the applications for which have been held back of late owing to 
uncertainty whether any allotment had been mado by Government to this district. The 
picture, however, by the Deputy lnspoctor of the fate of such aided schools in the past is not 
encouraging to the Committee in making appplications for fresh grants. 

Zillah School, JBLazakibagh. — This school was established in 1865, and is the only 
highor class English school in tho district. Owing to the general backwardness of the district 
in an educational point of view, it has not as yet acquired the st reng th of number or the 
efficiency that similar schools generally show in more advance&i'tffstncts^ 

From the following table it will be seen that the school is gradually increasing in 
number and in solf-support, and in paragraph 5 it will appear that It is not baokward in 
efficiency when compared with other districts of this division : — 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 


Receipts. 



From 

Government. 

Fees and 
fines. 

Expenditure. 

Average daily 
attendance. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


2.472 0 0 

704 U 8 

8.176 11 a 

40 

2,001 0 0 

707 8 0 

2,798 8 0 

52 

1.0S6 16 2 

| 

819 12 0 

2,775 11 8 

60 


The above tabular statement shews an inorease in the number of students during • the 

I last year of about 16 per cent., and that the cost to Government of eduoating edoh pupil is 
ess by 7 annas per head than during 1871-72. 
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In the oourse of the last three years the Government allowance has gradually decreased, 
the receipts from other sources have increased, and the number of scholars also has increased. 
That increase has been slight, but the Committee has a strong belief that the Besolution of 
30th September 1872, when fully acted upon, will give, as it nas to a certain extent already 
given? a fresh impetus to the progress of all education in this district. The pathsalas that 
are now being established cannot but create in time a taste for higher education among the 
zemindars and other wealthy people of the district, and thereby add strength to the zillah 
school. At present the higher and wealthier classes of the people do not seem to care for 
any education, whatever be the standard. * 

But it may be fairly hoped that when they see that the masses are willing to be taught 
and to learn, and that education is spreading among them, and that they are acquiring the 
nower to know their rights and privileges, and not at all willing to be played upon by the 
zemindars and the wealthier classes, these latter classes themselves, however reluctantly, 
cannot but el ftke off their < apathy and be up and doing in educating their children from 
motives of policy and self-interest, if not for higher and nobler ends. 

The Committee has also great pleasure in bringing to your notice the success of the 
pupils of this school at the last Entrance Examination. There were 10 candidates sent up, all 
of whom passed, and the 7 junior scholarships allotted for Chota Nagpore were all oarried 
off by the boys of this school. This is very creditable to the head-master and pundit, for an 
increase of pay to each of whom the Deputy Commissioner has separately, at the request of 
the Committee, made an application. * 

The Committee hap had occasion to censure the second and third masters, who have boon 
unfavorably reported by the head-master. Similar remarks wore made regarding these 
masters in 1871-72 by the late Deputy Commissioner. 

These men have now been made fully to understand that if the classes under their 
charge are found next year to be as ignorant as heretofore, they will be removed from their 
posts as masters, or degraded. The following tabular statement will shew the amount and 
distribution of the funds of the school during the past year : — 

Bs. A. P. 

Net Government grant . . • . . . . . 2,616 0 0 

' From local sources . . . . . . . . . . 819 12 0 

Total . . . . . . . . . . 3,435 J 2 0 

Expenditure .. .. .. . . . . 2,775 11 2 

Balance in favour of the school on 31st March 1873 ... 660 0 10 

Return of Schools in the District of Hazaribagh . Compiled from the return of the 

District Committee. * 




1 


RECEIPTS 





If 

1 . 


From Local Funds. 




Description op School: 

•ss 

I 

From Go- 
vernment. 

Fees and Other local 

Total. 

Expenditure. 



t* _ 

J* 


flues. sources. 




Higher School e. 


Be. 

fts. A. p.i 

Ra. A. P. Rb. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Government 


2,616 

1,955 15 2] 

819 12 0 

2,775 11 2 

2,775 11 2 


Middle English. 








Aided .. 

170 

864 

624 0 Oj 

175 IS 0j 1,489 10 9j 

2,189 7 9 

2,169 7 0 

12 

Unaided 

87 





5 

Middle Vernacular. 








Government ... 

208 

1,140 

1,090 2 0| 

251 8 0 90 0 0 

1,481 10 0 

1,431 10 0 


Lower Vernacular. 








P&thaalu, old . . . 

127 

240 

280 0 0| 

114 13 0| 

844 18 0 

844 13 0 

4 

Pnthaelaa, new 

1,002 

8,186 

002 6 Oj 

175 0 6| 4 9 0| 

781 14 6 

781 14 6 

72 

Unaided 

88 






88 

A formed Schools. 








Government 

Unaided 


1,020 

110 11 11 


110 11 11 

110 11 11 


Total of Government and aided ... 

2,188 

0,966 

4,513 8 lj 

1,586 1% 6j 1,584 2t 9| 

7,634 4 4 

7,614 8 7 

14 

Total of uneide^aohoole 

140 





• , v Grand Total 

90 2,823 

9,066 

4,513 8 1 

1,586 14 6] 1,584 2 9| 

7,684 4 4 

7,614 8 7 

148 


No returns from unaided ttohoola. 


t 
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LOHAKDAGA. 

The great fact of the year is the establishment under the orders of 30th September 
1872, of 152 sohools with 3,222 pupils on the 31st Maroh 1873. The number of pupils in 
schools of all kinds are reported as 5,433. Last year the number reported was 1,059, but 
the statistics of last year did not include several unaided pathsalas, .Giving every allowance 
for this fact, there is still undoubtedly a vast and most satisfactory increase. As the estab- 
lishment of the primary sohools is due to the looal authorities, I leave the Secretary of the 
District Committee, Mr. Oliphant, c.s , to describe this great sucoess. Having established 
the sohools, the difficult task remains of making them efficient; and I would respectfully 
submit to Government that the subordinate inspecting staff must be largely increased, 
otherwise schools will exist only in name, tho money of Government may be frittered away, 
and the great work now commenced will fail in attaining its full development. The state 
of education in Lohardaga has been so fully described in the Distriot Oonynittee’s Beport, 
that 1 have but little to add. The statistical tables, however, afford* scope for further 
discussion, and to them I shall chiefly confine my observations. . 

I preface my remarks by a few facts* gathered from the census returns. We see from 
them that there are iu Lohardaga 273,936 boys under the age of 12 years, of whom (say) 
5 in every 12 might bo at school. Wo should thus have 114,140 under 12 years, but of 
a school-going age, and wo really have in all ^6, 133 at Bchool. Their average age being 
over 10 years, a considerable number of them must ho over 12 years of age. Moreover, 
as one of these numbers is limited to 12 years, and the other is not so limited, it is impos- 
sible to determine with accuracy tho proportion of pupils at school to pupils of a school- 
going age. The above figures, however, . show that the number of boys at sohool is not 5 
per cent, of the number of boys who might be at sohool. 

According to tho census report the distriot of Lohardaga contained, in an area of 
12,044 square miles, a popolation of 1,237,123, who were thus divided : — 



Males. 

Females. 


CilEEDS. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 12 

jears. 

Above 12 
years. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 
years. 

Total. 

Hindus 

161,280 

213,682 

131,228 

235,853 

741,052 

Musalmans 

12,487 

16,724 

10,092 

18,908 

58,211 

Christians 

3,152 

8,375 

2,601 

3,653 

12,781 

Others 

97,008 

113,931 

81,443 

131,707 

424,170 

< 

# Total of the four classes 

273,936 

317,612 

225,364 

890,211 

1,237,123 

Percentage on the population of each crcod 


^ 



Percentage on 
total population 

Hindus 

2(t7 

28*8 

17*7 

31*6 

60*0 

Musalmans 

21*5 

28*7 

17*3 

32*5 

47 

Christiana 

247 

28*4 

20*4 

28*0 

1*0 

Others 

22*9 

26*0 

10*2 

31*0 

34*3 

Total 

22*2 

28*1 

182 

81*5 

100*0, 


The Christians have 4*51 per cent, of their number under the age of 12 years, while 
the Musalmans, whose families in this district are the smallest, have 38*8 per oent. Musalmdns, 
exoept in Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and Patna, have larger families than Hindus. 

Taking all creeds Lohardaga has 40*4 per cent, of its population under 12 years of 
age. The excess of Christian children above the average of otbpr creeds is partly due to 
the large orphanages supported by the Berlin Curatorium and by the Sooiety for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. The Presidency Division, with Calcutta, has only 30*8 per cent, of 
its population children, or in every 1,000 of the population Lohardaga has 96 more children 
than the Presidency division. In fact Lohardaga, with its tributary mehals and Santhal 
Parganas, is the most protfio portion of Lower Bengal. 

Mr. Beverley states that the proportion of children under 12 years of agb in Great 
Britain is 29*4 per cent., so that Lohardaga has in every thousand of its population jI 10 
more children than England. 
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■ It is not easy to say whether this result ooours by the comparatively shorter life of 
adults or by the greater number of children bom. 

In England there.are 6*32 people to a houso, and in Lohardaga 5'1, as the children 
of the working class usually reside with their parents. If children were more numerous here 
than in England, we should probably find more people to a house, whioh is not the case. 
This consideration seems to Bhow that adult life is not so- good as in England. . 

Though Christians form but one per cent, of the population, they contribute, as we shall 
see from the table of creed, 26*6 per cent, of the pupils at schools. The Musalmans send 
to school almost as great a quota of their number as the Hindus do, for while in the census 
they form 4'7 of the population, in our. schools they form 3 per cent, of the pupils ; while 
Hindus with similar percentages are 60 and 03. The olass least influenced by education 
are, as might be expeoted, the Kols. 

Ranchi Government School . — The report of tho Ranchi Government school forwarded 
by the distriofc oemmittee *is more favorable than I should have myself been inclined 
to give from ntiy inspection in April last. In my opinion the late head- master, who 
was constantly engaged in numerous occupations except those which ho wa 3 paid to 
discharge, allowed the school to fall into a low state. This was shown by its ill success at 
the last Entrance Examination. The present head-master, 13abu Gopal Chandra Saha, m.a., 
is successfully exerting himself to place the school on its former footing. He has won, Bince 
his arrival in November last, the confidence of the district committee. The causes which 
retard the progress of the school are the insufficient staff of English masters and the apathy 
of the parents of pupils. They do not appreciate fully the advantages of a good education, 
and allow the children to idle away their time at home. 

The study of Sanskrit has been given up, and all the 126 pupils now take up Hindi. 

The Government grant by the resolution of 24th May 1873 was reduced from Rs. 2,880 
to Rs. 2,400, but the total cost of the school for the year ending 31st March 1873 was 
Rs. 3,674, out of which Rs. 2,505 was paid by Government, and the rest, except Rs. 100, 
was raised by fees. The oost to Government of each pupil was Rs. 18-9 annually. The 
s um is less than that at Hazoribagh, Purulia, and Chaibassa. 

The average age of the pupils was 13 J years, somewhat an old ago, and suggestive of 
the fact that there are young men in the lower classes. 

The three Government middle vernacular schools contain 148 boys, having increased 
by 23 pupils during the year. One of the pupils from Bundu won a vernacular scholarship, 
but he declined to leave his home, as his father was old and could not spare his services. 
Such filial piety is gratifying, but if the country of tho aboriginal Tamarians is ever to be 
enlightened,, its pupils must leave their homes for higher instruction than the plateau of 
Bundu and Tamar can afford. The cost to Government of each boy yearly in these schools 
is Rs. 7-13-1. 

At Ranchi there are two large mission boarding schools, in which boys from Christian 
villages receive their education. The best of the lads aro trained as teachers, or catechists, 
so that the objeot of the two institutions is much the same. The department for 
training teaohers holds a more important position in the Berlin institution than in 
the English institution. In the Berlin institution Greek is taught to the students so 
far as to enable them to read and understand the Greek Testament, and the Missionaries hope 
to be able eventually,^ introduce Hebrew. I regret that the report of the Borlin Mission- 
aries of their great efruoatioL'l work has not yet reached me* (July 23rd) . It appears from 
the broad sheet that they had in their normal and practising schools 174 pupus, of whom 
21 studied En g lish , 5 Greek, and all Hindi. The yearly grant-in-aid is Rs. 6U0 only, and 
the oost of eaoh pupil yearly is therefore Rs. 3-7-6 to Government, though the total cost is 
Rs. 28-0-9. The departure from India of the Rev. C. Hceborlin owing to 111 health 
has been a loss not only to this institution, but to tho cause of education generally in the 
district. 

The normal school pupils have this year been reduced in number, os teachers cannot 
be trained so fast as new schools can be opened. 

The oost to Government, of the 348 boys in the. Berlin mofussil schools was Rs. 386, or 
Re. 1-1-8 per head yearly. 

That Kols, who at the time of Rama were counted as monkeys, and now in Hindu 
stand far lower in sanotity, should be the only race among all the nations and 
languages of India to study anoient Greek, is a remarkable fact. , The Christian Hols are 
entirely at one with their unconverted brethren on the great land question ; they are free 
from the abject fear of ghosts whioh torment the others ; and having received education 
from the Missionaries, are now gradually taking the lead in their respective villages. Agra- 
rian questions are likely to become as difficult in Bengal as thoy wero in anoient Rome or 
ore now in Ireland. • * 

On- the 18th April lost, the day of my inspection of the Ranchi institution under the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, there were 130 boys and 70 girls present, out of 


* llecoived on tbs 34th July.* 
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153 boys and 75 girls. 9 Out of them 48 were pupils and the rest boarders. The races of 
the ohildren are these — 

112 Oraons. 

67 Mandaris. 

43 Lohars. 

i 2 Santhals. 

4 Musalmans. * 

Total.. 228 


All except 9 were Christians. The several classes of the school were well graduated 
from the very commencement up to the highest class. The first class read fluently and 
translated fairly into Hindi an ordinary English narrative. In arithmetic they could do the 
Rulo-of-Three, but had not been practised in the native way »’of estimating areas. They 
knew some geography, but did not so thoroughly understand a map as toifind the distance 
betwoen places by means of the distances between parallels of latitude^ They are not at 
present taught drawing and surveying. The ohildren are very fond of games, which are 
almost as good as gymnastics for physical development, and are as a pastime even more 
agreeable. The presence of Lohars among the pupils leads me to remark on the excellence 
of the workmanship of the aboriginal Lohars (iron- workers). I saw at SilU on the 
Subarnarikha an intelligent but jungly-looking Lohar at work on a matchlock gun. He had 
bored out the barrel and was fitting in the spring of the look. He would sell the gun when 
finished for ten rupees. I am sure that Mr. Fouraores of the Deliri work-shops would be 
happy to give employment to some of the Lohars of the mission schools. I recommended 
the Missionaries to send pupils there. Just now, however, there is work enough at the 


English mission in building the church, &c., to find employment for the boys who have any 
skill in wood and iron work. The mission schools are full, and vacancies have now to be 
made by sending away the elder children to work in their villages. The English mission 
has an industrial school of 12 pupils, and an evening school of from 50 to 60 people who are 
at work in the day. 

The Anglican Missionaries have for many years lamented the want of suooess in their 
village schools. They ascribo it to two causes, — (1) the want of inspecting sohool-masters ; 
(2) the want of better-trained teachers. These wants they have attempted to supply. 

It may not be unimportant to observe that the experience of the Missionaries Bhows 
that village schools without frequent inspection and without trained teachers are not success- 
ful . This caution it will be well if Magistrates and those in charge of primary schools 
steadily bear in mind. 

The Missionaries notice that night schools are flourishing in a considerable number of 
places. The Lords of the Council on education in Great Britain give more favorable terms 
to night schools than to day schools. They are pre-eminently the schools of the laboring 
classes, and as such merit special help in Bengal as much as in England. The Missionaries 
complain that “ want of oil or lighting is very often pleaded as an excuse for the irregularity 
or non-existence of a night school.” I speak from knowledge of the question when I say 
that is a real, and indeed the chief, obstacle to the establishment of night sehools. The 
Missionaries find that it is necesary to closo the village sohools at the time when the labour 
of the children is required by their paronts. This fact is rqpjgBEzeJ^as all-important in 
America, and in some Northern States common schools are open only half the year, as 
during the other half the labour of the children is required by their parents. 

The progress report of the schools shows, aB might be expected, a vast number of pupils 
in the very commencement of their education : — 


Iowjb Stas*. 

Or generally the first four years 
of school life. 


Percentage 


Uppkb Staqb. * 

Middle Staob. 

Or generally the 9th 
and 10th years. 

Or generally the 
6th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th years. 

14 

* 240 


26 

14 

265 

*26 

4 * 

4*26 


2nd, 8rd, and 
4th years. 


1st year. 


In every 1,000 children 600 are learning their ABO, and 365 have got a little beyrtuL' 
so that 955 are in the commencement of school life. Of the 46 who got beyond 1 this state 
not quite 3 got within two years of the Eutranoe Examina tion. * 
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There must be a beginning to every great scheme, and the above result, though it 
shows how much has to be done, contains nothing disoouraging. 

Out of the 2,717 Hindu pupils, 680 in Palamow are not classed There are among the 
remainder 210 Bengalis, 535 Beharis, 31 TJriyas, 1 Assamis, 1,255 Nagpurians, and 3 
Madrasis. In the table of raoe the small number of Hindus above the Navashakh castes is 
a remarkable feature in the statement. Of the 158 Muhammadan pupils, 49 in Palamow 
are unbiassed, and of the rest 35 are Shias and 74 Sunis. Their races are as follows : — Ninety- 
five Beharis, 7 Nagpurians, and 3 Madrasis. The Madrasis are brought by the Madras 
Begiment at Dorunda near Banohi. It is worthy of notice that 72 per cent, of the 
Musaknan pupils belong to the middle ranks of society, or to the well-to-do classes. In these 
ranks the Hindus have only 12 per cent, of their body, tho Christians 2& per cent., and the 
others lees than 2 per cent. We see therefore that in Lohardaga the Musalinans possess 
the rank and position of their creed in Behar, and are a different race from the Musalmans 
of Jessore. Ofthe 1,367 Christian pupils, all but one are Protestants. As regards race, 
85 are Behans, 1,308 Kola, 2 Santhals, 8 Nagpurians, 2 Pathans, and 10 are of race 
unknown ; one is a Bengali, and one a Madrasi. 

Of the 891 pupils of other creeds, 4 are Beharis, 520 Kols, and 365 Nagpurians, 
one is a Magh, ana one is of unknown parentage. Tho Kols number 1,828, of whom 1,308 
are Christians. It may be observed that the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur, who rejeot the 
term Kol, but are neither Hindus, Musalmans, nor Christians, amount to 365. 

Of the 269 teachers in 235 schools, there are 159 Hindus, 38 Musalmans, 78 Christians, 
and 2 “ others. ” The influence of the Berlin School is seen in the number of Christian 
teachers. There are only 2 unconverted Kol teachers. 

Ofthe 269 teachers 63 are unolassed. As to race, 4 are Bengalis, 134 Beharis, 2 TJriyas, 
3 Assamis, 49 Kols, 13 Nagpurians, and one is a European. The missionaries apparently do 
not consider teaching their ohief work, or there would be moro than one European entered 
as under the head of teachers. The returns shew that there ore on the average 23 pupils 
in eaoh school and 19 pupilB under eaoh master. 

At Banohi there is a girls’ school latoly established for the instruction in Bengali of the 
daughters of the chief native Hindu employes of the station. The managers have not asked 
for aid. The inspection of this school forcibly reminded me that experienced officers may 
meet with startling novelties. The house and all its arrangements were scrupulously neat, 
four little girls wore bonnets and two had crinolines, not aware that exuberance of dress had 

S me out of fashion. Banohi is a remarkable place. Wild aborigines learn Greek and 
engali girls wear crinolines. 

I was muoh pleased with the school at Palamow, which is one sign of the results of 
Mr. Forbes’s administration of this large Government estate. Government in Palamow 
exercises the functions both of Government and of zemindar. When Government adminis- 
ters the estates of minors or property in Chancery, it usually oxpects tho estates to contribute 
for a school. Just so in Palamow it would not bo improper to expect that tho grant-in-aid 
now given by Government as Government, should be supplemented by a contribution by 
Government as zemindar.* It would be a good example to the neighbouring chieftains if 
Government took up the sohool at Palamow and made it a Government school, for its obliga- 
tions are more oogent at Palamow than at Ranchi. Mr. Forbes, the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, is anxious to have S ' school for teaching forestry, agriculture, and farriery. The 
valuable forests of sftl and other trees in his jurisdiction demand his caro for their preservation 
from wanton injury ; the hundreds of miles of up-land waste lands require special knowledge 
for devising the best means for their clearance and cultivation, while the lamentable loss of 
oxen by the cattle plague, and the general deterioration in the breed, call for skill in 
farriery. The loss of cattle in Palamow has rendered the supply insufficient for the demands 
of cultivation and of trade, and the cultivator, being poorer than the morohant, cannot pay 
the price now required for cattle, and in consequence cannot cultivate the full oxtent of his 
bleared land. I would respectfully plead for a grant of Bs. 125 a month for a good Govern- 
ment sohool at Palamow, and for a grant of Bs. 50 towards the establishment of a guru 
teaming sohool, and a grant-in-aid-sufficient to pay for the servioes of a oow-dootor, the 
expenses of stipends for the doss of pupil-cow-doctors, of travelling allowances, of house 
«iwoT"fnndn.tioTi l &o., being defrayed by the people. It is desirable to begiu in an economical 
manner, and with a given scale of expenditure, but intelligent cow-doctors on small salaries 
are a desider atum. As long as Mr. Forbes is at Palamow there would be every prospect of 
ff Uflh a class succeeding, as he keenly feelB the want of skilled assistance, and would support the 
teaolfer with the power, influence, and long experience of a successful administrator. 

The chief difficulty is that even a rough German farrier would struggle to get away from 
Palamow, $jhft hottest station in Bengal, and would not be tempted To India under twice the 
salary of the Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

--■■it ■ -- ■ * — — — — • r — — — - - 1 ■ — ■ 

t I understand that 3 per cent. h*« lately been sfluctioued for educational purpofte*. 
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Return of Schools in the District of Lohardaga. Compiled from ihe return of the 

District Committee. 



A 5 
! ■ !; 
* & 


i r, 

I Mg 


Higher Schools . 

Government 

t Middle English. 

Aided 

Middle Vernacular . 
Government , ... 

{ Missionary 

Native 

Total 

Unaided 

Lower Vernacular. 

r Missionary 

Aided ...\ 

(.Native 

Old Pathsalas 

New Pathsalas 

Total 

Unaided 

Xormal Schools for Masters. 
Aided Missionary 

Girls* Schools. 

Aided 

Unaided, Native 

Total of Government and Aided Schools . 
Total of Unaided Schools 

Grand Total 




RECEIPTS. 

: * 


From Local Fvvm. 


Prom Gov- 
ernment. 

From fees, 
Ac 

Prom other 
local 
sources. 

Total. 


Expendi- 

ture* 


Is. A. P. Rs. A* P. Re. A. P. 


2,505 710 


41 275 0 0 275 0 0 268 15 0 


148 900 0 0 809 4 0 

228 006 0 0 606 0 0 

89 180 0 0 180 0 0 


465 1,686 0 0 11,685 4 0 I 164 5 0 i 2*271 7 0 



2 j 848 S84 00 S84 0 0 

9 144 0 0 148 0 0 


169 300 0 0 260 0 0 48 8 0 

152 . 3.222 8,198 4 0 1.528 4 10 


157 8,391 3,493 4 0 1,783 4 10 48 8 0 


884 0 0 
186 12 6 


977 0 0 
2,788 0 0 
896 0 0 


till 0 0 


768 0 0 
286 0 0 


808 3 0 
1,528 4 10 


1,881 7 10[ 1.881 7 10 



178 4.558 9,252 4 0 7,376 0 8 1,559 0 6 7,289 *2 0 

57 580 


1,612 3 2 


235 I 5,133 19,252 4 0 1 7,370 0 8 1 1,559 0 6 17,289 2 0 1 16,224 3 2|l6,212 3 2 


From the Report of the Vice-President of the District Committee of Lohardaga . 

The following statements show the number of schools and scholars of all kinds actually 
in existence on the last day of the year ending 31st Maroh 1373 


Statement A . 

1 7 Aided Schools 

4 Government Schools 

5 Government Pathsalas (old) 

152 Government Pathsalas (since September)' 
57 Unaided Schools and Pathsalas 


Pupile. 

889 

273 

169 

3,222 

680 


Statement B. 

24 Mission Schools . . . , 

4 Government Schools . . . . . , 

3 Aided Schools other than Mission or Pathsalas . . 
157 Government Pathsalas . . 

39 Indigenous, unaided, and including Maktabs . . 
1 Native Girls’ School 

7 Night Softools caipied on by gurus of Government 
Pathsalas 


63 

5,133 


235 


Total 
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At the dose of the preoeding year there were but 1,354 pupils of all kinds receiving 
instruction, so that there has been an inorease during the year under review of 3,779. 

Of the total number receiving education at the dose of the past year, 203 were girls, 148 
of whomdbelong entirely to the Mission schools and 14 to the girls’ school in Ranchi, 
the remaining 41 being distributed among the various Government pathsalas. 

The . following schools, whioh are inoluded in the datements furnished above, appertain 
to the a.ub*division o& Palamow 


Pupils. 

1 Aided School- .. .. .. ..41 

3 Government Pathsalas (old) . . . . 121 

43 Government Pathsalas (new) . . . . 609 

21 Indigenous, including Maktabs .. . . 101 



Total . . 872 


It will thus tie Observed that previous to the issue of tho Government resolution of 
the 30th September last there were but 5 pathsalas in the whole district receiving any aid 
' from the Government, and the increase whioh has taken place in tho number of pupils is 
mainta owing to the extension of tho pathsala system. 

The Government resolution of the 30th September last alloted for this district a sum 
of Rs. 2,800 for’ the period ending 31st March, and a later circular, No. 74 of the 6th 
January 1873, laid it dqwn as advisable that “ in districts where indigenous schools aro few, 
the bulk of our money and the strength of our energies should be mainly ctevoted to 
establishing new schools.” Our attention was accordingly almost entirely confinedto carry- 
ing out this view. 

The Deputy Inspector of Schools who was appointed to this district did not arrive until 

the 24th December, and there was consequently some delay 
in giving effect to the Government orders, and many diffi- 
culties were experienced in other ways. Several gentlemen, 
however, whose duties took them into tho interior in the 
cold season, kindly proferred their assistance, and a number 
of sohools were established in this way previous to the arrival of the Deputy Inspector. I 
am muoh indebted to the seyeral gentlemen named in tho margin for the aid afforded me 
in this matter. 

On the Deputy Inspector reporting his arrival, he was immediately sent round to visit 
all the sohools whioh had been established, and instructed as to where others might advan- 
tageously be opened, and on the 22nd March, when the District Committee met for the first 
time, I was able to inform the meeting that altogether 164 now pathsalas had been opened. 
Of this number 109 appertained to Chota Nagpore and 55 to Palamow, but by the close 
of the year the latter number had fallen to 43, thus reducing the total number to 152, as 
shown in statement A above. « 

Of the 152 teachers employed at these pathsalas, 140 at the close of the year were 
receiving the full salaries of Rs. 5 per month; 11 salaries of Rs. 2-8 etfeh, and one a 
salary of Rs. 3, thus making the total monthly expenditure at that time to amount to 
Rs. 730-8. 

In regard to the max'mum salary having been allotted in so many cases, it was 
explained to the Committee that this course had boon found necessary owing to the great 
difficulty experienced in procuring fit persons for the post of guru, or persons willing to 
take the post on a smaller salary, but it was at tho same time represented that after the 
school had been working for some little time it might no doubt be found quite possible to 
. make reductions in some of them, and it was anticipated that owing to the majority of 
them having been, somewhat hurriedly established, several would doubtless fall through, 
and thus cause a corresponding decrease in the expenditure. 

It was finally resolved by the Committee that tho Deputy Inspector of schools should 
report further on the condition of the schools with a view to see how a reduction in the 
rate of expenditure might be effeoted, his special attention being at the same time directed 
*to the Government circular of the )2th November 1872, which provides that os a general 
rule tile guru’s salary should be regulated according to tho efficiency of tho school. 

In pursuance of these directions, I may observe that since the close of the year nine 
pathsalas have been abolished, as they were doing no good ; while in nine others the salaries 
of the teachers have been reduced from Rs. 5 to Rs. 2-8, and the matter is still engaging 
the dose attention of the Deputy Inspector. * * 

The attention of the Distriot Committee was also given to the following Government 
Resolution of the 30th September ; it was resolved that a normal class should be established 
and attaoheS. to the middle class vernacular sohool at Ranchi for the purpose of training 
gum. It was also decided that owing to the great difficulty of securing the attendance 
of the boys at the pathsalas dtujng the cultivating season and at the harvest time, all 

67 


Colonel Dalton. 

Mr. A. H. f Smith. 

Baba Rakbal Das Haidar, 
iiaba Gopal Cbaudra Mitra. 
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pathsalas should bo closed between the 15th July and 3 1st August, and again from the 
1st to 3 1st December. During these intervals it is hoped that a number of tne gurus taay 
be brought into Ranchi to reoeive instruotion in the normal olass. 

Of the total grant of Rs. 2,800 on account of new pathsalas, a balance of Re. 1,442-4-11 
remained unexpended at the close of the year, and this sum the Committee proposed to 
carry forward to the credit of the •current year. The expenditure, it should be observed, 
includes a sum of Rs. 200 which the Committee sanctioned for the purpose of purchasing 
a supply of simple practical hooks in Hindi, without which the school master oannot be 
expected to make any real progress. This money was . entrusted to you under orders 
of the Committee with a view to the books being procured.* ' ■ . . 

The Hindi school library of 120 volumes contains all the school-books in Hindi of 
which the Inspector is aware, with the exception of those whose price was over Rs. 2, and 
of five books objectionable on moral grounds, though widely read. 

With regard to tho progress made by the various eduoatipnal institutions during the 
year, a separate report on the Government school at Ranchi is attached herewith. 

The three other Government schools are known as model schools, *fcnd are situate in 
the interior of the district at Pitteria, Bandu, and Tamar, respectively ; they have been 
carefully inspected by the Deputy Inspector of Schools, and are reported to be doing well. 
The total number of pupils during the year under review was 148, as compared with 125 of 
the preceding year; 9 boys from these three schools for the first time oame up to oompete 
at the Vernacular scholarship examination and 7 passed, 1 obtaining a scholarship of 
Rs. 4 per month. 

With respect to three aided schools shewn in niy statement B, the first is the aided 
anglo- vernacular school at Daltonganj, in regard to whioh Mr. Forbes remarks that “the 
hoys are nearly, if not quite, as well advanced as the boys of older Bohools, more particularly 
in geometry. Mr. Woodrow, who visited the school after the dose of the year, and examined 
the boys and expressed himself well satisfied, has since, in consideration of the progress 
exhibitod by the boys, placed a minor scholarship tenable for one and a half years at the 
disposal of the Committee. 

In connection with this school I may further mention that at the meeting of the District 
School Committee held at Ranchi on the 19th April, you were pleased to inform the Com- 
mittee that the school was going on very satisfactorily, and you expressed a strong opinion 
that the school should bo converted into a regular Government sohool. This suggestion 
was warmly supported both by the Commissioner and mysolf, and I trust will be adopted 
•shortly. 

The second aided school to be noticed is the aided vernacular school at Ranchi, which 
is also reported on well by the Deputy Inspector of Schools. At the close of the year it had 
89 pupils on its roll, against 76 at tho close of tho preceding year. This sohool receives an 
annual grant from Government of Rs. 125, and during the past year it received an 
additional grant of Rs. 100 from the Ranchi town funds. Three of the boys of this 
school went up for tho vernacular scholarship examination, and 2 were successful. 

Tho third school is ,the Industrial Arts School at Ranchi, with regard to which the 
Deputy Inspector remarks: — “There were only 9 boys on the rolls on the 31st March 

• The draft was made over to the School Book Society to he expended as follows 
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Alphabets in sheets 

300 i 

Akshar Dipika . . 

.MM) ! 
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50 
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last. Carpentering is the only thing taught here, but the head taistri himself is not a 
, proficient . in this art. The articles manufactured in the school are of the commonest sort, 

. and consequently do not find a ready sale in the market. The Government grant is Rs. 12 
per mensem, hut the private subscriptions are greatly in orrear.” He adds that on the 
wholehe is not at all satisfied with this school. 

Towards the close of the year a girls’ school was •established in Ranchi through the 
efforts of. some of the Bengali native gentlemen now resident in Ranchi, and at the olose 
of the year 14 Bengali girls were receiving instruction at it. Pending the erection of a 
school building, the school is held in a house belonging to liabu Giris Chandra Mitra, the 
Secretary, ana the arrangements are said to he satisfactory. The services of a pandit from 
the Hughly Normal School have been seoured, who is also acquainted with Hindi, and it is 
in' contemplation to appoint a mistress to teach the girls needle-work, &c. 

In connection with this school the Deputy Inspector remarks : — “ It is supported entirely 
by the native gentry of the town, whose object is not only to impart education to their own 
daughters, but principally to communicate by their example a taste for female education to 
their Hindustani brethren. It is impossible to anticipate how far this laudable object may 
be realized, but I am happy to state that out of the 14 girls on the rolls at the close of the 
year one is the daughter of Lalla Mahaber Prasud, the sheristadar of the Commissioner’s 
office, and a well-educated and enlightened gontloman.” 

There were, As I have pointed out above, five Government pathsalasin existence previous 
do the resolution of 30th September. These continuo to flourish ; they have now an aggre- 
gate of 169 pupils on the rolls. Three aro in the Palamow sub-division, namely, at 
Gharwa, Niggur Contain, and Husoinabad, and two in Chota Nagpur, at Palkot and 
Churia* : , 

Thebne at Gharwa appears to be by far the most flourishing; on the 31st of March 
there were 71 boys on the books of the school. The school receives a grant of Rs. o per 
month for one guru, but it supports also a maulvi as well as a second guru or Hindi 
teacher, the fees averaging about Rs. 13 per month. 

There are 24 schools appertaining to the two missions at Ranchi, comprising altogether 
963 pupils. 

The mission connected with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has one anglo- 
vemaoul&r school at Ranchi with 228 pupils, and rocoivcs a grant-in-aid of Rs. f>0-8 per 
month; also 21 village schools, of which 12 aro aided and 9 are unaided. Tire German 
Lutheran Mission have one normal school at Ranchi with 174 pupils, which is aided to the 
extent of Rs. 50 per month, and one middle-class vernacular school at Burju in the* 
interior with 62 pupils, and which receives no aid. 

I have not received any separate reports in regard to these schools cither from the 
Deputy Inspector pr from the secretaries to either of the missions, but I am informed that 
buou reports nave been submitted to the Commissioner of the division, and I will attach 
them hereafter to my report. 

Thirty-nine schools are shewn as indigenous schools receiving no aid from the Govern- 
ment. Of this number 18 are pathsalas with 117 pupils who are taught Hindi, and 26 aro 
raaktabs with 173 pupils who are chiofly taught the Persian language. These schools have 
by no means been lost sight of ; most of them have been inspected by tlio Deputy Inspector 
of Sohools, and it is hop^d oventually to give some small aid to those pathsalas which may be 
found to be doing fairly well, and gradually to amalgamate the others with Government 
pathsalas until they are all in this way brought under the direct aud immediate control of 
the Deputy Inspector. 

It only remains now to notice the 152 new Government pathsalas Which were estab- ‘ 
lished under the Government ordors of tho 30th September lost. Little can bo said in 
regard to their progress, as many of them were only established shortly before the close of 
the year, but it will not be out of place perhaps to make a few general remarks in connec- 
tion with their establishment and what, has been done in them since. 

A good deal of opposition was experienced at first in connection with the opening of 
these schools, but more so in Palamow than in Chota Nagpur,— not active opposition, but 
a general iudifferenoe and reluctance to send children to school. The people did not under- 
4 stand having an entirely free education offered to them, and a general impression was abroad 
that the Government had some selfish object in view, and that it was going to oduoate all 
the Children for the purpose of deporting them subsequently to Calcutta or elsewhere with 
a view to make some use of them there, and so eventually reap advantage from their educa- 
tion. 

' -This was gravely told me by many people, but I found that most of thoso with *whom 
• I conversed were quite willing, to listen to what I had to say to them, and they generally 
appeared satisfied on my explaining to them the real motive of Government, and I have 
little' doiifit myself that the story was spread abroad by designing persons belonging to the 
lanfiowner class, whose object it is to keep the mass of the people in the some ignorant 
and helpless condition they have always been in, and t hus prevent them, if possible, from 
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acquiring a position whibh would make them more independent, and more able to free them* 
selves from the various acts of oppression whioh are practised towards them. 

The landowners as a rule consequently cannot be said to have looked with favour on the 
scheme, and little or no activo assistance has been afforded by them ; still the ^ohools gener- 
ally, as far as we oau judge at present, have been fairly successful, and I do not doubt for a 
moment that if constant and close supervision can be exeroised — and this is the chief requisite 
particularly in this part of the country — they will be fully successful # ahd be thoroughly 
appreciated by the mass of the people. 

One of these new pathsalas, the one at Khatanga, was inspected for me a short time ago 
by Babu Rakhal Das Haidar, a gentleman who always evinces the liveliest interest in educa- 
tion, and tho account given by him is, I think, very satisfactory. He writes : "l visited the 
primary school at Khatanga. It has been established a little more than a month ago 5 the 
teacher is a Bengali settler. I found 18 pupils, of whom 8 were Uraons and the rest pure 
or mixed Hindus. Two boys came to the school with a sligfit knowledge of reading and 
writing, all the others began their alphabet at the pathsala, and they Imva made satisfactory 
progress. I was glad to find the TJraon lads reading and writing with as much alacrity as 
the Hindu boys. Tho guru evidently takes an interest in his work.” 

As I have romarked above, more difficulty was experienced in Palamow in opening 
schools than in Chota Nagpur. 

Mr. Forbes, the sub-divisional officer, in connection with this subjeot, says : — There has* 
been very muoh to oontend with, and the attempt to ii^roduce them has been one oontinual 
struggle. Rumours of the absurdest kind spread throughout the distriot regarding the 
intention of Government, and it was with the greatest difficulty that parents could be iaduoed 
to let their children attend ; in a few exoeptional places only were the Committee petitioned 
to open a school. Everywhere I went my ministerial officers and myself had regularly tp 
preach to the people the advantages now offered them, but our statements were received with 
the greatest incredulity. The quostion invariably put was, “ Why this extraordinary liberality 
on the part of the Sarkar.” 

“ By some I was gravely told that they believed the Government wanted to educate the 
children and then carry them off to do service in some distant country, by others that the 
Government intended to send the children to England to he eaten !! and many other equally 
absurd tales.” 

f Again Mr. Forbes writes : — “ During my tour among the Government villages to the 
south, I was in great hopes that my attempts to establish pathsalas would be most successful. 
The farmers and ryots appeared delightod, and of their own acoord promised tp Bend all their 
children, both boys and girls, to school ; but iu the interior some scheming Bannias put alt 
kinds of fears into their heads, and all my attempts up to the present time have been 
fruitless.” 


Another great difficulty which has been experienced is the scarcity of good and suitable 
men to act as teachers, It is very dosirable, if possible, to appoint to the pathsalas gurus 
who are residents of the villages in which the pathsalas are situated, but when such men 
have been looked for, they havo seldom been able to bo found. Indeed the number of men 
available for such appointments anywhere is very limited, and many of these men are con- 
siderably below what ought to be the standard. For the present, however, it is necessary to 
put up with what wo can find, hut we may look for a gradual improvement taking place 
when the normal classes which are contemplated both at Ranchi and Daltonganj are fairly 
established. # . . r 

The Deputy Inspector of Schools has reported that his obligations are due to the gentle- 
men namod in tho margin, and who are residents in the 
interior of the district, for the interest taken by them in the 
cause of education during the year, and Mi. Forbes, the 
, sub-divisional officer of Palamow, states that he has received, 
most substantial aid in the way of supervision from Pattak 
Rughubar Dyal of Pagar, whoso efforts in the cause have been most praiseworthy. 


Herd. D. Didlanguies. 

Maul vi OJujuffurali. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lobar- 
dsgs. 

Eabu Earn Mohan Sikhar, of It »bay. 


f 

Report of the school of the Chota Nagpore Anglican Mission for the year ending 3rd March 1873 . 

Ranchi Boarding Schools.— Daring the past year the number of pupils in the Ranchi 
boarding schools has been remarkbly steady. We have no longer to complain, as we used 
to do every year, of childien running away from school to their villages. 

Some lads who had learnt what is ordinarily sufficient for suoh as tQ get their Hying 
cultivating the ground, were sent to their homes towards the end of. 1872, .to paake. 
for others, but very few left of their own aooord. f 
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Very many applications for admission to the school had to be refused for economical 

reasons. • 

At the end of March 1873 the number on the books was 228, all except 9 being 
Christians The boarding sohool contains 118 boys and 62 girls, and 48 children attend 
the school as day 'Scholars. The average attendance has been 203. 

Daring the year various ohanges have been made in the arrangement of the classes, a 
detailed description of whioh would not be interesting. 

The whole sohool is divided into 10 classes, each having its own teacher. The only 
non-Christian teaoher employed is a pandit, who teaches the upper classes Hindi. 

The .standard of education has been somewhat raised throughout the school, and the 
training olass, whioh is composed of the 1st class students, and the teachers, have made con- 
siderable; advanoe in the subjects on whioh they have been engaged. 

There have been 16 in this training olass during the year. 

The syllabus of studies^s — 

, * ENGLISH. * . 

Christian Yemaoular Education Society’s Book V, 10 months’ portion. 

Grammar (Cornwall’s) — Verbs and part of Syntax. 

Translation.— History of India (C. V. E. S.) to the Ghorian Dynasty. 

MATIIEMETICS. 

Arithmetic — Interest, Practice; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

. Geometry. — Euclid, Book I, 28 Props. 


' HINDI. 

Babu Siva Prasad’s Ghutka. 

Life of Christ in Hindi verse. 

Reading MS. Hindi. 

In addition to this the 1st class students have their additional subjects: — 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Old Testament — Judges, Ruth, I and II Samuel. 

New Testament — St. Luke. • 

• Church Catechism 
• “ Faith and Duty.” 

. HISTORY. 

History of India (Hindi) — Marshman’s Ancient History (N. W. P. Government 
publication), 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Africa and America ; India and Palestine more minutely. 

The teachers are engaged eight hours during the day — four hours teaching and four 
hours receiving instruction. This plan of including the teachers in the training class, whioh 
was commenced nearly two years ago, has answered admirably. This involves a great increase 
of labour on the pfcrt of the head-master, but this is amply repaid by the improvement of the 
teaching staff 

A great deal more attention has lately been given to the reading and writing of the 
TTaitM Hindi, which differs considerably from the printed character. 

An improvement has been observable in the teaching of the lower classes. Much less 
finih th ft " formerly has been spent over the alphabet and elements of reading. 

Possibly it may be thought by some that it is not necessary to teach English to such 
childr en as we have in our schools ; but sinoe a principal objeot is to train up teachers, wo 
rtiinV it most desirable that at least so much English should be taught os will make it possi- 
ble for teachers to consult English books. 

From the 1st olass three young men have been appointed to important mission schools 
in villages, and two others have obtained employment in Government pathsalas. 

; . In the industrial olass there were 12 lads ; of these four have continued to work, one 
as » tailor, one as a book-binder. One has gone to Assam as a sohool teaoher, and two have 
gone to their homes. 

Evening School.— The evening sohool at Ranchi, which at the beginning of the year 
contained only 15 men and boys, has assumed very considerable proportions. Fifty or sixty 
no^ atteni, half of this number being heathens. Nearly all of those who attend the even- 
ing school work in the day. This school owes its suooess entirely to the exertions of the 
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Rev. W. Luther (Native Tastor of Ranohi), who has taken the entire oonduct of the institu- 
tion into his hands, and obtained £ few volunteers to help him in teaching.' At present the 
instruction is very elementary. 

Yillagk Schools. — For years past we have had to lament our want of success i£ out 
village schools. We felt that two great wants must be supplied before any gfe&t improve^ 
meat could be looked for. The first 'was an inspecting schoolmaster, and the second, oetter 
trained teachers. Something has been done to supply these wants. * 

Wo have now very well qualified teachers in five of our schools, four of them being 
stationed in the same villages with the deacons who wore lately ordained os pastors or 
Christian congregations. An inspecting sohoolmaster has also been appointed, and has 
done his work so far satisfactorily, lie has generally given an unfavorable li&poirt of ; the 
schools which ho has visited, which shows so much at least that he sees they are what 
they ought to be. His sole work is to go round inspecting every school ohde a taonth, 
examining tho classes and reporting on thorn and advising the toaohers. Signs of improve- 
ment are manifest ; there is moro work being done and more appearanoe of me and seal in 
the teachers. r 

The number of children in every school has increased fcinoe the inspector began his 
regular visitation. 

In a considerable number of places evening schools for those who are engaged in the 
day have been instituted and are flourishing. 

There are 1 1 principal schools (day) , containing nominally 273 children, boys and girls. 
The average attendance is only 1 89. ^ 

In the evening schools there are 157 scholars. Want of oil for lighting is Very often 
pleaded as an excuse for the irregularity or non-existence of an evening school. 

When the village people are busy and children are obliged to help, the village schools 
will ho closed for a time, and all the teachers will be called in to Ranohi for further training. 
They do not teach the alphabet and first elements of reading at alt well, and much time is 
lost by beginners. They will receive instruction in the art of teaching, and will have a clafes 
of little hoys to practise upon. 


The liev. F. Stctnbcryx'x Report on the Educational Institutions of the G. L . Mission in Chotd 

Naypore for the year ending March 1873. 

1. The following schools belonging to the G. L. Mission were in e^istenoe in Chota 
Xagpore during tho year under report : — 

1. A seminary 

2. A hoarding school for hoys 

3. A hoarding school for girls 

4. A boarding school for boys in Buiju. 

5. A visage school in Boda near Lohardaga. 

2. The seminary was divided into two classes, the 1st olass numbered seven pupils. 
The course of instruction comprised singing, arithmetic, general history, geography, Hindi 
classics, English, Greek, exegesis of the New Testament, inculcation of the principles of 
positive divinity, doctrine of symbols, homilctical and catechetical exercises, and pastoral 
theology. Tlie pupils of the second class were instructed in singing, arithmetic, geography, 
universal history, Hindi classics, English, Greek, church history, and so<j|pd history of the 
Old Covenant. * 

At the close of 1872 tho pupils of the 1st class underwent an examination, whiohUve of 
them passed. These have been putin temporary charge of small oongregations ini the 
district under the supervision of tho missionaries, to enable them to get a thorough ' insight 
into the practical working of tho different parishes pifeparatory to their receiving ordjnflition. 
The remaining two have been employed as teachers, the one in the Ranchi boarding school, 
and the other at Boda, in the Lohardaga dioceso. 

At the commencement of this year there were 13 pupils in the seminary, who formed 
one class. We wero unfortunately obliged to dismiss two of them for misconduct, and a 
third left because his services were required by his relations. The rest of ten pupils reoeived 
instruction in tho above-mentioned profane subjects, to which were added introduction to 
the different books of the holy scriptures and exegesis of the Old Testament, church history 
and dogmatics. 

There wero on an average 110 boys in our Ranchi boarding school during the. year, 
who made up* seven classes. They were taught singing, reading, writing (Hindi and Roman 
characters), drawing, arithmetic, geography, sacred and profane history, and JDatetihism. 
latterly we have deemed it advisable to teach them also Kaithi writing, in Otikt to enibl |0 
the pupils of our schools to meet the exigencies of public life, which require a ktwWledgeof 
this kind of writing afterwards independently of other. ' a 


| In Ranohi. 
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The system of our teaching has been regulated in this way, that? those boys who are less 
gifted ban leave our school after five years to make room foe, fresh comers. This arrangement 
.permute us to bring a larger number of Kol boys under the influence o( instruction than 
would he possible under different oiroumstanoes. The more talented pupils are transferred to 
the upper (flosses and prepared for the seminary. 

in order to aooustom the boys to oleanliness and* labour, and to prevent their being 
alienated from that kind of work which is oommon to the class of people they come from, 
they haveto do up their own rooms, and are also employed after school hours in some out- 
door works, such as road-mending, gardening, oompound sweeping, &c. Besides this every 
boy gefo apiece of ground as his temporary property, which he may cultivate at his own 
pleasure. , During leisure hours they play or do gymuastios on a limited sonle. 

Thjee European Missionaries, assisted by two pandits and six native teachers, bestow 
all their time and strength upon the effective carrying on of the seminary and the school. 
Another European, who ^as been specially trained for this kind of work, has been put in 
charge, of the boarding house to superintend the household management. 

. 4. The girk' boarding sohool had three classes, and numbored 50 pupils on the average 
during the year. . Instruction was given in singing, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
bible history, and catechism. 

The girb have to cook their own food and to sow their own clothes, as it is necessary 
to fit them out for their future household duties, not only by Christian education, but also 
by practical household work. 

5. The Burju boarding sohool, with 50 boys in three classes, is under the charge of 
a European Missionary", who himself takes part in tho teaching and superintends the work 
of the three assistant native teachers. The instruction was limited to singing, reading, 
writing, drawing, mid religious subjects. The boys remain two years in the. school, and after 
having received that elementary training which seems necessary for individuals who are 
menders of a Christian congregation, they are sent to their homes. Boys who promise 
well are put into the higher classes of the ftanchi school. Tho boys are allowed one hour 
daily to take some constitutional exercise. 

6. There is a village school in Boda, in tho vicinity of Lohardaga, under the oharge 
of a master trained in our seminary, as mentioned above. The pupils, 25 to ttO in number, 
are instructed in religion, reading, writing, and ciphering. Similar schools have lately been 
got jup amongst the Urans west of Banohi, which will be reported upon next year. I may 
here mention that a number of schools has been established by the Bov. JDidlankies in 
the Govindpur district ; but as these schools do not belong to the Mission (being Govern- 
ment schools under the voluntary local supervision of the Missionary), the undersigned does 
not feel himself called upon to include them in this roport. 

7. The schools mentioned under paras. 2-6 are all maintained from funds supplied by our 
home Committee, with the partial exception of the Banohi hoys’ sohool, which is in receipt 
of a grant-in-aid of Bb. 50 per mensem ; and considering that all these schools assist to a certain 
degree in the advancement of education and civilisation amongst the Kol population of 
Chota Nagpur, serving thereby tho interests of tho state as well as those o| tho Mission, 
the undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to bring these schools again to the 
favorable notice of the authorities, with the request to assist them with their liberal support. 
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SINGBHUM. 

Tho district, of Singbhum is tho one in which there still lingers the last vestige of the 
paternal despotism of Government. Tlio Deputy Commissioner manages every branch of tho 
administration. Ho is the father of his people, and they at present like to have it so. They 
are brave, almost reckless, against wild beasts ; but from their experience of the power of the 
British Government, which stepped in to put down their rebellion against the Maiurbliunja 
Baja in 1 So”), and which shewed its strength in tho Mutiny, they believe in its unbounded 
resources, though in Siugbhum itself there is little ordinarily to remind them of the fact. 
Their belief in things unseen may bo connected with their morbid fear of ghosts, which drives 
them to commit cruel murders of people suspected of witchcraft 

The district was once part of Orissa, and that languago is still cultivated by many of the 
Hindu inhabitants, though the mountain ranges and donso jungly country between the 
plain of Orissa and that of Singbhum must always have rendered communication difficult. 
On the north of Singbhum mountain ranges separate it from Loliaidaga, whoso chief 
lunguge is Hindi, and from Manblium, whose languago is Bengali. The Tamarians are found 
in considerable numbers in Singbhum, and come from tho lower plateau on the south of 
Lohardaga. They pass by other names in tho census report. On the east is the Bengali- 
speaking country of tho Kaja of Dhalbhum, and on the west the wild hill tracts of tho 
Tributary Mehals stretching away to Central India. Singbhum is tho least known, and 
perhaps the most beautiful portion of Bengal. 

The population of Singbhum according to the census is 415,023 in an area of 4,5U# 
square miles. Tho population is thus divided according to age, sex, and creed. There are 
no Buddhists in Singbhum. 
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In Singbhum wo see that the Musalrnans number 2,487, or form only *6 of tho population, 
the smallest number, 1 believe, in any district of Bengal except the Tributary Mehals. The 
Christians are not so numerous as I laid expected. The Hindus and nou-IIiiidus divide 
almost equally the rest of tho population. As to age wo see 40 per cont. of the population 
under the age of 12 years. Hence Singbhum ranks as one of tho most prolific regions in 
Bengal. The old people still remember the troublous times 40 years ago, and tho increase 
in t lie younger portion of the population may be a natural consequence of peace for two 
generations. A generation is less in years in India than it is in England. 

The census tables of occupations shew in Singburn one schoolmaster, 2 munshis, 28 
teacher,^, and no students. Hcnco the mistake as to attendances on the 1st January was 
universally made in this district, and the educational portion of the census rotum is incorrect. 

There arc NS, 61 7 boy?? under 12 years of age, out of whom 40,600 might attend school. 

By the returns there were on the rolls on 31st March 3,144 pupils in — 

The Government English School 
Tho Aided English School at Ghatsilla 

Total in English Schools 


Pupils. 

76 

49 


125 


Schoo|| 

1 

1 
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* Pupils. 

Schools. 

The Government Vernacular Schools ... 

633 

4 

Aided Vernaoular Sohools under Native managers 

246 

3 

Pathsalas under the old rules 

61 0 

16 

Pathsalas under the new rules ... 

1,530 

33 

Total in Vernacular Schools 

1,019 

61 

Total 

3,141 

03 

Total returned in 1872 

1,022 

34 


The pupils are throo-fdld more than they were twolvo months ago, and the chief part of 
the increase is due to the new pathsalas established uudor the orders of the 30th September 
and 5th October 1872. 

The languages studied are English, Hindi, Bengali, and Uriya. Ill studonts learu 
English, of whom 76 study also Hindi, and 35 Bengali. 

In 61 vernacular schools 2,631 study Hindi, 3<S0 Bengali, and 1 Uriya. The column 
about the average age has been a troublo to the Deputy Inspector boro as elsewhere. 
His figur es shew that the average ago of pupils in tho now schools is 15 years. * 

The sum of Government money spent on two English schools was Rs. 2,641, and on 5 1 
vernaoular schools was Rs. 2,142, but many of the vernacular schools received assistance 
only for a few weeks before the end of tho year. The expenditure next year on vernacular 
sohools will bo greatly increased. 

The District Committee so fully decribes the great work of tho year, tho extension of 
vernacular schools, that I have no hesitation to introduce their report in estenxo. 

The District Committee forward a separate report on the Government English school 
at Chaibassa. It is there shewn that in August last the school was raised from a middle 
to a higher English school, but that owing to tho demand for teachers in the nowly 
established pathsalas, and because tho best available teachers were tho pupils of the zillali 
school, the numbers had been reduced from ill to 70. The Government expenditure on the 
school was Rs. 2,345-15, and a sum of Rs. 270-1 remained to bo carried to the account of the 
present year. Tho yearly cost to the State was nearly Rs. 33 a head. 

The roturn cf social position for tho Government schools shews that the two Rajas of 
Dhalbhum form the upper class ; that 47 boys wero iu the middle ranks, all of them 
but 7 belonging to Government servants ; and that in tho lower ranks there were 
27 boys, chiefly the sons of agriculturists and lower class Government servants. The 
head-master, Babu Sarada Trasad Ganguli, lias won the esteem of tho whole Committee, 
the Commissioner, and the Inspector, and has been recommended for an increase of salary. 
The third master is Porahram, a Christian Kol, of whom the report says that “ his thorough 
knowledge of almost all tho vernaculars of the district, joined with'an unremitting industry 
in the discharge of his duties, make him one of tho most useful hands in the school.” The 
examination of the school seems on the whole to have given satisfaction. Dr. Manuk, Civil 
Surgeon, gave a prize for English composition, and Mr. ltitehee, tho District Superintendent 
of Police, gave one for surveying. The examiners having complained that tho boys’ hand- 
writing was poor, though they knew that separate marks wero given for handwriting, the 
Committee impress carefully on tho masters the necessity of attending to this useful art. 

Of tho pupils in the Government school, there wero 23 Bengalis, 9 Beharis, 19 Uriyas, 
16 Kols, 2 Santhals, 4 Tamarris, ami 1 from each of live other nationalities. 


Extract from the Report of the District Committee of Simjhbum. 

Thk District Education Committee, since their appointment in November last, have been 
chiefly occupied in the extension of primary education and establishment of primary schools 
in the distriot. The primary sohools, therefore, claim their first consideration in this report. 

Before proceeding to furnish statistical information on the number, strength, and funds 
of these schools, the Committee beg to record the means they adopted, and tho plan on which 
they proceeded, to carry out the intentions of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor regarding 
primary education, expressed in his resolution of 30th September last. The resolution 
vested considerable powers in the Deputy Commissioner, .who co*ld carry out alone and 
uncontrolled the views of tho Government independent of the District Committee. But a 
singular oojncidenoe of opinion between himself and the Committee on all important points 
connected with this subjeot, joinod with an oarnestness on the part of thelatter to render lnm every 
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assistance in tlicir powef, led the Doputy Commissioner to place implicit reliance on them, 
and to carry on the work, not only in consultation with them, but through them. Consequently 
the Education Co mmi tteo in this district had to take a moro active part in the establishment 
of primary schools than was perhaps contemplated in the Government resolution or was done 

in csta ^|j s j imeut 0 f primary schools in this district with Government grants dates from 
February 1872. Tho amount then sanctioned was Its. 33 por mensem for the support of 
8 schools, 3 of which were opened in tho Kolhan and 3 among the Santhal and Bhumij 
population of Dhalbhum. The next sanction was obtained in July of the same year: the 
amount granted was Its. 50 per mensem for the establishment of 10 schools, 6 of whioh 
wore oponed in Government Kolhan, 3 in Paruhat Kolhan, and 1 in Kuchang, in Paigana 
Seraikella. These lattor schools woro established simultaneously with the schools opened 


after the sanction of 30tli September. . 

The sanction of 30th September granted Rs. 200 per mensem in addition to Rs. 83 
granted by tho previous sanction; and us its assignments were made according to the 
population of each district, Siugbhum received a smaller sum than other districts — an amount 
insufficient for tho requirements of its backward and scattered population ; consequently the 
District Co mmi ttee, in consultation with tho Deputy Commissioner, had to make as 
economical a distribution of it as was possible under the circumstances. 

In Kolhan, where tho people showed less inclination than anywhere else to pay for 
education is addition to the provision mado by Government for its support, tho Committee 
were obliged to allow the maximum grant of Rs. 5 per mensem. 

In tho Ward’s estate of Dhalbhum, and the estates of the zemindars, where the 
population being partly Hindu aud partly non-aryan wore to a certain extent aooustomed to 
pay for education, the grant allowed was 11s. 2-8 per month. 

In Parahat, which is a Government sequestrated estate, three aided vernacular schools, 
partly supported by the people by contribution of a cess on land at 8 annas per hoi, were 
alreadv in existence. To villages situated at some distance from these centres, whioh could 
not avail themselves of these schools, but at the some time paid for them, the grant allowed 
was the same as allowed to villages in tho Government Kolhan. 

The number of primary schools established up to 31st March on 5-rupee grants, includ- 
ing schools by the two former sanctions, was 41, of which 33 were in Kolhan, 4 in Parahat 
and Parahat Kolhan, 1 in Kuchang, and 3 in Dhalbhum; and on 2 J -rupee grants 
12 in Dhalbhum. In addition, aid at Rs. 5 per mensem was given from the Primary 
School Fund to tho two mission schools at Chaibasa. 

The reception of our schools by the people was on the whole most Encouraging. Tho 
Kols to the distance of 30 miles around Chaibasa most readily accepted them. Those 
living beyond that limit generally in remote and uncivilized parts of tho.district were at fust 
a little backward. Some mischievous agents, whom all our exertions failed to discover 
circulated evil stories among them regarding our motives in establishing these schools. 
Our schools, they said, were so many engines for tho conversion of the people to Christianity, 
or traps for catching young men for transportation to Assam or Cachar for service on 
tea plantations. The simple peoplo at first bolieved them ; but on coming to know that 
nothing of tho kind was intended, they began to send their children to the schools. In 
one village oidy we had to contend with a serious difficulty, — the $rm and inveterate belief 
of the Kol in omens. It happened that on the day tho school was opened there, as the boys, 
preceded by their elders, were coming to join it, a kite pounced on a brood of chickens 
and carried off a young fowl. Tho event portended calamity of the direst kind to the 
village, and it was laid at the door of tho poor school. The children deserted it en matte, 
and carefully avoided even its precincts. The Doputy Commissioner, who happened to be 
then in that part of the district on his cold weather tour, on learning of this oircumstance, 
sent for tho village ciders and tried his best to quiet their apprehensions. His remon- 
strances were so far successful ns to induce the people to send back their ohildren to the 
school ; but I fear as an instrument of good it has lost its prestige among them, and 
has no hope of recovering its position unloss the year happens to be a remarkably pro- 
pitious one to cattle, crops, and men. 

In Dhalbhum, where tho people are more knowing, no such difficulties wore experienced ; 
on the contrary, they came forward most readily to accept our schools with offers of half the 
amount of our contributions. Seraikella and Kharswah came forward later, but not with 


money applications for grant ; but Kera and Dugni are still lagging behind. 

In the selection of teachers for our primary schools the principle reoommended 
by Government was followod as far as was practicable. Almost all our teachers for Dhal- 
bhum wore selected from men of tho old gurumnhasliay class, most of whom are natives 


of tho district. In Kolhftn, where such men are raro, we largely employed the ex-students 
and the most advanced students of tho Chaibasa School, and posted them to villages as near 
their homos as possible. In villages whoro wo found mon already settled as schoolmasters, 
we always confirmed them in their posts. In Dhalbhum, with the solitary exception of a 
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Santhal, all our teachers are Hindus of the Kyastha class. In Kolhan 18 of our teachers are 
Kols, 4 Tamaris, 2 Tantis, 1 Bhuma, 5 Hindus, 4 Christian Kols, and 2 Muhammadans. 

As several of our teachers for tho Kolhan were young mon fresh from school, wo had to 
send them out with certain rules for their guidence and a routine of studies for their sohools. 
The routine was framed on the plan proposed by Mr. Woodrow, with modifications suited 
to the requirements of the district. The school hours were proscribed from 7 to 10 o’clock iri 
the morning, and fr&m 8 to 5 o’olook in the afternoon, with an hour in tho evening for 
gymnastic exeroises. Particular injunctions were laid on tho guru to allow a relaxation of 
the rules of attendance during seasons of work. Our object being to impart an elementary 
education in reading, writing, and arithmetic, wo thought we could easily accomplish it 
without entirely withdrawing our pupils from their usual occupations at home. 

The classes that attend our primary schools aro chiefly agricultural, and mostly belong to 
the non-Aryan tribes; about 1,130 of our pupils aro Hus, 700 are Hindus, 60 aro Santhals, 
40 are Bhumas, 4 are Birwafc, 86 Bhumij and Tamaris, 8 Uraons, 4 Gonds, 3 Muhammadans, 
and 4 Christians. s 

The number on the rolls of our village schools shows satisfactory results : 2 schools show 
above 80 names on their rolls, 5 above 60, 11 above 40, 24 above 20, and only 6 below 20. 
The average number on the rolls is about 39. The schools of Kolhan show a decided 
superiority in attendance over the Dhalbhum schools. 

The amount placed at our disposal for expenditure on primary schools, reckoning 
from December 1873, whon wo commenced our operations, up to 31st Martfh last, was 
Its. 1,132, at Its. 283 per mensem. Wo expended up to 31st March Its. 880 , and effected 
a saving of Its. 252, and as wo havo not lost this amount by lapse, wo can distribute it 
over the 12 months of the current year, and thereby socuro an aditional income of Its. 21 
per mensem, which raises it to Its. 304. Our expenditure likewise in the current year 
has already risen to Its. 293 per mensem, so that wo havo come up almost to tho verge 
of our means. Wliat course to follow next is now our chief consideration. Are wo to stop 
our operations here, or extend them with savings effected by tho reduction of former grants ? 
or as a last resource apply to Government for further grants K 

As for stopping our operations altogether, it does not seem to bo practicable at present. 
Applications for grants are constantly coming in from Mankis, Mundas, and zemindars, 
and when based on reasonable grounds, we do not see how wo can entirely refuse them. Our 
normal class scheme has not yet been carried into execution, and neither can we postpone it 
further. Unless we supply these wants we cannot think of stopping in our career. 

With regard to reduction of grants which havo been previously sanctioned, we think it 
practicable only in tho caso of tho three Dhalbhum schools and the school at Govindpur in 
Koohang, which are enjoying 5-rupee grants hy a former sanction. We can reduce their grants 
to Rs. 2-8 and bring them to tho sumo level with other schools established in those parganas. 
But the reduction of grants of our Kolhan schools is not practicable. If wo commence with 
flourishing schools we do injustice to their gurus, and if with backward schools, we crush all 
hopes of their future success. Our best policy witli those schools will ho to keep them 
undisturbed in the possession of their present grants till timo and circumstances allow their 
reduction, we adopt any sudden change now, a change which will touch the pockets of* 
the people, it will considerably frighten them. 

Our shortness of funds will not allow us to proceed on any considerable scale in the 
normal class scheme, and neither its formation on any such scale is at present necessary. Most 
of our village teachers are well grounded in reading, writing, and common. arithmetic, and 
do not require much instruction in those subjects ; but very few of them havo a proper 
knowledge of zemindari and makajani accounts and simple mensuration, and it is necessary 
to open a class for teaching them these subjects properly, which we think wo can do at an 
expenditure of Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 per mensem. 

Before concluding my report on primary schools, I beg to stato that the construction 
of our school-houses lias been actively taken in hand by tho people, and that most of them 
will be completed before the commencement of tho rains. 

II, — Aided Vernacular Schools . 

The aided vernacular schools in the district are the three Torahat lower class vernacular 
sohools, having a grant of Rs. 12 per mensem from Government. The number on their rolls is 
256, against 218 of the previous year. It is satisfactory to notieo that tho Dalaikolla school, 
whioh was behind the other two schools last your, has considerably improved in position, and 
shews an increaso of 34 pupils on its rolls. Tho Goalas, who were so backward bofore, now 
more largely avail of it. 

With reference to a remark in the report of tho officiating Sub- Inspector of Schools regard- 
ing the pay of the teachers of these schools, 1 beg to observe that in a district liko Singbhum, 
where living is olioap, tho pay of Rs. 10 per mensem for a schoolmaster of a vernacular 
school, if he is a native of tho district, is not so low as tho Sub-Iuspeotor considers it to be, 
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and instead of merging those three schools into one on the ground of their inferior establish- 
ment, as the Sub-Inspector suggests, we think it would be more advantageous if we could 
raise their status and convert them into middle class sohools by a slight increase of Govern- 
ment grant and the addition of a lower teacher to each. 

III — Jtfodcl Vernacular Schools. 

The four model schools in Singbhum have done wonderfully well in the year under 
review. The total number of pupils on their rolls is 633, against 281 of the year before, 
showing an increase of 352 pupils. It is satisfactory to notioe that the Jagamathpur 
school has much improved in efficiency under able teachers, and that the Kharsowah school 
has had a large accession of pupils to it owing to the exertions of the thakur, who now takes 
a warm interest in its welfare. Tho number of candidates who appeared at the last vernacular 
scholarship examination from the model schools was two, one from the Kharsowah school and 
tho other from the Ohaibasa school. The Chaibasa candidate was successful. The industrial 
class in connection with this school has also proved a success, and is attended by about 60 Kol 
pupils, who learn carpentry. Tho Kol pupils of this school, who wtre-frfee before, now pay a 
schooling fee of half anna each per month. 

IV — Middle Class English School . 

Tho middle class nnglo-vernacular aided school at Ghatsilla simply retains the position it 
held before without shewing any decided improvement either in the number or progress of its 
pupils. The condition of tho school was, however, reported satisfactory by the Deputy 
Commissioner as well as by tho Assistant Commissioner, both of whom visited it in their cold 
weather tour. 

V. — Mission Schools. 

The two Mission schools at Chaibasa belonging to the S. P. G. and the German E, Mission 
continue to maintain their usefulness. They have received each a grant of Rs. 5 per mensem 
as aid from the primary school fund. 

VI. - Girls’ School. 

In conclusion, I beg to record with sincere pleasure the estalishment of a girls’ school at 
Chaibasa, which was opened on 16th of April last and is supported by contributions from tho 
European and Native gentlemen of tho place. 

The number of pupils on its rolls is 43, of whom 28 are Hindu girls, 4 Muhammadans, 
1 Christian, 8 Kols, and 2 Simthals. The school owes its existence chiefly to the exortions of 
Captain Garbctt, our Officiating Doputy Commissioner, to whom the best thinks of the Native 
community are due for supplying a great want among them. 


Extract from the Report of the Officiating Deputy Inspector of Schools, Singbhum. 

When I asked the Kols to send their children to school, they absolutely refused, saying, 
“ If our children will attend the school then who will catch fish, on the sale of which we 
live, and who will cultivate the ground, which is the chief means of our subsistence P” After 
great endeavours I induced them to send their childron to school, but thoy complain of the 
weakness of tho understanding power of their children. I embraced tho opportunity to 
point out some of the Kol officers of the court, and at last they consented to send their 
children to school. 

On my late tour, when I visited the Kotghar School, persons flocked into the school-house, 
and when I inquired of them why did they not send their children to school, they said 
they were afraid that their children, when a little oducatod, will bo taken to Assam and 
Gachar to servo as coolies in tho tea plantations there. On another time, when I visited the 
Jioranga school, 1 collected all tho Kols, and on asking them tho reason why they did not 
send their children to school, thoy said that their sons were not old enough to attend the 
school, while one of them said, “ What can you expect more from us? Do you not think 
this to he a wonder that wo dare como before you, instead of gotting within the thiokest of 
the jungles, which we used to do.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Great inconvenience is met with in tho distribution of the pay of the gurus. Some of 
tho schools are so very distant from the sadr station, that it takos them a week or so to 
< omo from and join their schools; therefore it is necessary to adopt some means which may 
remedy this inconvenience. 

In conclusion I have to state that in this district tbero is no regular dftk, either imperial 
or zemindari. The Deputy Inspector of Singbhum complains that when ho is out on tour 
there are only two plans to get his letters forwarded to the station, either ho must* send them 
by his own servant, or entrust them to tho “ mankis” (headmen of the Kols), by whom they 
will bo forwarded safely from village to village, but will take a fortnight to travel 60 miles. 
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Return of Schools in the District of Singbhum , compiled from tto Return of the 

District Committee. 


Dbscbiptioit op Scnotya. 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils on 
the 31st March 1873. 

Government net grant '■ 
for the year. : i 

;l 


RECEIPTS. 

. j 

Expenditure. 

Number of teachers, j 

From 

Government. 

Fiism Loci 

Fops anti 
Tiues. 

fcL Ft: vps. 

Other local 
sources. 

j 

■ 1 

Total. 

Higher School*. 



Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. F.! 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Government 

1 

76 

2,61 fl 

2,345 15 0 

414 1 0 


2,760 0 0 

2,760 0 0 

4 

Middle English. 

• 









Aided ^ 

1 

4ft 

306 

295 10 3 


448 7 3 

744 1 6 

742 6 9 

3 

Middle Vernacular. 

• 









Government 

4 

633 

1,305 

1,102 8 7 

08 5 0 

i 

1,200 13 7 

1.200 13 7 | 

9 

Lower Vernacular. 






■ 

1 



Pathsalos (old) 

16 

610 

096 

498 6 0 


1 

493 6 0 

498 6 0 

16 

Pathsalos (new) * ... 

38 

1,530 

1.020 

373 8 3 

32 4 0 

18 3 

407 4 6 

407 4 6 

43 

Aided 

3 

240 

141 

132 0 0 


264 0 0 

396 0 0 

396 0 0 

3 

Total ... 

57 

2.386 1 

3.060 

1,003 14 3 

32 4 • 0 

265 8 3 

1,301 10 6 

1,301 ID 6 

j 62 

Total of Government and Aided 

63 

3,144 

7.467 

4,748 0 1 

511 10 0 

713 15 0 

6.006 9 7 

6,004 14 10 

L 
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MANBIIUM. 

f riie District Committee's report of Manbhum is complete, and takos up most of the 
points on which remarks are required, so that tliore but little is left for the Inspeotor to add. 

For present information and futuro reference it is desirable to record the population of 
the school-going age in the district. «• 

Mr. Beverley’s census shows that Manbhum contains an area of 4,914 square miles 
and a population of 995,570 souls. For administration purposes it is divided into the Sadr 
sub-division of Purulia with 10 polico tlianas, and a population of 840,828; and the 
sub-division of Govindpur, lying on the Grand Trunk Road, with a population of 154,742 
in three tlianas. The population is thus distributed with reference to age, sex, and creed. 
There are no Buddhists. 



Males. 

Fit MALES. 



Okkku. 


. 



Total. 

Percentage. 







Not oxcmhng 

12 yt*:us. 

A ho vo 12 years. 

No. , s .o.,li., K L J2 years. 

12 y«*nrs. 



Uiuilus 

189.923 

240,109 

131,130 

277,108 

827,930 

83*1 

Musaliuans 

9,8-0 

lu.OnO 

6,239 

] 0,957 

33,022 

3*4 

L'hri;itiau:i 

112 

-07 

82 

191 

592 

*1 

Others 

. 

38,151 

2-4,913 

41,708 

133,420 

13*4 

Total 

205,503 

295.433 

104,370 

330,204 

995,670 

100*0 

Pcrctntaye on total of rack j 





Total perconta 

go of boys nml 

Creed. i 





girls. 

Hindu- 

| 2 .»■%. 

29*8 

10*2 

33*6 

307 



Musalmnns ... ... 

! 2o;» 

31*5 

15*0 

32*0 

35*9 


Christians 

I 18 ‘.l 

3.V0 

13 9 

32*2 

32*8 


Others 

! 21 r. 

28 5 

38 7 

31*3 

40*2 



Avera*! 1 

1 20(> 

297 

10-5 

332 

1 

37*1 



The Santhals form tho majority of the people under the head of “ others.” They number 
132,445. In the above summary, taken from the census, it is evident that several of the 
aboriginal tribes have entered themselves as Hindus. In the tables of nationalities, races, 
tribes, and castes, the aborigines of Manbhum appear as 232,777, so that just one hundred 
thousand of them are registered as professing the Hindu crood. It is remarkable that the 
aborigines in tho northern districts of Chota Nagpur, Ilazaribagh, atid Manbfcom, are 
not so numerous as in tho southern district of Lohardaga and Singbhum Tho southern 
districts have in Singbhum 43 7, , and the great Sadr sub-division pf Lohardaga 48*9 
per cent, of aboriginal tribes, while in the Palamow, the northern sub-division of Lohardaga, 
there are only 4*3 per cent., in Ilazaribagh 0*5, and in Manbhum 13*4. 

The pressure of the poworful Hindu and Musalman creods in Behar drove tho wild 
aborigines of Chota Nagpur southward, and the further we get from the civilized parts of 
Behar and tho deeper we penetrate into the mountains and jungles, the greater the 
number of aborigines. Tho number of boys under 12 is 205,503 Of these 46 per cent., 
or 94,500, might be at school. There were at school on the 31st Maroli last 5,271 children 
only, of whom 39 were girls. 4 

The progress return of Manbhum gives the following information : — 


1>es»lkipiion op Schools. 

* 1 

»- 

v : 

tn 

£ 1 

2X3 . 

0 

u 

V 

! 11 

Hi “ 

fcSg 

xs L . 

U:Xi g to 

£ OS r*>9 

till 

-235S s 

a" So 

Primary Stage op pjrbt 

POUR YBARB. 

Upper unc- 
tion. 

Lower sec- 
tion. 

If iphor School* 

2 

1 

HM 

32 

33 

07 

4 

Midrib- Krnrlish 

r> 

17 f. 


41 

109 

29 

Miririh- Verrmcular 

« 

2M 


73 

100 

111 

Primary. 







I'athsulu* (ohl) 

21 



20 

271 

337 

f’uthsul (new) . ... 

142 

tt.S'jt; 




1,252 

2.(444 

Cor Is' School . .. 

1 

39 



8 

31 


177 

5.11*1 

32 

173 

1,837 

3,192 

TotaJj ... 

(1 

77 


No 

returns. 

1 

j 

New I'htiiMiinx 


100 

•0 

3*3 

L 67 " 

1 






. 90*1 
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9 

Sixty boys out of every 100 are in their alphabet. This is'tlie consequence of the 
sudden inorease by nearly 4,000 pupils in the new pathsalas. In the higher English schools 
we have 101 in the primary stage to 05 in tho two higher stages, and in the fivo aided middle 
English sohools there are 134 in tho primary stage to 41 in the middle stage, and none in 
the upper, or in every four boys three are in the primary stage. Tho same proportion exists 
in the middle English sohools. As these schools havfe now been established several years, 
it beoomes a question* whether moasuros might not bo dovised for getting boys farther when 
at school. Many leave before they reach tho higher classes. Only (J in a thousand come 
within two years of the Entrance standard. 

The social position of the pupils of the Manbhum schools is shewn in the following 
table : — 

The following synopsis, compiled from the returns of the District Committee, will shew 
tho reoeipts and disbursements of soveral kinds of schools in tho district of Manbhum : — 

• 

Return of Schools in l lie District of Manhhum. 


Dbscuiption op Schools. 

• 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils on 
the 31st March 1873. 

Government net grant 
for the year. 

i 

i 

From Go- i 
vern incut. j 

1 

IiKCI 

From t.oc 

Fees and 
lines. 

I 

:ii*ts. 

K Ti FUNDS. | 

1 

Other local 

Sources. 

1 

1 

" 1 

Total. 

j 

! 

Expenditure. 

■r 

Oj 

A 

*3 

i- 

jk 

Higher Schools. 



Rs. A. V. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P.l 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 1». 


Government 

1 

96 

2.190 0 0 

2,035 12 9 

1.341 0 ft 


3,376 12 9 

3.376 12 9 

4 

Aided 

1 

70 

456 0 0 

336 0 0 

201 8 0 

698 H 0 

1,236 O 6 

1.259 0 0 

4 

Total 

2 

1M 

2,640 0 0 

2.371 13 9 

1,502 8 0 

60S H 0 

4,612 12 9 

4.635 12 9 

8 

Middle English. 










Aided 

5 

173 

1,080 0 0 

988 0 0 

614 8 0 

946 H 0 

2.549 0 0 

2.549 0 ft 

12 

Middle Vernacular. 






j 

1 



fjovernment 

3 

128 

900 0 0 

874 13 0 

133 1 0 


I 1,007 1 3 0 

1.007 13 0 

6 

Aided 

S 

136 

04S 0 0 

617 o 0 

334 2 0 

475 6 0 ■ 

1 1,426 8 0 

1,427 2 fl 

7 

Total 

0 

274 

1,548 0 0 

1.491 12 0 

467 3 0 

475 6 0 

2,434 6 0 

2,434 15 6 

13 

Lower Vernacular. 








1 


Pathsalas (old) \ 

21 

634 

910 0 0 

836 0 0 

619 0 9 


1.455 0 9 

1 .455 0 9 

21 

Pathsulos (new) 

148 

3.973 

3.740 0 0 

1.045 15 9 

632 in 0 j 10 1 9 

! 1.697 11 6 

1,697 11 6 

148 

Toto) 

109 

4,607 

2,1130 0 0 

1.SS1 15 9 

1,25J. 10 9 

19 1 9 

1 3,152 12 3 

| 3,152 12 8 

169 

Girls' Schools. 







1 



Aided 

1 

39 

192 0 0 

148 2 3 


436 12 ft 

! 584 1 4 3 

400 12 0 

1 .■» 

I 

Total of Government and Aided .. 

183 

5,271 

8,116 0 0 

C.SSl 10 9 

3.S75 13 9 

2,576 3 9 

■ 13.333 12 3 

j 13,263 4 6 

j 204 

Abolished schools 




194 3 3 


• 

i 19 4 3 3 

1 194 3 8 

L- 

Total 

183 

5,271 

8,116 0 O 

7,075 14 0 

3,875 13 9 

2.576 3 9 

j 15,527 15 6 

13. 457 7 9 

i 204 


No returns from unaided schools. 
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« 

The higher classes* are represented by 8 students, all of them Hindus, and the middle 
class by 782, all but 14 of whom are Hindus. 

The Christians attached to the Berlin Mission aro not included in the returns. There 
axe 65 boys and 62 girls in the sohool for Christians at Purulia, and some of the 77 pupils 
in the mofussil schools are also Christians. Out of the 4,403 of the lower classes, 4,157 
are classed as Ilindus — leaving only 112 Musalmans and 139 “others.” The table of 
race and caste does not enable mo to divide up this number, as 1,543 pupils are entered as 
Ilindus between the Sonarbania and tho lowest casto, and some of those may be the abori- 
ginal tribes. Kola number 117 and Santlials 22. Colonel Rowlatt points out that tho 
Bhumijs and others not really Hindus are entered as belonging to that creed. 

The Government of Bengal considers tho summary by race and nationality more truly 
represents the number of tho aborigines than that by creod. The race, caste, and nationality, 
may be thus summarized : — 


i 

i 

Hack on Nationality. j 

i 

t 

* 

A 

b 

| 

£ 

o 

! 

3 

33 

** 

i 



Tribi 

ha 

Europeans, Americans, and Non* Asiatics 

j | 

| 1.517 


1.307 

91 

20 

39 


Eurasians 

i 53 | 


36 

3 

| 

14 


Non- Indian Asiatics 

i j 

i s 




1 

2 



Aborigines (pure) 

j 1,290,7011 

33*7 

51.027 

518,508 

257,409 

232,777 

230.970 

Senn-Hinduiscd Aborigines 

* 797,170 

20 *3 

222.854 

225,325 

27,403 

220,648 

100,94* 

Hindus 

1,521.277 

39-8 

421,573 

412,924 

121,125 

495,354 

70.301 

Musalmans 

; ifl9.oofl i 

4 1 

72.338 

58,211 

2,487 

83.622 

2.348 

Native Christians 

j 11.226 


170 

12,687 

830 

539 


Others 

2H,613 

1 

| 

1 _ - 

2,510 

i 

9,374 

2,747 

12,576 

1.406 

Total 

• 3.825,571 

! 100*0 

771,875 

1,237,123 

415,023 

095,570 

405,980 


The Hindus in this statement aro the sum of tho entries under 66 different heads. 
The agricultural, artisan, labouring, boating, and miscellaneous classed of Hindus, all 
contain the convenient entry of “ others” at tho end of a list of castes, so that in reality the 
list of 66 castes may includo countless sub-divisions Tho term “others’* in the abbreviated 
list includes the Baisnabs, Bairagis, Gosains, and Sanyasi, who are Ilindus, but who do not 
recognise caste. 

It is important to observe that by this division the Ilindus, instead of forming 67- 1 
per cent, of the commuiv’ty, number only 39*8 per cent., while the aborigines Jhad semi- 
Hinduised aborigines mount up from about 28 per cent, to 54 J per cent. In the conclusions 
that have been deduced in tho report, it will be necessary to bear in mind that the term 
Hindu includes at its lower limits of caste many nationalities which are only partially 
Hindus. I am not sure if it wouM not bo better to remove one-thiri of tho percentages of 
Hindus and to add them to the term “ others.” I am, however, prevented from doing so by 
tho consideration that the boys at school are chiefly drawn from tho upper castes of Hindus, 
about whose creed and nationality thero is no doubt. 


Extract from the. Annual Report of the Deputy 


ut (roo ivrwr v/ 


The number of schools under the Educational Department in this district of all classes 
open during the year amounted to 177, besides which there were 6 aided pathBalas belong- 
ing to the German Evangelical Mission, making tho total number of schools at work during 

the year, either aided or supported by tho Government, 
H |k her ciaa* a M e<i Schools 2 amount tol83, as per margin. The number of soholars, 

M an d* v cr nan 1 1 ^schooiY ° aCU ar n male and female, present at tho schools on tho 31st March 
Lower Class Venucuiar Schools.* si 1 87 '> was 5,271, being an increase of 4,115 compared with 
eriiuiry School 11001 uh that at the close of the previous year, besides which there 

— - ure a large number of indigenous unaided pathsalas having 
lotaJ an attendance of about 1,500 more pupils, so that at the 

close of tho year under report there were about 6,771 boys 
and girls receiving education of various sorts, which out of a population of 995,570 gives 
a proportion of one scholar to every 1 47 persons, or of one in every 24 J of those* who oijght 
to ffo to school, taking this at one-sixth of the whole population, or, in other words, only one 
child goes to Bchool whilst nearly 24 stay away who ought to go. 
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Higher Class English Aided Schools. — Of this class of schocfls thoro aro only two in 
this district. The number of scholars in tho Government school at Purulia has increased 
from 72 on the 31st March 1872 to 96 on the 31st March 1873, notwithstanding the fees had 
to be raised in consequence of the withdrawal of a portion of the Government allowance 
previously granted. The progress in their studies made by the pupils was not altogether 
satisfactory, owing principally to tho number of masters* being deficient, and to the continued 
ill health of the head-master, who has applied for a ponsion since the close of tho year, 
whioh, when granted, the opportunity will bo taken to reduce the pay of the head-master 
from Rs. 150 to 100 a month, and out of this saving two others will bo appointed ou Rs. 30 
and 20 respectively. Out of seven students who went up to tho University Entranco 
Examination, only one passed in tho second division, which is not creditable to the school. 
During the year a spacious library room has been completed by private subscription and 
Government donation, and a gymnasium has been started for tho use of the boys, which 
affords them good healthy exercise, and which will bo tho means, when out of school, of 
developing their bodily powers pari pasm with what is being dono for their mental 
organization when i\\ school. 

In the Pandra school ^he number of scholars was 70 at tho close of tho year, against 
46 on the 31st March of 18/2 ; but the progress of tho boys was not as good as it might 
have beon, and none were sent up to the University Entrance Examination. The school is 
almost entirely supported by Rani llingan Kumari of Pargana Pandra, who takes a 
lively interest in the cause of education. The Government grant amounts to Rs. 3S a 
month, whilst tho Ran] contributes Rs. 71, besides feeding a largo number of tho boys who 
attend the school. She sets a bright example to all the other landholders in the district, 
but this, I rogrot to say, they do not follow. * 

Middle Class Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacui.au Schools. — There were only 11 
schools of this class, against 17 in 1871-72, six having been either abolished or transferred 

to other districts.* In these schools tho number of scholars 


* Seven closotl and four transferred to 
other districts owing to changes in the 
boundaries of Manbhuin. 

ber of scholars amounted to 17 


being taught was 459, against 691 in 1871-72, so that the 
average attendance til the schools retained had slightly 
increased. In the fivo angle- vernacular schools the num- 
5, and in tho six purely vernacular schools to 284. The 


attendance at these schools is rather small, and this 1 attribute in a great measure to the 
high flown Sanskritizcd stylo of Bengali whioh is being taught in them, and which tho 
people neither appreciate nor desire their children to learn. Tho subject was brought 
forcibly to my notice whilst on tour in the interior of the district, when I ascertained that 
boys had actually been withdrawn from one of these schools on account of the obstacles 
thrown in the way of their learning by the adoption of this difficult and, to ordinary 
village youths, incomprehensible stylo of language. Tho books used in these schools 


require to be all changed. 

Lower Class Vernacular Schools. — In these schools the pandits get Iis. 5 a month. 


There were 21 schools of this class during last year, tho iormor number having been 


increased*by the allotment to this district of ton extra schools of* this denomination out of 
a total of 50 sanctioned by Government order dated the 31st July 1872 for 
the whole province. Tho total number of scholars attending tlieso schools was 034, 
or on an average 80 in each school, which is, I consider, much below what it 
would be if tho books *and language taught in them were of simpler and less erudite 
form. The observations I havo made above regarding the style of language used in the 


middle class vernacular schools apply also to those schools, and in an enhanced degree ; for 
as the instruction imparted is of a lower standard, the books used should also be simpler, 
and the language approach more nearly to that in colloquial use amongst the people, whilst 
that which is used is far above tho comprehension of the class of boys for whom these schools 
■are set up. The consequence of which is that many fewer attend these schools than would 
be the case if the kind of instruction offered was better adapted to their wants and capaci- 


ties. We do not want a body of loamcd pandits, but should givo a sound, moral, and usoful 


kind of education, which would benefit and improve the masses. 

. Purulia Girls’ School. — in the girls' school established in Purulia in 1871 there are 
now 39 girls on the rolls, with an average attendance of 37, compared with 29 on the regis- 
ters in 1871-72.. During the year a substantial and commodious building has boon completed 
for this sohool, which besides providing class-rooms for the girls, also affords accommodation 
to tho mistress, who resides there. This has been entirely constructed from private sub- 
scriptions, besides which the Government also contributed 11s. 300 for the purchase of furniture, 
&o. - It is now well supplied with all requisites, and lias a good stock of maps Tho girls aro 
learning Bengali and fancy wool-work, and have, considering the short time the school has 
been in existence, done fairly well. 1 •’ 

Primary Schools. — Under the resolution of tho Govomment dated the 30th September 
18?2, tho sum of Rs. 1,900 was allotod to this district for the remainder of the yoar 1872-73, 
or Rs. 475 a month, commencing from the 1st of Decembor 1872, and in order to employ 
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this money to ihe best Advantage and obtain the advice and suggestions of the members 
composing the District School Committee, a meeting was held on the 13th of November 
1S72, when the following programme of proceedings was resolved upon: — 

I. “ r.y the first resolution, dated the 30th September, all ordinary Government schools 

are placed undor the management and supervision of tho District Educational Committees. 
The Government will, it is stated, allot a certain sum for grants-in-aid "to each district, 
distinguishing the allotment for middle and higher education, and that for primary education 
grants for aided schools of the former class wil 1 be made on the recommendation of tho 
Committee, the opinion of the Inspector of Schools being required in each case, but tho sums 
devoted to primary education will be allotted by tho Magistrate and Collector with tho 
advice of the Committee.” ^ 

II. — u In tho second resolution of tho same date tho Government has assigned tho 
sum of 4 lakhs of rupees for the purpose of assisting and promoting indigenous eduoation 
of a primary character for the whole of Bengal, but of which l^s. 1,900 have been assigned 
to Manbhnm for the year 1872-73, and 11s. 5,700 for the year 1873-74, which, commencing 
from the 1st of December ] 872, is at the rale of Its. 475 per mensem.” # 

III. — “The object of the Government in making this assignment is to encourage and 
develop in rural villages proper indigenous education, to consist of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic only in the common language and character of the country. The money now 
granted may be expended either in giving assistance to the masters of indigenous schools 
already established or in setting up new schools in villages where there is not one at present; 
in both cases the schools must be kept up efficiently according to native standards, and be 
open to inspection and examination by ihe officers of 1 lie Educational department.” 

IV. — “ The sum to allotted to any one school* is in no case to exceed Es. 5 a month, 
and whore aid is granted to a school already established, this should not exceed Es. 2-8 
or 3 a month, the rest being made up by the villagers thomsolvos or tho owner of the 
village or zemindar <>f the estate in which it is situated.” 

V. — U T1 lose schools being intended for the benefit of the agricultural and laborer 
class, those places should be selected either to aid or establish a school whero the need of 
this class of people is the greatest, and where they may show their willingness to make 
use of the school by promising to provide a suitable building, which need not, however, he 
anything limre than an ordinary lint.” 

VI. -- All that the master will he required to do who receives an allowance from this 
grant is to send in quarterly returns of the number of scholars that attend tho school, and 
Submit a monthly bill to the Deputy Inspector, who, after checking and passing the same, 
will send them to the Magistrate to order payment. If necessary the masters may bo required 
to attend a normal class at the sadr or sub-divisional station for the purpose of receiving 
sufficient instruction to enable them to conduct their duties properly, hut in that case they 
will, while so under instruction, receive their full allowance.” 

VI. — “ As it is advisable that schools of this class should bo spread over tho whole 
district, so as to give the people in all parts an equal chance of profiting by them, it is resolved 
that a certain sum, as persist at the loot of this resolution, be alloted to each pargana, and 
that tho sum assigned to each be expended for the objects above specified at the discretion of 
the Magistrate or any other officer who he may select, or other person who may bo willing 
to undertake the duty.” 

VII. — “ It being the wish of the Government that the whole* of the money allotted 
for this purpose should be spmit, ami also well spent, it will be necessary that immediate 
steps be taken to apportion the >cvcral sums allotted to oacli pargana, so tmit the whole 
sum shall bo assigned to the schools to bo aided and established by the 1st December 
next, otherwise there will be a saving in all schools aided or established after that date.” 

Preliminaries having been thus arranged, copies of tho Government and the Com- 
mit toe's resolutions w ere sent to each of tlio officers named 
F. Wilcox, Esq., O'. strict Superintendent ' ux t hf? margin, with a letter mutatis mutandis to tho follow- 

of IVncr. • ff 1 . 

H. W. Mark rime, E* q. t Exocntive in r> 1 11 L ■ 

Actant CommiVion.T. Ooviruipur. ] . Herewith I liavo the honor to forward to you a copy 

BabuSnXati, Oauu, deputy hector r) |> ^| 10 reso i u {j on 0 f j-fig Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 

^ of Bengal, dated the 30th September, together with a copy 
of the resolution passed by fho District School Committoo held this day.” 

2. “ From tho latte* you will perceive that the sums to be expended in eaoh pargana 
for the establishment and. aiding of primary schools liavo been allotted aocording to tho 
size and general requirements of each pargana, and with these sums it is hoped the imme- 
diate wants of tho parganas for primary education may be provided for.” 

3. “ A list of the parganas in which you aro requested to make the assignments 

is annexed, showing tho number of. villages in which schools already exist, ’and the large 
villages in which there arc none, and the amount allotted to each pargana.” r 

4. “It is not tho wish of tho Committee that you should he strictly tied down* to 
assign the allotments in the exact maimer detailed in the list : a discretion is allowed you, 
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so that should you find it not possible to allot the money advantageously in (ho manner 
proposed, a transfer of the allotment may he made from one pargana to another ; hut 
you are requested to adhere as nearly as possihlo to tho allotments made by tlio Committee, 
and regarding the total amount this must he in nowise exceeded.” 

5. “ With tho money placed at your disposal, you arc expected to establish new schools 
in the largo villages whoro there are none, or aid those id ready established, or both, which- 
ever you may find jnost advantageous alter you have made the. necessary local inquiries. 
Where no large villages have been entered in the statement, or it may appear preferable to 
establish a school in a smaller village than those named, you will ho at liberty to do so, 
should this appear the better course.” 

6. “ Tho terms on which the grant is made should he explained to tho pandits or 
gurumahashays/wha should in all eases if possible ho residents of the village in which tho 
school is now to bo wablished or aided.” 

7. “ If possible tho whole of the allotments should he made before the 1st proximo; 

but if this is found impracticable, they should at ail events bo completed during tho mouth of 
December.’’ * 

8. “ When completed, ji report of your allotments and proceedings should he submitted 
to this office.” 


The district having thus been divided into four circles, 9 parganas in the western 
part of the district were alloted to Mr. AVileox, who had Kindly volunteered to aid 
mo in carrying out the scheme; 8 to Air. Mackenzie, forming tho Govindpur sub-divi- 
"sion in tho north; 10 to Babu Srinath Datta, Deputy Inspector of Schools, in tho south ; 
whilst I myself took hp 18 parganas, which form the eastern and central portion of the 
district. The number of schools organized by each officer was by Mr. AWlcox 30, by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie 26, by Babu Srinath Datta 32, while the number established by me amounted to 50. 
This, although all the schools could not be open' d at onn\ was all accomplished in tho space 
of two months, and I take this opportunity of recording my grateful acknowledgments, which 
are, I consider, duo to these officers for tho willing and hearty assistance given me in 
carrying out the wishes of the Government in this matter, without which it would not have 
been possible for me to bring the scheme to a successful issue in so short a space of time. 

Tho work of establishing these schools having been taken in band all over the districts 
during the month of November .1872, and their organization proceeded w ith as rapidly 
as was possible, 59 schools fairly commenced operations on tho 1st December 1872, and 
52 moro during that month; 27 on the 1st January 1873, and 10 during February and 
March 1873 ; leaving five out of the 153 still to be started, but which could not be done 
beforo tho close 'of the year, owing to the want of houses in which to assemble tho schools. 
The general plan adopted was to select some central site for the school, to which the children 
of neighbouring villages could also resort ; but it has boon found necessary in a great many 
cases to change tho sites first selected, either on account of the smallness of the attendance or 
from, in some few cases, there having been no children at all sent to the sohooh 

To start these schools nearly every pargana and village where one was to be 
opened was visited, and the people consulted as to the site the school should occupy and 
whom they would prefer for their gurumahashay. This having been settled, per wan ah s of 
appointment woro issued to the masters, and the leading men of the central and each of the 
surrounding villages were formed into a Committee, to whom porwanahs were also addressed, 
informing them of thoiV appointment and requiring them to provide a school-house, induce 
the parents having children of a suitable age to send their sons to the school, look after the 
gurumahashay, and see that ho attended to his duty, and do all they could to ensuro the 
sucoess and prosperity of tho school. 

• At the close of the year in the 1 IS schools thus opened, including six which wore 
aided belonging to tho German Lutheran Mission at Purulia, there was an attendance of 
3,973 scholars, or on an average nearly 25 bc»\s per school, which for a beginning is a lair 
attendance, though not nearly so large as wluit it ought to be and what 1 hope it will 
soon become. 

In tho margin I annex a statement showing tho castes of all the pupils attending 

tlio primary schools, in which, amongst the class termed 
Hindus. “other castes above the lowest,” are included a good number 


Urshinan* 

... 014 

Khetris 

... 110 

Vai^yaa 

... 58 

KayasthaR 

... 125 

Nabaaahs 

700 

K&ibartaa 

22 

Sonarbanias ... 

... left 

Other cw»tes .. 

.. I,fie2 

Dora*, Chanda]* Haris ... 

... 121 

Iffukammadans. 

SVia* 

... 40 

Sani* , ... 

... 39 

Others . 

... 117 


of the Bhumij and Ivurnii races, who form a largo portion of 
tlio agricultural population of this district. Tlioso tormed 
“ others” are 8anthals (and Kols). 

The scholars who attend these schools are in most 
instances the children of parents who are pretty well otf, 
and who do not require to work with their own hands. It 
lias been found very dill] cult to induce the actual cultivator 
or laborer to send his children to school, as they as yet do 
not sco how a knowledge of reading and writing will aid 
them in their agricultural operations. It may, however, be 


* 
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said that about one-fourth of the children attending the primary sohools are the sons of laborers 
and cultivators who till their lands themselves, and in course of time it is probable that this 
number will increase. There is also a dillioulty to be got over in respect to the contributions 
which the villagers ought to mako towards the support of gurumahashays. They argue 
that as the Government pay tho teachers there is no necessity of their doing so also, 
ignoring the fact that what the Government gives is not sufficient, and not intended to 
bo so, to enable tho gurumahashay to maintain himself respeotably H> and that they are 
expected to mako up the difference ; but it is hoped that in course of time this difficulty 
will also bo overoome. 

The course of study at the primary schools has boon striotly limited to reading, 
writing, and accounts, which is all the agricultural population in general require to know or 
have time to study. It would bo a mistake, 1 think, to teach them inott at these sohools, 
while those few who wish for further instruction in other branches o™earning, and show 
marked ability, can obtain all that they might wish for in the other classes of sohools. 

Out of the 148 primary schools that were established during 'Jibe yoar, it would 
hardly bo possible to state how many of them are new and in how many instances aid was 
given to schools already in oxistenco. Tho difficulty lies in the* faot that in many of tho 
villages in which these schools have now been set up schools had existed off and on before, 

they being sometimes kept up only for a few months and 
then given up either for want of scholars, or that the 
contributions were insufficient to enable the teacher to live 
on them. Approximately, however, it may bo stated that 93 
entirely new schools were established, aud 54 aided, and of 
these the amounts alloted to the touchers wore as stated in 
the margin ; but, as boforo pointed out, fivo of these schools 
could not actually be started till after the close of tho year. 
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by the Deputy Inspector of Schools that besides the primary schools 
the supervision of the officers of tho Educational Department, there 

an attendance of about 
The number of schools 


It is stated 
that come under 
are also about lOo indigenous schools in this district-, with 
1,500 scholars, which are entirely independent of thoir control. 


Itaihnmns 
Kheti is 
Vaidya* 

Kayustha* 
Naiuis.iks 
.'wnarliaiiias 
Christian 
Other rustMi 


Total 


9 

95 

7 

«» 

1 

9 

198 


and scholars is, I am of opinion, understated by him ; but as the attendance at theso schools 
is very irregular, and their continuance often interrupted altogether, for moro or less 
lengthened periods, it is not possible to give a correct estimato of what number of childron 
are actually being taught in them. % 

In the Missionary school at Purulia there are 05 boys and 62 girls Under instruction, 
of whom 6 are being trained as schoolmasters. The whole of theso are Christians, and 
all are boarded by the mission, which is doing excellent work in the way of education. Not 
being aided by the Government or subject to inspection by tho Educational Department, 
these children have not been included in the returns. 

Tn the margin I annex a statement of the castes of the teachers, showing that tho 

Brahmans and Kayasthas almost monopolize the office 
of teachers, and that it is to them we must look, at 
all events for Iho present, as tho agency by which tho 
education of tho pooplo must bo carried on. The Muham- 
madans in this district, although they number 33,731, did 
not afford a single person fit to act as a teacher, so that it 
was not found possible to appoint any one of this creod to 
tho offico. 

During tho cultivating season, when the agricultural portion of the population are 
engaged with their crops, and when tho attendance at the primary schools will oertainly 
fall off, it is intended to bring in tho most inefficient of tho gurumahashays and form 
training classes for them at the Purulia and Govindpur vernacular schools, where, after- 
going through a course of instruction for throe or four months, they will doubtless be able 
to conduct their duties properly. At present theso gurumahashays are very deficient in their 
knowledge; of arithmetic. 

:!3. In the margin I annex tho statement showing tho religion and caste of the 

whole number of pupils attending the schools of all kinds 
in this district, by which it will bo seen that the . Hindus, 
amongst whom are included the Bhumijs and others not 
really of that religion, amounted to 4,929; whilst tho 
Muhammadans numbered only 123, the Christians 3; whilst 
1 39, who have been returned as others, wore Santhuls. Reduc- 
ed to a percentage, we find that amongst tho Hindus the 
number who attended the schools was 0*52, and amongst 
the Muhammadans 036, which is a lamentably low nffcio 
indeed. 


Ifinthts 


iirahrnafi* ... 

... • 1,458 

Xhftru 

153 

Vtidv.'i^ 

99 

Kavasthas 

295 


... 1,040 

X .*i Ini rt tin i 

29 

... 

102 

Othrr «:.iftt<-4 iibovf tin: lowest 

i Ml 

1>it riHH, Chanda)**, Haris 

160 

Total 

4,929 
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Shim ■ 
Suni> 


67 

56 

I2;i 


Christians. 


Muhammadans . Although it must he confessed that education is still 

at a low ebb in Manbhum, something has been done 
during the year to push forward the work of enlightening 
Total ... 12;} people, who have hitherto boon consigned to almost 

— total intellectual darkness. The establishment of primary 
schools for the education of the masses is certainly a move 
in the right direction, and if continued and followed up with 
perseverance and well directed energy, must lead to most 
beneficial results. Thero is still room for many more such 
schools, for the establishment of which numerous applications 
are constantly being mado ; so that if funds were only made 
available, there would be no difficulty whatever in setting 
up a great many more. The chief want, however, is more 
supervision, without which much of the good that otherwise 
would result will be lost. At present there is but ono 
Deputy Inspector to superintend and direct the whole 
schooling power of the district ; but as there arc now 1 S3 schools to bo visited, which are 
scattered over an area of nearly 5,000 square miles, it is quite clear that the supervising 
agency ifr totally unequal to the task, and should be increased by at least two Sub-Deputy 
Inspectors, who, besides visiting the schools continually and seeing that they are being 
properly conducted, are also required to distribute the pay of the masters, which is now done 
through the police, which is, I consider, an objectionable arrangement, but the only way we 
have at present of forwarding their salaries to the masters. 


Protestants 

1 

Roman Catholic* 

2 

Total 

3 

Others ... 

m 

Grand Total* 

... 6,194 

Unknown ... 

77 

Total 

... 6,571 

* . 
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REMARKS BY COLONEL E. T. DALTON, C.S.L, COMMISSIONER 

OP CHOTA NAGPORE. 

JThe Educational Reports came before me this year for the first time, analyzed and 
digested, commented on and elucidated, by the Inspector of Schools, who has reviewed the 
operations of the year from all points, and this leaves me little to say. * 

2. The year, howevor, as inaugurating an enlightoned policy for the extension of educa- 
tion to the masses of the people is a most eventful one, and I propose ohiefly to notice the 
mode in which the orders of Government of the 30th September 1872 have been carried out, 
and, so far as wo can judge, the success, or promise of success, with which the measure has 
been attended. 

3. The publication of the census report has afforded Mr. Woodrow the opportunity of 

introducing into his review most interesting statistics shewing the actual progress maae in the 
dissemination of instruction over the vast area of Chota Nagpur, apd of comparing our 
condition with that of the more advanced districts, and wo cannot real these details without 
being made sensibly alive to the fact that though wo have been rtfther congratulating ourselves 
on the steady advance we have made within the last dozen years, we are still in a terribly 
backward state, and have an appalling amount of work to do to obtain a more respectable 
place in the field. * 

4. Thoro cannot be a doubt that in all the districts of this division except Manbhum 
education was regarded by the agricultural and laboring classes as^ something altogether 
unsuited to their condition and capacity. In my former reports I shewed from what a poor 
array of figures we attained in 1871-72 to the comparatively respectable number of 220 
schools and 5,708 pupils, but under the enlightened policy of our present Lieutenant- 
Governor we have leaped in a few months to 571 schools giving instruction to 15,871 pupils. 

5. Tho grants made for primary education in Chota Nagpur, in the resolution of 80th 
September 1872, contemplated tho establishment of 470 pathshalas or village sohools. Tho 
work commenced in November, and on the 1st March following 416 schools with 10,327 
scholars wero added to the list of these rudimentary establishments supported by Government. 

6. In districts so backward educationally, there is, as might have been expeoted, very 

great difficulty in obtaining tho requisite supply of masters, and wo have no doubt been 
obliged to accept some very juvenilo pedagogues and some who have a great deal to learn 
before they can be considered properly qualified to teach ; but arrangements wero made for 
dosing all the schools during the period when the people were most engaged in cultivation, 
that is, for some six weeks during the planting and two weeks at harvest, time, and it was 
determined and arranged that during these holdings the masters should attend classes opened 
for their instruction at the higher class vernacular schools. • 

7. This year the planting season has been unusually protracted, and this has oaused 
some irregularity in tho attendance of the agricultural scholars, but to their absence, so long 
as this process goes on, we must be blind. Not more than a week ago I saw and examined at 
Govindpur, in tho Manbhum district, about 20 of tho primary schoolmasters of that sub- 
division. I reccivo weekly statements of the visits made to schools by the Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy Inspectors, and they shew that, considering the various demands on the time of 
children of tho agricultural classes, and that we aro for the first jime in most instances 
placing a restraint on lads entirely unaccustomed to such treatment, the result is satisfactory. 
The older schools of the division have on tho whole very fairly maintained their position 
during tho year under review. Some of tho sohools show temporary loss of numbers owing 
to the withdrawal from thorn of lads who have been appointed schoolmasters, but the 
majority shew increasing numbers and a fair amount of progress. Now that the scheme of 
opening pathshalas with Government support has been so widely extended and successfully 
introduced, it is of the utmost importance that an efficient, but not necessarily a highly-paid, 
staff of Sub-Deputy Inspectors bo appointed to look after the young, and in some oases the 
insufficiently educated masters, who, from all tho experience we have had, will soon fall into 
sluggish ways if not well supervised. Amongst tho appendices will be found a note drawn up 
by tho Reverend J. Whitley, in which he asoribos to. a want of constant supervision the 
small progress mado in the mission village schools, and yet these sohools are frequently visit- 
ed by the Reverend Missionaries themselves. After considerable deliberation on this subject 
I have come to the conclusion that we should have for this division a large number of 

primary school Sub-Doputy Inspectors on small pay , not more than Rs. 15 a month, 08 a 
rule, to preside over a circle of schools , eaoh of which should be visited by him not less 
than once in the month. For inspections by the distriot Deputy Inspectors or Sub-Inspec- 
tors, it might be arranged that tho primary sohool Sub-Deputy should colleofc at convenient 
places the scholars of hall a dozed of his schools. The inspection of the higher classes of 
schools might ho loft to the district Deputy and Sub-Deputy. # 

8. Tho pathshala gurus havo not now muoh to look forward to. They might be led 
to expect promotion in this new line. * 
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9. Female education has not made much advance in Chota Niigpur ; tho prejudices of 
the people of the northern parts of the division, especially of people of Beliar, are unreason- 
ably strong against it ; nevertheless some progress has boon inado. There is now a girls* 
school at each of the sadr stations for the more respectable class of girls. One has just 
been opened at Hazaribagh by Bengali gentlemen. Tho school of the same class at 
Manbhum continues to be well supported and attended: An institution of tho sameKiud 
has been opened at Qhaibassa, attended by 60 young ladios, including daughters of Mankis 
of Singbhum, for which I hope soon to obtain a grant-in-aid. The Inspector in his roport 
describes the Ilanohi Girls* school, which promises well. Tho greater portion of tho girls 
receiving instruction are Native Christians of the mission schools, but 1 hope in time to see 

E ’ *s as well as boys at the Government village schools, and I believe that some stops in 
direction have been taken. 

10. The missionary schools continue to work most beneficially amongst the Native 
Christians, and Mr. Woodrpw shews in his roport that a fair proportion of the converts are 
being educated. I believe, if we had more complete statistics, we should find that the 
proportion of persons svho could read and writo amongst tho whole number of Native Christians 
would be much higher than the percentage given by Mr. Woodrow, which shows that nearly 
a tenth of the wholo Christian population is receiving instruction. The mission schools have 
been now many years at work, and there is a constant stream of the youth of both sexes 
passing through them. The children who make but ordinary progress, and all girls, are sent 
back to their villages when it is time for them to marry and settle. The most intelligent 
boys aro, if they wish it, retained to be educated for schoolmasters or for pastors or for 
ordination. When Bishop was last at llanchi four young Jvuls wore examined by his 
Lordship and ordained as deacons, and each of thorn has now si pastoral cluirgo. These 
young men have been very well educated, and they will no doubt be of great service to 
education in their supervision of the villago mission schools in their respective parishes. I 
now proceed to describe tlio arrangements made in each district for the disposal of tho 
primary school grants, and to remark on them. 

11. The Hazaribagh district, though one of tho first fully occupied by our Govern- 
ment, has always been the most backward in educational matters. The first Government 
school established in tho district was opened on 27th November 1865, and for some years 
was not well supported. It now works fairly and comes out well in the report for last year, 
aud thoro were still only 1 3 schools with 618 pupils, and tlieso have been established and 
were maintained with difficulty when tho resolution of the 30th September 1872, dated 
from Hazaribagh, » was promulgated, and this appears to havo aroused the sluggards of tlio 
district as a voice in their ears, and by the 31st March 77 patlishalas with 1,705 pupils were 
added to tho returns of this department in the Hazaribagh district 

12. Tho present number of patlishalas is 112 with 2, HU pupils. Under the grant given 
by Government it was contemplated that 120 schools could bo established ; but the Com- 
mittee devoted a portion of their funds to the establishment of a normal class of teachers 
at Hazaribagh, costing Its. 100 a month, and this appears to bo working well. Since its 
opening 54 masters have attended it, and there aro now 46 stipendiary pupils, &c., under 
instruction. 


13. It appears to mo to answor the purpose sufficiently, and tho cost of a more 
expensive normal school recently sanctioned might be saved. 

14. Tho returns of the Deputy Inspector’s visits to tho primary schools shew that fair 
progress has been made in most of the schools visited since their establishment. 

15. Two of the largest estates in this district being under the Court of Wards, sanction 
was obtained from tlio Court and Government to open anglo-vcrnaeuhir schools at tlio head- 
quarters of the proprietors, which are tho following, — at Ecliak for the liamgurh estate, and 
at Dhanwar. At the latter villago a very neat, sohool-houso lias been constructed, and I was 
of opinion, when I visited tho school last month, that the progress made by the majority of tho 
pupils was highly satisfactory and creditable to the Head-Master, Babu Ivhetra Narayan 
Bay. The higher class English school at Hazaribagh is fortunate in its IIoad-Master, 
Babu Mati Lai Mitra. At tlio last Entrance Examination 10 candidates appeared from this 


sohool, and all passed, and the wholo of tho scholarships allotted to Chota Nagpur, 7 in 
number, were carried off by boys of this school. 

, The Eohak School is held in a largo room in tho llnjnh’s pulnco. 1 am happy to say that 
. Babu Ram Narayan SiHgli; to whom the estate is now being made over, promises to maintain 
‘ the school* The annual charge on tho estate ior this school is Its. 1 , 276-o-3, and for the 

3r sate ■ «*■»«- °° *»*~ *££ s 
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himself indebted, and vflhen the Distriot Committee met for the first time on the 22nd March, 
he had the satisfaction of' informing them that up to date 164 primary schools had been 
opened in Lohardaga, including Palamow. Some of the Palamow schools were subsequently 
closed, the people of that sub-division having unreasonably taken a strange prejudice against 
the movement, and this left the number 152 at the close of the year. 

17. The masters have been t&ken from the middle vernacular aided and mission 
schools, and for villages, the majority of the population of whioh a?e Kols and TJraons, 
Kol or XJraon masters are sought. The Mission have supplied several intelligent young men, 
and are prepared to supply a few more ; and as many applications for schools are still undisposed 
of, I am in hopes that wo shall be able to employ all they can spare. In Lohardaga at present 
I do not think that the Kols and Uraons will long remain in a school which has a dikhu, i.e. 
a Hindu for a master ; but so far as I could judge from places visited, I think that the Govern- 
ment primary schools in Kol and Uraon villages are very popular, and will suoceed, although 
tho Mission village schools have not been a success, and are rather unfavorably reported 
on by tho Reverend J. Whitloy (sco appendix). Until a Kol half makes up his mind 
to become a Christian, ho does not care for, or rather dreads, the religion^ instruction imparted 
in the mission village schools, and it is probable that he is further deterred from sending his 
children to such a school, knowing that his fellow villagers would be sure to regard it as a 
sign that ho has made up his mind to abandon the gods of his ancestors and the wild 
revelries of the pagan festivals. Bo this as it may, the fact is that the missionaries do not 
succeed in inducing the children of all creeds in their village to join their schools. The 
Christians alone as a rule resort to them, and yet the pagans and Christians readily resort 
to the new Government village school though it may have a Chilian schoolmaster. I 
believo that the orders recently issued by His Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor, authorising 
the substitution of Nagri or Dev-Nagri for the Persian character in all judicial proceedings 
in the Lohardaga district, have acted, and will still act, as a strong incentive to inorease m 
the number of pupils attending primary schools and in the demands for such schools. The 
Hindi is the only vernacular wo have hitherto taught at the model and middle schools and 
pathsalas in the Lohardaga district, but it was a great discouragement to learners to find 
that the language taught at the schools did not at all assist them to penetrate into tho 
mysteries of tho courts. 

18. I beg most strongly to support the Inspector’s suggestion regarding the Palamow. 
school at Daltonganj, and plead for a grant of Rs. 125 a month for that useful institu- 
tion. The native gentry have long continued to support it liberally, and the progress made 
by the boys is vory creditable to the masters and to Mr. Forbes, who takes so much interest 
in it. The grant of Rs. 50 towards a guru training school is also supported, but I fear 
the cow-doctor scheme will be beyond our means until a native school of farriers has been 
established. I havo already advocated tho instruction of hospital assistants in farriery and 
extra pay to those who pass. . 

19. Singbhum. — I t is gratifying to find that the district, generally supposed to be 
tho least civilized of the four on which I have to report, should have shown such healthy 
symptoms of transition upwards as were last year exhibited in its reception of the new scheme 
for extension of education. 

The Doputy Commissioner, in complying with the orders of the Government, worked 
from the commencement through his committee, and carried them with him in all his 
arrangements. There was no difficulty in establishing the full number of sohools — 60 were 
contemplated ; but before tho close of tho year they had opened on Rs. 5 a month 89, and on 
Rs. 2-8 twelve schools. The latter, all in Dhalbhum, and the two mission sohools, reoeived 
each an aid of Rs. 5. Applications were still flowing in when the list was olosed for a time. 

20. Of the new primary schools 33 were opened in the Kolhan, four in Porahat, one 

in Kochang, and three in Dhalbhum. I saw several of these schools during my tour last cold 
weather, and found that the village head-men took great interest in them; that they were 
well attended by eager pupils, and that thrifty Ho cultivators had for a time cheerfully 
resignod their claims on the services of their children to enable them to attend school. 
Thus the schools, as thoy wore established, fillod rapidly. Some have 60 to 70 boys, and for 
such numbors additional gurus are required. Tho average at the close of the year was 39 
boys per school. # t 

21. Tho Secretary notes that the schools in the wilder parts of the district are not 
so well attended as thosonn the vicinity of Chaibaesa. This is to be expeoted, as the popula- 
tion in the former tract is sparse, and near Chaibassa it is dense ; but on my tour through a 
dense forest of Porahat to the Tributary Mehals, I passed a small settlement of Hos of the 
wildest type. As usual, thoy were all out on the road to greet me, and a more savage looking 
group it would be difficult to find. In their midst, however, contrasting strongly with the 
wild unkempt figures, a ijeatly clad, bright-eyed youth appeared, with shiny looks andskiny 
shoes (!), who announced himself as tho schoolmaster (!) ; and I was assured by the ma^dal 
of the village that he had asked for him, had agreed to build a school, and twenty ycyang savages 
were pointed out to me as the raw material on which the master was to work, and in truth 
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they were very raw. The master I recognized as the quondam head boy of the Asontalia 
aided school. The routine adopted by order of the committee was, in regard to primary 
sohool hours, from 7 to 10 p.m. and from 3 to 5 i\m., and it was at an early period determined 
that during the weeks when all hands were most required for agriculture the schools should 
be dosed and the masters summond to the Chaibassa model school or to the Dhalbhum 
middle class sohool, to undergo a course of instruction. % 

22. About of tho pupils of the above schools are IIos, 700 Hindus, CO Santhals, 
40 BhuiyaSj' 5 Birhors, 86 Bhumizes and Tamarias, 8 Urayans, 4 Gonds, 3 Muhammadans, 
and 4 Christians. In my report for last year I noticed a falling off in the Porahat aided 
schools and in the Kurseon school. This year I found them full to overflowing, and in 
regard to the former the Mathura Basi Gwalas of Porahat had in a measure got over their 
prejudices against sitting with Gonds, &c. In the Asontalia, a Porahat school, the 
first class, which was well advanced, reading the Premsagur, comprised 1 Tamari, a Kol, 6 
Gwalas, 9 Hos, 1 Napit, 1 Tanti, 1 Kurrni, — altogether presont 77 boys; at Dolaikila, in 
Porahat, 72. were present out of 100 on the rolls. The Kurseon school turned out 154 boys, 
but this was too much ; half the boys were in tho street. It is to be broken up into several 
schools. This is one of four ‘model schools startod some years ago in Singbhum, and I am 
glad to find from the Secretary’s report that they are all doing well, the total number 
of pupils being 633, to 280 of preceding year. 

23. Manbiium.— T he sum allotted to this district for primary schools amounted to 
Rs. 1,900 for 1872-73 and Rs. 5,700 for 1878-74, and it was estimated that 1 20 schools might 
be started. Colonel Rowlatt convened a. meeting on the 18th November, and it was deter- 
mined that a oertarn Jum should be allotted to each pargana, and that the duty of organizing 
the schools should be assigned to the following gentlemen, official members of the committee : — 

To Mr. Mackenzie ... ... ... is parganas. 

„ „ Wilcox ... ... ... 9 „ 

„ Srinath Datta, Deputy Inspector ...10 „ 

„ Colonel Rowlatt ... 18 „ 

and tho Rev. H. Onasch was authorized to open six schools in Christian villages at a cost 
not exceeding Rs. 24 a month. Tho work was carried on rapidly, and by the end of 
December 152 schools had been established, viz. — 

Rs. A. P. 

15 at Rs. 5 75 0 0 

8 . at „ 4 ... ... ... ... 32 0 0 

1 at „ 3-8 ... ... ... ... 3 8 0 

85 kt „ 3 ... ... ... ... 255 0 0 

43 at „ 2-8 ... ... ... ... 107 8 0 

473 0 o 

saving Rs. 2. 

24. The 152 schools can give instruction to tho children of (J47 villages. Each village 
at which a school was formed was visited by ono of the members of tho committee above* 
named, and at each a committee of the elders of tho village community was formed to look 
after the interests of the school and stimulate the attendance. Colonel Rowlatt asks for a 
further grant of Rs. IK) a month, or Rs. 1,800 annually, for educational purposes, and there 
can be no doubt that if this sum be allowed it will be immediately taken up. 

25. Fifty-nine new schools were in operation by 1st December, and 52 more opened in 
December, 27 in January, and 10 in February, besides five, which, though sanctioned, have not 
.been opened for want of accommodation. Many of tho sites first choson have been changed at 
the olose of the year. The attendance at the new schools was 3,973 pupils, or nearly 25 per 
school. It is impossible to say how many of the schools aro absolutely new, hut Colonel 
Rowlatt believes that 93 are quite new, and 54 were old guru pathsalas. The schoolmasters 
are for the tyiost port Brahmans or Kaists. The Muhammadans did not supply one individual 
as teacher. They ohiefly belong to the Jolaha tribe, who are all the descendants of converts 
from paganism. 

26. The old schools in Manbhum were all woll maintained during tho period under 
review, but as the. report of the Secretary gives ample details, I will say no more about them. 

27. It has not Deen found possible to open many schools in, tho Santhal villages of 
Manbhum, nor are the Santhals of Singbhum or Hazaribagh at all desirous of having them. 
Recently I have been muoh engaged with Santhals, and nave endeavoured to impress on 
them the importance to themselves of such education as the primary schools afford, but 
1 fear, it was of little avail. 
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REPORT OF THE PATNA DIVISION. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OP SCnOQLS, Mr. S. W. FALLON, M.A, Ph.D. 


1. Upon the ^e-organisation of the Department of Public Instruction, under the 
Government Resolution of 30th September 1872, the following letter was addressed by the 
Inspector of Schools of Behar Circle to the Commissioners of Patna and Bhaagalpur. 

“ In obedience to paragraph 2, quoted in the margin of the Director of Public Instruc- 

« The Inspector, have been instnrct- N< ’‘ 41 f ’ Aat f 30t . h ^ ctoh % to y our address, of which 

od to put themselves in communication nits been furnished niG tor my information and 

with you, and to a»*ord you every oasis- guidance, and with special reference to the marginally noted 
tanoe in then power.*' extract* from paragraph 14 of the Government Resolution on 


* “ The Inspector will render the Education, dated 30th September 1872, I beg leave to say 
Commissioner every ad vhA* and infor- that I wait the expression of your wishes in regard to any 
mation in eduoational matters, and will written or personal communications which may be desired. 

the’uma Zld'manner'o^p.rfonning hi. by yourself or the collectors of districts, and in regard to 
duties as much as possible ” c the time and manner of performing his (my) duties/ I 

beg to add that I am also prepared to accompany any of the 
local authorities, who may desire it, in portions of their aunual tours, and, in concert with 
tliem, to inquire into the educational condition and requirements of districts and the 
feelings of the pe^pl^iu regard to subjects and modes of instruction, and with them to 
observe the present condition of a certain number of selected schools which might with 
advantage be inspected by the Inspector and the local authority together. In this way we 
should secure the harmonious action, which may he best promoted through a mutual under- 


standing of the aims to be kept in view, and the tests to be applied in forming an estimate 
of teachers and schools. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to state that I am personally well pleased at the 
relations about to be established between the department ami the local authorities, and at 
the transfer of the schools to executive and judicial officers, whose great official influence will 
now be exerted for the advancement of what will bo in a sense their own. I anticipate the 
best results from the new scheme. The interests and requirements of Behar especially, here- 
tofore partly overlooked or subordinated to those of Bengal, may now be expected to receive 
a larger share o£ attention under the administration of local authorities, whose sympathies 
are with the natives of the province, and whoso local knowledge will enable them to adapt 
educational institutions to the wants and wishes of the people, who are to benefit by them. 
The work of the department will now be seen — what it has yet accomplished and what it 
has not been permitted to do. The obstacles and the difficulties with which the department 
lias had to struggle will now be felt and recognised by the authorities by whom the work of 
education will in future be carried out. The problems how to fill a vernacular school for 
which there may be no demand, and what should bo the course ajul method of instruction 
at once adapted to the present condition and wishes of the people, and calculated as well to 
improve them physically, morally, and intellectually, will be among the first of the problems 
which press for solution. The inducements necessary for drawing pupils to the schools, and 
the conditions of success generally, will be provided now as soon as they are discerned. The 
necessity for a revision of the present defective course and method of instruction in English 
schools will be recognized. The wide difference between indigenous pathxalas aud maktab . *, 
with their undisciplined gurus and myanjis on the one side, and the Government vernacular 
schools under trained teachers on the other, will be forced on the attention of the authorities. 
The inefficiency of teachers iu English schools, and their inferiority to teachers who have been 
trained in the training schools in this circle, will be observed, and the value of these training 
schools appreciated aud acknowledged. Contributions likewise will probably be forthcoming 
for a supply of better paid and less incompetent teachers than the present undisciplined and 
inefficient teachers, who take to teaching as the last refuge of the destitute, and who teach 
classes, or rather seem to teach them, on poor salaries, with poorer prospects, without heart, 
mechanically and listlessly, from year to year, when they fail to get themselves transferred 
to easier a'iid more lucrative posts in other departments, for which they may be continually 
writing applications every fourth or fifth day. The unfitness, besides, of teachers who can- 
not make an idiomatic atid intelligible translation in the vernacular of the province will not 
be tolerated much longer; and finally, the insufficiency of the University tests will be 
patent inasmuch as moral excellence, discipline, aud touc, elocution aud thoroughness, which 
can be tested only by personal observation, and searching vird voce examinations are not 
tasted or taken into account by the Calcutta University. » All this* aud much more will now 
come under the immediate cognizance of the local authorities, ivfio will have both the power 
and the will to remedy defects aud further the advancement of the schools with whose 
interests they shall have become personally and officially identified.” 
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2. The Commissiover of Patna, after quoting an extract from his circular letter to all 
Magistrates, introduces his summary of the educational work of each district with the fol- 
lowing general remarks : — 

“ Besides this, I consulted Dr. Fallon on several subsidiary points, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later portion of this report. 

“ The Magistrates commenced operations generally in December, and the few reports I 
got at the end of that month showed fair progress, which my cold weather tour confirmed. 
This has continued throughout the succeeding months, aud. the waraf interest taken in the 
scheme by almost all the local officers is exhibited in the results which, fairly successful as 
they appear in figures, give a very inadequate idea of the difficulties to be overcome in attain- 
ing any practical result. 

“ The following table shows the total graut given to each district (including the previ- 
ous grant of July), the number of schools which the grant was expected to aid in each dis- 
trict, and the number actually brought on our books at the end of the year 


Name of District. 

Total amount. 

. i 

Approximate number of schools 
expected to be opened or subsidised. 

Number actually 
brought on our books, 

Patna 

9,600 

163 + 30 = 103 

182 

Gya ... ... 

12,000 

200 + 38 = 238 

369 

Shahabad ... ... 

11,200 

190 + 30 = 220 

216 

Tirhut ... ... 

24,000 

400 + 70 = 470 

413 

Saran 

12,000 

200 + 30 =s 230 

269 

Champaran ... 

8,800 

150 -f 0 = 160 

65 

Total 

1 

77,600 

1,303 + 198 = 1,601 

1,519 

“ The return shows a total of 18 more than the estimate; the number started in each 

district is as follows : — 




In Patna 

• ... 

... ... ... 

182 

„ Gya 

• ... 

... ... ... 

369 

„ Shahabad 

. • . . 

■ • f ••• • « • 

216 

„ Tirhut 

... 


418 

„ Saran 

. ... 

• •• ••• • • ft 

269 

,, Champaran 


• •• I . • 

65 



Total ... 

1,619 


“I have no figures of the exact number of pupils except for Tirhut. There the 
average is 18, but generally I should incline to put it somewhat lower, say 16 per school, 
which gives a total of 24,304* boys receiving primary instruction.” 

PATNA DISTRICT. 

3. According to the census, the area, of this district is 2,101 square miles, and the 
population 15,59,638,— Hindus 13,63,291, Muhammadans 1,92,988. Of this number 6*, 869, 

above £ per cent., were under instruction at the close of the official year, for which we 
have statistics, — 5,833 Hiudus aud 605 Muhammadans. 

4. The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils in attendance, the. lan- 
guage taught, the cost of educating each pupil, the proportion contributed respectively by 
the Government aud the people, and the total outlay during the year, are exhibited iu the 
subjoined table. 
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5/ The Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, reports : — 

<• 

Primary schools. The Magistrate's “ Wc have not been as successful in the introduction of 
re P° rt * primary education as I could have wished, but hope that I 

may be in a position, at the close of another year, to report more favorably regarding it. In 
the first place the lower classes of the people, who are chiefly interested, have not been 
able to be made to understand what object Government had in view in spending large sums 
of money in educating them, and looked with distrust and suspicion on everything that 
was done. Now it was one foolish report and then another, all equally^ without foundation, 
but no doubt spread about by interested individuals who had some influence amongst the 
lower classes, which prevented them sending their children to school, and led them to believe 
that Government, so far from wishing their interests, had some ulterior object in view by 
which it, and it alone, would benefit, so that I fully believe before the close of the year we 
had actually far fewer children attending schools throughout the district than there were be- 
fore Government took any trouble in the matter. 

“ No sooner had the people begun to get the better of these groundless fears, and to 
consider that after all Government was honest in its intentions, than tb&ir suspicions were 
again roused, and this time with some reason, through the minute and particular enquiries 
which had to be made for obtaining information to fill up the returns, called for by the 
Education Department ; to furnish which the daily routine of a man’s life had almost to be 
gone into, and it was not therefore to be wondered at that parents kept their children away 
from school when they found that, by so doing, they were not subjected to cross-examinations 
as to their habits and their means of livelihood.” 

“ The taking of an educational census would appear to be a matter of no moment, and 
one which would not be likely to arouse the fears of the people; but fifela, again, I found 
that 1 had to move with great caution, inasmuch as those who had removed their children 
from school, to prevent their being kidnapped by Government and sent off to the colonies 
and save themselves from endless cross-examinations, thought that this enquiry into their 
amount of knowledge was only another process to be gone through before a new tax was 
imposed upon them for having that knowledge.” 

6. Then there was a further difficulty with the gurus, “ generally old men of fixed 

habits, who could not understand why they should be subjected to any new innovations, and 
should be prevented from taking their holidays when and bow they pleased, or from closing 
their school for as long as they liked though they were glad enough to get the assistance 
from Government. Others, on the other hand, utterly declined the help afforded them, being 
of opinion that if they once touched the Government money, they would at once become 
Government servants, and be at its beck and call, and be liable to be sent wherever it pleased 
Government to send them.” ' 

“ The above were some of the difficulties wc had to contend with in getting masters ; 
and no sooner had these been overcome, than others arose, which led those who had taken, 
so to speak, the Government shilling to think that they had made a mistake and had been 
deceived. Parents who at first held back from sending their children to school, thinking 
that Government had some sharp practice in view, thought better of it and sent them, but 
at the same time utterly declined to pay any fees for their education. In vain the guru 
remonstrated and asked for the fees he had always been in the habit of receiving, he was 
told he was now paid by Government, and must teach for what Government paid him, .or 
if he did not, they would remove their children from the school, when his farther services 
would be dispensed with, and another man put in his place or the Government grant, would 
be withdrawn, so that the guru found himself no better off than he was before Govern- 
ment came to his assistance, and often much worse off.” 

7. Comparing an independent native patlisala with a pathsala class attached to a 
Government vernacular middle school, Mr. Mangles observes that, whereas in the Govern-, 
incut school the pupils paid a uniform rate of only one anna, in the unaided paths&la 
“ some of the boys were paying as much as two and four annas a month.” Mr. Mangles 

counts for the difference on the supposition that “ the man who has to look to fees, and 
fees alone, for his subsistence, takes more care and pains with his pupils than the man who 
gets a fixed salary, ana that is appreciated by the parents.” It is true that the’ guru in the 
Government school only got paid by fees, but they were fees mostly given by the boys iti the 
two higher classes receiving instruction not given at the patlisalas. 

8. The fact is that bqth these patlisalas, as well as the inaktabs, have been driven .off 

the field by the increasing popularity of the superior 
lhe imuo. middle vernacular school and pathsala maintained by ' the, 

department. The attendance in this school has risen to 80 pupils. 

0. It is not asserted, that th^ unaided pathsala was found to be more efficient than 
the pathsala class in the Government middle school. It might be supposed, however, 
from the fact of the unaided pathsala being able to exact higher fees, that it was a better 
school ; but this is not the case. ) 
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I believe ii would be found on inquiry that the . pupils who paid the higher rates 
Th lanation received a larger share of the guru's attention, and were 

. ee,p ' allowed besides certain privileges as pupils who paid 

“extra.” In a Government school no such distinctions could bo permitted. Here's where 
the unaided pathsala has a pull over the Government school. 

11. The question arises : — Would not the parents of the pupils who are comparatively 
neglected withdraw their children from the school ? They would not. The greater number 
are little boys, who arq sent to school not so much to learn as to be taken care of daily from 
early dawn to sunset. The boy of six is safe to learn in good time all the practical arithmetic 
and skill in writing out bonds, acceptances; etc., which lie will ever need. If the boy were 
to learn all that has to ba learnt before he was old enough to take care of himself and mind 
the shop, what could you do with him afterwards ? how employ him so as to keep him out 
of mischief? The wise men of the east, as* in a less degree the learned men of the west, are 
firmly persuaded that the heart of the young child inclineth to evil continually. It is not meet 
therefore that he should learja too fast. While he crawls on the ground and bawls out his 
lesson for the day, he is employed, and the inevitable propensity to evil is restrained, for there 
is no overt act. 4 • 


12. And as to distinctions between pupils whose fathers are rich and great, and other 
pupils who are only the sons of poor men, or men of inferior caste or degree, the stronger 
classes are too strong, and the masses are too poor and helpless to have it otherwise ; 
indeed, as they have never known any different order of things, they believe that it is only 
right and proper that the sons of the well-to-do classes should occupy the higher scats beside 
the teacher “ who addresses them as “ babuaji while tho sous of mere cultivators must 
squat at a distanceon the floor, and be addressed as “ are ” and “jare” 

There are other points of difference which tend to make the unaided native pathsala 
more popular than the Government or aided pathsala. 

(1.) In the unaided pathsala the Hindustani riwdj (custom) prevails, while in Govern- 
ment aided schools it is the English riwdj , which moans that native schools recognize 
differences of social position and refuse to admit the lower castes, while Government schools 
make no such distinctions. Indeed, the first question sometimes asked of the Deputy 
Inspector on his arrival at a village to start an aided pathsala is “ Will the rule of the patlwilu 
be the Hindustani riwdj or the English riwdj't” 

(2.) Other things equal, the inhabitants prefer a pathsala or maktab in their own 
molialla to one which is held in another mohalla. 


(3.) In the unaided pathsala, the course and mode of instruction, the attendance, and 
the school management are all as the parents wish it, neither more nor less. It is true that 
the Government Resolution on education recognises the importance, ami insists upon the 
necessity, of respecting existing native methods and courses, and the wants, feelings, and 
prejudices of the people. Still, the Government also expects a degree of improvement in 
return for the grant; and so the native pathsala is brought under inspection, which the 
people deprecate as an interference with the free action which they have heretofore exercised 
over their own pathsalas. * 

(4) The aided pathsala has to furnish returns which involve, exposure of their private 
affairs, as they regard it. 

(5.) The Government thinks it desirable that the pupils should learn Nagri, besides 
Kaithi; but the. people ( prefer Kaithi, which they consider all sufficient., and they do not 
want Nagri, which they consider a useless acquisition and perhaps worse, for as the use 
of speech is to conceal your thoughts, so the advantage of writing a different hand from any 
body else is that no body can read your writing but yourself. 

(6.) The regular attendance which we think it right to require in the aided pathsala, 
is very different from attendance as it is, or as is prescribed or wanted in the unaided 
pathsala. What would be esteemed grossly irregular according to our ideas of school dis- 
cipline, is the rule of the native pathsala according to Native ideas and feelings. 

(7.) .In the aided pathsala we should require moreover that every hoy should receive a 
fair share of attention, and make due progress from day to day. Hut in the native pathsni<T 
no such regular progress is looked for or desired, as a rule. 

(8.) We cannot, on principle, recognize any distinctions of rank iu schools; but it 
would not be practicable or politic in the present attitude of the Native mind and the help- 
less condition of the masses to insist on the equal rights which a people so circumstanced 
could not maintain and do not yet desire. , 

All these improvements will doubtless have to be kept in view as ends towards which 
Qur efforts must be directed. But unless we proceed slowly and with caution we shall not 
carry the people with us ; and if we fail in that, the unaided native pathsala will continue 
to be 'more popular than the aided pathsala, and the people will continue their policy of 
passive resistance by withholding the customary fees and presents which they have beeu wont 
to«pay, and by employiug every means iu their power to dissuade or deter the guru from 
taking the .Government grant. 
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13. The Vice-President of the Committee thanks the members of the Committee " for 
the valuable assistance they have rendered.” 

_ • 14. Munshi Suraj Mai, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 

Deputy Inspector’s report. reports:— J r , 

" In the beginning of the year there were only four primary schools, with 144 boys, 
maintained by Government at a cost of Rs. 5 each. Under the recent Government Re- 


solution, 193 aided primary schobls 'were sanctioned, and of • the allotted number, 171 
schools were opened or aided up to the end of the official year. These ychools, with the four 
schools which existed previously, are distributed as below 


“ Sadr 

sub-divrsion 

58. 

Dinapur 

ditto 

38. 

Seliar 

ditto 

50. 

Barh 

dittef 

29. 


Total 

175." 


15. In selecting sites for opening new pathsalas and aiding exiting pathsalas in the 
Sadr and Diuapur sub-divisions, of which the Deputy Iuspectpr had special charge, the 
following points were chiefly attended to : — 

(a.) “ Whether the village is large enough to have a primary pathsala or not. 

(&.) "Whether the inhabitants are willing to read and likely to appreciate the Govern- 


ment grant. 

(c.) " Whether the number of students will be sufficient to keep up the pathsala, or if 

there already existed any pathsala. 

(d.) " Whether the guru is intelligent and well versed in Hindi and^dllage arithmetic 

and acquainted with Nagri. 

(e.) " Whether the majority are cultivators or non-cultivators.” 

All the villages referred to were visited by the Deputy Inspector in person. 

16. Munshi Suraj Mai furnishes some useful statistics. 

17. The following table exhibits the number of schools opened in each of seven classes 
of villages classified according to the number of houses : — 



18. All these schools are situated at distances of two to ten miles from each other; only 
in the Diuapur sub-division some of the schools are too close to one another. In the 
following year, it is hoped that a more even distribution will be made. 

*19. The next table shows the distribution of the schools among the several thanas, 
with their respective areas and the number of villages included in them : — 


Names or sub-divibions. Names of the Thanas. 


gadr ... ' Nawb&tpur 

Paliganj. 

Masoun. 

Bankipur. 

Patija. 

D inapur Dinapur. 

Manair. 
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Patna Division — Patna District 

u The full grant of Its. 5 a month has been made only to 16 gurq£, who are proficient in 
Nagri, Hindi, and arithmetic." 

20. In the Sadr and Dinapur sub-divisions only 25 gurus were found able to read 

and write Nagri at the time the grants were made* against 66 who could not. In Barh 
sub-division 11 know Nagri to 18 who do not, and in Bchar sub-division, 10 know Nagri to 
40 who do not. • * 

21. Only five teachers of aided maktabs have a tolerable knowledge ol Hindustani, 
but they are all deficient in arithmetic. 

22. Of the aided schools 16 only are new. 

23. Of the 96 pathsalas in the Sadr and Dinapur sub-divisions, in seven schools 
Nagri is taught efficiently, in 29 schools it is taught tolerably, and in 55 schools it is not yet 
taught at all. 

24. The Secretary to the District Committee, Bai Sohan Lai, furnishes an interesting 

. Report of the Secretary to the Die- and suggestive report in which he discusses very fully the 
triot Committee. * scheme of primary instruction and the importance of the 

practical knowledge it \p be imparted in all classes of schools under the orders of the present 
administration. , 

25. Bai Sohan Lai represents, in a very clear light, as the first effect of the extension 
of primary instruction by meaus of Government grants, the various apprehensious which 
have been conjured up in the imaginations of the people with an analysis of their nature 
and the causes to which they are due. 

“ Instances have occurred in which the pupils have taken to flight and the gurus have left 
their pathsalas. Thus Babu Bdmola Charan Bhattaeharya, Deputy Magistrate of Bchar, 
reports that “in sdme villages both the gurus and boys ran away to unknown places. It is 
not at all easy to pacify their feelings. Even now I am not sure whether they are easy in 
their minds. 

“ The idea of the education of the masses is so novel to village communities that they 
fail to realize its benefits. Nothing like it has ever been contemplated by Hindu or Muham- 
madan rulers. Nor has as yet the English Government tried the experiment on a sufficiently 
large scale. Thus being unable to understand the intentions of Government they simply 
drew upon their excited imaginations. But rumours cannot be ascribed to ignorance only. 
There are always certain classes who know well liovv to turn to their benefit the ignorance in 
"wliicJi the lower strata of society are generally immersed. It is their interest to keep the 
poorer classes in a state of darkness. It has been reported that in some instances Patwaris 
or other interested people, have set afloat rumours calculated to disturb the minds of the 
people, and to lead them to withdraw their children from the pathsalas. Under these cir- 
cumstances complicated forms, which were quite beyoud the comprehension of the people, 
and which the'guvus were required to fill in, largely contributed to excite suspicion among 
the villagers. The following are some of the chief forms which these rumours appear to have 
assumed. 

“(1.) Those who are able to read and write, will be turned to Christianity or scut to 
kala pani , or the island of Mauritius. » 

“ (2.) The gurus will he employed as spies to furnish to Government such information 
aa will enable it to impose new tuxes. 

“ (3.) The pathsalas will bring in Government servants constantly into almost every 
village, and thus become sources of constant trouble. Similar stories were iiivcutcd and put 
in circulation when the Patna normal school was opened." 

26. ( While the popular notiou saw in the normal school only an asylum for the poor, 

. the fears of the ignorant and the malice of the mischievous 

pagers.’* UCft * lon epor were conjuring up or manufacturing vague alarms, which 
kept away pupils from the model school. The new school 
was meant to convert pupils to Christianity, and then transport them across the seas. 

27.. *The vague apprehension, that the normal school was a special institution, 

kidnapping and transporting men beyoud the seas to be 
. E 1 *™* ** Education Re P ort made Christians of, has somewhat abated, but it is not yet 

wholly extinct. Timid parents have sometimes presented 
themselves in fear and trouble to refund the stipend and remove their sons from the school ; 
but the readiness with which their application has been granted has reassured the public 
mind, and the pupil teachers have not unfrequcntly returned for re-admission > 

“The habits of thought that prevail among the lower and, to some extent, among the 
middle classes of people in these parts, would seem to indicate that if the history of Govern- 
ment schools, could be fully traced up to their foundation it would disclose a similar state 
of things. Hence there is nothing in these rumours that can^be said to have any special 
connection with the pathsala scheme. Their effect, though considerable, is temporary. It 
waft on their account that the progress in opening the pathsalas was every now and then 
checked." \ 
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28. With a vievj of promptly and effectually carrying out the scneme of primary 
instruction, the sub-divisional officers were enjoined to give it full attention in their 
cold weather tour. The Deputy Inspector was charged with the duty of starting pathsalas 
in the Sadr and Dinapur sub-divisions, under the immediate supervision of the Ma- 
gistrate of the district; as many pathsalas and Government schools as possible were 
visited by the district officer. The Deputy Inspector and sub-divisional officers were required 
to submit weekly progress reports ; their operations were closely watched ; and while 
endeavouring to push on the work to a successful issue special <ftre was taken to avoid 
disturbing the minds of the people by indiscreet haste. A prudent caution was felt 
to be necessary, because it was considered that the actual success of the undertaking would 
have to be measured, not by the number of pathsalas that might be immediately started, but 
by the degree in which we succeeded in carrying the people with us. 

29. “ From the unappropriated savings of the previous year a portion was reserved 

for giving aid to or starting 30 maktabs, which would raise the total of aided schools to 216, 
and another portion was held in reserve for setting up training classes for gurus and myan - 
jis. , 1 . 

30. “An attempt at an educational census, on a small 8 C&I 9 , has also been made, as will 
be shown further on.” 

31. Measures have been adopted for the gradual introduction of the Nagri character in 
pathsalas. 

32. The results of an educational census of 29 villages in Barh are thus reported by 
the sub-divisional officer, Mr. White. 

* The 29 villages had a total population of 37,988, of these, 11,842 were men and 13,362 
women, the rest (12,784) being children. None of the womeu were foutfdjio be able to read 
or write Hindi or Persian, whilst only 1,569 men knew Hindi, 96 Persian, and two English ; 
we have thus only 1,667 men out of the number given above who know how to read and 
write. If we take this as the total population of the 29 villages it gives 4*3 per cent ; but if 
women be left out of the calculation a9 wholly ignorant, and the percentage on the males 
only be taken, it gives a percentage of 14 as literate. I leave out the 478 boys attending 
pathsalas in these villages out of my calculation, as it is hardly probable that they could have 
learnt to read and write within the short time that these pathsalas have been opened. If the 
populations of Barh, Fatwah, Mokameh, and Bakhtiarpur be left out the remainder may 
be said to be a rural population; and taking the average of the 29 villages to be our authority 
the result is that 4*38 of the rural population know how to read and write, and, if the women 
be left out of the calculation, we have 14 07 per cent of the males as literate, showing that 
education is in a deplorably backward state in this part of the country/ 

33. The results of the Deputy Inspector's educational census of fi/re villages at short 
distances from Bankipur arc exhibited in the following table. The inquiries were made on 
the spot, with the assistance of patwaris, gurus, and some leading men in the villages. 


i 

1 

Name op Sub- 
division j 

j 

% 

s 

.3 

Si 

3 

3 

« 

7 

Jo i 

> 

W 1 

3 

5 

V* 

1 

, | 
s 

0 1 

r3 1 

! Z 

\ i 

j Y< 

Number of men. j 

s 

1 1 4 

* £> 1 ’So 

*S 0 i *8 

*4 P 1 U 

% % ' A 

3 a 1 a 

3 3 | 3 

Ya Ya Yt 

Total number of souls. ^ 

Number of men who can 
read and write. 

Number of boys who read 
in th««school. 

Number of boys who read 
privately. 

Number of women or girls 
who can read. | 

Total number of persons^ 
who can read. 

Percentage of literate or;i 
illiterate. j] 

1 

I 

|-s 

M 

is 

PH 

Sadr 

Bankipur. 

J K.iiji 

! 68 

| 

1 

09 

i 

127 62 65 

333 

10 6 

... 

21 

6*86 


Do. ... 

Do. 

J Raja pur 

; 108 

161 

223 105 ; 71 

660 

| 44 19 

3 ... 

00 

. 12 


Do. ... 

Do. 

| Phulwnri 

i 1 

! 335 ! 

462 

660 280 .211 

1,609 

j 18 13 

10 ... 1 

101 

600 

... 

> Do. ... 

Pali. 

Miinjholi 

152 

122 

1 369 144 !l2« 

951 

1 43 38 



81 

8*6 


Do. ... 

1 

Patna. 

Sabulpur 

152 

179 

311 119 117 

72C 

40 18 

12 ... 

70 

0*04 

... 

Total ... 


5 villages ... 

t .. .. _ 

805 

1,003 

i 

1,688 700 j680 

4,069 

101 93 

26 ... 

339 

8*88 

19*9 


34. The pathsalas thrive best in places where there is a large proportion of m&hajans, 
bunias, patwaris, and trades' people. This is just what we should have expected ; and the 
fact is verified by the results of the education census taken by the Deputy Inspector, as 
shewn in the table just given. Thus, “ in llajapnr, whore there is a large number of maha- 
jans, the percentage of thA literate'is the highest, as much as 12 per cent.” « 

35. “ In the city of Patna, 28 maktabs are reported to have an attendance of 126 pupils ; 

of these, 44 are Hindus and 81 Muhammadans.” f 
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86. “In tie whole district there are three tols , iu which Sanskrit is taught ; one in the 
city of Patna, attended by 50 pupils ; and two in the head-quarters* of Behar sub-division, 
with an aggregate attendance of 170 pupils. 

“ These institutions are supported by the Hindu gentry. The students are taught Sans- 
krit Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, &c. Hindi is never taught in tols. But the Sanskrit 
pathsala, or tol, in the city , of Patna, started by Munsl\i Manohar Lai, used to send students 
to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination.” * 

,37. “ The information obtained about the indigenous pathsalas is necessarily incom- 

plete. They are spread throughout the length and breadth of the whole country. There is 
scarcely a village which has not its own pathsala; and in such places where there is a cluster 
of small villages, a tolerably good pathsala is generally to be seen iu the one that is more 
centrally situated. It would have been impossible for the Deputy Inspector or Sub-Inspec- 
tors to go to all the villages and to make enquiries respecting these primary schools, which 
have a very precarious existence. The present year may place more full and accurate infor- 
mation on this important subject at our disposal.” 
w . .. . . „ 38. 1 examined 42 pathsalas and maktabs of this dis- 

trict ; a lew of these were unaided. 

39. The following are extracts from my examination notes. 

40. City pathsala , 40 boys present. The guru puts into the hands of some boys 

Sadr Sub-division. sonic old Hindi Primers, which he has just taken out of a 

box. It turns out that these boys had learnt to read Hindi 
when this school used to be a Missionary school. Hindi is not taught now. Like most 
pathsalas in large towns, several of the boys are tolerably proficient in the tables and sums 
worked out according to the native system. This is the pathsala which the Lieutenant- 
Governor visited, 

41. A Persian maktab consists of five boys, of whom 3 were present — all Hindus. Ouly 
one* boy reads Urdu Amoz. 

They are not taught the meaning of what they read. No Arithmetic. 

42. \A Persian maktab consists of five boys, of whom three were present, one Muhamma- 
dan and two Hindus ; two boys read only Karima, the first Persian book ; the third boy 
is learning the alphabet. Neither meaning or spelling yet taught. The teacher said the 
boys were too young to understand the meaning of what they were made to read. 

43. The above schools were visited by me in company with the district officer, Mr. Mangles. 

44T~ Khurji pathsala was closed, because the guru had gone to his home. 

45. Bankipur Khds pathsala , 17 boys present. Mostly learning the alphabet. A 
few are learning anna and chittak tables, and multiplication up to 16 times 20. 

45. Nadawa^ pathsala, 14 boys present. Inferior to Bankipur Khfis. 

46. Naubatpur pathsala, 6 boys up to 11 x 11 : 11 boys can multiply up to 34 x 100 : 
3 boys know kharid f/ikri (Practice), which they call Mukhtasar (A.) for abridged. There is 
some degree of classification in this pathsala. Kaithi writing only : 12 boys who learnt at 
this pathsala were present at the examination. 

47. liastamganj pathsala, has been recommended for a grant. But the pandit is 
looking out for pupils for his pathsala. He has found only two as yet. 

48. Hatiiolu pathsala , to be recommended for a grant. Eleven small boys are reading 
their letters. Two older boys and five men know khel lagana and kharid bikri . 

49. Manair maktab, 18 Muhammadans and 4 Hindus present. All read Persiau and 

Dinapur Sub-division. Koran only. The teacher declines a graut. 

50. Bahapura pathsala recommended for a graut. One of the pupils, Mazhar-ul-huq, 

seven years old, soil of Sheikh Ahmed Ali, a zemindar of 
cevei oy. Bahapura, is a very clever little fellow. He reads any book 

you like iu Urdu, and he knows a good deal of -Persian besides, and the meaning too. 

Fifteen boys in the pathsala, in different stages, middling. Some of the boys write Nagri. 
The boys have drill. The teacher, an ex-pupil of Manair middle school, shows a plan of 
the school-house drawn by him. £ 

51. Manair pathsala, 13 boys. Learn pahara only ; four write kaithi. 

52. Jamnitola pathsala, only 9 pupils, of whom founare men. 

63. Bishambarpur , new pathsala, Its. 4. Twelve boys reading their letters; seven boys 
kharid} two boys read Nagri, sharp, ready, and accurate. Write kaithi. 

. 64. Lai pathsala , Rs. 5. Five hoys at their letters ; ten boys learn pahara ; nine boys, 
takdam; three boys know khet lagana . All read ami write Nagri'. This is a fair school. 
But no boy could give me the f of or the £ of •£. No native pathsalas can. 

65. Binaul pathsala , Rs. 4. The teacher is an ex-student of the Government school 
at Lai. Four boy s at their letters, 11 boys learn multi plication ; two learn kharid. 

56. Patot pathsala, 4 Rupees. Very few boys. Iudiflereut. 

67. Jiaragaon pathsala, Rs. 5. The teacher is an ex-fetudent 4f Lai Government school. 
Two boya at their letters; 14 boys learn the multiplication table ; 8 boys know palta 
ddna bundi fyid chan bhangia . All read Nagri. No writiug yet ; reading not distinct. This 
is a fair school. 

I • c 
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Attached to it is a night school for adults, who are cultivators* It ia/reported to be 
attended by 12 pupils. 

The difficulty in regard to night schools is the hard labor undergone in the day's-work, 
so that the pupils can hardly keep their eyes open. 

58. Kattesar pathsala, Rs. 4 grant. Four boys at their letters ; 10 learning multiplica- 
tion, ami seven kharid. 

59. Kenhar pathsala . — A candidate for a grant. 10 boys present ; beginners.. 

60. Sadisapur pathsala . — Has a grant of lis v 5. Eight bo yp learn kharid bikri , 
bijgaran ^multiplying by 22), and land measurement. 

Kishanpur pathsala. — A candidate for a grant. Only six boyB present. 

61. Hihta pathsala . — Seven boys at their letters. Seven learn multiplication, and 19 
from tak dam up to Kharid . 

62. Berna pathsala. — Grant Rs. 8. Two boys good at 
land measurement ; one boy up to 34 times 100, the rest 
are mostly beginners. « 

G3. Muhammadpur pathsala . — Grant Rs. 3. Seven boys in all. Two boys at tak dam , 
two boys up to x 100, three boys from 3 to 8 times, one boy hdsf begun Nagri. The 
teacher's grant might be reduced till he has a larger attendance In his school. 

64. The Sub-Inspector does not seem to understand that it is his duty to instruct 

the guru to arrange the boys in sections according to their 
Tea -Inspector. different stages. Bovs who have read more and boys who 

have read less are all huddled together. 

65. Sahri pathsala. — Grant Its. 3. 20 boys present; three bqys up to Kharid bikri, 

deficient, the others arc beginners mostly. 

The Sub-Inspcetor should encourage the people to attend at the examination, not drive 
them away as lie was doing just now. 

66. Parsawan pathsala. — Grant Its. 5. This is too much for a pathsala with only 13 

boys on the books, eight present, three boys up to 16 times, aud five boys at their letters. 
This is all. • 

67. Misitola mail ah. — Grant Rs. 4. 13 Musalmans and three Hindus. This maktab 

is held at the private dwelling house of Bhagwin Dat, mukhtyar ; two boys up to division, 
the rest multiplication from twice up to 10 and 15 times, six boys read Hindustani. 

68. Kotwali Chabutra pathsala. —Grant Rs. 3. 58 boys out of 80 present. This is a 

large pathsala, nine hoys up to 34 times, aud tak-dam, the rest are beginners mostl/f^jftagri 
books wanting. No writing yet. 

69. Chiptola pathsala.— Grant Rs. 3. 40 boys present, five boys up # to 44 x 100 ; 20 

boys up to 40 x 10, others from twice and thrice up ; two boys read Nagri. 

70. Ambar pathsala. — The guru of this school is blind. 18boyffare present, eight 

. boys up to kharid bikri , two boys know dand measurement; 

Behar sub-Divisiou, eight boys at their letters. This school should receive a grant. 

71. Kaga Sargi pathsala. — Three hoys up to kharid bikri, two boys know land measure- 
ment, five hoys up to multiplication, and four boys at their letters. 

72. Kharudi Mo h dll a pathsala. — 23 boys present, three boys up to kharid bikri , and, 
one buy knows land measurement. The rest of the school is far behind. 

73. Garrh pathsala. — Two boys up to tak dam , five boys up to kharid , atfd six boys 
learn land measurement. 

74. Mathuria pathsala. — 26 boys present, two up to Kharid, three learn land mea-. 
surement, the rest multiplication. 

75. Sohsari pathsala — 18 boys present. Three boys up to Kharid , three tak dam . 

Behar maktab. — One boy piesent, two absent. 

Another Behar maktab, consists of* only one boy, 

Jhingnagar pathsala. — Nine boys — three tak darn , six multiplication. 

Jlarnaut pathsala. — Two Kharid and land measurement, four boys tak dam. 

These boys are a sight, with their faces, and in some cases the entire body, daubed 

all over with white earth which tbev call bidya ki khari (the 
clfalk of learning), which is believed to have .the virtue of 
helping the pupils to retain the knowledge imparted to them, without it this knowledge 
would fade away and vanish. The white earth which they rub over their bodies is the homage 
paid to the God of wisdom, Gauesh. 

The guru makes the boys perform a tableau by standing alternately on either leg. He 
calls this school discipline. . 

81. Khas Sohsara adda. — 12 boys present, indifferent. 

82. The table given below shows in one view the number and race of pupil* and teach- 
ers of primary schools, aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans at 
school, the course of infraction,* and flic number able to read and write easy sentences in 
their mother-tongue. The numher of Hindu pupils was 4,792, of Muhammadans 250.* Of 
the total number, 919 were returned as able to read . and write easy sentences in their 
mother-tongue. 


76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

*>• 

The Chals of learning. 



showing the number and race of t ackers and pupils in Primary Schools. 
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The returns showing the race of teachers and pupils of four unaided schools have not been furnished. 
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83. There are nine middle Vernacular schools maintained by Government at a total 

, r cost of Rs. 190. These schools are in the head-quarters 

Uiddle \cm»cular schools. of th(J 8ub . (]ivision of Ba rh, and at Jhaoganj, Naubatpur, 

Taliganj, Manair, Hilsil, Islampur, Silas, and Mokamch; the aggregate attendance is 435. 

8 k All the pupils lcaru Hindi except a few very bigoted Muhammadans. One of 
these boys (of Manair school^ is a Hvfiz (one who has learnt the Koran by heart). 

85. The following schools passed pupils at the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

Jhaoganj passed one in the first division and four in the second 'division ; Barh passed 
one in the second division and five in the third division ; Naubatpur passed two in the 
second aud one iu the third division ; Rajnpur, private school, one in the second and one in 
the third division. 

p . • 86. Naubatpur middle school I found very inefficient, small 

'.xamioa ion attendance and very little proficiency. Hindi had beeu in- 
troduced. c " • 

87. Manair middle school (Vernacular) from being one of the most backward,’ is 
now one of the best middle schools. 

The boys read and write Hindi. Quwaid Urdu should not be read, the teacher should 

, instruct his pupils in Hindustani grammar orally. To put a 

book into the pupils hand is to tell him to cram. We have 
no book of Hindustani grammar yet. The Urdu Grammar yet compiled, consists, for the 
most part, of Arabic etymologies, syntax, and technicalities, composed in quasi vernacular. 

Two boys exhibited a plan %f the school-house which they had suiyeyed and plotted. 

• 88. Barh Midddle school (Vernacular) is a good way behind Manai^ Hindi has been 

introduced. The pupils should be taught the native system of arithmetic. 

.... Q , 89. There are three schools of this class in the district 

severally at Dmapur, Barh, and Jhaoganj. 

90. Dinapur aided school ranks first, 97 boys on the roll, against 80 in the previous 


year. 

Mr. Gordon, Officiating Inspector, visited this school in company with the Magistrate, 
Mr. Mangles. On entering they heard the head-master u shouting to two boys a piece of 
poetry, ‘Tell me not in mournful numbers, ’ iu a very excited manner, violently gesticulat- 
ing at the same time. They read boldly but could not explain the meaning of wqvdsr thidr 
phrases, and knew hardly anything about parsing. The head-master attributed their ignor- 
ance to the sickliness of the season. On putting a few questions to the head master, I found 
he had some years ago (he said) suffered from aberration of intellect, aud I almost fear from 
his extraordinary appearance, demeanour, and excited manner, that he^ is still labouring 
under some mental defect/ 1 % 

The head master never displayed any eccentricities during my visits to the school, 
though he ever delighted in spouting poetry aud making his pupils do likewise. Gesticula- 
tion was superadded in this instance, I conclude, with a view to greater effect. Babu 
Goviud Chandra Basu has since resigned* his post, he has been succeeded by the second 
master of the school, Babu Tarak Nath Datta. 

The following are extracts from my examination notes : — 


“ DISCIPLINE BAD. 


5th and 6th Cla**es .— Want of life in the class, indicating the absence of mental exercise by much ques- 
tioning on the part of the teacher, as distinguished from learning by-heart and being told . I waut to see how 
the teacher teaches his class. Just so. The teacher repeats the lesson to the class instead of exercising the 
pupils in the lesson. * 

Third Teacher. As in the other classes, the teacher stands by the pupil who is reading instead of occupying 
his proper place before his desk. He calls out to the class “ bolo bolo " — that is, ** rattle along/' when he ought to 
bolo (ask questions) and then the pupil would bolo to some purpose. Again, his eye is on his book when it 
ought to be ou the class. I had to shofr the head master how the benches should be arranged. 11 Yet we go 
oj^from year to year without training colleges. 


91. This school has always been poorly attended, and the attainments of the pupils 

rh English m idd)e .chool. arc ^ th * av . erase * T*ie pay of the English teacher is 

small and no teacher cares to stay long m this post. 

The number of students at the close of the year was 24Vgainst 12 in the year before. 


Mr. Gordon, Officiating Inspector, remarks as follows : — 

“ The boys generally read and pronounce fairly. Their translations into Vernacular 
are not very good, but tolerable. The boys should be given daily exercise in' composition 
and translation, from English into Vernacular, and vice versa. They do not read grammar, 
eould not tpll what part of speech ‘ two’ is. In history they answered fairly, but in geo- 
graphy not so good. Onejboy said'Francc was in llajput&na.” ' 

“ The school building is in good order, the boys arc neat, steady, and orderly, and {he 
maps and furniture cleanly kept. • 
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“The school appears to be prospering. The headmaster evidently takes an interest 
in bis work. A good deal depends upon him as well as on the tfforts of the Secretary, 
who I am glad to find has not lost any of his energy. 

92. “Karaparsera school, supported by Maulvi Wahid Udditi Khan, the Principal 

Middle class unaided English schools. Sadr Araiu of Bhagalpur, was closed for some time during 

the year, but re-opened from the mouth of March. Three 
boys appeared from this school iu the Minor Scholarship Examination, of whom only one 
passed successfully, and is getting a stipend in Behar higher school." 

93. Muradpur English pchool had only 32 pupils against 52 iu the year before. This 
school prepares pupils for the Entrance Examination. 


New unaided schools. Report of the 
Secretary, District Committee. 


94. Two new Vernacular schools of the middle class 
were opened during the year. They show an aggregate at- 
tendance of 121 pupils. 


95. Both these schools arc maintained by Muhammadan gentlemen. The Vernacular 
school at Patna was started by Sayyid Shams-ul-Huda, and it is supported by the subscrip- 
tions of Muhammadan gentlemen, who form a Committee of management. The cost of the 
school is Rs. 57 a month. *The course of instruction embraces Persiau, Arabic, arithmetic, 
and geometry. 

The Secretary, District Committee, reports that the school is on a pretty large scale, and 
“ it is well furnished with chairs, benches, and tables. The students pay uo fees and they are 
taught in classes." 


96. The other' school has been opened at Dumri by Sayyid Fuzl-ur- Rahman. 15 stu- 
dents attend tlu^scbool, which is maintained at a cost of 11s. 40 per month. The course em- 
braces history, geography, Euclid, and algebra. The medium of instruction is the Vernacular. 

97. These two spontaneous efforts of Muhammadan gentlemen sufficiently indicate, what 

the Bchar Scientific Society and Sayyid Ahmed Ali in the 
notdesire^ 0 do and do North-West long since pointed out, the conditions on which 

* Muhammadans are willing to accept instruction in Europeau 
science. To insist on more at the outset is to condemn a large and important population to 
the ignorance and poverty entailed on this class by our u system," for experience has 
shown that Muhammadans do not resort to our English schools and colleges freely as the 
IViul "« do, and that the mass of Muhammadans, among whom arc comprised many of their 
most influential members, will continue to endure the poverty and degradation to which they 
are subjected through the rise of Hindus who do accept our “ system but they will not, 
for any earthly gain, risk the salvation of their souls, as they believe they would, by learning 
the language of heretics. Hence the question is whether it would not be just and politic to 
give them some knowledge ou their owu terms rather than leave them without any know- 
ledge whatever by iusis+ing on all or nothing. When their minds have been expanded by 
a little knowledge, they may be induced to seek for mure. When they have been led to 
^realize the scantiness and the errors of Eastern literature, some at least may go further aud 
strive to acquire the key to sounder and larger instruction. 

98. Of this school the Deputy Magistrate reports as 

Debar higher school. follows:— 

“ The Behar school is in a flourishing condition. Last year five boys passed the En- 
trance Examination and four obtained scholarships. The zemindars came iu with liberal 
hands to encourage the boys. Babu Durga Sankar Bhattacharya gave a gold medal, Shaba 
Nurul-llusain and Fazl Sajjad gave each a silver medal, and Babu Madan Mohan Bhat 
Rs. 50 in cash to the most shining student. Maulvi Abdul Aziz gave a reward of Rs. 100, 
and Babu Sheo Dyal Singh a reward of Rs. 60 to tifte head-master for his exertions in im- 
proving the condition of the school. A gold ebaiu aud a silver watch have been purchased 
with money and presented to the Babu. Babu Lai Gopal Sen is a very clever, intelligent, 
and industrious* teacher. I have the greatest pleasure' iu bringing his services to your 
' kind notice. Babus Sheo Dy&l Singh, Madan Mohan Bhat, Durga Sankar Bhattachacya. 
Maulvi Abdul Aziz, Shihs Fazl Sajjad and Nur-ul Husain deserve my best thanks for the 
very liberal interest they take in the affairs of the school. 

“ A surveying class has been opened in the school since March last. The attendance 
, is not great now, but hopes arte entertained of its being a success." 

99. The following are extracts from my examination 

Examination Notui. notes •— * 

7th class * — The same faults as before. The teacher does not know how to teach. 

6 th class * — Akhlaq Mohsini, not a good selection ; besides this book is Urdu, not Hin- 
dustani. One hoy rattles away without stopping. The teacher looks up at the ceiling im- 
mensely satisfied. > c 

bthtlass * — I find the teacher seated doing nothing. Here also one boy, the first boy, 
tittles away. The teacher's eye is on the book, aud he never once opens his mouth all the 
, time. Oi would suppose that pupils never made mistakes which require to be corrected. 
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Patna Normal School. 


4th clast . — The same faults appear again. Teaching meads the art of pitting questions, 
but I don't hear any question put whatever. 

3rd class. — Dictation. Orthography correct for the most part. Writing indifferent. 

2nd class . — I give an easy passage from Robinson Crusoe for translation. It is not . 
understood. Translation “ I found employment." “ Main mashgdl pdya”! 

1st class . — The pupils could not give me the meanings of influence, restraint, scene. 
They are up in the Entrance Course, not in the language. 

Geography . — Do not know the difference between a circle and {phere. This comes pf 
our “ system" of teaching, or rather attempting to teach, the theoretical before the practical, 
synthesis without analysis. The pupils have been taught croquet by the second master, 
Mr. D. Abrew. 

100. The number of pupil teachers in the Vernacular 
^ Department was 76, and in the English Department 24. 

One hundred and sixty-two pupil-teachers have been passed by this school. The pupil- 
teachers from this school are in general request. Mr. Thomson of Behia, Maulvi Imdad 
Ali, Secretary to the Behar Scientific Society, Maulvi Wahid-ud-din, Subordinate Judge 
of Bhagulpur, and Say y id Sliams-ul-Huda of Patna, who has recently opened a Middle 
Vernacular school, have all applied for or obtained teachers 'for their schools from this 
Institution. 

101. Sayyid Imdad Ali who visited this school in October last has recorded his opinion 

that “ the Vernacular literature is taught in a manner which is unrivalled for its accuracy and 
completeness. The student traced derivations of the Persian words occurring in their books 
through the Sanskrit to the Zend and other cognate languages. They # >were able to give all 
the idioms connected with the Hindustani or Persian words with great accuracy. In des- 
cribing the simple machines, the students were able to illustrate their exjfctn&tions with a 
number of examples." ' 

102. u I believe that if the status of this Institution be raised, by enabling it., to impart 
practical instruction of a useful nature, its utility will be greatly increased." The> Maulvi 
stated to the headmaster that “ the Society's efforts to extend vernacular education were 
greatly impeded by the want of trained teachers." 

103. In tlie English class, eight pupils are supported by the stipends they receive or 

M .. .. . . bv the charity of the native gentry. Ten pupils are re- 

r ^ r presented by incomes under Rs. 30 a month, and five pupils 

by incomes ranging from Rs. 40 to 50 a month. Pupils, whose parents have bet terffirdomes , 

go to the College. 

104. In the Vernacular Department all the pupils belong to the lower 'classes. 

105. In the English class there are four Muhammadans to 20 Hindus, in the Hindustani 

and Hindi Departments there are 40 Mdhammadans to 36 
Caate and creed. Hindus; in the Hindustani classes all Hre Muhammadans, 

with the exception of one Hindu. The strong preference by Muhammadans for the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction is again manifest. A 

106. Hindi is now read throughout the school. In the Hindi Department all the sub- 

• jects are taught in Hindi ; in the Hindustani Department 
Bmdl * all the subjects are taught in Hindustani. All the Muham- 

madan pupils of this Department read Nagri, Hindi besides for one hour every day, as they 
object to do in private maktabs. 

107. There is a girls' school for Bengali girls, and one for European and Eurasian 

girls in the Convent, both at Bankipur. There is also a 
boy's and girl's school for Europeans and Eurasians at Dina- 

pur Road Station. 9 

108. The Bengali girls' school is supported by subscriptions or donations. It has been 

......... in existence for the last four or five years and seems to have 

ngftii gir sc 00 . a n e i emen t G f stability about it. Attached to this is an 

infant school. The number of pupils aud monthly expenditure are given below:— 


Girl’s Schools. 


Schools. 


Number 
of pupils. 


Monthly ex*, 
penditure. 


Girls school 
Infant school 




18 

.16 


Ks. 

20 

21 


,P 0 

0 


109. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, and needle-work are taught to the pupils. 
The mistress is a Native Christian. 1 The school maintains its position through the«exertions 
of its able Secretary, Babu Durga Gati Banurji and a few other Bengali gentlemen, who 
take a warm interest in the welfare of the institution." f 
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110. At my inspection of this school 46 girls were 
present, four others were reported siek (two with sore eyes). 

In the fifth class, five girls, all can read fairly and can 
count up to 100. One girl knows addition. 

Reading, middling ; meaning, fair ; addition, fair. The class* 


St. Joseph’* Orphaitge. 

. Examination notes. 

4th class. — Ten girls, 
sharp and ready. 

hrd class i — 13 present. Reading and meaning, £ood ; arithmetic, simple rules, mid- 
dling ; geography, indifferent. 

1st c/m#.— 'S ix girls. Reading, fair ; meaning, indifferent. 

Simple Proportion . — Worked a simple sum mentally. 

111. I was very well pleased with St. Joseph's Orphanage Girls* school at Bankipur, 
Patna. It is the best girls' school I have examined in Behar. Several of the girls read dis- 
tinctly and well, and gave the meaning of words accurately and readily. Altogether they 
exhibited- a degree of mental activity, which is always a sure sign of frequent active ques- 
tioning on the^ part of the teacher. This is a rare merit because teachers are usually too 
inert, and their inertness is inevitably reflected in their pupils. 

112. The school has improved since I examined it about i year ago ; but there is 
room for more improvement. Mistakes should be taken up always without fail by the next 
pupil ; and more questions' and less telling will make the pupils sharper and more intelligent 
than, some of them are already. By questions I mean of course suggestive questions which 
will make the pupils think and find out for themselves. 

r 113. u In answer to my inquiry, the girls said they played ' post/ r hunt the slipper/ 
‘Puss in the corner/,/ where is pretty Margaret/ &c. They liked c hunt the slipper' best. I 
noticed that they gave their answers freely and cheerfully." 

114. “ T should like to have seen them during their play hours, because it is on the play 

ground tha$/ the spirits and bodily activity of children are best seen; but the day was hot 
and sultry-, and I did not ask to see this side of their school life. 

11 j. “ I should add that the pupils need more cxereisc in arithmetic, and they should 
have ciphering books' that they may learn to write down columus of figures with neatness 
and method. 

116. This 


school used 

Xhagaui Girls* school, unaided. 


to receive a Government grant of Rs. 80 which was with- 
drawn because the teachers were inefficient. The school has 
since opened under a new teacher, and the Railway Com- 
ifrittec w Management requested me to report on the teacher to enable them to apply for a 
restoration of the grant. 

117. I accordingly visited the school. I saw 14 boys and girls divided into four classes. 
The result of my examination was communicated to the Committee in a letter, in which, 
after referring to tky examination notes (copy furnished), I stated as follows: " You will 
observe that there is yet a great deal to be learnt in the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment ; but if the teacher will attend to the suggestions which 1 offered, she may do. I know 
how difficult it is to got good teachers. Unfortunately very few people are aware of the fact, 
that no teacher can teach without being taught how to teach. Some of the defects pointed 
out in my notes are found in every school more or less." 

Roman Oatholio Orphanage for boys. 118. 7th class. — 7 hoys, 5 to fi years old. Letters. 

6th class. — 10 boys. Reading, 32 pages; reading, middling; can count up to 100. 

5/4 class. — 5 hoys, (1 absent). 40 pages; reading, middling; can add a little. 

4/4 class. — 10 boys, all present. 98 pages, reading, middling; meaning, fair; mental 
arithmetic; subtraction, middlings 

3rd class. — 8 boys, all present. 100 pages; reading and meaning, middling; arithmetic, 
to multiplication, fair. 

%nd class.— 12 boys, all present. 150 pages; reading, fair; meauing, fair; geography, 
fair; arithmetic, compound multiplication, middling. 

ls/ class.— 12 boys (1 day pupil absent) ; reading fai/*, meaning fair. 

Possess some acquaintance with the properties of light treated of in their lesson. 

Arithmetic . — To decimal fractions. This is the only English school, yet examined,^/::- 
to distinguish clearly between a vulgar and decimal traction and to give the rationale of 
the rule for reducing a compound to a simple fraction. Writing middling. 

tl9. The Secretary to the District Committee has some valuable remarks on the 

character of the reforms which have been recently made in 
°f the- DUtoiot Committee t j l0 s y 8 tem of Public Instruction These are discussed 
continued. under four heads, (1.) education of the masses, (2.) the real 

vernacular of the people to be read in schools, (3.) instruction in physical and natural 
- science, (4.) instruction in subjects of a useful or practical nature. , 

:120» - Referring to the substitution of simple reading books in simple language for the 

‘ / Pcrsianized and Arabi*-ridden r text-books of schools, the 

Prfauoiy testruotion. Secretary quotes from Mann's educational tour, "the 

Germans, ap to a certain stage of progress, do not attempt^to teach poetry or fine prose. 
Their readtp contain useful information on various subjects. 


The reasou seems to be that 
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as long as the pupils have not advanced to a certain point, a clear perception of the beauties 
of language seems to b# beyond their comprehension. * 

121. “The use of classical books for the vernacular scholarship course has beeu 
prohibited by recent Government orders, and office papers are to be substituted in their place. 

*This seems to be a step in the right direction ; but there is one point that requires some 
consideration. 

122. “The bulk of official Urdu or Hindustani correspondence, not unfrcquently 
contains, in this province at least, mistakes of idiom and grammar. Nor can it be said to 
be remarkable for simplicity or purity of diction. However, certain forms fof deeds or peti- 
tions, or other office papers, may be obtained for the study of the Muhammadan students, who 
will be allowed to pass their examination in the Hindustani papers. 

123. “ But a greater difficulty will be experienced iu the case of the Hindi students. 
They could not easily find Hindi official correspondence to prepare themselves for examina- 
tion. I would, uuder the circumstances, suggest that they may be allowed, till a better 
arrangement cau be made, to road the Hindu translations of *the Government resolutions 
which have been made bv the head master of the Patna normal . school, aud , have been 
approved by His Honor toe Lieutenant- Governor.” 

124. Further on, extracts from the most advanced thinkers in England are quoted to 
shew that the faults of the system of public instruction in India, the removal of which has 
been the object of recent resolutions, arc likewise the fault of the system in England, which 
faulty system has been too* faith fully reproduced in this country. 

125. In quoting the extracts which are to follow, I cannot persuade myself that I am 

needlessly lengthening out this report. Whatever value may be assigned to figured statistics 
and brief outliues, which tell the number of schools and pupils, the cost of instruction, and 
the subjects of study, &c. I have always felt that greater importance shouHH& attached to 
descriptions which may give the reader a vivid idea of the character of thV instruction 
imparted, the mode in which it is conveyed, the kind of men who are turned obt from our 
schools and colleges, the weak points of .the existing system, aud the arguments inS^vor of 
a better. The views of an enlightened native gentlemen, who brings to bear on his experience 
of the condition aud wants of his own countrymen, the light of the most advanced Europeau 
intelligence, as expounded by the most eminent men, are especially valuable. It is the more, 
so because this is the ouly District Committee's report in this circle which has discussed the 
question of education on broad principles. . > 

126. With respect to the education of the masses, reference is again made to 0G7m&ny, 
as distinguished for its comprehensive system of primary instruction, under which almost 
every village maintains a school. 

127. On the respective claims of the classical and vernacular languages in the curri- 
culum of schools, an extract is quoted *to show that the 
neglect of the Vernacular iu this country is paralleled by a 

similar injudicious neglect of the study of English in schools in England. 

128. Thus, J. W. Hales, m.a., writes as follows, iu essay VII of “Essays on liberal 
education :'' 

“To begin with, how comes it (English) to be conspicuous by its absence from our 
schools? While in French schools, French is taught, in German schools, German, why is 
English excluded from English schools ? 

“With regard to the predominant influence of Latin, I shall here say less; but I must 
point out how detrimental to the study of our mother tongue that monopoly has proved. It 
has thrown it completely into the shade, and has dwarfed and stunted it ; it has driven 
away English from the doors of our better schools ‘ to seek shelter in some humbler shades.’ 
No doubt, much of this fatal estrangement has been due to the narrow spirit in which the so- 
callcd classical studies have been pursued, which cannot live on in the light of a broader 
scholarship. 

* * * , * * # 

— — * “ Let the learner's study of language begin with his native language. Let his first 
lessons in that science be based on that language which is already to some extent familiar to 
him, illustrated, interpreted, aud made meaning by that. Surely this is the rational course. 
Having gathered from the specimen that lies ready to hand some notion of what a language 
is, let him, if you please, proceed to another language, dead or living/ 1 , 

< 129. On the study of the physical sciences, the Secretary, 

The physical sciences. District Committee observes . 

“The importance of encouraging the study of the physical sciences can hardly be 
over-rated. The thinking classes of society who preside over the several branches of industry 
or contribute towards the perfection of the processes of art, or watch over its products', dr 
protect the fruits of honest labor, should be so prepared as to initiate healthy action, to 
guide spontaneous movements, to set on foot comprehensive measures for the welfa/e of tje 
whole community, in short, to utilize aud develope its resources to their fullest extent, giving 
life and vigor to the whole nation. A ' 


The claims of the mother-tongue. 
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u With va. ^ few exceptions, the due performance of these important functions is greatly 
indebted to the natural or physical sciences that call in the powers # of nature to administer 
largely to the wants and comforts and conveniences of human life. The neglect, or the 
want of due encouragement to the physical sciences, lias been noticed by some of the best 
thinkers of the age.” 

Natural science. 130. J. Wilson, m.a., has the following remarks on the 

teaching of natural science in schools (Essay VI., Essays 
* on Liberal Education): — 

u What ought to be the relations of science and literature in liberal education, is one of 
the most importau| questions which come before those who reflect on the theory of education. 
It is only lately that the question has been distinctly stated. No complete answer can yet 
be given. It needs no proof that the present state of education into which we have drifted, is 
not satisfactory; and among its most marked defects is the neglect of science. This is equally 
the opinion of the many and the few ; and lately some valuable contributions have been made 
to puDlic opiuion on this ptrint by Mill and Thirlwall, and others, to whom this neglect is a 
matter of astonishment and regret.” 

131. To the same effect writes J. II. Huxley in his “Lay Sermons:” — “In these 
times the educational tree seems to me to have its roots in the air, and its leaves and flowers 
in the ground; and I confess I should very much like to turn it upside down, so that its roots 
might be solidly embedded among the facts of nature, and draw thence a sound nutriment for 
the foliage and fruit of literature and of art. No educational system can have a claim 
to permanence, unless it recognizes the truth that education has two great ends, to which 
everything else must be subordinated. The one of these is to increase knowledge, and the 
other is to develop© the love of right and the hatred of wrong,” 

132. Ijt.li Sohan Lai goes on to remark, that “ the University course allows physical 
sciences to ^e taught in the higher classes as optional studies. This branch is therefore 
struck y# *as a cornice at the top of the edifice, when it ought to form a solid base on which 
the fu f ire structure is to be raised. The reason assigned for such a mode of proceeding 
appears to be an opinion that the physical sciences cannot be introduced in the school 
classes. This notion, however, is contradicted by the reasoning of the best authorities on 
the subject.” 

133. To quote again from Huxley — “ One is constantly asked, when should this 
education be commenced. I should say with the dawn of intelligence. As I 

have allready said, a child seeks for information about matters of physical science as soon 
as it begins to talk. The first teaching it wants, is an object lesson of one sort or another, 
knd as soon as it is fit for systematic instruction of any kind it is lit for a modicum of 
science. To begin with, let every child be instructed in those general views of the 
phenomena of nature, for which we have no exact English name. The nearest approxima- 
tion to a name for what I mean, which we possess, is ‘ physical geography/ The Germans 
have a better word — f Erd kuudle 1 (earth knowledge) ; that is to sav, a general knowledge of 
the earth, and what is on it, in it, and about it. If any one who has had experience of the 
ways'of young children, will call to mind their questions; he will find that, as far as they 
can be put into any scientific category, they come under this lufad of € Erd kundle/ The 
child asks, what is the moon, and why docs it shine? What is this water, and where docs it 
run? What is the wind? What makes the waves in the sea? Where does this animal live ? 
What is the use of that plant? And if not snubbed by being told not to ask foolish ques- 
tions, there is no limit to the intellectual cravings of a young child. To all such questions, 
answers .which are necessarily incomplete, though true, as far as th^y go, may be given by 
any teacher whose ideas represent real knowledge and not mere book learning; and I 
should be contented if they (i. e., physics and botany) added to our f Erd kuudlc’ furnished 
the whole of the scientific curriculum of schools. Indeed, I conceive, it would be one of the 
greatest boons which could be conferred upou England, if henceforward every child in the 
country were instructed in the general knowledge of things about it, iu the elements of 
-physics and botany. But I should be still better pleased if there could be added som^Khat 
of chemistry and an elementary acquaintance with humau physiology.” 

• '* 134. The need of practical instruction in the arts is 

Iastnietidn in ths Arte, • a i so p ara ll e l c d by the admitted necessity of similar instruc- 

tion in England. In support of this- view, the Secretary makes the following quotation from 
a lecture delivered before the London Society of Arts by Dr. Lyon Way fair : — 

136. ^In Paris we find a Central College of Arts and Manufactures, into which the 
students enter at an average age of 19 years, already well trained in the element of science. 
Three hundred of the test youths of France arc annually receiving at this College the most 
elaborate* education ; and the best proof of its practical value is the great demand amoug 
manufacturers for its pupils. A similar education to this is going on in almost all parts of 
Europe. * We have our University and King's Collc^fc, it is true, and they are productive 
of much goodi and similar colleges exist iu Scotland and Ireland, but their instruction in 
science terminates just when the industrial colleges on the Continent begin. 


s 
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136. “ A competition in industry must, in an advanced stage of pivilization, be a 

competition of intellect? The influence of capital may purchase for a tin» foreign talent. 
Our Manchester calico printers may and do keep foreign designers in France at liberal 
salaries. Our glass workers may and do buy foreign science, to aid them in their manage* 
ment. Our potters may and do use foreign talents both in management and design. ' Our 
silversmiths and diamond-sellers may aud do depend much upon foreign talent in art. and 
foreign skill in execution. But is allthis not a suicidal policy which, careless of the education 
of her sons, sends our capital abroad as a premium to that intellectiyd progress, which in 
our present apathy is our greatest danger? This points to the necessity 1 ' of the establish- 
ment of industrial colleges, but it implies at the same time an a^iptation of juvenile 
education to the wants of the age/’ . 

137. “ Raise industry to the rank of a profession. Give to- your Industrial Univer- 
sities the power of granting degrees, involving high social recognition to them who attain 
them. All this impresses itself upon my mind with a conviction as strong as that the 
glorious sun sheds its light, giving rays to this naturally dark world of ours.” * 

138. The Secretary concludes his report with an acknowledgment of the useful help 
afforded him by the members of the sub-committee, and more ‘^specially by Moulvi 
Dalil-ud-din Khan, “who has always evinced an active and enlightened interest in matters 
connected with education." 

139. From the table given below it appears that in higher schools, Government, aided 
and unaided, one teacher was a Bengali Hiudu, 14 Behar and one North-West Hindus, 11 
Muhammadans, and three Christians. In Middle schools, Vernacular and English, seven were 
Bengali Hindus, 21 were Behar Hindus, 12 Muhammadans, and oqe other. In the Normal 
school, Vernacular and English departments, two were Bengali Hindus and one a Behar 
Hindu. 



Return of Race of Teachers of Higher, ^Middle. Normal, and Girls' Schools. 
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* The returns of other two vernacular schools, containing 165 boys, have not been fx 
f The return has not been furnished. 
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141. . From the table of creed and social position of the pupils given below, it appears 
that in higher schools, Government, aided, and unaided, there we/c 454 Hindus to 173 
Muhammadans, besidesl2 Christians. Of these, 470 belonged to the middle class, 128 to the 
lower, and 41 to the upper ; while middle schools, Vernacular and English, had 557 Hindus 
to 132 Muhammadans, besides one other, of whom 242 belonged to the middle class, 442 to 
the lower, , and six to the upper. In the Normal school, Vernacular and English Depart- 
ments, there were 57 Hindus to 43 Muhammadans, of yhom 22 belonged to the middle class, 
78 to the lower, and none to the upper. 

* * t 9 Return of Social Position and Creed of Pupils . 
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• The return of social position end creed of pupils of other two vernacular schools, containing 165 pupils, havo not boon furnished, 
f The return of sooiaf position and croed of pupils has not been furnished. 0 

The next table shows the number of pupils in three stages of instruction.^ 
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Return showing the Class of Instruction in the month of March 1873. 
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• The returns showing tho class of instructions of two unaided Vernacular schools, containing 166 pupils, h*yenot tytoa 

furnished. 


• SIIAIIABAD DISTRICT. 

142. According to the census, this district covers 4,385 square miles, , and has a popu- 

lation of 17,23,974 souls ; Hindus 15,90,643, Muhammadans 1,32,671. Of thia /number, 
5,9 14 or above $ per cent, were at school ou 31st March 1873, according to the returns, 
5,241 Hindus and 700 Muhammadans. k 

143. The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils in Attendanoe^ ths 
languages taught, the cost cf educating each pupil, the proportion contributed reepecwvely 
by the Government and the people, aud the total outlay during the year, are exhibited in 
subjoined table. 


Patna Division — ShahabdJ Dytrict. 
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Patna Division — Shahabad District. 
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Primary 

port. 


School*. Magistfite’i re* 


A muktab teacher who deserves re 
ward. 


14*4. The Magistrate, Mr. Alexander, reports : — 

“ The primary schools in this district are of two de- 
scriptions, viz., those sanctioned by the Director of Public 
Instruction, and those established uuder the recent orders of Government.” 

115. Before the extension of primary schools, under the resolution of 30th September 
187&, there were only nine primary schools in the district. Of these, Mahajan Toli Maktab 
sent up pupils to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. The teacher, an aged Muham- 
madan, is the author of several Persian and Hindustani books, ohe of which, the most 
recent, is reported by the Deputy Inspector ta be writteu in simple Hindustani. 

146. This teacher deserves some special notice and encouragement at the hands of 

Government. In all Behar very few maktabs have been 
yet found willing to introduce arithmetic and the ver- 
nacular in their schools ; and the maktab of this teaober 

is distinguished, above all others, by its acceptance of a liberal course of instruction. It is 
also the largest maktab which has yet come under my notice. The teacherV&ame, not given 
in the report, is Mou'lvi Abdul Aziz, as entered in my examination notes. 

147. “ The Inspector of Schools, on his late visit to this district, offered this teacher 

a reward of ten rupees.” # 

„ . 4 . . 148. My own examination notes of this school are as 

follow : — 

“This is the principal maktab in the town ; 36 boys present, 9 Muhammadans and 27 
m Hindus : 3 more Mwhammadans are absent. The course con- 

Mabajam Tola Aided Muktab. ^ <>f Ur(1( , Nagri> an( j Arithmetic, beside, the Usual 

‘ Persian alP of maktabs. The teacher is Moulvi Abdul Aziz. All but 6 pupils have read 
24 pages of the Hindustani reader. Good at poiutiug out idioms ; articulation distinct. 
Arithmetic, up to Division, indifferent.” 

149. One of the pathsala teachers is a pupil teacher of Patna normal school. ' j 

150. The five aided maktabs had 18 Muhammadan pupils and 105 Hindus; total lJ53 

The four aided pathsalas had 75 Hindus! aiid 7 Muhammadans; total 82. The aggsqgatc 
attendance in the nine aided primary schools was 235. \ 

151. “The opening of the primary schools in this district commenced in Januaify 
Aided primaif schools uuder recent 1373. The total number of pathsalas, allotted to this 

orders. district by the orders of the 31st July and 30th September 

1872, was thus distributed over the whole district. ** 00 ' ’ 


Total number of pathsalas al- 
lotted by the orders of the 
31st July 1372. 


Total number of 
pathsalas allot* 
ted by the order 
of the 30th Sep- 
tember 1872. 


Total. 


NUMBiB or PATHSALAS ALLOTTED TO THK 

Sub-divisions. 


30 


]90 


220 


Arrah. 

Saseeram. 

Buxar. 

Bhabooah. 

' Total. 

! 

I 

1 73 

60 

51 

36 

220 


152. Regular returns of the schools established during each week were received from 
the sub-divisional officers in the following form : — 


Weekly Return of the proposed Pathsalas for the week ending 


1873. 
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153. The following is a table shewing the number of such schools with the attendance 
of boys on the 31 fA March 1873 : — * 


Namb of Sub-division. 

Number of 
schools. 

Total number of Pupils. 

Hindus. 9 

Muhammadans. 

Total. 

• * 1 

Arrah 

1 

73 

1,090 

161 

1,251 

Saseeram 

37 

325 

34 

359 

Buxar 

44 

934 

66 

1,000 

Bhatyiah r , 

32 

C24 

67 

r.«n 

Grand Total 






3,301 


154. The following is a table shewing the number of old schools to which aid has 
been given : — 


Namk of Sub-division. 

Number of old schools to 
aid has been given. 

Arrah f 

30 

Saseeram ... 

3 

Buxar 

6 

Bhabuah 

2 


155. “The following table shews the number of new primary schools in the district 
established as maktabs for Muhammadan boys. 


NaMB OF SUB-DIVISION. 

Number of schools. 

Arruh 

4 

Saseeram • * 

3 

Buxar 

j 

i 

Bhabuah 

1 | 


« Some of the primary schools established in the district are situated in the estate 
under the management of the Court of Wards / 3 

156. The following table shews the number of such schools in which arrangements 
will be made this year to give them aid and support from the estate in which they ^re 
situated 


Name of Sub-d^jision. 

Number of schools. 

Arrah ••• 

• 

9 

Saseeram 

7 

Buxar 

• •• 


• 

Bhabuah 

D 


G 
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157. The following table gives the number of masters of each caste :■ 


Name op Sub-division. 

Number op Teachers. 

Total. 

Hindus . 

Muhammadans. 

Arrah ... ••• 

1 

66 

* 7 


73 


Saseeram ... ••• 

Mi 

34 

0 ■ 

3 

•> 

37 


Buxar ... ... ••• 

... j 

43 

1 


44 


Bhabuah ... ••• 

... 

; 

29 

3 


32 


Total 

... 

172 

•14 


186 



158. “ No general or marked opposition has been experienced in starting the new pri- 

mary school. In most cases, the local zemindars have had the option of selecting school- 
masters, whose qualifications have invariably been tested by the inspecting officers. It 
cauuot, however, he said that the zemindars of this district have heartily co-operated of their 
own accord in the matter of starting the primary schools, and in giving pecuniary aid towards 
the support of the teachers. .The inspecting officers have been frequently directed to enlist 
the hearty co-operation of the headman of the village and the local zemindars. Of all the 
zemindars in the district, only one, viz. Babu Saligram Singh, the youngest son of Babu 
Meeter Jit Singh Kolereah, has taken real interest in giving aid towards the establishment 
of a primary school in his village. The conduct of this zemindar is worthy of notice : he is 
a young Rajput, and is at present studying in the Presidency College. He is a very in-elli- 
gent young man, of liberal and enlightened ideas/' * 

159. The teachers of the patlisalas mentioned below have been reported to be 4 thoro^hly 

qualified for their work. ^ 


Name of Sub-imvision. 

Name of pathsalaa. 

Name of tessbers. 

Arrah 

Sinha 

••• 

Banee. 

Ditto 

Oosaingunj 


Baldeo.Doobey. 

Ditto 

Kolereah 

... 

Ramdhayan. 

Ditto 

Akhtiyarpur 


Sarang Dher Miser. 

Saseeram 

09 

••• 

»» 

Buxar 

It 

••• 

t9 

Bliabuah 

*t 

• • « • * • 

tt 


1G0. The qualifications of the other teachers will have to be tested, as the system of 
inspection slowly goes on. The following is a tabic giving the number of teachers, who will 
have to be brought to the training classes when established. 


fi 

Name of Sub-division. 

Total number of teachers. 

« 

Total number of teachers who will 
have to be brought to the train- 
ing classes. 

Arrah ... ... ... 


69 

Saseeram ... * 

37 

37 

Buxar 

44 

■ 44 

Bbabuah ... ... ... 

32 

*32 

. • 

Total 

185 

182 * o 

. ... 
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161. From the above table it will appear that 182 teachers will have to be sent to the 
training class, and therefore it seems very advisable to start one traifiing class in each sub- 
division, as there is already one model school in each sub-division. 

“ I would suggest that the salaries of the teachers of such schools be increased propor- 
jjj jion tionately, and that they be made to train the gurus either 

after or before the usual hours fixed for teaching the boys in 
each school. The establishment of a separate trainiifg school in each sub-division will be 
expensive, and the assembling of all the teachers in the district training school will be a 
source of much Inconvenience and trouble.” 

162. This is a good suggestion, and it might be advisable to adopt it in all cases where 
funds are wanting for opening training classes under separate teachers. 1 would recommend a 
grant of Rs. 5 to 8 to be made to the head teacher of a middle vernacular school for teaching 
a class of 15 to 30 gurus and myan jis, with a further reward of 8 annas to 2 Rupees for 
every guru and myan ji pupil teacher passed as “ moderate,” u fair,” or " good,” after six 
months' training at -a common vivdvoce and written examination to be held periodically at the 

* Sadr Station, under the joint supervision of the Magistrate and the Inspector of Schools. 

168. This would be a more important examination than the present, almost fruitless, 
* inspection and examination of schools. And this because 
tr °* ** exftmina * ion as are the gurus, so will be the schools. The first condition 
8 of a good school is a competent teacher ; and to have compe- 

tent teachers (on competent salaries) you must have competent training schools — lower train- 
ing schools for primary schools, higher training schools for middle schools, and training 
colleges for higher schools. Without these the only result of inspection is to report year 
after year, with rare exceptions, the same old story of the self-same deficiencies which incom- 
petent teachers have not capacity to correct. The only tolerable schools wc yet have — schools 
which are taught iu accordance with the true principles of teaching — are a few middle verna- 
cular schools, under teachers who have been turned out of our vernacular training schools. 
These schools are not under the influence of the University. 

164. In asserting, as I do, the incompctency of the present gurus and the unproductive 

/ . character of inspection without trained teachers, it may he 

^Character of native pathsalas as they supposed that I am judging the pathsalas and their gurus by 

the Departmental or European standard. I therefore beg 
leave distinctly to assert that the gutus and their pathsalas, as a rule, are inefficient according 
to the rikiive standard . The gurus do not do what the parents pay them to do ; and what 
little they do, they take four to six years in doing what should he done in one year. I 
have examined a number of pathsalas in different districts, and the general result of my 
examinations may be summed up in a very few words. In pathsalas which have existed for 
any time, one or ’ijwo boys will work out mentally an ordinary sum iu kharid bikri (practice) 
if the pupils are banias, or in land measurement if they arc agriculturists. Three or four 
boys more might know anna, chittak, and patiseri tables up to 100, with multiplication up 
to 20 times 20, and from 1£ and 1£ up to 4-J times 100. The bulk of the school consists 
always of “ beginners.” They are ever so long learning their letters (kakaira), and some 
have advanced various stages, up to 2 x 10, 3 x 10, 9x10, etc. This, with scrawling kaithi, 
each boy after his own fashion, is a fair average of the better order of native pathsalas. A 
large proportion of the pathsalas, however, are just what the bulk of the pupils arc in the 
better pathsalas, with their few top boys cut off. 

165. The truth is that, although the people want a certain modicum of writing 

and arithmetic to enable their sons to go through their 
The cause. professional life, they don't want to pay for it. Neither 

do they regard very much the length of time their children are in learning what they have 
to learn. The boy is sent to school at six. It is a long time from that to the age at 
which he will be wanted to mind his father's shop. If he learns the little he has to learn in 
this space of time, the parent is satisfied. He is in no lmrry, for lie is not relieved of the 
care of the boy during all these years. While he is at school under the eye of the gujji, or 
the head, monitor, he caunot be up to any great mischief, lie is locked in, and safe. 

166. The guru is of the same mind exactly as the parents. Neither is he in any hurry 
to finish his pupils' education, for his pupils are his bread; and so all parties agree in 
producing a certain article in the longest time possible. The value of the human intelligence, 
which is the measure of all material wealth, is not appreciated. The land is cultivated, 
and money is somehow made, but the greatest wealth creating "instrument is allowed to 
go to waste. 

167. The combined result of low wages and disregard of the value of time is, that in 
many places, as iu the sub-division of Muddehpura in Bhagalpur, gurus are not to be had, 
and generally, where there are gurus for schools long established or recently opened, they 
cannot he sent to training schools because substitutes cannot bo had, or when found, they 
go away because the parents do not make it worth their while to stay. Hence, also ; irregu- 

attendance and the ephemeral character of a great many pathsalas. Gurus leaving their 
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post at their own pleasure to attend to their private affairs, at the cultivation of land, or 
attendance at temples afid religious fairs, or reading the Purans to the people ; and some- 
times the guru is an itinerant teacher, holding school for two months at one village, 
three months at auother, and so from village to village. 

168. It must be admitted, indeed, that those ready calculators, the bunid and putwari, 

the cazaj and sarrab, are the outcome of these same pathsalas, with all their irregularities 
and other defects ; but these are only'a fraction of the population, aud aided pathsalas will 
be expected to do something more for the Government grant. , 

169. As it is important that our system should be adapted to existing conditions, it 

4 ,• ... t . ... , seems desirable that a certain proportion of the aided 

sugges iod. * i e circui ea rs. g urug g ] 10U ] ( j b e circuit teachers, who would hold school for 

a portion of the year at each of three or four small villages which cannot afford a teacher to 
itself. These are the villages which need the helping hand of Government most. The pupils 
under an itinerant teacher for two to three months in the year would hot learn much; blit 
they would learn something, whereas now they learn nothing. • 

170. " The following table shows the number of pupils in 

these schools who can read and write anlf those who cannot : — 


The Magistrates report continued. 


! 

Name of Sub-Division. 

Number of Pupils 

Totai. 

Who can read aud 
write. 

Who cannot read or 
write. , 

Arrah 

#e* 

555 

696 

1,151 

Saseeram ... 

... 

83 

276 

859 

Buxar ... ••• 


319 

681 

1,000 

Bhabuali ... ... 

... 

239 

452 

691 ^ 


Report of the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Buxar. 


171. " There are four primary schools entirely supported by the Maharajah of Dumraon. 

1 72. "There is only one Missionary school at Buxar, which does not cJfR. for any 

special notice. « 

173. "The present agency, as I have remarked on more than one occasion, is not suffi- 
cient for the proper supervision and control of the Government aided schools of all grades, 
and much less can it be expected to furnish credible and full information in regard to 
the number and 'working of all such indigenous schools as are unaided. 

174. " Of the condition of the schools in the sub-division of Saseeram, the sub- 
divisional officer writes as follows : — f The Government aided school at Saseeram was during 
the year under the head-mastership of a Bengali. Nothing but necessity would have 
conferred the appointment upon a native of the Lower Provinces. The school is supported 
by private subscriptions amounting to Rs. 71-1-1 monthly, by a monthly grant from the 
Town Fund of Rs. 10, aud by the Government grant/ I cannot say that I am satisfied 
entirely with the progress made.” 

175. The Joint-Magistrate, Mr. Armstrong, reports 
favorably of the Rajah of Dumraon's school, in which English, 
Persian, and Sanskrit, arc read. 

176. Of Morar aided English school lie reports as follows : — 

" The management of this school I hold to be thoroughly unsatisfactory. I examined 
the boys in the cold weather and considered them ill-taught. The head-master is considerably 
overpaid if he gets his nominal ]/ay of 11s. 50 a month; but this is doubtful. I strongly 
suspect that the subscription list here is a fiction, which enables a large contribution to be 
extracted from Government, and that the Government money pays for all. I consider this 
school to be a mistake, aud that it had much better be replaced by a good Vernacular one 
costing Government Rs. 5 per mensem, as the Morar Kaiths are sufficiently rich to pay 
for English education for their children if they desire this without any help from the 
Government. 

" As regards the ncVr pathsalas, they have not been tried for a sufficient time to fellow 
of auy detailed report as to their success ; but my experience in this sub-division has been 
that the natives have been pleased with the measure, and I have been able to secure teachers 
for 51 schools, who have, with few exceptions, been favorably reported on by the sub- 
inspectors.” 

Bhftbuah. ' 177. The sub-divisional officer reports as follows: — 

Report of the Sub- Divisional Officer, "Education is in its infancy in this sub-division. The 

people of this part of the country have no taste at all for learning. Gfe&t inconvenience was - 
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experienced in establishing pathsalas under the recent orders of Government. People did not 
at first like to ha«e schools in their villages, not to speak of their •contributing anything 
towards -instruction. They at first quite misunderstood the, object of Government in 
establishing these pathsalas. They thought if schools were opened in their village they would 
have to pay something for the support of the pathsalas, and if they paid arty thing the 
Government would consider them rich people and impose taxes on them. However, these 
doubts have to a great extent been cleared though m/t entirely removed from their minds. 
Still more diffioplties were experienced in filling up the annual returns herewith annexed, 
especially the ohe of social position. People would not willingly give their exact income 
for fear of taxation, with which they have been greatly pressed in the previous year. 

178. ** The work of opening pathsalas commenced from the 1st February last and it 
was finished towards the end of the same month. The Sub- inspector of schools gave me 
material assistance in establishing these pathsalas, which are in tolerably fair order. Just 
as any system in its beginning is expected to he, it has too often happened that the schools 
had to be remold from one»place to another, because the people of the former place would 
no,t like to send tbei* 1 children to schools. The gurus of many pathsalas left the schools 
and went away btjeauf j at first they thought that they would get Rs. 5 or 3 from Govern- 
ment and something from boys as schooling fees; but their hopes were frustrated, none 
would pay them a single farthing as fees ; however, other gurus have been appointed in their 
places as already reported before. 

179. " The pathsalas of the villages where the people are somewhat educated are in 
good order, however, and now there is every prospect of their improving. There is one great 
disadvantage that one Sub-Inspector has to look after the schools of two sub-divisions of 
Sasiram and Bhabuah. It is impossible for one man to see properly all the schools and 
pathsalas of both the sub-divisions, which are more than 100 in number, and which are 
scattered over an area of about 400 miles. The returns connected with the schools cannot 


be submitted at the proper time because one Sub-Inspector cannot prepare the returns of 
both the sub-divisions at one time. 

180. "For instance in the case of these annual returns, he was busy at Sasiram in 
preparing the returns of that sub-division, while repeated lakeeds were received by me for 
early submission of them. The sub-inspector came to this sub-division for preparing these 
returns on the 0th May 1873, while the returns became overdue. 

181. "Just after the 25th April last, out of 36 pathsalas opened in this sub-division 
only 32 w«. e in existence on the 3 1st March 1873, the four having been temporarily closed 
owing to the gurus having run away. Hence only 32 returns of the pathsalas have been 
prepared. There is only one Anglo- Vernacular school in this sub-division at Bhabuah, 
which is in a tolerably fair order. 

182. " The sub-divisional school committee, if it at all deserves the name, is of no use 
to the school. It consists of three members, who I doubt ever visited the school during the 


whole year; only four times meetings appear to have been held.” 

183. The following are extracts from my examination notes of 29 primary schools 
Examination notes. Primary auhooli. of the Sadr and Buxar sub-divisions, which 1 examined : — 

184. Kalharia pathsala . — 22 .hoys present. Learniug 
Sudder sub-d v aion. their letters ; a few boys know the multiplication table up to 


2 x 10, 3 x 10, etc. No more. 

185. Sayra pathsala. — Nine boys present. A few boys know the multiplication table up 


to 10 and 14 times. 

180. Gussli pathsala. — 11 boys present. The only advanced pupil of this school is the 


guru's son. The others are nearly all begiuucrs. 

187. Masar pathsala. — 22 boys. One very little boy, a mere child, has been taught to 
despise kahanhis (stories) as childish ; but lie can repeat Sanskrit slokes as becomes a learned 
pandit. This is the guru's son, as I had to find out for myself. One boy is the son of an 
athlete. Some of the boys write Nagri, in which Kaithi gets mixed somehow. 

188. Udwantnagar pathsala . — 20 boys. Three boys know the multiplication table up to 
4} X 100, they read Nagri, the others are less advanced, and a good many are beginners.^ 

189. Saratum pathsala. — 27 boys. A few boys know the multiplication table up to 


2} x 100. ... 

190. Surni pathsala. — 22 boys. The most advanced know the multiplication table up 


to 10 aud 20 times ... 

191. Qazitola maktab.— 18 present. Two boys know arithmetic. Hindustani and arith* 
metic should be generally introduced to qualify for a grant. 

192. Dumrah pathsala. — 16 boys. Five boys know the multiplication tabic up to 10 
times. The others are less advanced, six boys read Nagri. Reading, middling; meaning, not 
taught as it should be; Nagri writing, middling, but mixed with Kaithi. 

193. t Nirmapur pathsala. — Only eight boys on thp rolls. This teacher has a grant of 
Rat 5, I recommend that his grant be reduced till he can get together 15 to 20 boys. The 
most advanced boys know the multiplication table up to 10 aud 40 times. 
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194 . Sunadifa paths ala . —22 pupils. Learning only Kdkahra (letters) as yet. The 
pupils write Kaitbi, which the .guru calls Nagri. One adult among the pugils. 

195. Ahtyarpur pathsala. — 30 pupils. Three boys know multiplication up to 4§x20» 
Bead and write Nagri. One book among them all. They should learn the meaning also. 
This is the best pathsala 1 have yet examined. 

196. Chandwa pathsala . — 34 boys present out of 38 indifferent stages, from 3 times up 
to 40 times. All read Nagri. Six boys have read the whole of the Hindi Reader No. X. 
Reading indifferent, except one boy. 

197. Kasup pathsala . — 23 boys. They don't know tak dam (half-anna table). Mental 
arithmetic wantiug. They should learn the native system, not the English ; five boys read 
Nagri ; Nagri writing mixed up with Kaithi. 

198. Mahajanitola maktab . — Already noticed earlier in this report. 

199- Singhai maktab . — 15 boys all present, two of the number are Hindus. No arith- 
metic yet, and no Hindustani. 

200. Kasabtola maktab . — 23 present. 22 Muhammadans apd 1 Hindu^Half the pupils 
know the multiplication table up to 10 x 10. A few know subtraction. Six boys have just 
commenced the Hindustani Primer. They could not give me the ^ne&nings of “ tha ” 
“ tarkib /’ or the difference between mara and de mara } or between as and asra. 

201. “ JDarakht daraz hai” (the tree is long) is a fair specimen of the absurd so-called 

literary language in current use among native scholars and 

JfgoXT t^ d g™L C te«numJ he . lf °« r niliulvis their pupils would be content 

° to use their mother-tongue, which they have consigned to the 

illiterate classes ( Gamvars ) they would use the familiar Hindi word the,right word “ uncha” 
instead of the wrong word “ daraz " (Persian) which sounds so fine in their ears. How the 
word may sound in the ears of the people who have the greater rig^tto be considered in re- 
gard to language as in every other matter, it seems nobody's business to inquire, and if any- 
body did inquire, who among the self-constituted authorities that yet dictate in the small 
world of letters, would pay any heed to such a pestilent innovator. We talk proudly about 
the “ republic of letters," when it is only a despotic bureau. Is it nothing that the people 
ridicule the affectation and strut of the literate class, * with more reason and far more effect 
than the literate class flout scorn of the “ rude" spoken tongue, whose power they all feel in 
their homes and in their social relations; or that the adoption of a distinct vocabulary for 
the special use of a small section is one of the greatest stumbling blocks to the diffusion of 
knowledge, which the selfish ingenuity of monopoly has devised ? But the people’s voice is 
never heard. The small conclave of literati hear but the music of their own sweet voices, 
reflected again and again from every point of their own narrow sphere* *No wonder that 
these oft-repeated impressions solidify and harden into an article of faith, insomuqh that 
“ the seven wise men" are firmly persuaded that theirs is the only music in the world. 
When we talk of the written language as “ refined," “ polished," etc., do we mean anymore 
than that it sounds all this in the cars of an inconsiderable section only ? But the masses, 
how does it sound in their ears ? And the spoken mother-tongue, scorned by the self-chosen 
few as rude and vulgar — is it not a living power by which high and low are stirred and rous- 
ed as they are not stirred # and roused by an alien vocabulary and syntax which have failed to 
penetrate into the hearts and homes of the people ? 

202. Mahadeva maktab. — 22 boys, 14 Muhammadans and eight Hindus. Pour boys up 

to multiplication, others are yet in addition, or learning the 
multiplication table up to 3 and 4 times. Half the boys 

read Hindustani. 

203. Chara pathsala . — 35 boys. — Some of the boys know the multiplication table from 
11 times up to 20 times. The pupils slow in their answers. 

201. Majharia pathsala. — 30 boys present. — Two boys up to 3J times, three boys up to 
The others arc less advanced, or beginners. 

Ahirsuli palhsaU. — 16 put of 20 present. At different stages from 6 up to 20 


Examination notes continued. 


1£ times. 

205. 

times. 

«*0G. 

207. 

208. 
209. 


Nya Bazar pathsala . — 21 present. Beginners mostly. 

Mehdar pathsala . — 18 present. Eight boys know up to 3£times. 

Mahila pathsala . — 20 pupils. From 6 up to 20 times. 

The tabic given below shows in one view the number and race of pupils and 
teachers of primary schools, aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus and Muhamm&dans 
at school, the course of instruction, and the number able to read and write easy sentences 
in their mother-tongue. The number of Hindu pupils was 4,604, and of Muhammadans 528. 
Of the total number, 1,928 were returned as able to read and write easy sentences in their 
mot her- tongue. * 


* Note.— T hu following is a ^nll-knowntpopular caricature of Arabic inflexions and Arabioad Hindustani s— 

“ Adwah mubhagyara chupntitso unchappara." for “ JUdl baghdri hui chapdti ohupri hui. 1 * ■ • 

There are more doggerel Hues of tho same kind, * 
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Examination notes. 

Arrah Vernacular School. 


210. There are eight middle vernacular schools in the district, all maintained by Govern- 

i v i •’ ment. They are situated respectively in«the head-quarters 

Middle Vernacular schools. of the sub-divisiona of Arrah and Buxar, and at Koath, 

Gehunan, Ranisagar, Garhani, Tilathu, and Chainpur. 

211. Arrah vernacular school, which is a long way a head of the others, passed 16 

, , pupils at the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, one .in 

Arr.h nuddle Vernacular «hool. ft,* lM division> teu in the 2nd, and five in the 3rd division. 

212. “The reason why the Arrah middle school stauds first is that it contains a 

. stronger instructing staff than the others hud moreover is 

c ^^^J t ^ e ^ lc ^^ lderit9T)lstTlct subject to constant inspection, and being in the Sadr sta- 
tion a more efficient class of teachers can be secured. 
Capable teachers for such schools in the interior on smaller salaries are less easily procured.” 

213. Of the other middle Vernacular schools, only Tilathu passed five pupils ; one iu 

the first division, two in the second, and two in the third division : and Kasap passed one 
in the second division. • 

214. This result is not creditable to the six schools which failed to pass ajiy students' 

Koath school has been heretofore very successful. Ranisagar schooMias always been very 
inefficent. * 

215. The following extracts are from my examination notes : — 

4 th class . — Only six boys. They have read the whole 

of* the first number. The pupil is allowed to read too 
much at a time, notwithstanding previous instructions to 
the contrary. They read too fast for distinct articulation. Spelling, distinct and fair. 
Failed to multiply 50 by J. The pupils should begin with Guru's arithmetic. 

3rd class. — 12 boys. The teacher shoves the boys into their places. 44 pages. Quick 
at finding the lesson; but mistakes are passed over. Articulation not- distinct. Don't 
know Guru's arithmetic. 

2nd class. — 30 boys. Don't know Guru's arithmetic as they should. They read Urdu 
Amoz No. 3, contrary to express orders. They fail to use the izafat where it is wanted. 
Fursat (leisure) does not meant chliutti (leave), but khali wagt . Nihayat (extreme) is 
called an ism (noun) . The teacher calls it masdar (conjugation), which it is in Arabic , 
not in Hindustani. The behaviour of some of the boys is not decent. They are not 
taught to parse correctly. No boy could give me the correct meauing of ganimat (suffi- 
ciency), or the meaning of Ki. 4* 

Translation. — Literal and unintelligible. * . 

1st class. — 14 boys. Reading, middling. Fail in giving the sense of the passage. 
Have not learnt the native system of arithmetic. 

216. Second Examination. — 4 th class . — 10 boys. 
Introduction of ITmdi. Hindi has been introduced, 12 pages read. Nagri writing ; 

eight hoys in the alphabet yet, two boys fair. 
a Mufrid'' is Arabic, not Hindustani. 

3rd class. — 1(5 boys. 20 pages Hindi. Reading, mostly fair. Could not explain 
the proverb, “ Man va man main tera mehman” Seven boys know kharid bikri (practice) ; 
also khet laguna (land measurement). 

2nd class . — 8 present. 

1st class. — 14 present. Have read the whole of Hindi Reader, Part 1st. Reading 
and spelling, middling. Translation, not idiomatic. 

Pneumatics . — Understand the principle and use of the lift pump and the properties of 

air. 

217. Nagri writing, rather below middling. 

_ 4 th class. — 12 hoys. The class does not keep in line. 

Buxar middle Vernacular school. Not ready enough, learning by heart merely. Reading and 

spelling, not sufficiently distinct.* The teacher lays the blame on his pupils . Guru's 
arithmetic not taught as it should be. 

Vrd class.- -Five boys only. Do not keep line. Behaviour not decent. Guru's arith- 
metic wanting. Fail to multiply 27 by f. Reading only nine pages, very slow. Persia is 
said to be in Hindustan. One boy says it is east, another says it is west. 

2nd class. — Seven boys. 

1st class. — Two boys only. 

The boys are reading Urdu Reader No. 3, which was ordered to be discontinued . 
Pneumatics — fail to discribe the air pump and the fire engine. 

218. Second Examination.— 4M class. — Nine boys. Do not answer quickly. Only 
one hoy knows Pahara up to ten times. Have read Hindi* 4 to 10 pages. 

3rd class. — Five boys. Could not give me the number of seers for 15 takas at 1£ takas 
for 13 seers. Have read 10 pages I(indi. 

2nd class. — Four hoys only. Half ai 
only ; Hindi 8 to 16 pages. 


anna tables, deficient ; multiplication up to 12 times 
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CommUteoi 

wanted. 


and 


1*£ class. — Four boys know Kharid bikri and Khet barna. FVriJed to give the area of 
9 bigahs 5 cottaas by 4 bigahs, 3 cottahs. Nagri writing, middling; Hindi, 20 pages. 
Could not give me the adjective of pyar, or the meanings of jog and sanjog. The pandit is 
deficient in grammar. 

Pneumatics, middling. The teacher appears to take an interest in the subject. The 
pupils have been shown the microscope, and they can describe objects which they have seen 
under it. They know the cause of eclipses, and something about the stars, and the seasons 
and tides. « 

219. These schools are at Buxar, Sasiram, Bhabuah, and Morar. None of these 

_ .. . a . , .... schools have sent up a single pupil to the Minor Scholar- 

Middle English Sohools. Aided. ship Examination. 11 

220. The aided middle schools in Debar are mostly failures. We want, as in Bengal, 

committees of management composed of English scholars 

c eap masters w } 10 ^ va j uc <m English education and are qualified 

§ to superintend the working of the school. There is also a 

comparative dearth of /eachers who would serve ou the small pay on which Bengali teachers 
are obtainable for schools in. Bengal. 

221. The Magistrate reports that there are not enough Sub-Inspectors for the efficient 
supervision of the schools in the district. There arc at present two Sub- Inspectors for four 
sub-divisions. 

222. The following are extracts from my examination 
Examination notes. Buxar Aided notes : 

School, English. * 5 th class. — 18 boys. Six boys have read 26 lessons, 

others less ; reading and translation, fair. 

4 th class. — 13 boys. * 23 pages; reading and meaning, fair. Some of the translations 
given by the teacher are incorrect. 

3rd class. — Eight boys. 29 pages. The translations of this class, though sometimes uu- 
idiomatic or wrong, are still much better than the translations given in most schools. Reading 
and translation, fair. 

2nd class.— Six boys. 30 pages. Reading and translation, fair. 

1st class. — Seven boys. 30 pages. The text-book is not a good one. It is too abstruse 
and difficult for the pupils. Hence the translations are incorrect. 

223. This is one of the best aided schools in Bchar. The increase in the attendance 
under the present teacher, Babu Ram Dass, a pupil of Etvvali school, North-West Provinces, 
is one good proof of the popularity to which this school has been raised. The English 
school has considerably more pupils than it ever had during an existence of four years. The 
teacher is poorly paid ou liis present salary of Rs. 30. I have nominated him for a 
Sub-Inspectorship. 

221. 5 th class.— Seven boys. The whole book. Reading 

Jngdispur middle English school. an j translation middling ; test for taste, plus for place. Don't 
Unaided. rca d or wr i tc Nagri. Know Pahara 10 to 40 times and up 

t0 ^ 4//*T/a^.— Nine boys. 37 pages. Reading and translation iudiflcrcut ; ellow for yellow, 
mc-tal for mettle, ivery for very, Amriea for America. Translation pedantic and unidiomatic, 
and sometimes unintelligible. Should be exercised in mental arithmetic. 

3rd class. — 12 boys. 63 pages, itiug for eating, tha-aght for thought, .ran a ka nazdtk . 
hat-ul-imkan is Arabic, not tlie vernacular. Should translate naturally as they speak Exorcise 
in mental arithmetic wanting. Expert calculators, as bauias and put wans, might be got 

*° S. 13. S. eerier, . very bri solco.ion 

bigahs, while ransis 
cottahs into cottahs, 

2nd class. Can read Nagri but cannot cannot write it ; four of the five boys in tlie 1st 

advisable to add entertains rtorybeok, to tie boob, in 

^Translation.— Should be exercised in translating into colloquial* Hindustani. 

.nS°K»«- B.t to- » » comer, Wbnt i. the .Merenc. ? 

' 225 “This school is popular, and consequently m an improving condition. The 

2Z5. inis P Credent bead master, Babu Kali Kumar Mitra, who lias 

Artah higher school. staved here for a longer period thau any of the head masters, 

M. £ 

have gone up for the Calcutta University Knliauce Examination. 
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YEARS. 

Number of 
boys appeared. 

NUMBEK or BOYS PA8SEI). 

# 

Total. 

1st 

Division. 

♦ 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

1SG9 ... 

3 

••• 

1 

Mi 

, 1 

18/0 ... 

3 

• •• 

1 

1 

2 

18/1 ... ... 

5 

... 

2 

... 

2 

1872 

4 


2 

1 

3 


2*26. The number of boys on the rolls on 31st March 1873 a*s 197, against 180, 
of the previous year, ami the amount of fees realized was lls. 2,925, against Rs. 2,814-6-9 of 
the preceding year, showing an increase of 17 boys in attendance and Rs. 81-9-3 in fees. ” 

227. “ Four boys presented themselves at the last entrance examination, of whom 
8 passed, 2 in the 2nd grade, and 1 in the 3rd. Besides these 4, there were 2 others who had 
also deposited the fee for the examination, but who were unfortunately prevented by illness 
from attending it. Both were promising students, and would have passed the examination 
successfully had they not fallen sick. Of the 3 successful candidates, 2 hawe gotjunior scholar- 
ships of Its. 10 each, and joined the Patna College. The examination of the diifereut classes 
was conducted by the members of the Committee and the head master.” 

228. “ The 2nd class boys acquitted themselves creditably on the whole, 6 boys out of 
11 having obtained an aggregate percentage of 50 marks and upwards. TJio second master 
is said to be a good teacher, and deserves credit for the pains he lias taken to improve his class. 
The 3rd class boys do not seem generally to have done so well. The result of the examination 
of the 4th class was satisfactory. As many as 15 boys, out of 1(5, obtained half the aggregate 
number of marks and upwards. This is, in a great measure, due to the zeal and assiduity 
of the fourth master. The 6th and 7th classes both did particularly well. The sixth master 
deserves credit for having passed the last entrance examination by his independent exertions.” 

229. “ Kunwar Radha Prasad Singh, son of Maharaja of Dumraon, gave Its. 30 
as a prize last year to Ambika Charan Mukurji, the first of the 2 students 1 who passed the 
entrance examination from this school in December 1871.” 

230. “The school is indebted to the Kunwar, for the interest lie takes in promoting 
its welfare by his subscriptions. lie already contributed Rs. 50 a month to the funds of 
the school, and has moreover expressed a desire to pay Rs. 20 more monthly towards the 
salary of the Hindi teacher.” 

231. “ The Goverinx-ni giam to the school was reduced, during the year under report, 
from Us. 218 a mouth tells. 1/5, ?.<?., by Us. 43 a month. In July last, a meeting of the 
landholders of the distric was : onveneil by the committee for the purpose of raising funds 
to meet the reduction or lured V Government. The meeting was attended only by the 
lnukhtyar of Dewan Ran Kumar Singh, who subscribed Its. 10 a month. Two other 
zemindars, Babus Baij Nath Singh and Miterjit Singh, subsequently subscribed Jls. 2 a 
month. The unpleasant course of reducing the salaries of the teachers was however not 
resorted to, as the surplus monthly income of the school was sufficient to coyer the defi- 
ciency.” 

232. “ Out of 197 pupils on the rolls of the school on the 31st March 1873, the Kaiths 
numbered 105, or more than Half. There were 15 Muhammadans, or nearly one-third the 
number of Hindus — a very fair proportion, considering the smallness of the Muhammadau 
com* ‘'.unity, and their general antipathy to education. There were also 16 Rajputs, 7 Brah- 
mans, and 20 of inferior castes. The number of Bengalis was only 6; so that the Arrah 
school may be considered to train almost entirely the youths of these provinces.” 

233. “In regard to the social position of the pupils, as many as 158 out of 197 come 
from the middle classes of society. The higher classes, to whom only 12 boys belong, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The mahajans and Rajputs, who principally compose the 
landed gentry of Shaliab; d, stem to care very little for an English education.” 

234. “The high rate of fees charged in the school forbids, of course, the lower classes 
from availing themselves of the instruction imparted there. Only 27 boys belong to the 
masses of the people.” 

235. “ It is very desirable that this school should have a separate surveying master 
to itself, instead of sharing the services of one with the Government school at Chaprah, Stc. 
This matter has been recently noticed, and will receive the consideration of the committee.” 
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236. "There were 20 scholarship-holders on the rolls in April 1872. The scholarships 
of four of these expired during the year under report, and two others threw up their stipends 
and left the school. Their conduct and progress lias been exemplary on the whole. One 
lad, Mathura Prasad, joined the 5th class in February 1870, and is now reading in the 1st 
class. Sham Lai aud Paembar Bakhsli joined the 7th class in February 1871, and have 
now got into the 3rd class, in which they are doing well.” 

237. "The books and apparatus arc all in good order; 82 books were added to the 
library during the yeaij. The number of subscribers to the library now stand at 6. The 
total amount of subscription realized, from January to December 1872, was Its. 23, against 
Rupees 12 of the preceding year. The library is largely resorted to by teachers and gentry 
of the station. Very few students seem to borrow library books.” 

' 238. "The Vernacular taught to the boys, during the year under review, was Hindus- 
tani, not Hindi, as there was no Hindi teacher oil the stalF of the school.” 

239. In January last, # a meeting of the committee was held, to consider the means 
of providing instrui/'<ui in Hindi* Kunwar Radha Prasad Singh of Dumraon, who already 
subscribed ils. 50 a^menth for the salary of the third master, offered a further monthly 
subscription of Its. 20 for tin purpose, and W, Thomson, Esq., of Hilda, who with his 
partners already maintains an English school at Jagdispur, also voluntarily offered to contri- 
bute Its. 10 a month towards the salary of the pauilit. Mr. Griffith, Principal of the Benares 
College, was accordingly requested to select a competent pandit on Its. 30 a month ; the 
teacher scut by him joined the appointment on the 3rd May 1873.” 

240. " The school holds a very good position iu the estimation of the public.” 

"The attendance now stands at 200, a number never obtained before. A comparison 
of the number of boys in the school in 180(5, with the number in 1872, will show the stride 
the school has made during the last six years. The total number of pupils on the rolls on 
'■ the 30th April 1867 was 125 against 20(5 on the corresponding day of 1873, aud the amount 
of fees realized in 180G-07 was Us. 1,53(5-13 against 2,02(5 iu 1872-73, so that during these 
six years there has been an increase of (55 per cent, in attendance and 87 per cent, in fees. 
There arc now 18 boys in the second and 12 in the first class. 

241. "The members of the Committee inspected the school regularly and did much 
good by examining the classes and directing the teachers. 

242. /‘/The Commissioner of Patna visited the school in May 1872 with others, and 
made the following remarks in the visitors* book : 1 The head-master seems to teach well 
and to speak witli particular clearness, but the teaching of the other masters requires a very 
close supervision. The school appears to be popular and to he increasing in number and 
to do a goo^dcal of good, and the head-master seems up to his work.* 

243. "In February last His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal also visited the 
school and examined some of the classes. 


244. 8th class . — 34 present. Numeration, teacher active. The boys should show their 
. slates from their seats. Time is lost as each boy goes up 

.^xftmin&doa mm, with his slate to the teacher and hack to his seat. The 

activity of the teacher is reflected in his pupils. A part of the class is writing figures. A 
copy slip for imitation should be hung from the wall. Hindi not yet introduced, no 
provision has yet been made for a Hindi teacher. 


Kharid bikri ... ... ... ... ... 2 boys only. 

Khet lagana ... ... ... ... ... 3 boys only. 


7th class . — 28 boys. Geography. Teacher, Bariar Singh. He is a vernacular scholarship 
holder who passed his Entrance Examination after he had been a teacher for two years. The 
teacher puts questions very fairly. Nagri, Hindi, 11 boys only learnt at their homes. 

Native arithmetic, up to 4£ x 20 (6 boys vernacular scholarship-holders.) 

Khet lagdna.—8 boys (6 vernacular scholarship-holders) up to 3&X20 (the whole class.). 

Nagri writing should observe the proper intervals between the words. 

6M cl as 8 . — 22 boys. Arithmetic, reduction. Teacher Munshi Abdullah from Arrah 
higher school. The board should be so placed that the whole class cau see it. Quotient is 
Khdrij qismat , This is not Hindustani. It should be chug pfial. 

The teacher should stand where he can have the class under his eye. He questions 
tolerably well. 

Nagri. — Hindi. Four boys only. 

Guru hisab . — The whole class up to 4^ times 20. ♦ 

Kharid bikri . — 1| rupees for 2£ maunds. llow much for li annas? Failed. 

Khet lagana . — Three boys only. 
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Nagri writing, only Jugal Kishor fair. 

5th class . — 23 boyfc. Sandforil and Merton, one boy runs on and on. f 

Reading fast, not distinct. The teacher does not notice mistakes. Maulvi R&hat Ali, 
Hindustani teacher, is inefficient ; he has no idea how to teach, a trained teacher is wanted. 
The teacher won't put questions in the meaning of words, docs not ask the meaning of 
“ mddduh” He always falls back on grammar. Grammar is all. The pupils should be 
encouraged to loqjt out meanings for themselves, but Maulvis don't approve of a spirit of 
inquiry. # t 

Nagri Hiudi. No boy knows as yet. 

4 th class . — 19 boys. English history. This teacher is from Agra College, puts questions 
fairly well. 

Nagri Hindi. Three boys. 

Guru hisab. Khar id bikri , none. 

€ 

Khct laguna. — Six boys. A question set, not answered. 

3rd class . — 22 boys present. History. The teacher less actWe than the others. 
Hence the pupils arc less active too. This class did not do weir at the annual examination/ 

Nagri Hindi. Eight boys only. 

Kharid bikri. — 1 J Rupees for 34 maunds how much for 24 annas ? Failed. One boy 
talking to the next boy — bad discipline. Should be exercised in mental arithmetic. 

Khd lagdna . — 25 B. 4 C. x 15 B. 5C. ? Naval Singh, vernacular &cholarsliip-holder, is 
the only boy who solved the question. Why should 5C. x 4C. give 20 Dhurs ? Failed. 

2nd class. — Nineteen boys. Is/ class. — Ten boys. Translate " The Nile is all in all to 
the Egyptians ?" Failed. 

JSimak haldl — is “ zealous," “ faithful !" 

Translation rather better than that of most schools. This school is somewhat better 
up in the vernacular than some of the zillah schools arc. 

Attendance much larger. Discipline good. 

245. In the higher school two teachers were Bengali Hindus ; four of Bcliar and tho 
North-West Hindus, and two were Muhammadans. In middle schools, vernacular and 
English, two were Bengali Hindus, eighteen of Behar, and two North-West Hi rictus, twenty-* 
two Behari Muhammadans, and one Mathur. 
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246, The^ext table shows the race of pupils of the higher and middle schpols. 
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247. From the table of creed and social position of the pupils ^iven below it appears 
that in the Higher School there were 149 Hindus to 46 Muhammadans, besides two Christians. 
Of these 158 belonged to the middle class, 27 to the lower, and 12 to the Upper ; while 
middle schools, Vernacular and English, had 482 Hindus to 133 Muhammadans, of whom 416 
belonged to the middle classs, 168 to tho lower, 13 to the upper, and 18 unascertained. 

Return of Social Position and Creed of pupils . 


Hindus. 

73 

G 

« 

m % 
2 
© 

rt 

1 

Christians. j 

Others. 

Total. 

f Pujd Is belonging to Upper classes ... 

pj ;-;v ,i Middle ,, ... ... 

Government - 99 * ” Lower „ ... ... 

g ,, whose parentage lias not been ascertained... 

7 

119 

23 

5 

37 

4 

2 

• ... 

12 

158 

27 

w 

1. L Total 

149 

40 

2 


197 

fPumls belonging to Upper classes ... ... 

I Middle ff ... ... 

Government 4 ^ whose parentage has not boon ascertained... 

7 

108 

49 

18 

3 

69 

34 

• ■ • 

• •• 


10 

167 

83 

18 

[ Total 

182 

90 

• li 


278 

f Pupils belonging to Upper classes ... ... 

Jj tf a Middle ,, ... ... 

p . Aided - ** n Lower ,, ... . ... 

£ ' | „ whose parentage has not been ascertained ... 

102 

32 

• ■a 

13 

13 

• •• 

IM 

to 

• 

• It 

• •• 

...... 

115 

45 

Total ... 

134 

20 

• •• 


160 

V 

' f Pupils belonging to Upper classes ... 

i) ii Middle |, ... ... 

^Unaided ... - 4 , ^ whose parentage has not been ascertained ... 

3 

128 

35 

• •• 

6 

5 

... 

• • • 

to 

• • • 

Ml 

3 

131 

40 

Total 

1G6 

11 I 

... 

... 

177 

218. The next table shows the number of pupils i i three stages of instruction. 



Nobmjll Schools. Middle Schools. Higher Schools. 
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Return shewing the class of instruction in the month of March 1873. 



249. According to the census, the area of this district is 4,718 square miles, and the 
population 19,49,750, Hindus 17,22,899, Muhammadans 2,19/332. Of this number 7,475 or 
above £ per cent, were under instruction at the close of the official year, for which we have 
statistics — 3,831 Hindus and 199 Muhammadans. 

250. The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils in attendance, the 

language taught, the cost of educatyig each pupil, the proportion contributed respectively 
by the Government and the* people, and the total outlay during the year are exlfibited # iu 
the subjoiptd table. * * 


Patna Division, Gya District . 
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251. The Commissioner's summary 
s port is as follows : — 

“ The schools opened in this district are as follows : — 


Primary schools. 


of the district re- 


In Head-Quarters sub-division ... 

• •• 

... 88 

„ Nowadch ditto 

IM 

... Ill 

,, Jelianabad ditto 

tvs 

... 86 

,, Aurungabad ditto 

... 

... 46 


aggregating 309* schools or 131 in excess of the number expected. « * 

252. “Of the number of schools at Nowadch and Jelianabad, as indicated above, four 
arc on Government estates, namely two at Nowadeh and two at Jelianabad. Moreover, 
nine of the schools in the former sub-division have been established againBt a fund arising 
from a contribution of Rs. 37 per mensem made by eight of the principal zemindars 
of the place. From the same fund the Magistrate hopes to be enabled to open half a dozen 
more schools or raise the pay of some of the gurus if the contributors do not object to 
the money being so appropriated. Iu Jelianabad two zemindars hav£>K)me forward with 
an annual subscription of Us. 30 each, but it has not yet been regprted how this sum 
has been disposed of. 1 have drawn the attention of the Magistrate to clause 3, paragraph 
11 of the Government Resolution of the 30th September last, iu connection with the manage- 
ment of schools maintained from the contributions of the zemindars, and also informed him 
that such schools, if possible, should be opened on the estates of the zemindars contributing." 

253. “ The greater number of the schools at Gya are old pathsalas ; and of the total 
number (331) opened, or aided under the September grant, 8 are maktabs t " 

254. “ The monthly cost to Government of these 331 schools is Rs. 730 or less 
than lls. 2-8 per each school on an average. The highest grant allowed to old schools 
is lls. 2, and that to new schools, Rs. 2-8. Ry thus economizing the resources at his disposal, 
the Magistrate has been enabled to establish ‘ a considerable number of schools in addition to 
the number sanctioned, and to provide every village of any pretensions with the means of 
primary education/ The Magistrate adds, that the Government grants ‘ however small, are, 
so far as he has been able to ascertain, looked on by the gurus as no insignificant addition to 
their income and consequently worth contending for/ " 

255. “ Mr. Palmer lias issued instructions to the Deputy Magistrate of Aurungabad to 
establish a pathsala at Rancho Khar, * the only village in the Pancho Khar Court of Wards 
where a pathsala ought to exist/ " 

258. “ Rs. 120 are in the hands of the Magistrate from the GoverniriSnt Estates 

Improvement Fund for expenditure in furtherance of mass education. He has as yet 
established four pathsalas on the Government estates in his district, of which he has given 
full particulars. 


Name of Pathsalas. 

j Number of pupils 
j now attending. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

! Amount of Govern- 
ment aid. 

• 




K». As. P. 

Phoolbib ... 

17 

0 

11 

2 8 0 

Sunsihoy 

... j 12 

4 

8 

2 8 0 

Sukra 

... 11 

11 

• t# 

2 8 0 

Bimulpur ... 

... i 3 

1 

3 

... 

2 8 0 


257. “ Mr. Palmer states that the inspection reports of his sub-inspectors are not 
very intelligent or satisfactory ; bfit, so far as they go, they show that real progress is being 
made* and he is satisfied with the working of the schools on the whole." 

258. Aided pathsalas had not been started when I visited this district, I examined ten 
pathsalas and maktabs in the Sadr sub-division, and in the sub-divisions of Jelianabad 
and Nowadeh. They were all that lay along and about my line of route. As, my report is 
to be a brief summary only, I need not give any details of my examination of these schools 
such as 1 have already given in my reports of Patna and Shahabad districts. It will be 
sufficient therefore to s&y that the pathsalas and maktabs examined by me were in all 
respects, like those of Patna and Shahabad. 

259. The pupils of Chamman Lai's pathsala at Jchanabad, whom I selected for prizes, 
declined to receive any Nagri books as prizes. Nagri was of no use to them. 

260. Jait Lai's pathsala in Jahanabad is better attended and the pupils are more 

advanced. € t 


* Inclusive of 38 achoolb opened under July grant. 
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201. In (iaur Ali's maktab at Jahanabad I found only 2 puniis — Hindus — who were 
learning Persian only. Gulam Husain's rnaktab was attended by z Hindus and 5 Muham- 
madans, who had been learning Persian only for five to six years. The Muhammadan pupils of 
maktabs are sometimes wont to exhibit their feelings towards the Feringi heretic by spitting 
before his face. 

262. Massauri pathsala has only 12 pupils, one of whom is a Muhammadan. Ram 
Jiwan's pathsala has only 7 pupils. 

Nawadeh Sub-division. 263. Waziranj pathsala is very inferior. 

264. Narhut pathsala is much better. 

265. Nawadeh pathsala is very backward. As many as fen boys learning their letters 
only. 

266. The table given below shows in one view the number and race of pupils and 
teachers of primary schools aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans 
at school, the course of instruction and the number able to read and write easy sentences 
in their mother-tongue. The number of Hindu pupils was 3,0 63, of Muhammadans 139. 
Of the total number, 813 were returned as able to read and write easy sentences in their 
mother-tongue. 
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Middle Vernacular Schools. « 


267. There ar^nine Government schools of this class 
in the district. 

268. All these schools sent up pupils to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

269. Their progress during the past seven years is shown in the table given 
below : — 


Yeas. 

Number of candidates 
appeared. 

j Grade in' which they 

PASSED. 

t5 

Pl> 

J 

a 

a 

G 

"rt 

H 

Failed. | 

9 » 

Remarks. 

• 

G 

O 

IS 

> 

5 

00 

H 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

1866-67 

48 

11 

10 



21 

27 

> 

1867-68 

44 

i 


16 

16 

^8 

** 

1868-69 

41 

11 

7 

10 

28 

13 


1869-70 

36 

10 

3 

9 

22 

14 


1870-71 

41 

17 

10 

8 

35 | 

6 ! 


1871-72 

52 

6 

19 

15 

40 

12 


1872-73 

68 

8 

27 

26 

61 

7 



270. The best schools are Jehanabad, Deo, and Daudnagar. 

The pupils of these schools learn more geometry and algebra than is set down for 
them in the Vernacular Scholarship Course, a proof that a taste for knowledge for its own 
sake has been developed in these schools. They do not all read to become attorneys and 
clerks merely. 

271. One girl, Sita Debi, who had been reading in this school with her father and 

brother for the last four years, has passed thp Vernacular 
Scholarship Examination. The Deputy Inspector recom- 
mends a grant of Its. 4 or 5 to her for a girls* school. 

272. This is a large school. I found 117 boys present. Tlie pupils arc taught Persian, 

Sanskrit, Hindustani, or Hindi, at their option. In attain- 

Soeiety’a middle ments an( j discipline it is yet a good way behind the 
Society’s aided vernacular school at Mozufferpur, which is of 

longer standing. 

276. There are three aided English and Vernacular schools, situated respectively in 

Tikari, Jehanabad, and Nivir, and two unaided English 
schools at Ova and Nawadeh. 

271. I found only 23 boys present, divided into five 
classes, the 4tli, 3rd and 2nd classes consisting of only 
three boys each and the 1st class of fonr boys. One teacher 
The lowest class were reading Arabic and Persian only, 
were very unidiomatie. The teacher says that visitors gener- 
ally require literal , not idiomatic translations. This is a sample of the harm done by 
amateurs. No boy could solve the question — “At 3 Rs. for 18 maunds, what is the cost of 
27 seers ?” 

275. The Report of the Dfcputy Inspector of schools is wanting this year in the full- 
ness rdiich used to characterize his Annual Reports. 

276. . The head-master, Pandit Radha Lai, has submit- 
Training schools. ted a tolerably fair report of his school. 

277. There bad been a decrease in the number of stipendiary pupil -teachers, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the Persian and Hindustani class, and because their places were not 
tilled up, as the Vice-President held that it was not desirable that more pupils should be admitted 
to stipends while the nfcw constitution of the school was under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 

Eight pupil-teachers obtained appointments in middle vernacular schools during the year. 

278. Particular attention was paid to the substitution of popular Hindi terms for 

the Arabic and Sanskrit technical terms employed in 
T pphniraiities formed from the po- on arithmetic, geometry, and algebra., A few 

puUr h» ,, K u ®6®* such arc quoted in Pandit Radha LaPs Report. Thus 

“ lakird • for rekha (Sanskrit) and khat (Arabic) ; khard kona or pdra kuna &r sam kon 


Deo middle school. 


Behar Scientific 
vernacular school. 


Middle English schools. 

Nuwadeh English school. 
Examination notes. 

has to teach all the classes. 
The translations of the pupils 
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*nd Zdwiya quuma ( Arabic ) (a right angle) ; khari lakir for lamb (Sanskrit) 
and amud Arabic fa perpendicular) ; bich barabar lakir for sam&nAntat rekha (Sanskrit) and 
khdtut mutawazi (Arabic) (parallel straight lines) ; adh kat for karn (Sanskrit) aud witr 
(Arabic) the diameter or diagonal); chakkar for darpanodar with kshetra (Sanskrit) and 
shakldaira (Arabic), (a circle) ; ghera for parulhi (Sanskrit) nudmuhit (Arabic) (the cir- 
cumference); chakkar ka bich for kendra (Sanskrit) and markaz (Arabic) (the centre of the 
circle); tikhint for trichuj (Sanskrit), and musallas (Arabic) (triangle) ; chaukhunt for 
chatur bhuj (Sanskrit) ;and shakl-i-zu-arabatul azlaa (Arabic) (quadrilateral ) ; chaukor for 
harg khetra (Sanskrit) and shakl-i-murabta (Arabic) (square ) ; mani hui bat for abadhyop 
kran (Sanskrit) and asul mozua (Arabic) (postulates)” 

279. Of Arabic and Sanskrit technical terms, the head master observes, “they are 
not grasped by the students easily. Though they commit these words to memory, they do 
not understand the exact sense of the words by themselves ; but when they hear a popular 
technical word, they apprehend it at once and can explain the meaning without being told 
the definition, as for example, when wc say ( bich barabar lakir* (parallel straight lines) they 
can explain the meanirv; of the phrase immediately they hear it. Jiich barabar lakir they 
will tell you i means liu-ies which have an equal distance between them/ ” 

i . 280. “ The students know the use of the barometer 

opu ar yeica cienoe. too and they can calculate the heights of mountains by 

the formulae given in the book.” 

Practising Schools. 281. The number of pupils has decreased because — 

(1) . While the only vernacular permitted to be taught in the school was Hindi, the 
language of the Counts was still Urdu. 

(2) . A great many pupils were drawn away to the Behar Scientific Society's school 
which was opened in the neighbourhood. They were attracted there by lower fees, with 
the opportunity of reading Persian, Sanskrit, and Urdu which they very much prefer to 
Hindi. 


(3). The people fully expected that the training school was doomed, because the 
magistrate had recommended its abolition to Government as a useless and expensive school. 

282. However, ruder all these disadvantages, the chief of which was the disfavor 
with which the school was regarded by the district officer, the school maintaiued its 
good character. “ 18 pupils went up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and all 
passed it successfully, seven being placed in the 1st division, nine in the 2nd division, and 
two in the 3?:;l division.” 

283. The following extracts are from the visitor's book : — 

« The Lieutenant-Governor visited this school on the 11-th September 1872, and was fairly 
satisfied with its state. The model school appears to be very successful. lie was glad to 
see that a carpentry and stone- work class had been opened. He hopes that the master will 
make more use of the many excellent natural history diagrams which have not as yet been 
explained to the boys. The Lieutenant-Governor was glad to find that some of the Hindi 
readers, which contain extracts from poetry in an extinct language, had been struck out 
of the course/' 

284. A Beck's microscope and some mounted specimens »were contributed during 

the year. The pupils were very much struck at the sight 
geientific apparatus. 0 f living creatures swimming in a drop of water. 

285. “ A class for teaching carpentry and stone-cutting was opened by subscription. 

Some of the gentlemen of the town subscribed Its. 14 a 
Artisan class. month, and some contributed Its. 60 as a donation, and the 

class was opened in the beginning of September last, for three months. Babu Umes 
Chandra Sarkar, b.a., b.l., Government Pleader, took deep interest in the scheme, and 
subscribed Rs. per month towards it. The class was somewhat successful, and the boys 
learned so far as to mak epatharis (small stone cups) and tools, &e.” 

286. With the exhaustion of the subscriptions, the class was given up. Its resus- 
citation depends on the result of au application for a grant, which has been made ty the 

District Committee. ,, . _ . 

287. The Magistrate, Mr. Palmer, reports : — 

Higher tohool. “ During the year under review the zillali school has 

well maintained its position in the estimation of the local public. The area which recruits 
the ranks of the school is year by year expanding. Of the scholars who attend the school, a 
g () od proportion come from the interior of the district, who reside, in the town, sometimes 
under considerable disadvantages, for the one purpose of prosecuting their studies in the 
school. The Gywals, however, though forming the wealthiest section of the community, do 
not care to avail themselves of this or any other school for tho education of their children. 
Yet this year I have to bring forward the interesting fact that oue of the influential Gywals, 
Babu Chatu Lai, has granted a scholarship of Its. 8 per month, tenable for one year, at the 
silla school. From whatever motive it may have proceeded, the endowment may be looked 
upon as a concession in behalf of education.” 
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288. “The reduction in the fee rate in the last class was an experimental measure. If 
it succeeded in gaining the object aimed at, it was intended that further inductions would be 
made in two or three classes, so as to make the way of the poor boys who now pay the high 
rates with difficulty, as well as of those who might avail themselves of the easy*terms to enter 
the school, as smooth as possible. But this object has not up to this time been realised to 
any appreciable extent. The number of boys attending the last class on 81st March 1878, 
was the same as on the corresponding date of the preceding year, namely 29.” 

289. “ I concur with the head master, whose report ou the school is herewith forwarded 
in extenso , in his opinion as to the manner in which the several teachers discharged their 
duties during the year under report. I have only to add that the head master, Babu 
Srikrishna Chaturji, continues to merit tho high character he has hitherto borne, and 
that the success of the school is mainly owing to the interest he takes in the cause of 
education and the example he sets to others by his own good conduct. 

290. “ No arrangements have yet been made for the teaching of that subject in the 

Surveying school. A few months ago an application was made for a 

teacher of surveying, but no reply to it has yet been 
received.” ** 


291. Hindi, in the Nagri character, is taught in the four junior classes. 

292. There were 191 pupils on the register, against 180 in the year before. 

293. The fees realized show a decrease of Rs. 46 in the year. “This decrease is 
chiefly owing to the reduction of the fee rate in the last class.” 

294. The following notice was recorded in the visitors' book by Mr. Bernard : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor was much pleased with what he saw of the Gya zilla 
school on his recent visit. Everything seemed in good order, and the boys appeared to 
know what they had been taught. Satisfactory effort had bceu made to teach the boys to 
write a good hand. 

“ The boys mostly belonged to the professional classes, and many of the most 
advanced boys were not natives of Behar. Still there were some Kaiths and Muhammadaus of 
Behar who were getting on well. The number of boys ou the roll was small for the head 
quarters' school of a large town and a great district like Gya. Mr. Campbell hopes, however, 
that an early reduction in the fee rates may make the school more available to the lower 
middle classes of the people.” 

295. The Commissioner, Mr. Bayley, writes : — 

“ The inspection was satisfactory, and the Lieutenant-Governor expressed himself 
much pleased with the condition of the school, and the intelligence shown in various de- 
partments, notably in the printing. 

“ The library register shows that a good many works on different departments of 
knowledge were in circulation among teachers and students of the school. 

“ Since the promulgation of the Government order oil the improvement of handwrit- 
ing, increased attention has been given to this subject, and I am glad to be able to say that 
the boys have made satisfactory progress in this useful art within a short time.” 

296. The head master further notes that of the two who passed in the 1st division, 
one stood sufficiently high to win for the Gya school the first place in the last Entrance 
Examination among the educational institutions in Behar.” 

297. “The annual examination of the school wa9 conducted by the Judge, Mr. 
Craster, Balms Dhones Chandra Ray, b.l., Umcs Chaudra Sarkar, b.l., Nepal Chandra 
Basu, b.l., Bhop Sen Sinha, b.l., and Maulvi (lumruddin Ahmed, assisted by the head 
and second masters of the school. Judging from the marks awarded, and the remarks of 
some of the examiners, the result of the examination was on the whole fair. 


298. The school was closed during my three days’ stay at Gya. 

299. In the higher school, five teachers were Bengali Hindus, two* Behar Hindus, 
and one was Muhammadan. In middle schools, Vernacular and English, 23 were Behar 
Hindus and one Muhammadan. *Iu the normal school one was a Behar and one a North* 
Wes^ Hindu. 

300. The next table shows the race of pupils of the same schools. 



Return of Race of Teachers of the Higher , Middle , and Normal Schools. 
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The returns showing the raoe of teachers of two unaided middle sehoole hare not been furnished yet. 
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301. From the table of creed and social position of the pupils given below it appears 
that in the higher schools there wore 164 Hindus to 22 Muhammadan^, besides five others. Of 
these 140 belonged to the middle class, 19 to tho lower class, and 32 to the upper, while 
middle. schools, Vernacular and English, had 579 Hindus to 49 Muhammadans, besides one 
Christian, of whom 281 belonged to the Middle class, 324 to tho lower class, and 24 to the 
Upper, In the normal school there wore 11 Hindus to two Muhammadans, all belonged to tho 
lower class. 


Return of social position and creed of pupils. 
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Other. 

Total. 

Pupils belonging to Upper classes 

27 

5 


... 

32 

„ „ Middle „ 

323 

13 

... 

4 

140 

i, „ Lower „ 

14 

4 

... 

1 

19 

„ whose parentage has not been as- 
certained 

... 


• •• 

... 
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164 

22 

IM 
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Pupils belonging to Upper classes 

10 
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14 

,, i, Middle i, 
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18 

1 
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„ „ Lower „ 
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• The returns showing the social position and creed of 200 pupils of two unaided schools have not 


been furnished yet. 
N 
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302. The next table shows the number of pupils in three stages of instruction. 
Return shewing the class of instruction in the month of March 1873. 





• 

Upper Staob. 

Middle Stage. 

Primary Stage. 


ruQfl m? firimm.fi 

Number of pu- 
pils in the 
School on 
31st March 
1873. 

Comprising pu- 
pils who havo 
reached a stan- 
dard equivalent 
to that of the 
1st A 2nd class, 
es of a school 

Comprising all 
pupils who are 
not enumerated 
in the other 
columns num- 

Comprising pupils who have 
not attained the standard of 
the 3rd class of a school read- 
ing the Vernaoular Scholar- 
ships, course. Pupils aro usu- 
ally four years in this stage. 




teaching the 
University En- 
trance Course. 
Well prepared 
pupils are us- 
ually two years 
in this stage. 

bored, 1, 3, 4. 
Well prepared 
pupils are usu- 
ally four years 
in thiB stage. 

• 

Can road, write 
and under- 
stand easy 
effntences in 
fibir mother- 
tongue. 

Cannot read, 
write and 
understand 
easy sentences 
in their mother- 
tongue. 
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« 
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Schools 

> 
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13 
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Total 

13 

i 

i 

13 




* The returns of two unaided schools have not been furnished yet. 


PATNA DIVISION— SAR AN DISTRICT. 

t 

303. According to the census, this district covers 2,654 square miles, and has a popu- 
lation of 2,063,860 souls, Hindus 18,29,048, Muhammadans 2,41,500. Of this number 5,425 
or abotyt { per cent, were at school on 31st March 1873, according to the returns— 4,868 
Hindus, and 554 Muhammadans. 
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No particulars can be got of these schools, hence the several columns are left blank. 
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304. The Oommistioner, Mr. Bayley's, summary of what has been done for primary 

Primary Schools. instruction in this district is as follows : — r 

305. “ Most of the schools opened in this district are new ones > not less than 269 have 

In the Sadr Sub-Division ... 185 1)0611 set U P or ai(led as marginally noted, being 39 in 

„ Sewun ... 84 excess of the expected number. Previous to the introduc- 

tion o£ the present scheme there existed two Government 
0 pathsalas in this district, which, with those established under 

recent orders, makes a total of 271 schools. 0 

306. “ The aggregate monthly cost to Government on account of these schools 
amounts to Its. 800 or Rs. 9,600 per annum, being Rs. 600 over and above the amonnt of 
grant sanctioned for the current official year. Taking, however, the grant for 1872-73 and 
1873-74 together, Mr. Drummond calculates on a surplus of Its. 2,189, which he proposes to 
expend partly in new schools and partly in providing house accommodation, books, maps, and 
furniture where necessary, for the schools already set up, as well as in granting rewards in 
accordance with suggestions contained in Government Order No. 10^1, dated 11th Mdrch 
1878. I see no objection to accede to the proposal of the Magistrate, bi*fc I notice that if he 
carries out his plans in fall a Government grant of lls. 12,000 would be required annually to 
keep up the present rate of contribution. 

307. “ Of the total number of schools established in Sarun 15 are maktab9. 

308. "The total sum available from Government and wards' estates for the object 

of diffusing primary education in this district amounts to Its. 236, and from this fund the 
Magistrate has been instructed to establish 10 or 12 schools. « 

309. “ The Court of Wards has sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 4,692 from the assets 
of the Ilatuah Raj for opening 31 schools in the estates of the Raj, of these 30 have been 
opened, and are included in the number (81) exhibited against Sewan. Mr. Drummond, in 
consultation with the manager, decided, however, that the total cost of thesetschools should 
not fall on the Raj, and has subsidised them with a Government grant of Rs. 1,100. The 
object of this was by no means to save the Raj money but that by associating the Government 
as a joiut contributor with the Rajah, the chance of the latter discontinuing his subscriptions 
hereafter should be reduced to a minimum. 

310. “ At the recommendation of the manager of the Iiatua estate a number of 

scholarships (four or five) of about Rs. 1 each lias been sanctioned for each of the Raj schools 
an annual outlay of 11s. 1,000, ‘ in order to enable the children of poor parents ^ho other- 
wise cannot dispense with their children's earnings to attend schools." , 

_ 311. The Secretary, District Committee, Mr. Tute, gives 

Beport o t e strict Committee. following analysis of pupils attending primary schools : — 

" Out of a total of 4,681 pupils attending these schools, 5 per cent, were the sons of 
cultivators and the very small shop-keeper class, 21 per cent, were Rajputs engaged in culti- 
vation and holders of small zemindaris, 14 per cent. Brahmans, 8 per cent. Muhammadans, and 
7 per cent. Kayasths. 

312. a From Sewan, Mr. Wright, the Deputy Magistrate reports that out 1,150 pupils, 
527 were the children of common cultivators and 129 the sons of small zemindars, who 
are zemindars but in name and really cam their broad by field labour." 

313. Aided pathsalas were about to be started when I visited this district in December. 
I examined two unaided maktabs and four unaided pathsalas. 

814. Both maktabs arc held as usual in the private dwelling-houses of the proprietors. 
The record-keeper, JuvalaPs maktab, was attended by five Muhammadans and fifteen Hindus. 
They read Persian only. No Vernacular and no Arithmetic. Motelal, Mukhtiyar's maktab 
consisted of six Muhammadans and ten Hindus. — Persian only. 

315. Mubarakpur pathsala has an attendance of 20 pupils. No classification. Each 
boy writes down the multiplication table which he is to learn. This is a fair school. 

• 316. Godna pathsala . — 20 boys* The pupils are beginners mostly. 

317. Revilganj pathsala . This is a large town and hence the pathsala is fairly 
attended'and the pupils are more advanced. 

318. Gar kha pathsala. — This is a new pathsala, mostly all beginners. Six boys know 
up to 20 times 10; 15 pupils in all. One Muhammadan, (carder by trade), six banias, one 
bazaj, three rnodis, aud four cultivators, who say they will continue as such. Their object is 
to qualify themselves to read and write letters. 

319. Bania pathsala.- r-8 boys can write Kaithi, three boys know Kharid Bikri , and 
seven boys know, land measurement according to the native method, lu no other pathsala 
in the district have I met with this number of advanced pupils. 

320. The table given below shows in one view the number and race of pupils aud 
teachers of primary schools, aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus aud Muhammadans 
at school, the course of instruction, and the number able to read and write easy seqtences 
in their mother-tongue. The* numbe/ of Hindu pupils was 4,301, and of Muhammadans 
408 of the total number. 1,070 were returned as able to read and write easy sentences 
in their mother-tongue. 



Return sketch iy the Number and Race of Teachers and Pupils in Primary Schools . 
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Government Middle yern&culur 321. The Secretary to the District Committee reports 
8okool». as follows » 

“ Of these schools, there were seven in this district, in which 266 pupils are being edu6ated 
in Hindustani Literature and Mathematics up to the Vernacular Scholarship standard. 
The average monthly attendance is 227; of this 12 per cent, were Muhammadans and 88 per 
cent. Hindus, of the 88 Hindus; 63 arc Kayasthas, 10 Rajputs, and 15 belong to other and 
lower castes. The Government grant is lls. 1,674-4-0, and the income from fees is Rs. 314-4. 
The annual cost per pupil to Government is Rs. 7-6-0, and the, total gost is Rs. 8-12-1. 
It will be seen that an immense proportion of the pupils in these schools belong to the 
Kayasth class. These schools are the main sources from which the Government school and 
subsequently the Colleges are supplied, and arc the means of educating the great bulk of the 
middle classes in the district, who afterwards take service under Government and private 
individuals as writers, &c. 

322. This school has made considerable progress in this year. Last year there 

were 31 boys on the roll, and 'this year the number on the 
N ^n Deputy In8T>PCtor * 8 re P ort ’ roll is returned at 45. The incom^from fees also increased 
yagon ‘ during the same period from Rs. 39-4. Askari Hassan and 

Zamir-ul-Hassan are able, intelligent, and conscientious teachers. 

323. “ This school is improving, eleven boys were sent up to the Vernacular Scholar- 
ship Examination. Seven passed ; four in the 2nd division, 
anil three in the 3rd.” 

This is the oldest school in the district, being established in 1855. It 
has declined of late years. This is not the fault of the 
teachers. The inhabitants “ do not send their children to 
the school saying that the Government docs not patronize the education offered in the Govern- 
ment schools by offering them appointments, and so it is immaterial whether they educate 
their boys at home or in the school.” 

The attendance has risen from 18 to 32. 

“ This school has made no progress this year.” 
position under Mutishi Tajuddin, head teacher, 
interest in his work, and is a studious and pains- 

classed among those 


Farsa. 

324. 

Mubarkapur. 


Sandwaruli. 

Saiioli. 

327. 

Manjhi. 


325. 

326. 

f Manjhi school maintains its 
He takes 


taking teacher. lie may be fairly 
teachers, to whom acquiring and imparting knowledge is a delight.” 
git . up 328. This school has made fair progress.* Munshi Har 

Gobiml Sahai is a studious man, who takes 'an interest in his 

profession. 

329. “The comparative success of candidates at the Vernacular Scholarship Examina- 
tion during the last three years is shown in the table given below : — 


Yeabs. 

From Schools. 

Private candidates for 
certificates only. 

Total. 

1870 

21 

7 

28 

1871 

40 

4 

44 

1872 

53 

24 

77 


331. 


Swan Anglo-Vernacular middle school. 


330. Nagri- Hindi has been introduced in all the schools. The results of the examina- 
tion held by me agree with the estimate of the Deputy Inspector given above. 

The substitution of Nagri- Hindi in the courts is a popular measure with the masses. 

332. This school has sent up eight boys to the Verna- 
cular Scholarship Examination, five were passed. 

333. “Mr. Wright reports that it is fully deserving of Government aid. It has been 
in existence tor 3£ years, and has a staff of teachers costing Rs. 60 a month. Local sub- 
scriptions amount to lls. 82, and fees and fines to Rs. 3. The Sewan Town Fund is going 
to contribute Rs. 20 to the support of the school.” 

334. Of six pupils sent up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, five passed. I 

Bchar Society*. School, Chaprah, 'Ulable to examine this School, which Was dosed during 

anaided. my stay at this station. 

I 

335. This school is supported entirely by private subscriptions. It contains 67 pupils. 

336. The results of my examination of this school and of the attached middle 

Training School. school show that these schools are very much as they were 

last year. The officiating head-master, Munshi Mastanser 
Bitelah, as I have reported before, is not as efficient as the trained head-masters of £he 
other training schools. ( « 

337. Mr. Ddy, Joint-Magistrate and Secretary, District Committee, remarks s— 

“ The appearance of the school is generally very satisfactory. The boys seem smart and 
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eager about their work, and their past successes in the vernacular examination show that 
they are well taught. The vernacular scholarship class seems very intelligent and well 
taught. The secoud class which I examined in mathematics was rather slower than ought 
to have been the case. Their knowledge of euclid seems superficial, and in arithmetic, 
though tolerably accurate, they were not so quick as the average of boys of their age." 

338. The Commissioner, Mr. Bayley, writes as follows : — 

“ The model school is popular and docs well ; but tne number of applicants for stipends 
is less than I should havp expected, and vacancies among the stipend-holders are, it appears, 
not filled up in t fie middle of the year. 1 had one of the pupil teachers out to explain, 
*as a teacher in Urdu, the principles of the air-pump. He did not make much of it, and 
scarcely got beyond explaining that you pulled the piston and the air came out, till the 
head-master took up the subject and explained it very well by a series of questions." 

339. “.The teaching of arithmetic, geography, &c., is carried on in the verna- 
cular, though English appears to be taught side by side in an unrecognized way as a 
private pastime. In Hiudi c dictation and in mental arithmetic, in which I examined, 
several of the boys di$ well. I think the school answers fairly enough its purpose 
of training up teacher^ for, lower and* middle class vernacular schools, though hardly 
for pathsalas and primary schools." 

340. " The teaching is better than at most schools, and is creditable to the head 
master." 

341. Contrasted with the above opinions is the opinion expressed by the Assistant 
Magistrate, Mr. Tute, in his report as secretary to the district committee. Mr. Tute, 
who does not appear to have examined the school, reports that u tlie head-master 
rejoices in the popularity witli which his lectures on natural philosophy are attended. He 
speaks in raptures of excited crowds of outsiders, thronging around him to watch the 
experiments ;" and that " this result seems to be the only good derived from the enormous 
expenditure" of the training school ; though he is " sceptical enough to doubt as to 
whether ojr not the ‘ tamasha* connected with the water-wliecl, &c., has not some share in 
attracting the outsider, as well as thirst for knowledge.” 

342. The " crowds of outsiders " consisted of the arnlah class of would-be muk- 
tyars and vakils, who are now required to pass an examination in the course of liberal 
studies comprehended in the vernacular scholarship standard, to entitle them to appear in 
the pleadership examination. Forty-eight candidates of this class appeared in the year under 
review at tliA vernacular scholarship examination, at which 24 were passed. As the train- 
ing school is the'' only institution in the district in which this class of men could have 
acquired the liberal knowledge now demanded in one of the liberal professions, the district 
committee, in its annual report on education, should not have omitted to notice the above 
fact as one of the important functions performed by Chapra training school, which the 
secretary, with an insufficient knowledge of its work, too hastily condemns as an institution 
not worth the cost of its maintenance. 

343. It should be further noted, that what Mr. Tute ascribes without warrant to a 
mere love of tamasha , is more justly ascribed by the native secretary to the district com- 
mittee of Patna to the natural curiosity which is inherent in all fnen, and which is seen 
in a marked degree in children who “ seek for information about matters of physical science 
as soon as they begin to talk." 

844. The secretary to the district committee further likens the wisdom of hav- 
ing a training school at Chapra, for the supply of trained teachers on small salaries for 
lower middle schools in the district of Saran " by the side" of Patna normal school, which 
trains teachers for a higher order of vernacular schools in the Behar circle, consisting of 
ten districts, to that of " the man who made two holes in his door, a large one for liis cat 
to go through, and a smaller for the kittens." 

345. Mr. Tute is a young man. He would cut blocks with razors. Colleges should 
do the work of high schools, and high schools that of middle and primary schools. The 
matter has been settled, however, by riper knowledge and experience, and Chapra truning 
school is safe from summary extinction. 

346. The Secretary to the district committee further points out “ the enormous cost," 

Us. 104 per head, for each pupil-teacher, and that only 28 
^The “wormoui eoat” per bead. Its pupil-teachers from the traiuing school have obtained 
cauie * employment as teachers. 

347. With somewhat more information on the subject on which the Secretary writes, 

he might have set himself to the more useful task of suggesting how this enormous cost per 
head might be reduced, and the number of teachers for schools considerably increased. But 
Mr. Tute disapproves of trained teachers and " improved methods" of teaching, and he would 
have the " time-honored guru" and " hi* own old system" remain as they arc, “ as infinitely 
more pradtical, although, perhaps, less 'scientific." , 

348. If progress is not a thing to be desired, or if toi^main "as you were” is the way to 
progress, then certainly training schools and “ improved methods” arc not wanted ; and to one 
holding such sentiments, they must'be dear at any price. As it has been ruled otherwise 
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however, by the experienced men who happen to be at the helm, it will be more to the purpose 
to consider why the cost per head is so large, and the number of trained teachers who obtain 
employment as teachers so few. This, as will presently be shown, is a mere question of 
arithmetic. Dismissing the short device of amateurs who imagine that economy means cut- 
ting down, I proceed to shew that if an establishment costing Rs. 175 a month, plus Rs. 90 
for 20 stipendiary pupil -teachers, give Rs. 159 as the cost of training each pupil-teacher, the 
same establishment at Rs. 175, plus? Rs. 225 for 50 stipendiary pupil-teachers, would bring 
down the cost per pupil-teacher from 11s. 159 to Rs. 96 a year. Herein we see the false 
economy of not spending enough, the false economy of maintaining only 20'stipendiary pupil- 
teachers for an establishment which could teach two classes of 50 stipendiary pupil*teachers as, 
easily as it now teaches two classes of 20 such pupil-tcachers. 

349. But a still greater reduction is possible. The Government has only to give to 
vernacular schools the same pecuniary value that they have given to English schools, and 
then pupil-tcachers would not need the bounty of stipends at all. Thus the cost of training 
50 pupil-teachers would be reduced from Its. 96 to Rs. 42 par annum per head, aqd even 
considerably less ; for the pupil-teachers would then be willing to contribute the* greater por- 
tion of the total cost of their instruction, as they now do in English schools. 

350. The number of pupil-teaeliers who obtain employment as teachers in middle 

vernacular schools, is limited necessarily by the number of 
Why j nor ® pupil-teachers are not h schools in cach district. When only seven middle 

vernacular schools, with two teachers m each school, are 
allowed for the whole district, it cannot be surprising that only 28 teachers should 
have found employment as teachers in them in the seven years which have elapsed since 
the establishment of the training school. When the Calcutta University shall concede 
to the natives the common justice of conducting examinations for degrees in the verna- 
cular of the country, ns in other countries, and when all who can prove their possession 
of a certain amount of knowledge and culture are admitted to the same honors ami 
preferments, no matter how and through what medium acquired, instead of confining all aca- 
demic honors and preferments to the small section who are willing to learn the language of 
the ruling class, then a largely increased demand for vernacular schools and colleges, and 
therefore of teachers for them, will be such as to leave small room fof complaint. 

351. As regards primary instruction, while I hold that it is not desirable to initiate any 

p . . . such u improved methods” as are unacceptable to the people, 

rimary ms rue ion. j s desirable, and indeed incumbent on us, to discover and 

apply every improved method which is calculated to commend itself to the people and to 
hold them to rise above their present impoverished and degraded condition. This at least is 
the ambition of those who are above the selfish and base wish to keep the masses in a state 
of helpless servitude, to minister only to the pleasures of the stronger class. 

352. “It is to be regretted that during the last two years the success of this school 

has not been what it could he desired. The statistics for the 
Highrr school. Report of tho Secre- f our y Cars show a steady decrease in numbers, the 

t*ry, District Committee. figure8 being in 1870, 285, in 1871,245, in 1872, 203, 

and in 1873, 196 ; and whilst last year not one of the pupils sent up for entrance passed, this 
year we were only enabled to send up six boys with any hope of success, of whom five passed. 
I do not know to what to attribute this want of succ ess, as all the masters seem to work 


willingly; but there seems to be an absence of vitality in the school that makes it really the 
least interesting of all the schools in the district. It will, however, be my endeavour, now 
that the school is under our committee, to infuse more life iuto it; and I shall with your 
permission, after the summer vacation is over, submit some chauge in the working of the 
school and the course* therein read for the approval of the committee.” 

353. According to the head-master’s report, the result of the entrance examination 
“ will compare favorably with that of any other higher school in Behar. One boy passed 

r in the 1st division, two iu the 2fid, and two in the 3rd division. Three of the lads received 
scholarships, one of the 2nd grade aud two 3rd grade.” 

354. The second master, Babu Syama Charan Banurji, m.a., the head-master reports, 
“ is especially deserving of commendation, lie is an excellent scholar and eminently 
qualified for the post he holds.” 

355. On the survey class Mr. Tute reports as follows : — 

“ In the month of August last, a teacher was sent up here, a Bengali, totally ignorant of 
the language of this district and unprovided with any instrument whatever; he was paid 
a salary of Its. 70 per mouth, aud in my opinion a more deplorable waste of Government 
money was never sanctioned. At the half-yearly examination held in December, Captain 
May, the Executive Engineer, kindly volunteered to t cxamine the surveying class in the chain 
surveying (the only instrument available), but the (eachcr confessed that it was useless 
their undergoing this test as they had learned nothing. His time has been spent in 
teaching mensuration, and, to sa^ the least of it, the knowledge acquired of that science by 
the pupils has been adequately paid for by the very large salary drawn by the master. A class 
Was formed to teach outsiders the art of surveying, but? nothing has been doue to teach 
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beyond a few lectures in mensuration, chiefly given in English. it believe the man knows 
his business well/but I would strongly recommend his employment in a district, the language 
of which is familiar to him, and the substitution in his place of a Rurki-man or some 
one to whom the language of this district is not absolutely foreign. lie has been appointed 
to remain here for some months and then go to Champaran and Arrah. 1 would suggest 
that if a new appointment be made, it should be a permanent one and not an itinerant 
one.” 


356. There werb 47 Muhammadans to 148 Hindus and one Christian. Of these, six 

belonged to the upper class, 119 to the middle, and 71 
to the lower classes. 


Caste and creed. 


Examination notes. 

Mensuration. Method of touching. 


357. The following arc extracts from my examination 
notes of Chapra higher school : — 

2nd English Class . — 13 pupils. The teacher is Bahu 
Roman Krishna Ghosh, surveying master. 


I observe that wuon the class fails to work the sum given them, the teacher writes down 
the solution for them on the board, and there it ends. This is not teaching. Every step of 
that process should he worked out by the pupils with the aid of suggestive questions by the 
teacher. 


The pupils have no definite ideas of a base, surface, square, &c., though as usual 
Q they can repeat definitions learnt off from the book. The 

" t reasons of rules and processes not explained or understood. 

The sharpest boys, as a rule, arc the sons of pleaders. Krishna Prasad shows some think- 
ing power. Upon the whole the middle vernacular school at Nyagaon does better than 
the big school in geometry. Our vernacular schools do not learn geometry out of the 
book. The authority for Euclid's postulate for producing a straight line discussed with 
the class. 


Vernacular and English pupils. — Outsiders. Surveying with the chain. The verna- 
. cular students have been learning mensuration from August 

urvoying c ubb. to the middle of December, when they were set to field 

surveying. The English pupils have their field books. The vernacular students have 
not got theirs yet “ because this is only their first day." 


Printing is not systematically taught as in Bhagulpur higher school, and lienee 
_ . . ' their printing is very inferior. Books neither clean nor 

Printing. neatly kept. 

358. The Secretary, District Committee concludes bis report as follows : — 

Report of the Secretary, District “To sum up this report, it will he seen that as we 

Committee, continued. go higher, the hold of the schools on the masses decreases ; 

and one thing has especially struck me, that where education is left alone and new and 
improved methods of teaching are not introduced, there lias been a great success in 
drawing the masses of the people to the school. The pathsalas and unaided middle schools 
attract most of the lower orders of society, and 1 believe that the former will prove a sound 
basis of popular education.” 

359. All this only means (1) that the only popular institutions are their own insti- 
tutions, their pathsalas aud maktabs , and (2) that “ our fine old English institutions," which 
Englishmen insist on carrying about with them wherever they go, are exotics which have not 
assimilated because they arc not adapted to existing conditions. But the practical question 
which demands solution is, what improvements may be successfully grafted on their owu sys- 
tem? A beginning in the right direction has already been made in the modicum of practical 
knowledge recently introduced in English higher schools. But a good deal more must yet be 
added to, and still more will have to be subtracted from the course at present pursued in 
middle and higher schools, if these schools arc to he anything like as popular as their owu 
pathsalas. For instance, the natives do not want to learn any geography or history, which 
they regard as so much “useless knowledge." Neither do they want to study their vernacular, 
which they think they know already. Is Mr. Tute prepared then to advise that these studies 
be struck out of the course, for they must be struck out if our superior schools, as we 
regard them, are to succeed in “drawing the masses of the people ?" Then as to what things 
the people do desire* to learn. Is the Government prepared to establish arts schools all over 
the country, for this is the only education which the natives want — professional instruction 
which will enable them to get their bread and grow rich ? 

360. From the table given belcvfr it appears that in the Government higher school 
there yere one Bengali Hindu tetfehor, four Behari and one North-West Hindus, two 
Muhammadans, and two Christians. In middle schools, Vernacular and English, nine were 
Behar Ihindus and 20 Muhammadans. In the normal school there were ouc Beliar Hindu and 
two Muhammadans. 
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301 . The next tahlo shews the race of pupils of Highor, Middle, and Normal Schools. 
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362. From the tablo of creed and social position of the pupils given below, it appears 
that in Government higher school there were 148 Hindus to 407 Muhammadans, besides one 
Christian. Of those, 119 belonged to the middle class, 71 to the lower, and six to the upper, 
while middle schools, Vernacular and English, had 408 Hindus to 93 Muhammadans,, besides 
two Christians, of whom 289 belonged to tho middle class, 212 to the lowor, and one to the 
upper, and one not specified. In tho normal school there were cloven Hindus to six Muham- 
madans, of whom 15 belonged to tfie nyddlo class, two to tho lower, and none to the upper. 
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Patna Division — Tirhut District. 

363. Th© next table shows the number of pupils in three stages of instruction. 

* 

Reihrn showing the class of instruction in the month of March 1873. 


Class of Schools. 
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Primary Staor. 
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PATNA DIVISION— TIIIIIUT DISTRICT. 

364. According to Census, the area of this district is 6,343 square miles, and the popula- 

tion, 43,84,706, Hindus, 38,54,091, Muhammadans, 5,28,605. 
♦Note.— The Statistical Returns have of this number, or per cent, were under instruction 
not been received jet. at tho clogo 0 f the 0 fR c ial year for which we have statistics 

Hindus, and Muhammadans. 

365. The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils in attendance, ,the lan- 
guage taught, the cost of educating each pupil, the proportion contributed respectively by the 
Government and the people, and the tolal outlay during the year are exhibited in the subjoined 
table: — 
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Primary Schools. 


366, The following summary of^primary instruction in 
the district has been drawn up by the Commissioner: — 

“Mr. Halliday has furnished a concise report of what has been done by him in furtherance 
of the scheme and has assisted me materially with the suggestions made by Mr. Gordon, the 
Secretary to the District Committee, in regard to some of the subsidiary points which are dis- 
cussed at the end of this report. His results have for convenience of inspection been tabulated 
in tho annexed statement.” 
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367. “This statement shows ail average attendance of nearly 18 pupils to each school, and 
a monthly cost on account of each of Its. 3-3 to the State. The most remarkable feature of this 
table is the number of inaktabs, and for this I am unable to account, except by a reference to 
the number actually in existence before the scheme commenced to work. It will be seen that 
Mr. Ilalliday has started new ones in but slightly larger proportion than those he found already 
existing, though out of all proportion to the numbers of Muhammadans to Hindus. I was 
rather afraid in the first instance of the interests of the poorer Muhammadans being altogether 
overlooked, and requested special attention to their requirements, but in Tirhut this was scarce- 
ly necessary. In sanctioning the course Mr. Ilalliday adopted in giving the maximum grant 
to the mvanjis I stipulated for some guarantee of improved teaching on their part, and Mr. 
Ilalliday has directed that besides reading ami writing they should, in order to retain the grant 
teach arithmetic, simple mensuration, and zeminduri accounts. It is very noticeable how 
large a number of the pupils in the primary schools of the district are Muhammadans, and 
another point which comes out with special clearness in the reports is the general opposition 
shown by the Brahmans, Bahbuns, and higher castes generally of Tirhut to these schools.” 

80S. I also noticed a larger proportion of maktahs in this district May not this be due 

to the greater amount of litigation in a rich district, and the 
Why there are more maktabs in Tir- co „ SO( | Uen t demand for munshis learned in the language of 

the Courts? 

309. 44 Another point worth noticing is the great difference between neighbouring sub- 

divisions in the success with which t he scheme has been introduced. For instance llajipur has 
70 schools against 35 in Taj pur. (Sitarnarhi shows 90 schools and l,8f>0 pupils, while the 
neighbouring sub-division of Madlmbani shows only 41 schools and 820 pupils. No doubt 
the Brahmans in the east of Tirhut are particularly hard to deal with, but I think the personal 
energy and influence of the sub-divisional officer has a good deal to do with it, and of all the offi- 
cers of this division l think Mr. O’Reilly of (Sitarnarhi lias taken the most pains and had 
most promising results to show, llis constant intercourse with the natives and his ready 
sympathy with them has gone a long way towards this result, and by continual visits and per- 
sonal explanations he has, I hope, raised an interest which will give permanent efficacy to his 
work. 

370. “ In the Sadr, Sitarnarhi, and llajipur sub-divisions, Mr. Ilalliday reports, tlic 
inaliks have erected or are erecting huts or sheds for the schools, lie has not received any de- 
finite reports on this point from the officers in charge of the other sub-divisions.^ 

371. c ' Apart from the schools enumerated in the table given in paragraph 26 there are in 
this district 22 primary schools supported entirely by the Darblianga Raj. These schools are 
established in or near the Raj villages, and educate about 700 boys iu Hindustani and Hindi. 
Since the latter part of the last official year a Deputy Inspector has been appointed by the ltaj 
to supervise them, and the cost to the Raj of maintaining those institutions during that year 
was about Rs. 7,027.” 


372. The Magistrate and Vice-President, District Committee, Mr. Halliday, writes 
“The district report .has been compiled by Mr. (Jordon, the Secretary to the District Com- 
mit tec, and it is so full, able, and exhaustive that no further remarks arc necessary from me. 
My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Gordon for the valuable assistance lie has rendered me in 
educational matters. 1 also beg to fully endorse Mr. Gordon's favorable remarks as to the 
ability and energy displayed by Deputy Inspector Abdul Rahim. He was particularly of as- 
sistance tome in setting on foot in the district the scheme for the extension of village schools.’' 

373. Mr. Cordon in his report as Secretary, District. Committee, remarks: — 

44 Of the 70 schools sanctioned in 1871 none wen* opened or aided by the Educational De- 
, , partment. The whole work therefore fell cm the Magistrate 

. r. ornuarepor. with the sub-divisional officers, Deputy Inspector, and Sub- 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools as Ms helpers.”’ 

?7 k There is one slight omission here. Mr. Gordon was Officiating Inspector of schools 
. . from the date on \yhich he received the Government letter, 

An ..iportan corrcc ion. dated 31st July 1 872, sanctioning the opening of the said 70 

schools up to the 21st October, and by the Resolution of 30th September 1872, all schools 
had been placed under the District Authorities. As Mr. Gordon's statement stands, the Edu- 
cation Department would appear to have grossly neglected its duties from 1871 (the month is 
not given) up to 30th September 1872. 

875. The indefatigable activity and lively interest exhibited by Mr. O'Reilly, Deputy 
Magistrate of Sitarnarhi, and the astonishing amount of success achieved by him, are fully 
described in Mr. Gordon's report. It stands difciinguishscl above anything which has been 
attempted or done in the whole circle. I make no ajMogy therefore for quoting Mr. Gordon's 
narrative at full length \ • 

44 Air. O'Reilly made the establishment, and aiding of primary schools the prominent object 
of liis cold weather tour, and his diaries contain ample evidence of the good work 'lie has done, 
entirely unaided by any educational officer.” 
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376. He commenced operations on the 16tii December by calling a meeting and reading 
and explaining the Commissioner's and Magistrate's instructions regarding the new scheme of 
elementary education. 

377. “He went about from village to village, noting existing schools that were deserv- 
ing of aid, selecting places suitable for new schools, appointing teachers, arranging about 
the use of some verandah or house for the school, or constructing a building, conversing with 
the zemindars and people, and explaining to them what 1 the real intentions of Government were, 
and recommending them to send their children to school. 

378. “Tho result# of Mr. O’Reilly’s energetic efforts were such that by the end of May 
he had no less than 96 primary schools open and enjoying Government aid. Of these, 69 arc 
pathsalas and 27 maktabs. Of the pathsalas 51 arc new and 18 old, and of the maktabs 15 
now and 2 old. 

379. “The total number of boys attending these schools is 1,856, viz., 1,630 Hindus and 
220 Muhammadans. The average is more than 19 for each school among the teachers, 70 are 
Hindus and 26 Muhammadans. The monthly cost to Government of these schools is Us. 295-8 
or a little more than an average of Its. 3 for each. 

380. “There ca\Hie no doubt that the new scheme for the education of the masses lias 
been eminently successful indite Sitamarhi sub-division." 

381. “On the 26th Juno I had the honor of presiding at a large meeting held at 
Sitamarhi, on the occasion’ of the opening of the new school there. The boys of flic 
English and Vernacular schools of Sitamarhi were assembled to receive their prizes." 

382. “ But what struck me most was the assemblage of boys of the lower classes 
belonging to the pathsalas aud maktabs, situated at the distance of 5, 6, 7, and 8 miles, who 
had come in to be present at the meetiug, and the most deserving to receive prizes." 

383. “ The people generally about here seem to have warmly seized oil the opportuni- 
ties afforded them of sending their children to school." 

? 384% “ I attribute this success principally to Mr. O’Reilly's intimate knowledge of 

the language and character of the people." 

385. “ The only way to hope for success in a work of this kind, is to go among the 
masses ourselves; to talk to and reason with them; to explain to them that the sincere desire 
of their rulers is to benefit them ; to disabuse their minds of any ill-grounded suspicious they 
may have formed or been instilled with." 

386. “This course Mr. Gf Reilly has pursued. He himself said that the people now 
exclaimed that c the Sarkar is now taking care of us.' " 

387. “Of course Mr. O'Reilly has not been wholly unaided, most of the zemindars 
of his sub-division, aud some of the indigo planters, have constantly supported him and inti- 
mated their approval of the scheme. School-houses arc being built everywhere from their 
contributions." 


Madhubani. 


388. “ Mr. O’Reilly mentions only one instance of a Muhammadans zemindar telling 
him, that * by education the ryots will become more troublesome to zemindars and to the 
Government eventually.' " 

389. “ He specially names Rajah Ragliu Nandan Singh of Seorscrnd, Rajah Sheoraj 
Nandan Singh of Sbeohur, Babus Glider Sakai aiul Kalika Sa|iai, Rooder Prasad, Suraj 
Deo Narayan Singh, and others, as giving him most valuable assistance. Mr. J. Tripe of Dine 
Chapra, and Mr. Anderson of Kumtowl Factory, have evinced a very warm interest in the 
progress of the scheme, and effected much by their influence." 

390. “ In Hajipur, Darblianga, Tajpur, and Madhubani, tlio sub-divisional officers 
exerted themselves during their cold weather tours, but, apparently from their reports, with in- 
different success, the causes of which will be hereafter noticed." 

391. “In Madhubani there were 11 schools, viz, 6 pathsalas and 35 maktabs, and all 

these are new. The great preponderance of maktabs over 
pathsalas has not been explained by Mr. Barlow, and my 

ignorance of the sub-division precludes my venturing to tejtuler an opinion. But I notice that 
Hindus appear to preponderate, and this makes the excess of maktabs more remarkable. Mr. 
Barlow has been asked for further information on this point, which has been recently received." 

392. Mr. Barlow's explanation is as follows 

“ More maktabs than pathsalas were established, simply because more qualified persons 
applied for the office of tlie teacher in the former than in the latter." 

393. “ No persou who has applied for a myan's post lias been unable to read, at least 

slowly ; but a large percentage of the Hindus to bo applied 
* Sio# in 0ng ' could not had* almost anything whatever; and simply could 

not spell out the easiest words in the ordinary printed Nagri type." 

394. It would seem from this explanation that more aid was not given to pathsalas, 
because the gurus, as in other districts, cannot read Nagri. 

395. If, however, it should turn out that nativo pathsalas are actually fewer in this 
su|)-divis?on, while maktabs are propo tonally more numerous, tin* explanation will probably 
be found iu a scarcity of banias and patwaris as against a large proportion of brahman, 
pandits, or the greater influence exerted by this class, in the sub-division of Mudhubani, which 
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includes the celebrated Jannkpnr with Snwrat, where the conclnvo of learned pandits assem- 
ble for literary <lis|>utatit>n nml tl.e regulation oi' the amonnt of maniafje portions to be paid 
according 1 to* the respective castes of the contracting parties, as described in my last annual 
report. Wherever this influence is stroug, the tendency will be towards more Sanskrit schools 
and fewer puthsalns which deal only with the “ vulgar” tongue and "common” arithmetic. 

The h irge proportion of mnktahs, which manufacture munshis learned in tho Persianized 
nrdu of our law courts, is probably a "result of excessive litigation wherever there are rich 
estates to fight for, and astute Brahmans with nothing to do but to quarrel amongst them- 
selves and set their neighbours by the ears. * • 

39fi. Of the Sadr division which was entrusted to him, Mr. Gordon writes: — 

“ I have visited some of these primary schools lately, and found the attendance and 
progress of the hoys generally satisfactory ; wherever I have gone tho villagers have expressed 
the desire to send their children to school, and in many places the people havo openly evinced 
their gratitude and satisfaction for what Government is doing.” 

397. “ There has been no panic among the teachers or the .people, no rumours floating 

about that Government, intended to kidnap their children.” • 

398. “ Patwaris and men of their stamp, whenever procurable, lm$ ; . been selected They 
are required to know reading, writing, the Hindi character, simple arithmetic, bazar ac- 
counts, and mensuration after the native method.” 

399. “From Darhhanga Mr. Crawford writes : — The most remarkable fact I must note, 

that not one of the patwaris could hold out the least hopes of any of his relative or kinsmen 
accepting office, so much more lucrative and so much more important is tjie post of villago 
accountant than that of village school-master/ ” * 

400. “ Mr. Barlow of Madhubani says : — With the lowest possible standard of qualifica- 
tion, it was found' very difficult to get. persons to apply for, or to accept a post as teacher.” 

401. u In Ha jipur the Sub-depntv Inspector reports the want of good teachers; and 
from Tajpur Mr. Wace writes : — 4 Mr. Forbes issued notices to all gurus and my an of existiijjpi^* 
indigenous schools, promising aid if, on examination, he found them fit to give that education 
which Government wished to foster. Only 35 presented themselves lor examination, and 
several of these were found unfit to receive the promised aid/” 

402. “ I heg to be permitted to quote here a note I recorded regarding the qualifications 
and training of gurus and my an ; — ‘ there is an undoubted difficulty in procuring competent 
teachers for primary schools in the mofussil. The gurus and myan 1 have seen arc gener- 
ally deficient in one or more of the subjects they are required to teach. Only a few gurus 
know Nagri Hindi, all know Kaithi. In the absence of better men we lyitfe to appoint 
them on condition of their learning within a specified time the subjects in which they are 
deficient, but they will probably prefer resigning to learning them. They have a strong 
objection to leave their villages and families and other occupations, and come to reside in 
the Sadcr station for three or six months. Although they will get their pay during their term 
of study, yet they will have to supply a substitute for the school during their absence. 
Again, where there is a difficulty in procuring an original, there will he a greater difficulty in 
procuring a substitute, and in many places there will be none available/ ” 

403. “The only way 1 think to meet these difficulties is to train a new class of men 
for our pathsalas and maktabs. I would open training classes at once in the normal school 
for the instruction of gurus and rniajis. 

404. “ As regards the standard of teaching the general principles enumerated in 
Mr. Clarke's letter have been followed. The Deputy Inspector says, ( No book has been in- 
troduced for it is generally beyond the means and against the desire of the class of persons 
who attend these schools/ 


405. “ In fact we have left the system of teaching pretty much as we found it existing 
in indigenous schools. The prejudices of the people have not been shocked by. the introduc- 
tion of any hard or rigid rules of instruction or discipline.” 

406. “ I regret that want of space will not allow me to make more extracts from the veiy 
full and carefully drawn up report furnished by Mr. Gordon. It is by far the most complete 
report tfiiich has been received from any district. 

40^ “ This district was the last primary school but one visited in my tour. It was 

Primary school.. n< * r . 0U th ° 1 cl °“ ° f tl the , oflic \ al and I *» ^ }° 

examine only 17 pathsalas and maktabs. I propose to take 

Tirhut early in my next tour, which will enable me to examine at least four times as many 
primary schools in different parts of the district. 

408. “The pathsalSs and maktabs examined by me are in no wise different from those 
of Patna and Shahabad already described in detail in. this report. 

409 “The following table shows in one view the number and race of pupils and 
teachers of primary schools, aided and unaided, the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans 
at school, the course of instruction, and the number able to road ami write easy sentences in 
their mother-tongue. The vumber of Hindu pupils was, v 6,991 and of Muhammadans 1,78$. 
Of the total* number, 4,176 were returned as able to read and write easy sentences in their 
inotlier-totigue : — 



Return showing the Number and Race of Teachers and Pu -Is in Primary Schools . 
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APPENDIX A. 


Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 


410. There are nipe middle vernacular schools maintained by Government. They are 


Middle class schools. 


Report of the 
Committee. 


Secretary, District 


situated respectively at Hajipur, Tajpur, Mansherpur, MozufF- 
erpur, Bakhra, Lalganj, Sandho, Kiratpur, ind Bariarpur. 

411. “ All theso schools, excepting Kiratpur aud Bariar- 
pur, seut up candidates to the last examination. 

442. 14 Altogether 82 went up and 77 passed. This is 

very successful and satisfactory. 

413. “ Hajipur sent up 1 1 hoys aiul 10 passed ; Tajpur scut up four, all passed; Man- 
sherpur four, two passed ; MozulFerpur 44, all passed ; Bakhra seven, all passed; Lalganj 10, 
eight passed ; Sandho two and two passed. 

414. “ The aggregate attendance of these nine schools is put down by the Deputy 
Inspector of schools as 338, of theso 278 aro Hindus and 59 Muhammadans and one of another 
creed. 

415. “ The total cost to Government per mensem of these scfiools is Rs. 190 or Rs. 3,280 
annually, which makes the average cost to Government of educating pupil about 9-12J. 

41fi. “ Hajipur school has the largest attendance f92), and Mansherpur the smallest (30). 
Mozuffergur with G7 boys on the rolls stands second and Tajpur with 50, third on the list. 

417. a Each pupil of the Mansherpur school costs Government Rs. 918, of Tajpur 
Rs. 5-12-3, of Hajipur Rs. 5-7-3, and of MozulFerpur Rs. 3-1-6 per annum. 

418. “ The District Committee has on the report of the Deputy Inspector recently 
sanctioned a transfer of some of these schools to more suitable localities. Accordingly the 
schools at Mansherpur, Sandho, Barvarpur and Kiratpur have been transferred to Sitamarhi, 
Jogira Belsand, and Pusa respectively. 

419. a The places selected arc more central, and the schools can be more easily lookg^.^, 
after by the sub-divisional officer. 

44 420. On this new distribution I have only to observe that wherever the sub-divisional 
n . . c . officer uses his intluence for the purpose, as he is likely to do 

under the new organization, the transplanted schools will 
flourish in their new sites whether the inhabitants want the school or not. The Education 
Department however had to plaut their schools in soil where they would he likely to grow; 
because, as they could not bid a school grow where they pleased, so they were unable to dis- 
tribute their schools over flic district with any approach to geographical precision, much as 
they desired a more even distribution. 

421. " At Seetamarhi a commodious school-house has just been completed by the 
exertions of Mr. O’Reilly, the sub-divisional officer, at a cost of Rs. 2,000 given by Rajah 
Ragliu Nandan Singh of Sursand. 

422. “ The school-house built by Mr. Hodgkiuson at Tajpur tumbled down, but Mr. 
Forbes was about building a new one. 

“ The teaching, of Hindi has been made compulsory in all the schools. Those 
masters who were ignorant of this language were directed 
to learn it, and if unwilling to do so were removed and 
competent Hindi teachers appointed. 

424. 44 Almost the only aided vernacular schools in the division are schools which have 

4 .. . , , , boon opened by the Behar Scientific Society, founded a few 

years ago by Sayynl lmdad Ah, then subordinate Judge ot 
this district. Two of their schools are in this district, a large school at Mozufferpur and smaller 
one at Paru. * 

,425. u 43 boys appeared in the last examination and 38 
Mnziiflvrpur. The Society’s aided r )asse( ] 0 ne in the first division, 12 in the second division, and 
w ““ u,v suh001, 25 ia the third division. 


423. 

Hindi. 


■ vi(5. “The languages taught are Persian, Hindustani, and Hindi, and a few boys read 
Sanskrit. It is only during the last year that Hindi has been systematically taught. 

427. 4t The Darblianga Raj liberally contributes 11s. 30 per mensem to pay the pandit. 

428. “ Within they last five months a surveying class has been opened in the school under 
feadiq Ali, the surveying master of the zilla school. 

429. “The statistical returns submitted by thk Deputy Inspector show that there wero 
119 boys on the rolls on the 31st March last, against '101 in 1872. Of these 99 were Muham- 
madans and 20 Hindus, compared with 42 Muhammadans and 59 Hindus at the close of 1872. 

430. “ This school has U great attraction for Muhamihadans, partly no doubt because its #ri- 
ginator was a Muhammadan gentleman of influence, aud partly because the education imparted 
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is more Muhammadan in language and in character than that given in other schools ot* the 
same class. Of the six masters five are Muhammadans. * 


431. " The head master, Sayyid Waris Ali, possesses ability and acquirements of no mean 
order and is fitted to occupy a post of higher position and emolument than the ono he now holds. 

432. “The majority of Hindu students are Kayasths, who find that they can study Per- 
sian and Hindustani more freely here than they can iji Government schools, without having in 
the first instance to obtain proficiency in Hindi. 

433. " The school building, the foundation of which was laid by His Honor the Lieu- 

~ ... ... tit tcnant-Governor in November 1872, is now almost completed. 

Completion of the new echool-house. It js rcm . irUable that thc two zemindars, through whose liberal- 

ity tho building has been erected, are Hindus — I3abu Permesri Prasad Narayan Singh of 
Narhan, and Mohant Itaja Ram l)aso of Jaitpur. 


434. "The other vernacular aided school at Paru is a small but flourishing institution. 
I vjsitcd it only recently and was much pleased with what I saw. Hindi is being taught very 
successfully. A liberal and warm supporter of this school is Halm Raghunandan Pras&I, 
part proprietor of F^iru, and translator of thc Judges Court, who has just passed the Native 
Civil Service Examination! 


435. " He is building a very good school-house entirely at his own expense. There are 
only 22 boys on the rolls. Nine boys went up for the last Vernacular Scholarship Examination 
and eight passed. Thc Government grant, 15 Its. a month, the remaining expenditure is 
paid from liaghuftandan Prasad’s subscription and from fees. 

430. "The vernacular aided school at Dcogaon and aided girls’ school at Mozufferpur 
were abolished during the year in consequence of the failure of local subscriptions. Dcogaon 
sent up four boys for the last Vernacular Scholarship Examination and all passed. 


Private unaided schools. 


437. Among private unaided vernacular schools those 
most deserving of notice are thc Dharm Samaj at Mozuf- 
ferpur and the Darbhanga Rajschools. 

438. "The Dharm Samaj, as its name ho speaks, is a religious institution. It was esta- 
blished some two years ago by some philauthrojnc and liberal-minded Hindu gentlemen of this 
district. 


439. "Its objects are to impart instruction gratis to all, especially to the poorer classes, 
in Sanskrit and Hindi, in Hindu logic, philosophy, poetry, religion, law, and astronomy, 
to translate works of other languages into Hindi, to publish old and useful Sanskrit hooks on 
different subjects, to compile Hindi dictionaries, and publish a Hindi newspaper. 

410. "Lectures on natural and mental philosophy arc delivered once a week by one of 
the pandits, when also alms are distributed to the poor. 

411. " In thc school there is an average daily attendance of 90 boys, of whom 40 receive 
stipends varying from Its. 1-8 to Its. 1 per mensem. 

442. "There are five pandits, and thc monthly expenditure is over Its. 200. 

413. " Among the Hindu gentlemen who take a warm interest in the institution, and 
supported it liberally, may he mentioned Balm Barhtnu Datt, Munsiff of Mozufferpur, balm 
Raghunandan Prasad, Translator of Judge's Court, Babu Permesri Pershad Narayan Singh of 
Narhan, Mohunfc Raja Ram Das of Jaitpur, Babu Sheo Prosuno Singh, zemindar, Babu Kool- 
dip Sahai, serishtadar of the Collector's ofiiee, and others. 

414. " I visited tho institution during this year, and was much pleased with all I saw. 
There can ho no doubt that it serves a useful purpose, and is doing a good work.” 

* 415. The following are extracts from my examination 

Beliar Scientfio Society*, aided noteg of this scho()1 
school. 


" 5th Class . — 15 boys; read too fast, and each boy reads away and the tcachc* does not 
question or notice mistakes. ^ 

"4 tli Class . — 16 hoys; Gulistan reading, not distinct; translation, very mcchanicai^litcral, 
not idiomatic, one hoy gave the right moaning. 

" 3rd Class . — Geometry ; 16 boys ; hoys not attending. Engaged in solving proposition 5. 
The teaching too mechanical. 

“ 2nd Class. — 23 hoys; Sandford and Merton, could not give me the exact meaning of 
curdbri or the difference between istiglhl and istahqdm, nig ah and nazar . 

" 1st Class . — 15 boys. Persian, railed in Syntax, and in giving the sense. Did not know 
wliat tal&zima meant." 

• 446. "The Darbhanga Raj,- * under thc management of Colonel Burn y has established 21 

purely 'vernacular middle class schools on different estates of the Raj with' aview to give 
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gratuitous education to tho poorer classes of tlio tenantry. In each school there are two teach-* 
ers, one of Hindustani on ‘Its. 15 a month, and another of Hindi on Rs. 10. The total annual 
cost to the Raj of these schools is Its. 7,205. 1 

447. “ School buildings varying in cost from Its. 200 to 300 each have been erected at 
the expense of the Raj. Bovs from these schools are sent in for examination; chiefly in reudiug, 
writing, and arithmetic, to the Darbhanga Sadr school. 

418. “ The most promising of those who pass are given scholarships and allowed to 
study English in the Sadr school, and others receive a prize of Rs. 4 each. « 

419. “ The aggregate number on the rolls of these schools on 3ist March 1873 was 655, 
of whom 198 were Hindus and 157 Muhammadans. 

450. "A special Deputy Inspector was recently appointed to look after these schools. 
He has however submitted no annual report. 

451. “The English aided schools during the year were Pusa, Tajpur, and Narhan, in 
Tajpur sub-division, Rossera in Darbhanga, Hardi, Bukhra, aifd Jaintpur, in the .Sadr 
sub-division. The unaided ones are Darbhanga, Modhubani, Sitamarhi,^*?^ Hnjipur.” 

452. The attendance at these schools ranged from 41 at Tajpur up to 54 at Rossera. 

453. u Pusa school was closed during the year in consequence of the removal of the 

officers of the Stud Department who were its principal supporters. *In its place a vernacular 
school (as stated above) has been opened. An English school was hardly needed at Pusa, 
while there was one close by at Tajpur. j 

454. “ Bukhra English aided school was abolished because the zemindars forming tne 
committee quarrelled among themselves, and allowed the subscriptions and the master’s pay to 
fall into arrears. 

455. “ These English aided schools are as a rule very unsuccessful. I find that Tajpur 
was the only school that sent up candidates for the Minor Scholarship Examination ; six boyS 
went up and all failed. 

456. (i It is not difficult to understand how some of them sprung into existence. A 
wealthy and no doubt liberally disposed zemindar takes a fancy to have English taught in his 
village. lie promises suberiptions to a certain amount, a grant-in-aid is given, and a school is 
opened ; of course as long as the subscriptions are paid the school is likely to exist, and the 
zemindar to save his own reputation and make a name goes on paying almost the whole of the 
monthly subscriptions out of his own pocket. At the time of the establishment el*tho school 
no. thought appears to have been paid to locality, to the class of people inhabiting the village 
and the neighbourhood, and to their desire or otherwise for an English education.” 

457. All the world over the universally accepted sign of the existence of a desire is the 

expression of that desire, and when the desire found expres- 
The facta. «ion in a formal application for an aided school, duly signed 

bv some of the principal residents, the department had nothing to do but to make the grant 
and to see that the school which it helped to maintain was as efficient as it was possible for it 
to be under existing circumstances. If these grants had not been made there would have been 
no aided English school at all, instead of the five aided English schools we now have in tho 
whole district, unless Mr. Gordon is of opinion that the department should have made grants 
to the inhabitants of other localities who have not asked for a grant, or expressed a wish for an 
aided English school. 

458. For the gratuitous assumption that " no thought appears to have been paid to local- 
ity, &c.” I would substitute the fact that the demand for nich'd English schools is necessarily 
as small as the demand for English scholarship in the market to which the manufactured 
article is to be brought for sale. Except in such large central towns as Mozufferpur and Dar- 
bhnnga, the number of persons who are able and willing to pay for instruction in English is 
too limited to enable them to support afi efficient school. 

459. • 1 have examined four of the five aided schools. Bakhra school, since abolished, failed, 
because, as Air. Gordon writes, the zemindars forming the Committee quarrelled among them- 
selves.* Narhan school, which was unfavorably reported of by the Officiating Inspector, has 
also been abolished. The other three schools I consider fairly efficient schools, all things con- 
sidered. These are Tajpur school, which Mr. Gordon thinks “ may be retained.” There re- 
main Pusa, the best of the aided schools, and Ilardi, which Mr. Gordon says he did not visit, 
and which I consider a fair ^fchool for Tirhut, having visited it twice in my tours. 

400. The fate of the best aided English school in Tirhut sufficiently explains tho cause 
of failure of aided English schools in Bella r, except in st^li largo English stations as Jamal- 
pur and Dinapur, where the pupils are chiefly Bengalis and the schools are under the manage- 
ment of Bengali gentlemen. Pusa aided school was supported chiefly by the European offi- 
cers in tho stud, end when the stud was broken up the bfcst aided English school in Tirhut 
ceased to exist.* The explanation is that the demand for English scholarship in and about the 
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district is too limited, and the number of natives who want English and can pay for it are 
too few, and the prospects of a fair return for outlay too small for thc%upport of efficient Eng- 
lish schools in th« interior. 


461. The only remedy repeatedly urged by me in former reports lies in a further relax- 
ation of the grant-in-aid rules for Behar if the Government desires the spread of efficient aided 
English schools in this province. 

462. The Deputy Inspector recommends that “ the Narhan school may be allowed a 
further trial on # account of the interest evinced in education by the Narhan Balm.” But the 
Secretary, District Committee, does not concur in the recommendation because Mr. Gordon con- 
siders “ a good vernacular school to be preferable to a. bad English one.” Mr. Gordon would 
therefore have instead a good vernacular school at Narhau. 


463. It is impossible not to concur in the truth of a proposition which is as self-evident 
as the axiom that good is better than bad; but unfortunately, like many another admirable 
scheme, it has one fatal defect, it is not practicable. The people don’t want a vernacular 
school* and they do want an English school. Their pathsala they already have. 

461. “ There were during fhe year four unaided Anglo- 

Vernacular schools, vi;. y at Ilajipur, Sitamarhi, Madliu- 


Unaidcd middle English schools, # 
bani, and Darbhanga. 


465. “Boys receive instruction gratis. The number of 
boys on the rolls on the 31st March last was 182, of whom 


Darbhanga. 

25 were Muhammadans. 

“ Five boys went up for the last examination but all failed in English.” 

466. The Officiating Inspector, Mr. Gordon, who examined this school, reports as 
follows : — 

\ “ I visited the school and examined the boys of the several classes yesterday and to-day. 

The school-house is all that can be desired, spacious, cool, and airy ; it is a building which 
will remain as a monument of what the Darbhanga ltaj has done to promote education 
under the energetic management of Colonel Burn. I found the 1st class reading the English 
course recently prescribed for the next Scholarship Examination. I put the boys on a 
piece they bad not seen and was much pleased with their pronunciation, intonation, explana- 
tion of the meanings of words, and knowledge of t he grammatical construction in parsing of 
sentences. They have evidently been well and carefully taught by the head-master. 1 was 
glad also to f>nd that these boys could render the lEnglish into Vernacular (Hindustani) 
fairly aud with tolerable correctness of idiom. The head-master very properly gives the hoys 
daily exercises in translation. Nothing will tend more than these translations to improve the 
boys, not only in their own vernacular but also in English. The boys answered quickly and 
readily questions I put them in arithmetic and algebra. In geography, as is generally the 
case, they failed when questioned about their own country, while they were ready with 
answers as to places and rivers in Europe. In other classes the boys answered fairly in English. 
In the last class, however, the boys learn too much, I think, by rote. The teacher should not 
rely so much on his book, but explain to the boys the names and meanings of things and 
objects which they daily meet with, in a word be more practical than he is. The last class is 
a larcre and important one and needs careful attention, as in it the boys get their ground 
work? The 2nd class boys were not well advanced in Hindustani, their renderings wore mostly 
inaccurate aud unidiomatic. Hindi appears tolerably well taught, though I am not certain 
that better books might not be used. Tho introduction of the Prcmsagar will I think bo an 
improvement. 


467. “ The Maulvi has grounded the boys very well in Persian. I gave them a passage 
they had not Tseen, from the Gulistan , which most of them explained pretty correctly. Tho 
Maulvi might daily dictate and explain to thorn easy passages from tho Gulistan and I Ionian. 
This way of teaching is I consider better thau learning books by heart. Altogether I am 
much pleased with this school. The attendance was large, showing the efforts of t^o school 
promoters are appreciated by the people. The boys were orderly, quiet, and neat in their 
attire, and no doubt all the masters good example goes a great way towards the B>«ipliiio 
of the school. I trust tho teachers will, one and all, do their best to maintain to tho school 
the good character it now bears. 

468. “ The Sitamarhi English school was opened in 
Sitamarbi. October 1870 by the sub-divisional off! cor Mr. O’lieilly. 

69 boys attend the school. ’ 

469. “Through the oxertions of ft i\fr. O’Ueilly an excellent school-house has been built 
from a donation given by tho Rajah of^Sarsund. 

470. “ A very meagre account of the Madlnibani Eug^- 

• Madhutfam. gc j 100 | } a given by the *ub- divisional officer, who I 

regret to observe does not take a lively interest in education.” 
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471. “ This school is maintained principally by the Darbhanga Raj, which contributes 
Its. 90 per mensem. * 

472. “The attendance on the 31st March last was only 31. Mr. Barlow writes that c the 
number sometimes rises, to 100 pupils, but tho attendance is unsatisfactory, being irregular 
to a very great extent. ’ 

473. “ Mr. Barlow further imputes the failure of education in his sub-division to * the 

large number of Brahmans and tho deficiency of Kayasthas and other castes who take to 
reading and writing, and there is a paucity of resident zemindars.’ In these respects he says 
* the sub-division is peculiarly unfortunate.’ ' 

474. “Au English school at Hajipur was opened in June 1872 by the sub-divisional 

officer, Mr. Armstrong. It is supported by voluntary sub- 
1 ajipur * scriptions amounting to Rs. 40 per mensem, which is only 

sufficient to defray the salary for one English master. 

475. “ On the 31st March last there wore 50 boys on the rolls. I visited this school a 

short time after it had been oponed and was pleased at the progress made. . 

■“S?- 

470. “Mr. Armstrong applied once to tho Educational Department for a grant-in-aid 
for this school, but his application was refused. Ho declined to* apply again saying that 
‘ cold water was thrown on his first attempt.’ 

477. It is a very great pity that the facts of a case cannot he stated with somo degreo 

of accuracy. Mr. Armstrong's application, received with 
The facta. the Magistrate of Tirhut's letter, dated 20th May 1873, was 

returned for revision according to the grant-in-aid rules, under tho Inspector's No. 793, dated 
23rd May 1873; but the application was not re-submitted and no further communication 
was ever made to this office. When loyalty to tho Government in carrying out the orders 
prescribed for its guidance is imputed as a fault, what chance of impartial justice has tjjp. 
department when its action is criticised in regard to other matters requiring special knowledge" 
and experience in the critics who pronounce judgment. 

478. The Secretary, District Committee considers that (1) “the subject and text-books 

of the Minor Scholarship Examination Course should be 
Suggestions. published in the Calcutta Gazette in the month of November 

of every year, and (2) that tho examination Questions for the Minor and Vernacular Scholar- 
ship Examinations should bo printed just as tiio University Entrance Examination questions 
arc printed.” # * 

479. In reference to tho first proposition I have to state that the subjects and text- 
books are communicated to middle schools as soon as intimation of tho course for the year 
reaches this office. 

480. In regard fo the second proposition, I have to point out that the questions for the 
University Entrance Examination are #>w printed in England because the Registrar, after 
repeated trials, found that it. was impossible to prevent the questions getting abroad while they 
were printed in Calcutta. He might break up the type, and search every man as he went out ; 
but lie could not prevent pressmen carrying away impressions of the type oil their own persons. 
The only time we tried the experiment of printing the questions the papers got abroad and 
much &lay was caused in having the examination over again. Under the existing system 
the questions have never leaked out. 

481. Mr. Gordon states in the 156th paragraph of his report, as Secretary, District Com- 

t ^ mittee, that compilers of vernacular books “ have hitherto 

t,fc wa ° c 00 * been discouraged by the present monopolizing spirit of the 

Education Department,” and further on in paragraph 236 to 240, Mr. Gordon Expresses “tho 
regret of the members of the Debar Scientific Society at tho lukewarmness, if not tacit 
opposition, shown to the Society by the Education Department. The Society cannot help 
ihinkiug/jiat the compilation and translation of school-books is restricted to a few specially 
selected educational officers, and that these selected few not only sit as Judges on their 
own productions, but have the peculiar propensity of rejecting the productions of others 
v\ lien laid before them for opinion. A monopolizing spirit of this kind must bo eminently 
detrimental to the free development of tho literary capabilities of tho people, nay tho de- 
velopment of any literature at all. The province of Belmr is particularly backward in 
literary achievements, especially in Hindi, the spoken language of the majority of the people. 
The great encouragement? recently given to Hindi by the Government of Bengal will no doubt 
be productive of* good results. The people cannot be ta> universally immersed in the darkness 
of ignorance, that there are not men who, if they knew their efforts, would be encouraged 
and rewarded, would not enter tho arena of literary competition, while if they know that 
their exertions are doomed to failure will become disheartened and be deterred from -writing 
anything at ail." The Society has therefore hailed with* much pleasure the orders of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor to establish a Divisional Committee, and hopes are now entertained 
that all book* by whomsoever they be compiled or composed will lift fairly and impartially 
judged.” # » 

482. Again) in a letter addressed by Mr. Gordon, as Secretary to the Belmr Scientific 
Society, to the Assistant Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated 8th March 1873, 
forwarded to me with the Government reply for iny “ information and guidance,” it is stated 
that “ of the works already translated by the Society ”*u>t a single copy has been disposed of, 
and not a single copy has been mado uso of by the Education Department in the province of 

# Behar.” * ** Although lists of these books have been submitted to the educational author- 
ities, they have apparently not met with their approval.” * * “ The members, therefore, 

cannot but think that no advantage or benefit can be derived from their past and future 
exertions, unless they can rely on the Educational Department viewing their translations 
with a favorable eye, and allowing them, as far as practicable, to be used as text-books in the 
vernacular and normal schools in Behar.” 

483. Here aga'i* the# loyalty of the department in faithfully carrying out the express 

The fact*. V orders of the Government is made the occasion for the un- 

worthy imputations above quoted. 


484. It is certainly tftio that the compilation of school-books is in iho hands of “a 
few selected educational officers,” and this for the simple reason that no other persons nearly 
so competent for the task are available. But it is # not true that “ these selected few act as 
judges on their own productions,” or have the power “ of rejecting the productions of 
others.” This function I have always discharged myself with such assistance from native 
scholars ns even the best European scholars have need to employ, and I have devoted many 
days, and nights also, to this portion of my duties. 

485. Mr. Gordon has not supported his vague charges by -any list of compilations 
rejected by the Education Department, or we might form some estimate of the amount of 
“ literary capabilities” which havo been repressed by the “ monopolizing spirit” and “ tacit 
opposition” of the Education Department. 

486. The Ucliar Scientific Society has translated simply nothing, at least not to my 
knowledge, and the literary “achievements” of other than the “few selected educational 
officers” have been almost nil. I need notice in this place only two compilations which were 
recommended to the favorable notice of the Government by Mr. Gordon himself in his ca- 
pacity as Officiating Inspector of Schools, these aro the Behar Society’s newspaper, and a 
so-called Iiiifdi primer, recommended by the Officiating Inspector. 

487. In regard to the nowspnper, the Government did not concur with Mr. Gordon, 
who pronounced it a better paper than the Cfiasma Uni , for which the Government already 
subscribed. On my return from privilege leave, however, my opinion was asked whether 
I would recommend the Society’s paper for a Government subscription in addition to 
Chasma II m. My reply was, that greatly as I sympathized with the aims and work of 
the Society, which was founded at my suggestion, I could not recommend a paper which 
was not written in the simple Hindustani which the Government required. 

488. The Hindi primer, recommended by the Officiating Inspector, was similarly re- 
ferred to mo with instructions to award the compiler Its. 100 if I should see fit. This 

f roduction also 1 was compelled to reject for a similar reason, and, in support of my opinion, 
cited a list of six Arabic and Persian and 2 1 Sanskrit words, and forms which had beet* 
introduced in the place of well-known popular Hindi expressions. I further considered the 
book defective in matter and arrangement, and the language occasionally unidiomatic. 

489. Of the list of books not translated but purchased from the author by the Behar 
Scientific Society in conjunction with tho Alligarh Society,* and appended to Mr. Gordon's 
letter referred to, I beg to observe that nine out of 24 books aro treatises on plane and spherical 
trigonometry, the differential and integral calculus, and She theory of equations, subjects not 
included in the course of our vernacular, middle, and training schools ; and that all the 18 
bt>oks translated by Maulvi Zaka Ullah, of Delhi normal school, aro written in the* stilted 
Urdu and technical phrases coined from Arabic, which arc in favor in the North-West 
Provinces and the Panjab, but which tho Lieutenant-Governor has expressly interdicted. 

490. Tho compilations of Munshi Abdul Rahim, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Tirhut, 
are written in simpler language ; but. tlioy do not come up to the standard of simplicity 
required by tho Government. * 

491. Munshi Sadiq Ali's book on surveying I Lave not seen. ' 

492. The purchase of a large member of Mnulvi Zaka Ullah’s books by the Behar 
Scientific Society was in this wise. Tiic syndicate of the Calcutta University refused to hold 
examinations for entrance and arts in the vernacular, on tho assumption that there were 
ne textA>ooks in Hindustani and * that tlio language was too* poor for tl^Jjjqterpretatioa 

• <• Hors. — Xu furtherance of the objects of the Scieutiiio Societies of Alligarh aud Moxufferpur.” Title page. 
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of Western science and philosophy. Tko syndicate apparently ignored tho ancient learning 
of the Hindus, and had never licard probably of the translations of the Delhi Translation 
Society under Mr. Broutros and Dr. Sprenger, late principals. 

Delhi College. The Society thereupon procured Maulvi Zaka Ullah’s translations for tho 
satisfaction of the syndicate, in tho natural expectation that, with tho production of the 
scientific works which, according to the declaration of that body, did not exist and could not 
be produced, the syndicate’s objection would be removed and their prayer granted. But the 
syndicate never paid any attention to the proofs of capacity which the Society offered for 
their examination, and so the books remain on its shelves a dead loss to tho Society for want • 
of the purchasers which Entrance and Arts’ Examinations in tho Vernacular would have created. 

493. Compilers of school-books for Bchar have no excuse for not writing in the simple 
vernacular required of them, because they liavo a good model in Rai Sohan Lai’s Hindustani 
and Hindi compositions, of which tho Government has expressed approval. But the fact is 
that natives, who are set to learn the literary language of books, as the custom is, at a very 
early ago, and before they have learnt the spoken tonguo, are not capable of writing the 
so-called vulgar tongue which they are taught to despise. 

Books compiled by the Education 494. Among useful school-books,* prepared or published 
Department. during tho year, may be noted— * 

(1.)— Hindustani and Hindi treatise on Practical, geometry and drawing, adaptod from 
English books by Pandit Syam Narayan, pupil teacher, Patna normal school, ready for tho 
press. 


(2.) — Hindustani and Hindi treatise on Surveying by the same author. 

(3.) — Pandit ltadha Lai’s Hindi Dictionary just issued from tho Benares Press. 

(4.) — Pandit Radha Lai’s improved Hindi primer, in the press. 

(5.) — Rai Sohan Lai’s Hindustani Reader No. 1 in tho press. 

(6). — Rai Sohan Lai’s Hindustani Reader No. 2 ready for the press. 

495. The progress of the Hindustani and Hindi readers, on which Rai Sohan Lai is 
engaged with the approval of Government, has been greatly impeded by a good deal of heavy 
w ork which lias been thrown on him under the recent educational changes and especially since 
his appointment as Secretary District Committee. 

49G. Of other compilations by tho same author, not yet printed for want of due 
encouragement, I have several times reported without effect in former letters and* reports. 

497. “ There >vere eighteen pupil teachers and nine candidates for admission at tho close 

m • • 0 u i °f the year. Of these sixteen were Hindus (all Beharis), vis. 

ozu eipur laming coo. eleven Brahmans, four Kyast-has, and one of a caste above tho 

lowest, and eleven Muhammadans, all of tho Suni persuasion.” 

498. “ Looking at the social position, I find that of the 27, 24 belong to the middle and 
three to the lower classes or masses. The parents and guardians of four Muhammadans are in 
Government service, one on a salary of between Rs. 50 and 200 a month, three on salaries of 
between Rs. 20 and 50 per nfcnsem. The parents of 19 (five Mukammadaus and 14 Hindus) are 
landholders,” 14 being holders of Devatter and similar tenures, and five the proprietors of estates 
yielding an income of not less than Rs. 50 but loss than Rs. 1,000 per mensem. One Muham- 
madan is the son of a Mukktyar, the remaining three are sons of petty cultivators. 

499. “ The pandit is a very promising young man and a very good Hindi scholar.’* 

500. “ Thirteen pupil-teachers have obtained appointments as masters in different 
schools during the last year.” 

501. “The school may ho said to be a fairly successful ono, and to bo popular among 
the people. Tho Commissioner and other visitors recorded thoir satisfaction at the method 
of teaching and the proficiency of tho pupils. Compared with other normal schools of the 
same clsws it manages to hold its own. For Hindi, I consider it superior to the Patna and 
Bhagalpyr normal schools, both of which I have visited and inspected/’ 

*562. According to my examination notes I find that Nagri-Hindi had not been fairly 
r . .. „ . introduced throughout tho school when I examined it in 

Examination note.. February 1873. My notes are as Mows 

Attached model school . “3rd and 4 th classes. Don’t know Nagri-Hindi: — • 

2nd class. — Only fo/r boys know Nagri-Hindi. 

1st class . — 20 boys. Half the class don’t know ^agri-Hindi/’ 

503. The scalo of establishment did not admi^ of any adequate provision for the effi- 
*,. « • „ rtrvna i a „i, An i cient teaching of Hindi in ratna normal school; but since 

the abolition of feanskrit and Arabic, a second Hindi oteacher 
bas been en'^wl, and the true colloquial Hindi of the people is now taught in Patna normal 
school, more strictly and successfully than it is taught in any other school. 
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Higher school. • f >04>. This school was established on tlio 18th February 

1845, and has thus been in existence for more than 28 years/’ 

505. The number of pupils rose from 177 to 193, and fees realized from lls. 2,385-3 
to Rs. 2,824-16. 

506. The head master in his report considers the increase in attendance and in fees to 
be a good test of the popularity of the school. Some of the members of the Committee have 
recorded that the numerical strength of tho school is no test of tho high estimation in which 
it is held by the native community, considering that there is no other institution of a like 
character in this place. The residents of the place, who want to educate their boys in English, 
have no other option than to send them to this school.” 

507. “While concurring generally in these remarks, I consider it but fair to the masters 
to say that if the numerical strength of the school be not a positive test of popularity it is 
cortainly a proof that the school is not unpopular, and that the masters are not unqualified for 
the posts they fill.” 

508. Hindi is, Vfw taught in this school. The salary of the pandit appointed for this 

* # purpose was provided by the abolition of the office of Per- 

# sian “ Ivhush navis” maintained out of the Jogyara Fund. 
Muhammad Tagi Khan, however, is naturally displeased at this alienation of the endowment 
made by him for the express purpose of promoting the study of Persian, Arabic, and Urdu, 
and, as the Secretary writes, the Committee will have to reconsider this measure. 

509. The Commissioner, Mr. Baylcy, writes: — 

“ Nagri has been introduced with satisfactory earnestness and while the great majority 
of tho pupils in the class who were then at their lessons were only learning their alphabet, 
others could Avrite fluently and correctly from dictation.” 

510. On the introduction of Hindi in tho school, Mr. Gordon has the following 
remarks : — 

“ Hindi is not very popular because it has not yet become entirely the court language 
of the district. It is true that all summons, notices, proclamations, tj-c., are now issued from 
our Courts in Hindi in the Deva-Nagri character, but the bulk of proceedings is still carried 
on in Persianized Hindustani.” 

Surveying 511. _ A surveying master, Pay y id Sadiq Ali, Avas appoin- 

512. . b m . 

school attending them and 21 outsiders, most of these are cutehery men, avIioso object is to 
pass the Subordinate Civil Service Examination. 

513. “They have all made very fair progress in mensuration, practical sun r cying, and 
in plotting. The master seems to bo a successful instructor. 

513. “They have all made very fair progress in mensuration, practical surveying, and 
in plotting. The mas tor seems to be a successful instructor, as ten f of his pupils passed in the 
recent Native Civil Service Examination. He himself passed in the 1st grade. 

514. “ His only defect is a meagre knowledge of English, a defect which is felt by the 
English students. 

515. “ Of tho ten boys sent up to the Entrance Examination, only two passed.” 

516. The annual examination was conducted by the Secretary, Mr. Gordon, “ and two 
of the members.” 

517. Mr. Gordon Avrites : — 

“ I was generally satisfied with tho results. There is still a deficiency, although a marked 
improvement, in the knowledge of the vernaculars. The.masters should constantly exercise 
their pupils in translations from English into vernacular and vice versa . Tho masters are 
unfortunately generally ignorant of Hindi, and the Pandit does not know English. * 

518. " It Avould perhaps bo rather hard to turn out masters of long standing, o ; ujply 
because they are unacquainted Avith the vernacular of Behar. Bengalis, especially Avhen no 
longer young, find it difficult to learn this language. In future no masters should bo appointed 
who have not a fair acquaintance Avith Hindi.” This is Avhat I have repeatedly urged. 

519. “ During tho year seven meetings of the 'Local Commit! ve were held, and up to 
date the District Committee has met twicie. 

520. “ Most of tho native members attended, and evinced a Avarm interest in tho 
"progress of the school and in education generally. 

521. “ Tho masters have all discharged their duties satisfactorily. Both the Comrais- 
yoner ind Magistrate, on the occasion of their visits, Avere pleased Avith the ^proficiency of 
the boys .and spoke highly of the head master.” 

522. Tho higher school was closed during my three days’ stay at Mozufferpur.* 


i , ted ou Rs. GO per month to teach surveying. 

“ Classes Avere opened in October 1872. There arc at present 22 pupils of tho 
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\ 

Class op Schools. 
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pupils in tho 
school on Mist 
March 1873. 
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o 8 2? • 

”1 1 
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PATNA DIVISION— CHAMPARAN DISTRICT. 

523.. According to tho census, this district covers 3,531 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of 14,40,815 souls, Hindus 12,40,264, Muhammadans 1,99,237. yf this number 1,222 or 
above T V P er cent. were a * school on 31st March 1873, according to the returns 992 Hindus 
and 96 Muhammadans. 

524. The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils in attendance, the lan- 

S i ages {aught, the cost of educating each pupil, tho proportion contributed ‘respectively by 
e Government and die people, ana the total outlay during tho year, are exhibited in the 
following table : — 
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Pnrnury Schools. Report of tho 525. Mr. Kean reports : — “ Considerable delay took 
ice- rest en* i» net ommi tee. place in the introduction of the scheme from two causes, — 
b The non-arrival of any officer to whom the work of visiting the villages and estab- 
lishing pathsalas could be entrusted till quite the end of January last. 

(2) . The appointment of only one Sub-Inspector for the whole district, and 

(3) . The extreme backwardness of this district in # tho matter of education and the apathy, 
not to say dislike, which the people at largo, zemindars included, evince to any attempt to in- 
duce them to take interest therein. 

526. “ The educational officer was not appointed (permanently) till the 8th January, 
and he did not commence operations till the 25th idem. 

527. u From tho census return there are 1,150 villages in the Sadr sub-division, and 
1,149 in tho Bettiah. It is evident that one man cannot possibly visit these at least in any 
reasonable time. A second sub-inspector is therefore much required for tho Bettiah sub- 
division, for it must be remembered that his duties do not consist in merely establishing 
school.? but he has also to bo continually on the move, inspecting such as have already been 
opened, to soo that the/ gurus really carry out their duties. One officer cannot possibly 
perform these duties single-handed. This was reported to the Commissioner in this office 
letter No. 384 of tho 29th March last, and another sub-inspector lias lately been sanctioned. 
At the same time this appointment will not bring up the establishment to the proper standard 
to which the district is entitled. Tho area to be travelled over is as largo as Hhahabad, and 
tho villages to bo visited almost as numerous, the services of a Deputy-Inspector will therefore 
bo required as the scheme dovclopes. 

528. a The total number of schools sanctioned for this district was 150. Of this number 
90 were proposed to be opened in the Sadr sub-division and 60 in the sub-division of Bettiah. 

Tho actual number opened was, up to 31st March in the Sadr 

sub-division ... ... ... ... ... 63 

Since tho 31st March ... ... ... ... 25 

Ditto in tho Bettiah sub-division ... ... ... 7 

Ditto Ditto ... ... ... ... ... 8 


529. u The results in tho Bettiah sub-division aro tho least favorable, but this is oc- 
casioned by tho Sub-Inspector’s having devoted most of his time to tho Sadr division 
(where the prospects of finding suitable material to work with are better). 

530. “ It is only lately that he has worked in the Bettiah sub-division. Since March 
17 schools have been opened in Bettiah sub-division, but in nine the gurus wero found absent 
on a late inspection. In this sub-division only five original pathsalas wove discovered, and 
the Assistant Magistrate reports that lie has had the greatest difficulty in inducing the people 
to send their children to tho new schools and in obtaining qualified gurus, the ignorance 
and apathy being extreme in that portion, especially, of the district. Anything like system- 
atic education of course is quite unknown in these parts, and the now system has not only not 
been viewed with favor by the people, but lias been passively resisted as much as possible. 
The patwari class oppose it, especially because they fear that au extended system of educa- 
tion will afford too great facilities to aspirants for their particular trade, that it will create too 
many patwaris. The zemindar class lias also failed to give that assistance which in other 
and moro enlightenod districts has probably been willingly afforded. This arises very much 
from the fact that there aro very few resident members of this class who are themselves suffi- 
ciently intelligent to comprehend the utility of an extended system of education among tho 
masses, and to take an active interest in its promotion. 

531. - €t Notwithstanding these drawbacks and difficulties, however, I have little doubt 
that as the advantages of the measure and tho real intentions and wishes of the Government 
become more accurately known and appreciated the scheme will eventually succeed. 

532. u Some difficulty has also been experienced in securing tho services of competent 

gurus, the number of original pathsalas being so very small and being of course proportion- 
ately more difficult to induce outsiders to enter upon tho duties. The Sub- Inspector, Balm 
Janaki Prasad, has however done liis best to overcome this, and as every endeavour fs made 
to secure the punctual payment of tho gurus’ allowances, it is hoped that by decrees this 
obstacle also will be removed. * 

533. u This being a purely agricultural district somo difficulty will bo experienced in 

keeping the pathsalas open during tho harvesting and sowing seasons, and probably some 
special arrangements will be necessary. This will however form the subject of a separate 
report.” *, 

534. The Commissioner remarks thero are no Government or wards’ estate in this 
district.” 

535. In Motiliari itself I found ohly one primary school, a pathsala, which I examined. 

68ft. The following table given shows in one view the number and race of pupils and 

teachers of primary, schools, aided and uuaided, the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans at 
school, the course of instruction, and the number able to read and write easy sentences in their 
mother-tongue. The number of Hindu pupils was 938 and of Muhammadans 87. Of the total 
number, none were returned as able to read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. 

w 
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<587. Of middle schools there is only one at Sangrampur, in the yrholo district, because 

« , a . . the inhabitants do not care for the course of instruction 

e u r c oo . pursued in this class of schools. Bettiah middle school had to 

be given up after a trial of six years. With the extension of primary schools, recently stated 
a desire for higher instruction may be expected to spring up. 


638. The Secretary to the District Committee, Bjibu TJma Charan Ghosh, has submitted 
* * n: g w English School. a ful1 and iuterestin & report of this school. • 

% 

589. **The number of pupils on the rolls on the 3lst of March 1873 was 63, against 
36 on the corresponding date of the year before, thus showing an increase of 27. The number 
on the rolls has never been so high in any previous year, as will be seen from the annexed 
% Statement. 


540. Statement shewing the number of pupils on the rolls on the 31st of March in each 
year^om its establishment to the one under review. 


Yea*. 

Number on tho rolls ou the 31st of 
March. 

18C5-66 ... ... | 

26 

1860-07 ... ... ! 

30 

1807-68 ... 

32 

1808-09 ... 

37 

1809-70 ... 

39 

1070-71 ... 

39 

* * 1871-72 ... 

30 

1872-73 ... 

G3 



541. a Of the total number of pupils, 54 are Hindus and nine Muhammadans. 

||- Of these, only 14 belong to Champaran; the remainder 

PupUs of different flees compared. comc f rom other districts, as will be seen from the annexed 

tabular statement. The pupils belonging to this district therefore are only 22‘2 per cent, of 
the total number of pupils. 



Statement shewing the Caste and Race of Pupils on the Rolls on the 31 st March 1873, and the Districts to which they belong . 
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542. At the close of the preceding year the number of Muhammadans attending the 
school was two, and the number of pupils belonging to the Champaran district was seven, thus 
shewing an increase in each case. A large proportion of the boys, viz. 29, belong to the 
district of Saran, being the sons of the officials employed in the Government offices, and who 
mostly come from that district. The Bengalis only number seven ; the remainder are all Bcharis 
excepting ono, who calls himself a Panjabi." 

543. “ Of all the castes who read iu the school, the^Kayasths are, as usual, the strongest in 
number, there being 30 of them. Next to them are the Muhammadans, of whom there aro 
nino.' Of liajputs thc*e aro five, and of Banians four. Tho Brahmans, the Carpenters, 
Nuniahs, Jats, Kurmis, have each one representative. No Bhunhars ever joined tho school 
before, but this year three have entered." 

544. “The following is tho classification of tho pupils according to castes. Taking tho 

Classification according to caste. Brahmans, Ivayasths, ltnj puts, and Bhunhars, to be the higher 

castes among tho Hindus in this part of India, and tho 
Banias of different sorts tho middle, the Kooris, Kumhars, Kahars, Kumkars, Dkanuks, 
Kandm, Gonds, Carponters, Nuniahs, the third, and Kalwars, Telia, Suris, Doshads, Dabgars, 
Chamars, Domes, &e., 4 * the lowest caste, there are 39 of the first order, exclusive of tho 
seven Bengalis, of whom sbt are Kayasths and one Satgop, i.e, of an agricultural class, four of 
the second, four of tho third, and none of tho fourth or last order. Of the Muhammadans there 


are five Sheikhs, two Sayyids, one Mogul, and one Mirza." 

545. “ Of tho regular zemindar class, pure and simple, who follow no trade or profession, 

Social status' as regards profcasion. *>. ut 8,lbsist «“ b ' rol 7 ou th « Proceeds of their landed property, 

tiiere are only 6 representatives. The remainder are all sons 
le agricultural or laborer class is not represented. 


Social Btfttua as regards profession. ™ . Ji y iUUU 1 

tiiere arc only 6 representatives. The remainder are all sons 
either of officials or traders. The agricultural or laborer class is not represented. 

546, “ In the report of 1870-71 a reduction of monthly tuition foe was urged from one 

„ , , , ' . . , . . _ to four annas in the last class, hut the Director of Public In- 

***** of th * reduct,on of tUftloa fca - struction authorized a reduction of eight annas only, and tho 
results of the measure have become apparent this year in tho increase of pupils in that class, 
which now contains 36 pupils, tho number in the whole school at the end of 1871-72." 

547. “There has never been a single free student or scholarship-holder in this school 


shico its establishment." 


548. “ Both Hindus and Muhammadans are very prone to be influenced by a superstitious 
feeling with regard to tho education of riieir sons. If a lad is attacked w ith any complaint 
within a short time of having entered tho Government school, his entrance therein is imme- 


diately looked upon as inauspicious. Instances of this kind are hot unfrequent. Tho Muhammadans 
and l^ayasths have another excuse which wo liavo to encounter. They can never be persuaded 
to send their sons to the school at an early age, as they say their boys must first master the 
Persian language, and in learning tho Persian language they generally reach the ago of 15 or 
20, when they begin the English alphabet. It is of course inexpedient that they should have 
no knowledge of a vernacular before they enter an English school, but at the same time it is 
not necessary that they should master tho Persian language before they begin to learn Eng- 
lish, for it is a known tact that such boys as learn Sanskrit or Persian up to a very advanced 
ago find great difficulty in pronouncing English words correetjy, and hence it becomes 
avery painful task to the teacher, not only iu teaching, but what is still more important, iu 
controlling them, in making them submit to discipline, in reforming their character and con- 
duct, and in softening their temper. Hence such lads aro often impertinent, disobedient and 
quarrelsome, apd it results in bad example to others. 

549. “ The school possessed two English teachers when the total number of pupils amounted 

to 35, and a third teacher was asked for in the Secretary’s 
Necewity for a third teacher. Reports for 1870-71 and 1871-72, for tho last class ; now, 

when the number iu the school has doubled, the appointment of such a teacher has become 
a fortiori more necessary, and the matter deserves tho attention of the District Committee, as 
without another English teacher no instruction worthy of tho name, or worth having, can bo 
given to tho last class which contains more than half the number in the whole school. 

550. u The Hindus of this part never come to bo admitted bofbre consulting the pan- 

dits or astrologers who sometimes prevent them fo? several 
Superstition. months from joining under tho plea of a bad star at ti/ht 

'period. When there is nothing else to hinder them from admission, the marriage of a relation, 
which might take placo three or four months after they mako up their mind* to enter the school, 
interferes, and keeps them back for six months or more. . . 

551. “ One cause of irregularity in attendance is mainly attributable to the majority 
of the pupils being residents of other districts where tliov often go on the most trivial excuses, 
to the continuance of the marriage season tor a lengthy period and tho carolcssnoss and in- 
difference of parents and guardians as to whether thoir sous mako any progress or not. 

55#. ’ *« The Hindus of this part don’t take short leave for marriages like the Hindus of 
• Bengal. They take long leave ’also when they bring their 

lioaglM*. taken for marriage.. wives home which takes place six months or a year or more 
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after the marriage, and which cannot be done by any other relative but by the husband himself. 
This is a custom quite ibreign to Bengal. 

553. “ The income from fees and fines amounted to Rs. 484-14 during 1872-73 against 

Its. 368-6-3 in 1871-72, which is an increase of Rs. 116-7-9^' 
Fees and fine*. or about Rs. 10 per month. 

554. “ The monthly cost of educating each pupil during the samo year was Rs. 3-5-4 

„ , , , . . x . . .. against Rs. 5 in the year preceding, or Rs. 40 in this year in- 

Moutlily cost of educating each pupil. ^ Rs g 0 j n ^ la3t J which g ft reduction of 20 j** boy. 

555. u The monthly cost to Government for educating each pupil has diminished in the 

same proportion, it being Rs. 1-14-2 in 1872-73 in place of 
Monthly cost to Government of cdu- 2-15 j n tho previous year or Rs. 22-10 for the whole year 
eamgeac pup . 0 f 1872-73 against Its. 35-4 for the whole year of 1871-72, 

or a reduction of Rs. 12-10 per head. 

556. 44 The distribution of prizes for the annual examination of 1871 was bettor attended, 

and more interest shown therein tthan in any previous year 
Distribution of prizes or 187 . 8 i uce tho first starting of the school. All the Europeans in 

the town were invited to attend, and such natives as hud their sons * 0 %. Vards reading in the 
school. The space in tho school-house being too limited, other natives were not called to attend. 

557. t6 The new school-house was completed in June last at a cost of Rs. 4,611-15. It 

consists of one long room without partition walls. • 

558. 44 Babu Mata Din, Munsif ot Matihari, Babu Sitai Nath Basu, late Deputy 
Magistrate, and Babu Keshab Lai Ghosh, Pleader, Saran, are deserving of notice as having 
come forward to assist indigent lads desirous of obtaining an education, either by paying their 
tuition fees or supplying them with books. 

559. “ The Nagri and Persian writing of the pupils is decidedly good. They have been 
found to pay more attention to this than to English handwriting, which on the contrary is by 
no means good. There is less demand for English clerks in this district, and this has probably 
much to do with this apathy on tho part of the boys. 

560. 44 Tho teaching of Sanskrit and Arabic has been entirely stopped since the reoeipt 

.of Government orders to that effect, and the teaching of 
Abolition of Sanskrit and Arabic, Hindustani, otherwise called Urdu, has also been stopped 

among the greater part ot the pupils since the receipt of 
Government No order 125T. dated 30th September 1872. 

561. i( Out of 63 pupils in tho school, only 21, composing the first three classes, read 
Hindustani in addition to Nagri, and of theso 21 again, 13 in the first two Classes, read 
Hindustani one hour, and eight two hours a week. The third class as a body are not fit to be 
allowed to read Hindustani as yet since some of them are still ignorant of Hindi. Of the eight 
who compose the second class in the school, two do not know Hindi well enough to warrant their 
reading Hindustani. Great care is being taken in making the boys practico Hindi reading 
and writing, which they now do tolerably well, and since the Inspector’s visit in February last, 
agreeably to his instructions, they arc also practiced in Hindi accounts, shop-keeping, Kothi 
wall khet lag ana, and the Hindi multiplication tables in integers and mixed fractions. But it 
is a pity that the parents attd guardians of the pupils being advocates of Hindustani, as they 
must be, being Amlas in Government offices where at present every document, every law book 
they see is written in Urdu and in tho Persian character, and not a bit in Hindi, ao not like 
their sons or wards to devote their time to the reading of a language (Hindi) which they 
consider vulgar and useless. If official >vork was carried on in Hindi, in six months the whole 
population, i.e., the reading class would be an entirely Hindi reading and writing people; but 
so long as they don’t see it used in offices they will persist in despising tho Hindi character. 

• 562. a The English staff at present consists of a head master on Rs. 100, and an 

assistant English teacher on Rs. 20, both Bengalis, the first, a 
Instructive sta . senior student of the Agra Government Cofiogo, an oduoa- 

tional officer of upwards of 15 yearS standing, from the Panjab and North-West Educational 
Department, and the second, a failed entrance candidate from the Salkia school. The orien- 
tal staff is composed of a maulvi, a Muhammadan of the Suni persuasion, resident of the 
Saran district, and a pandit, a Brahman of the samo district, and an ex-student of the 
Cliapra Vernacular Training and Patna Vernacular Normal schools on Rs. 15# The lajfef., 
is conversant with Sanskrit, Nagri, and Hindi, and has now to teach the last language in the 
Nagri character toldl the boys in the school. 

563. On the general introduction of Hindi, Hindustani 
occupied'at present! 1114111 erfl how has been nearly done away with, there being at present only 
p p ’ nine Muhammadans in the school. 

. 564. <4 The school had the services of a teacher of 

Surveying teacher. surveying for two months from the 25th Maroh to 22nd May 

last. . • 

This teacher is introduced in the report of the year ufider review, only because Jbe joinea 
a few days before the close of the financial year, and because the report is submitted after 
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his term for teaching in this school is over. Ho could not bo of much use to the school 
as he stayed here for the short space of two months only, and this short time was devoted 
by him simply to teaching mensuration still tho boys do not appear to have made much 
progress even m this. 

565. “ Before the arrival of the surveying teacher some of the katcheri officials had 
Outsiders could not appreciate the expressed a desire to learn surveying on the teachers arri- 
iastruotioa imparted by the surveying val, but on his joining the school only three entered their 
* t names as pupils ou the 1st of April ; before the expiration 

or that mouthy howevtX*, two withdrew, evidently not appreciating the instruction im- 
parted to them. 

^\? ie re P or ^ s f roTn Chapra, Arrah, and Motihari schools all agree in represent- 
mg the little interest and progress exhibited under Babu Homan Krishna Ghosh's tuition, 
ana the inexpediency of appointing, as surveying master, a Bengali gentleman who is not 
familarwith the vernacular of Behar. A Hindustani teacher from Rurki College would 
be preferred. • ° 

567. “ The annyal # examination was conducted by — 

S. Coopev, Esq, ... Geography ... ... ... 1 day. 

Dr. J. Cullen* ... Reading, writing, translation, dictation, 

grammar, and derivation ... 3 days. 

A. Edwards, Esq.... History and Euclid ... ... 2 days. 

S. Carlisle, Esq. ... Arithmetic ... ... ... 1 day. 

Babti Mata Din ... Hindustani and Hindi ... ... 2 days. 

568. Mr. Cooper, who examined all the classes in geography, reports : — 

“ The answers of the senior boys to questions on the geographical position of the globe 
and its polftical divisions wero highly creditable to both pupils and teachers. The junior boys 
had improved since I last examined them.” 

** 569. Mr. Carlisle, the examiner in arithmetic, reports : — 

lit class . — I examined the first class in all branchos of arithmetic up to compound 
multiplication and decimal fractions, their answers wero very correct, and showed that they 
had tnoroughly mastered tho subject. 

570. 2nd class — “ In simple division, greatest common measure, and vulgar fractions, 
I found this class very good. 

571. 3rd class — “This class has advanced as far as greatest common measure and 
so well had^ they got up their subject that I was obligq^ to bracket first three, Mohendra 
Pershad , Ram* Chandra Mitra , and Ashu Tosh Ghosh. Considering that the next three classes 
have only been one year in the school, I think they reflect very great credit on their master 
and thoroughly repay tho great trouble lie has evidently taken with them. They are well 
up in simple addition, multiplication, &c.” 

572. Mr. Edwards, the examiner in geometry and history, reports that the pupils 
did tolerably well on tho whole. 

573. Dr. Cullen, the examiner in grammar, dictation, writing, derivation, reading, 
and translation, reports : — 

“The 1st class are well up and reflect great credit on tho master. In grammar, 
derivation, reading, and translation they seem to have gone below the surface, and in writing 
from dictation tho spelling was very good. 

574. “ Tlio second class is comparatively good also. One or two of tho lower boys 
in this class havo not made progress in proportion to tho rest of tho class, but this is owing 
to inattention to ttair studies and absence for lengthy periods from school. 

675. a The junior classes are attentive and show emulation among themselves, which 
speaks well for the manner the general working of tho classes has been carried on.” 

576. Bitbu Mata Din, Munsifs report on Hindustani and Nagri is on the whole 
favorabHf. 

577. The following are extracts from the remarks of tho Commissioner and the Inspec- 
tors of Schools : — • 


578. Mr. Bayley writes : — * 

“ Visited the school and examined several of the classes. There wero 56 boys presept 
/vftt of 58. The teaching in the upper classes, though not very advanced, is sound and ac- 
curate, and the boys wrote quickly and correctly from dictation, which always is a fair test 
of accurate learning. In arithmetic and geometry also they did correctly as far as they 
have gone. Considerable attention is paid to Hindi, and they read and write it regularly in 

all classes. 1 

579. “ I find the monthly income of the school amounts to about Rs. 230 from all 

sources, of which only about Rs. 150 is spent. The salary of second master, who is expected to 
teach English, seems to me unreasonably low. # # # 

* 580- “ Altogether theVchool ' is doing very woll. I hope the number wiU increase, 

though M ot ihar i is such a small place that too much must not bo expected.” 
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581. The Inspector of schools reports as follows. 

u Discipline creditable. 

* * # # 4 * 

u This school has improved considerably sinco I inspected it in 1871. In reading^ 
translation, and arithmetic somo of the pupils are better than pupils of most zilla schools. 
The second teacher seems an active, painstaking youth, and if he passes creditably in 
Hindustani his salary may well be raised from Its. 20 to 30 a month. The. head 
teacher, Babu Uma Cliaran, has shown himself deserving of promotion, ,and I should ^e 
disposed to nominate him for a better paid head-mastership elsewhere on a suitable vacancy 
occurring, meanwhile, I would recommend that his salary be raised from Rs. 100 to 
120 /’ 

582. In my examination notice 1 recommended that Stevens’ Grade Lesson Books 
should be substituted for Pyari Cliaran Sarkar’s Readers, which teach such English as 
“ T he cook roasts the food/’ u The cur bit the dame/’ &c., more fully described in my 
no tice of Deoghur school in the Santhal Parganas. 

583. I also recommended that the second teacher Babu Chandr Charan De should be 

required to pass in Hindustani. " 

584. In the higher school, two teachers were Bengali Hindus, one a Behar Hindu, and 
ono Muhammadan. 

585. No information of the middle schools has been received up to da/o. 

Return of Race of teachers of the higher , Middle and Normal schools . 
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586. The next table shews the race of pupils of the higher school only. No informa- 
tion of the middle school supplied yet. \ j # • 

• Return* nh'-win«? the raoo of teacher* of Government middle vernacular and two unaided middle vomooular school*, 
hvc not been furnished yet. 
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- 587. From the tabldUf creed and social position of the pupils given 'below it appears 

that in the higher school there were 56 Hindus to seven Muhammadans. Of these 51 belonged 
to the middle class, nine to the lower class, and three to the upper. 

588. No information of the middle schools yet received. 
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Return of social position and creed of pupils . 
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* Returns shewing the social position and creed of pupils of Government middle vernacular school and two unaided middlo 
schools havo not been furnished yet. 

589. The next table shews the number of pupils of tho higher school only in three 
stages of instruction. 

590. No information of the middlo schools received yet. 

Return showing the class of instruction in the month of March 1878., , 


Clam ov Schools. 
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Total 1 

TBoys 

(.Girls 

Total 


Unaided. 


Number of 

pupils in the 
schools on 31st 
March 1673. 

UrPEK STAGS. 

Middle stage. 

Primary stage. 

Comprising pupils 
who have reach- 
ed a standard 
equivalent to 

that of tho 1st 
and 2nd classes 
ofa school 
teaching the 
Univorsity En- 
trance Course. 
W cli prepared 
pupils are usual- 
ly two years in 
this state. 

Comprising all 
pupils who are 
not enumerated 
in tho other co- 
lums numbered, 
1, 3, 4. Well 
prepared pupils 
are usually four 
years in this 
stage. 

Comprising pupils who have 
not attained the standard of 
tho 3rd class of a school read- 
ing tho vernacular scholar- 
ship course. Pupils are usu- 
ally four yean in this stage. 

Can read, write, 
and under- 
stand easy 
sentences in 
their mother- 
tongue. 

Cannot road, 
write and un- 
derstand easy 
sentences in 
their mother- 
tongue. 

1 

2 

3 . 

4 

63 

... 


10 

•# IM 

37 

16 

63 


10 

37 * 

16 

•a. 

/ 




• 



*•*.«• 


... 

... 


L 

' J 

••<«•» * 

• 

Ml ••• 

\ 7 




a The returns of Government middlo vernacular and two unaided middle vernacular schools havo not toon received yot, 
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591. * 4 In the selection of teachers as well as villages for opening new schools or aid 

Tha existing ones the district and local officers have been guided 

The Gommutione*. summary , gene- gencrally by tho 8pirit of the instruction8 contained in 

paragraph 11 of tho Government Resolution of the 30th 
► I have only in one instance come across a man combining the profession of patwari 
of guru, but very many of the gurus are of that class, potential but not actual 


ral remarks. 


with that 
patwaris. 

592. 
been the 
whom he 


tC Qne of the great difficulties, which in some places we have had contend with, has 
selection ot % good gurus. One sub-divisional officer reported that the applicants 
had examined could scarcely write their own names and could not read three lines 
of print correctly. One sub-divisional officer was induced by this difficulty to employ tho 
police in hunting up candidates for him. The result was, as may bo imagined, not successful. 

593. 44 It has been arranged, as I have before mentioned, that a register should be kept 
in the Deputy Inspector’s office in every district with a page to each teacher’s name wherein 
the result of the Deputy Inspector's visit to a school is to bo entered and that tho Magistrates 
should send for ara :amine this frequently, especially when questions of receiving the 
Government grant <?ome # up. I have at tho same time distinctly authorized reductions 
to be made in the stipends of the teachers whenever a falling off in their work is perceptible. 
This system of paying l jy results will I trust prevent them from sliding into laziness or a 
wilful neglect of their duties. 

594. 44 This is one possible rosult of the Government grants. Another actual and very 
general result, I am sorry to say, has been the refusal of the pupils’ parents to contribute any 
longer. The argument would seem to be that 4 Government pays tho guru, why should we 
pay him/ Tho guru is helpless. He must keep a certain number of boys to get his 
Government grant even if he teach them gratis. 

.. 595. 44 By not assigning a larger grant than Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8, and by continual explana- 

tions on the part of sub-inspectors and sub-divisional officers, I trust that this may be overcome ; 
it is however a serious difficulty to have to deal with at first, starting. 

596. 4f More than all other difficulties however that district officers have had to contend 
with, they complain of the obstinate incredulity of the people as to any disinterested benefit 
coming from Government and their wild credulity as to tho motives which actuato us. Tho 
state of things is not a happy comment on our rule, but so it is. I quote the following 
remarks of the district officers : — 


597. *^Tho Magistrate of Patna in his report, No. 99, dated 14th February last, paragraph 
4, states : — 

44 4 There has been one instance in which the boys attending a school all left bocause a 
stupid report got about as to why they were being taught, viz., that they were to be shipped 
off to Mauritius when they could read and write ; iii another, the Inspector of schools, Hr. 
Fallon, told me he could not get a single boy in a village in which one of these schools had 
been started to come any where near him, till an enlightened Muhammadan, who had been in 
the Government service, brought up his son to lead the way when tho others followed, and all 
because an equally stupid rumour had been circulated ; in a third, an old guru, who had been 
established in his village for yoars as schoolmaster, returned his first month’s salary of Rs. 
5 by the peon who took it and decamped to another village, leaving tho school to look after 
itself, why or whereforo I have not yet been able to ascertain, and the school is now flourishing 
under tho management of another competent man ; but these are all incidents which lead me to 
think that it is not advisable to push on the work of introduction too rapidly/ 

598. 44 The same officer in his letter, datod 13th May last, No. 13, paragraph 2, also 

utates . 

« « In Addition to the rumours which hare for somo time past been going tho round of the 
district, that all those learning up to a certain standard will be shipped off to the colonies 
whether they w ishe d or not, auother idea has now takeft hold of tho people, which has been 
started through tho circulation of the returns to bo filled up by the different gurus, which 
requires their furnishing information regarding tho position in life of their pupps. and the 
rgonna of their parents, which is that tho gurus are nothing more or less than paid spies of the 
Government placed all over the country to acquire information which will allow of Govern- 
ment introducing some new tax.’ 1 believe this idea to be distressingly common. 

599. a The Magistrate of Shahabad, in paragraph 7 of his letter No. 846, dated 

27 th March, remarks : — " . , , , , n , , . . 

« < Z emindar s and their rayats as a body cannot quite understand why Government should 
expend so much money without the ulterior object of securing benefit to itself in some way; 
some zemindars think the people are only to be educated in order that when they have 
acquired a certain amodtot of knowledge, and have so far become useful, they may be tpken 
» away from their villagtb and cm; loyed elsewhere by Government ; othqrs, that the village 
teachers are really entertained sk a means of espionage in regard to what goes on in the 
village.*. 
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flOO. “ In paragraph 3 of liis letter No. 141, dated 22nd May 1873, addressed td the 
Magistrate of Tirkut, the Assistant Magistrate in charge of the Madhubani sub-divison ob- 
serves : — . 

“ ( I beg to say that his ( Sub-Inspector’s^ representation to me of his difficulties are r 
stronger than what i put forward in my letter ; he says he was every where received with 
distrust on the ground that it was incredible that Government should give Bs. 5 and 3 a month 
gratuitously, there must be some object; and villagers persisted in believing that their 
children if sent to such schools would be transferred to Patna or Calcutta, chiefly as army 
recruits and would be obliged to give up their religion.’ * 

601. “ Other Magistrates have spoken of the same things in more general terms. 

602. “ The moral I draw from all this is not that the scheme should be abandoned but 
that it should be persisted in, and introduced more extensively, only gradually, and above all 

E atiently. I refer to this universal distrust to show that the introduction of the scheme was 
y no means altogether plain-sailing to the district officers and their subordinates. 

604. “ It is difficult to specify among the district officers an^ one more deserving of 
praise than anothor. They have all (with the single exception' o£ the Magistrate of Cham- 
paran, for whom there were special excuses) taken up the subject with fell possible zeal and 
earnestness and devoted the early months of the year to this special work, and as I venture 
to submit with a remarkable degree of success. Of the sub-divisiopal officers I would bring 
specially to notice : — 

Mr. O’Reilly ... ••• ... Sitamarhi. c 

Babu Bemola Charan Bhattacharya ... Behar . 

Mr. Eyre ... ... ... ... Sassiram. 

Sayyid Amir Hasain ... ... ... Nawadeh. 

Other sub-divisional officers may have done as well as these but 1 have been specially 
struck by a perusal of their diaries, &c., with the energy and intelligence brought to bear qn 
the subject by these officers. 

605. “ There are some subsidiary points about which correspondence has been and is still 
going on, which deserve a brief mention here. These are : — 

1st — “ Indigenous teaching for Muhammadans. As regards this point I agree with 
Dr. Fallon in thinking that simple Hindustani in the Persian character may be used as the vehicle 
for conveying primary instruction in the maktabs without infringing any of the rules laid 
down by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. The language being one and the same the 
only question is whether Muhammadan boys may be taught the Persian character. The pre- 
judice against their learning the Nagri without learning the Persian character also, is much 
stronger than I had any idea of, and I recently heard one of the wisest and most enlightened 
Muhammadans of the day (Sayyid Ahmed of Benares) at a public meeting of Muhammadans 
emphatically repudiate on their part the notion that they would ever consent that thoir children 
should be educated in Hindi schools and through the medium of the Nagri character. 1 have 
accordingly authorized the Magistrates to give small grants from Rs. 3 to 5 to maktabs 
teaching more than ten boys on condition of the meajis learning, and introducing into their 
schools, arithmetic, mensuration, and the vernacular as defined above, without at the same 
time being too strict in the beginning in enforcing the conditions required. 

2nd. — “ Training of Gums. — In regard to the training of gurus a beginning has been 
made in Patna, I believe, and in Chapra, but so long ago as January last I raised the whole 
question of the status on which dur model and training schools should be kept up, but have 
hitherto received no reply, and till that is settled it is most difficult to organize any general 
scheme. There is some difficulty in getting the gurus in, apart from their natural antipathy to 
leaving their houses and going to school for three or six months, in the fact that though they get 
the Government stipend their substitutes get scarcely any fees and will not stay. t I am not 
anxious to force on this training too vigorously. I would get in the present men where I can, 
hut I would look more to training claves for young men, and to substituting these by degrees 
for the older set, as they fall behind and are weeded out. This is Mr. Gordon's view and I 
have no doftbfc it is a sound one. 

3 rd. — * Education Census . — I have directed an educational census to be taken in two or 
three representative villages in each sub-division on the basis of the late census papers. There 
will be no difficulty in this and it will afford a fair standard of present comparison and future 
progress. I hope soon to hear the results of this. » • 

4 th.—“ Examination Centres . — Dr. Fallon has proposed, in order to facilitate the inspection 
of these numerous schools, that certain centres should be 'fixed at which all the pathsalas at 
a convenient distance, sly within a radius of six miles, may be assembled on certain dates 
previously notified, for the purpose of undergoing common examination by the Deputy or 
Sub-Inspector or the sub-divisional or district officer. I have consulted tne Magistrates on 
this 'point and all who have reported are agreed that it would be aj&stake. It would^ntail 
toil and trouble on* the masters well as tbe students, and in cousecfueuce prove particularly* 
distasteful to* them. It would lose the great advantage of inspection on the spot and the sub** 
sidiary advantage of explaining matters to the parents and encouraging the villagers. 
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606. ' 'Mr, Gordon remarks that an examination carefully conducted under the existing 
system is likely to leave a wholesome impression on the minds of the pupils as well as of their 
relatives, and local visits of officials, repeated as often as possible, would help not a little in 
wiping off the misconceptions and prejudices which are still rife among the people in respect 
to the new scheme of popular education.” 

607. My suggestion quoted above was elicited by the Commissioner’s inquiry as to 
“ a system of inspection and examination which may lead to improved methods of teaching 
in the pathsalas.” 

608. The apparently opposite views which are Jield on this question may be reconciled 
if my suggestion is understood, as it was meant, not to supersede the ordinary local inspec- 
tions, but to supplement them by certain common examinations to be held at certain centres, 
and this with a view to the “ improved methods of teaching” contemplated in the Commis- 
sioner’s inquiry. 

609. The arguments in favor of examination centres are, — 

(1) * If the present sthff of sub-inspectors is insufficient for the efficient inspection of 

the num&ttus schools t whjch are scattered over the one or more sub-divisions to which they 
are attached, as every 'district and sub-divisional officer has urged that it is, still less is it 
possible for the deputy inspector for the district or the sub-divisional officer who has so 
much other work ou his hands, — to say nothing of the district officer and the inspector of the 
circle to discharge this duty except by the adoption of some such arrangement as I have 
proposed. , 

(2) . Granting all that can be claimed for separate local examinations at every village, 
there still remains certain special advantages which belongs exclusively to a common examina- 
tion of several schools at one time and place. These ar e, firstly, instruction of several schools 
in the contemplated “ improved methods of teaching,” and the opportunity of addressing a 
few of the inhabitants of each village who would spontaneously accompany the pupils from 
the village school at one and the same time, and, secondly , the teacher and pupils of 
every school would have the opportunity of comparing themselves with the teachcfr and pupils 
of other schools, and a useful rivalry would be created, and prizes and scholarships could 
be more fairly distributed. 

610. “ Another suggestion which Dr. Fallon has made is the institution of an oduca- 

durbar. ^°. nal , As connected specially with primary education 

this would I submit be a mistake, and is, if suitable at all, 
only suitable yrhen we come to deal with the higher education ; but apart from this, I am 
always afraid of such things becoming mere shams which instead of commanding respect 
would only be a subject of ridicule.” ** 

611. “I extract a portion from a note by Mr. Gordon on this subject, which I think 
is valuable. 

612. " With reference to the third point, the institution of an educational durbar, the 
idea seems to me rather a foolish one as regards primary education is concerned. If its objects 
were only to promote higher education something perhaps might be said in its favor, but I am con- 
fident that such an institution would particularly speaking confer no benefit whatever on the masses, 
and do no good towards the furtherance of elementary education. It is not to be supposed that 
the half-clad boys* of primitive pathsalas and maktabs, with their teachers, would attend in these 
durbars or if they did would be at all bettered. An assembly of this kind would 
perhaps be one of the most extraordinary ever seen in India, and as for rewarding in this 
manner the few philanthropic landholders, who may have given Rs. 2 or 3 a month, and built a 
shed for the school, why there are many other ways open to Government of expressing approval 
of their conduct. Durbars are liked by those nativo gentlemen who go in for establishing 
societies all over the country, who have a taste for pomp and ceremony, who look forward to 
the rob© or titfe of honor as a reward for their philanthropic exertions. The bestowal of a 
‘khilat’ or title of honor or distinction on such persons ma^ be a fitting way of recognising 

1 • I-rnf thoca urn not t.hn irum who would ffo 


boys 

encourage them to do so.*' 

• •SIS. U I have pointed out above what I consider the best way of advancing primary 
education among the masses. Frequent visits to, and converse with, the people wilFdo much 
more good than holding hundreds of ‘ durbars.’ The idea is a delusion and a snare.” 

614. I may be permitted to remark on the above extract from Mr. Gordon’s letter, that 
I would not have called a proposition emanating from him or any othoi* gentleman a " foolish 
one,” tfiough I might, witn all due civility, endeavour to prove it such. The asserted foolish- 
ness in ’this case has been actually enacted by such mon as Sir W. Muir and the lato Sir 
Donald Macleod, who hav<&een credited with a very intimate knowledge of the people. \ 

• 615. “ One other point only remains, which I have had a good deal of discussion about, 
that u, the means of convening Ifeeir pay to th e g urus. I called for opinions -from the 

* They too have their holiday clothes. 
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Magistrates, to whom the matter is left by Government, and after considering them, I issued the 
following brief circular, which conveys my own opinions on the matter . 

616. “ I observe that the question of paying their salaries to the gurus and myajis 
under tho new scheme of primary education is left mainly to the discretion of the Magis- 
trates. After consulting the Magistrates of this division, I find that they are unanimous in 
desiring a monthly and not a quarterly payment. It is also tolerably clear from theit 
answers that tho existing staff of sub-inspectors is utterly insufficient to undertake- the duty 
of making regular payments month by month to each school, and even if a system of circles 
bo devised, so as to bring a number of gurus together on a fixed day to meet him, the plan 
involves a loss of time both to him and to the gurus. I should have liked it to be arranged, 
wherovor possible, that the gurus should come into the sub-division head-quarters to receive 
their pay, so as to give the sub-divisional officer an opportunity of seeing and speaking with 
them, and thus tightening their connection with the Government, and for this object I think 
the loss of two or three days’ work in the month would be cheaply purchased. But it seems 
clear that this plan cannot be carried out universally, and though I hope tho Magistrates may 
adopt it for those schools that are within easy reach, for all othdbs they have apparently to 
choose between two alternatives, cither to let tho gurus receive their pay from the thana, 
or to adopt the system of circles by which a sub-inspector might meet and pay a certain 
number of gurus on a certain day. If the money were deposited at the thanas and tho 
sub-inspector was to fix a day for paying all the gurus in his jurisdiction at tho thana as 
often as he could come, and let the police do it, when ho was unable, it would combine the 
advantages of both systems and save the sub-inspector from travelling about with large snms 
of money.” 

617. The following comparative Tablo shows that the number of candidates who passed 
the Vernacular Scholarship examination was 366 againrt 240 in tho year before. 

Comparative Table shelving the number of candidates who passed the Vernacular Scholarship 
Examination in the years 1871-72, and 1872-73. 


. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 


Passed in. 


Passep ,jn. 

1st Division. 

d 

# O 

’> 

3 

-d 

a 

<N 

3rd Division. 

Total. 

Merit marks. 

d 

o 

!3 

> 

3 

# 
r— 1 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

Total. 

Merit marks. 

Tirliut ••• 



34 

24 

10 

68 

160 

21 

66 

47 

134 

242 

Gya 



6 

19 

17 

42 

73 

8 

28 

31 

67 

111 

Saran ... 

• M 

■ St 

5 

21 

n 

40 

71 

4 

19 

30 

63 

80 

Bhagalpnr ... 

• •• 

Ml 

4 

10 

6 

20 

38 

14 

12 

4 

80 

70 

Sbababad ... 

• •• 

• 

10 

12 

8 

30 

62 

2 

13 

8 

23 

40 

Mongbyr ... 

as* 

Ml 

1 

• SI 

9 

10 

12 

2 

6 

13 

21 

31 

Patna 


if • 

... 

9 

8 

17 

26 

1 

8 

7 

16 

26 

Purneah ... 


Si* 

... 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1 

3 

11 

16 

20 

Chainparan 


III 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

... 

6 

11 

Santbal Parganaa 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Ml 

... 

1 

1 

t 

2 

3 


Total 

... 

62 

97 

81 

240 

461 

64 

160 

162 

366 „ 

634 


















618 ^ The next table shows the number and grade of vernacular scholars passed from 
certain schools. 


/ 


/ 
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Comparative Table of schools which passed Vernacular Scholars during ^ the year 1872 - 73 . 


Districts. 

* 

» 

Schools. 

> 

* 



Passed. 

Total passed. | 

— — ... {■ 

co 

n 

S 

3 

Number appear* 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 


r 

Gya Practising School 

... 

18 

7 

9 

2 

18 

41 



Dnndnagor Middle School ... 

• a. 

4 

... 

2 

2 

4 

6 



Jahanabad Model 8chool ... 

... 

3 

IM 

1 

1 

2 

3 



Tikari Model School •«• 


13 

... 

1 

9 

10 

11 



PharaJlt Middle School ••• 

• •• 

7 

1 

3 

3 

7 

12 


IM * 

Koaoh Middle School ... 

M« 

2 

• M 

1 

1 

2 

3 



($#h Middle School ••• 

... 

3 

ft tt 

3 

... 

3 

6 



Hassuoh Middle School ... 

... 

6 

IM 

2 

3 

5 

7 



Deo Middle School ... 


11 

• •I 

5 

5 

10 

15 



Nawadeh Private School 

Ml 

5 

Ml 


1 

1 

1 



Gya Society School ••• 

• a. 

6 

Ml 

1 

4 

5 

6 



Total 

• •• 

78 

8 

28 

31 

67 

111 


* 

Chuprah Practising School 

• •• 

19 

4 

6 

7 

17 

31 



Pursa Middle School ... 

• M 

11 

... 

4 

3 

7 

11 



Nyagaon Middle School ... 

... 

10 

• M 

4 

5 

9 

13 

• 


Manjhi Middlo School 

at • 

8 

... 

3 

1 

4 

7 



Sholi Middle School ... 

... 

1 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

Saran 

• •• * 

Sitalpur Model School ... 

... 

3 

... 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Mobarakpur Middle School 

• a. 

2 

... 

... 

... 

• M 

... 



Rivilgang Private School ... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 



Sewan Private School 

... 

9 


... 

5 

5 

5 



Barharwah Private School... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

i 



Chuprah Society Sohool ... 

... 

6 

IM 

1 

4 

5 

, 6 

$ • 


Total 

... 

71 

4 

19 

30 

53 

80 

Champaran 

• •• 

Sungrampur Middle School 

... 

5 

1 

4 

... 

5 

11 



Mozufferpur Practising School 

... 

44 

17 

24 

3 

44 

102 



Mozuflbrpur Society's Aided-School 

... 

43 

1 

12 

25 

38 

52 



ITaiipur Model School ... 

• •• 

11 

1 

6 

3 

10 

18 



Lalganj Middle School ... 

.*• 

8 

• •• 

5 

1 

G 

11 



Lalganj Pathsala 

... 

2 

IM 

... 

2 

2 

2 



Parn Aided School ... 

... 

9 

•1 

3 

4 

8 

13 



Taj pur Model School ... 

... 

4 

... 

3 

1 

4 

7 

Tirhut 

Mi ' 

Deogaon Aided-School 

... 

4 

... 

3 

1 

4 

7 



Bakhra Middle School ... 

... 

6 

1 

3 

2 

6 

11 



Bakhra Aided-School ••• 

... 

1 

• •• 

hi 

1 

1 

1 



Kiratpur Middle School ... 

... 

1 


f •• 

a m 

... 

• M 



Pakri School ••• 

• a. 

5 

Ml 

2 


2 

4 

i 


Mansherepur Model School 

... 

4 

« • • 

... 

2 

2 

2 



Sindhu Middle School ••• 

... 

2 

Ml 

2 

ate 

2 

4 

i 

• 

Sitamarhi Private School ... 

... 

8 

• V* 

3 

2 

5 

8 

• 


Total 

... 

152 

21 

60 

47 

134 

242 


f 

Jhaoganj Model School ... 

... 

6 

1 

4 

... 

*5 

11 


) 

Nowhatpur Middle School .m 

... 

3 

... 

2 

1 

• 3 

5 

Patna ••• 

t 

Barh Model School ... 

... 

0 

... 

1 

5 

6 

7 


( 

Rajapur Private Sohool 

... 

3 

... 

1 

1 

2 

3 


ft. 

Total 

... 

18 

1 

8 

7 

16 

26 



Arrah Model School ... 

... 

17 

1 

10 

5 

16 

28 



Chainpur Middle School ... 

... 

1 

... 

) ... 

• a. 

... 

... 

j 


Tilathu Middle Sohool ... 


10 

1 

2 

2 

5 

9 

BMuhnA 

••• 

Domraon Private School ... 

... 

4 

Ml 

... 

1 

1 

l 

I 


Maktab Abdul Aziz ... 

... 

1 

Ml 

... 

Ml 

• M 

•a. 

1 


w Knuto Middle Sohool ... 

... 

.2 

... 

1 

Ml 

1 




Total 

... 

35 

1 2 

13 

* 

8 

. 23 

40 
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« 


ij 

Pasbid. 



Districts. 


Schools. 


1 

m 

i 

— 

I 

1 

1 

f 

| 



< 


3 

B 

£ 

s 

I 

■a 

OJ 

•g 

a 

•g 

« 

i 






flj 





Monghyr 

' 

Monghyr Model School ... 

Jal lain bad Private School ... 
Surajgarrah Middle School 
Kully&npur Middle School 
Kharakpur Middle School ... 
Panckna Middle School ••• 

• •• 

• M 

• •• 

IM 

M» 

Ml 


I 

2 

3 

Ml 

M« 

1 

... 

9 

2 

2 

«M 

III 

III 

12 

6 

2 

•*. 

1 

... 

10 

11 

2 

fee 

2 



Total 

••• 

30 


B3 

13 

m 

31 

Bh&galpur 

-s. 

Bhagulpur Practising School 
Madehpurah Model School 

Purani Middle School 

Colgong Model School ... 

Sultanganj Middle School •«. 

... 

... 

••• 

•*• 

20 

4 

6 

4 

4 

i 

C 14 

• M 

Ml 

•ee 

Ml 

6 

2 

3* 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

3 

4 

1 

2 

54 

5 

7 

1 

3 



Total 


37 

14 



30 

70 

Sonthal Parg&nas 

• a. 

Danra Middle School ... 

... 

■ 

IM 

I 

B 

2 

• 

3 

Purneah 

-1 

Purneah Practising School. •• 

Qasbah Middle Sohool ••• 

Arraryah „ ... 

Dholbajja „ ... 

•** 

... 

... 

3 

8 

3 

6 

... 

• •• 

Ml 

| 

• •• 

7 

2 

2 


4 

7 

2 

7 



Total 

... 

20 

1 

3 


15 

20 


619. The number of candidates who passed in each district .for certificates only is 
shewn in the next comparative table. 


Comparative Table showing the number of candidates who passed the Vernacular Scholarship 
Examination from each district for certificates only in the years 1871-72 and 1872-73. 


H 

« 

M 

S 

to 

O 

M 

m 

s 

o 

District. 

• 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

JL 

- 

Number 

appeared. 


Number 

failed. 

Number * 
appeared. 

Number 

passed. 

.h 

ora 

55 £ 

•1 

Tirhufc ••• ... 

105 

27 

78 

220 

141 

79 

2 

Bhagalpur ... 

27 

11 

16 

59 

49 

10 

3 

Patna ... ... ... 

32 

8 

24 

40 

26 

.14 

4 

Saran ... ... ... 

SO 

4 

26 

48 

24 

24 *■’ 

6 

Gya ... ••* ... 

41 

8 

33 

w 

17 

12 

6 

Shahabad ... ... > ... 

34 


25 

16 

12 

4 

7 

Monghyr ... ... ’ ... 

28 

n 

23 

12 

8 

3 

8 

Purneah «... ... ... 

2 

1 

1 

3 

W 

2 


Total 

299 

73 


427 

m 

m 


~t 

620* The number of 'student* who passed the Mino^ Scholarship Examination was olfly 
10 against 15 in the year before. ' 
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Patna Divisit .. r 

% 

Comparative Table showing the number of candidates who passed the Minor Scholarship 
Examination in each district in the years 1871-72 ana 1872-73. 


* 

District, j 
% 


1871-72 

• 


1872-73. 

• 

Passed in 

Passed in 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

1 

Total. 

Merit marks. 

a 

o 

!3 

> 

S 

•w 

QQ 

fl 

o 

!3 

t- 

S 

•T3 

a 

<m 

3rd Division. 

Total. 

Merit marks. 

Gya •*,. 

Monghyr ... 

V . * 

•••r ... 


1 

1 

B 

3 

1 


• •• 

1 

• M 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Sauthal Parganas 

... ♦ ... 


1 

BUB 

1 



1 

... 

1 

2 

Sbahabad ... 

... ... 



i 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

Patna ... 

^ , , 

1 

B Jfl 


1 

3 



1 

1 

1 

Bh a gal pur ... 

Ml Ml 


mm 

i 

1 

1 

• •• 


1 

1 

1 

Tirbut 

• ' M . 

3 

3 

i 

7 

Id 


#|# 


■ 


Saran ... 

• | • 1 



... 

... 

• • • 




B 1 fl 

» * . 

Purneab 

••• II. 


... 

... 


m 

... 

... 

... 

1:1 

... 


Total 

4 

6 

5 

15 

29 

1 — 

1 

2 

8 

H) 

12 

























APPENDIX A. 


Reports of Inspectors of Schools . 


REMARKS BY Me. S. 0. BAYLEY, COMMISSIONER OF PATNA. 

Bated the 23rd October 1873. 1 

I have to apologise for the delay which has occurred in forwarding Dr. JFallonV 
report on education in this division, a delay for which he is not responsible. The district 
reports were for the most part not sertf to him till late in August, and after I received the 
report pressure of other business prevented my taking it up till the Durga Puja holidays. 
The report, consisting of 100 sheets, furnishes much useful information but ic not so con- 
densed as I could have wished, and might perhaps be better arrange^, 

2. Dr. Fallon begins his report with some observations on the reorganisation of the 
Paragraph l department during the year, and then taking district by dis- 

g p * trict he gives statistical tables, first of primary education* 

and afterwards of the schools of other classes, making extracts from the District Committees* 
and from the Inspectors* reports, and interspersing these with his own notes of inspection. 
His views as to the state of education in the division aud the requirements thereqf^re not 
summed up iu one place, but can bo gathered from the remarks* Scattered up and down 
through the report. The paragraphs of the report itself are not numbered and the figures in 
the statements arc not always accurate. I have bad the paragraphs numbered in my office and 
my commcuts are made in the order in which the subjects commented on come in his report. 


PATNA DISTRICT. 


3. The columns 

Paragraph 4. 


Paragraphs 7-13. 


in the general statement for this district showing the cost per 
head seem to me unintelligible. Thu9, taking the figures 
given for the higher education of Patna, if 410 boys 
are educated in the Government school at an expenditure of Its. 17,672, the total cost per 
head would seem to be Rs. 43 not Rs. 3-0-6 as entered in the column. Similarly the total 
expenditure for each boy at the aided* school appears to be Rs. 54 not Rs. 27, and in regard to 
the normal school with an average of 73 boys and a total expenditure of Rs. 10,721, I fail to 
see bow the cost to Government can amount to Rs. 170-15-4, though the total average cost of 
Rs. 146-14-6 appears correct. The portion of expenditure borne by Government can scarcely 
be more than the total expenditure, yet this is what the figures go to show, and as they 
stand they arc unintelligible to me. 

4. Sheets 9 and 6 institute a comparison between the indigenous unaided pathsala and 

the aided pathsala. The result is to show tlial; the uuaided 
one being kept iu a happy-go-lucky sort of way is more iu 

accordance with native tastes and consequently more popular than the aided oue. The 
discussion leads to no very valuable results. The only deduction I can draw is that while 
we should aim at some sort of improvement in discipline and method in our aided pathsalas, 
wc should not go so far as to improve them out of all sympathy with popular feeling. 

5. Results of the educational census taken in 29 villages in Barb sub-division show a 

percentage of 14 out of the adult male population as having 

* some knowledge of reading and writing. The percentage of 
boys attending school to w T holc population of children, including girls, is not more that 3 per 
cent, and perhaps 6 per cent, on the boys only r This may be considered essentially a rural 
population. In a census of five villages near Bankiporc we have a total population of 4,069, 
of whom 161 can read aud write, and the number of boys attending school is 93, besides 

25 who read privately. Here in the whole population the 
Paragraph 33. percentage of literate to illiterate is 8’33, and on the male 

population only 19*9. The following observation of Dr. Fallon deserves notice 

“ Pathsalas thrive best in places where there is a large proportion 6L mahajans, 
Para ra >h 34 bunjas, putwaris, and tradespeople/* It is, I belike, a 

aragrapi . correct view. It is unnecessary to comment further on 

the establishment of pathsalas, the same ground having been already covered in my report 
and the Government Resolution. 

6. There are only three Sanskrit tols in the district. 


Paragraph 32. 


Paragraph 36. 


Paragraph 39-81. 


The Inspector should summarise results instead of giving at full, length his notes 
of inspection, which have a certain sameness in them, and 
arc rather dull reading 'after a little. 

8. The tables ou sheet 13 shows an average of 20 pupils attending throughout the 
_ , year at each of the 264 primary schools in the district and 

aragmp i . au avcra g e Q f 15 actually present or - 30th March. "Vf the 

divYsion between those who can ,and those who cannot read and wnte easy sentences is real, 
and if the standard is not unreasonably high, the proficiency of those who are receiving theij 
education &t primary schools is deplorably low, but I am not. inclined to found any generalisa- 
tion on these figures. 
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4 


i lo* * 9. The aggregate attendance at middle vernacular 

rmgnph od, ' schools ig 435 for the district# 

10. The copies of inspection notes, though they give valuable hints, are out of place 

Para r h8C &o.' as rcma ^ e ^ regard to vernacular schools, in an annual 

aragrap , • report. As an instance I give the following extract, and 

shall not refer to the matter again. 

“ Discipline bad. — 

a 5th and 6th classes. — Want of life in the clasft indicating the absence of mental exer- 
cise by much questioning on the part of the teacher, as distinguished from learning by heart 
and being told . I waijft to see how the teacher teaches his class. Just so. The teacher repeats 
the lesson to the class ifestead of exercising the pupils in the lesson. Third teacher. As in the 
other classes, the teacher stands by the pupil who is reading instead of occupying his proper 
place before his desk. He calls out to the class " bolo bolo” that is rattle along. When 
he ought to bolo ( ask questions) and then the pupils would bolo to some purpose. Again, his 
eye is on his book when it ought to be on the class. I had to show the head master how 
the benches should be arranged. Yet we go on from year to year without training colleges/ 1 

11. The fact of un unaided English school being supported by Maulvi Wahid uddin 

Paragraphs 92-97 * Khan, the Principal Sadr Amin at Bliagalpur, is very 

aragrap - . creditable. An unaided vernacular school has been started 


by Sayyid Shumeul Huda and other Muhammadan gentlemen in the city this year, which pro- 
mises well, and another by Sayyid Fuzl-ur-ltahman at Dumri on a smaller scale. Both schools 
are taught in the medium of the vernacular and follow in the wake of the Science Society 1 * 
Schools started by Sayyid Imdad Ali. I am not sure if I have correctly apprehended the 
conclusion to which the Inspector's remarks, as to what the Mahomcdans do and do not 
desire, are intended to lead, but I gather that Dr. Fallon's view is very much what I have 
expressed elsewhere. The Muhammadans of Bchar are willing, nay — are becoming eager, to 
learn such knowledge as we have to teach them ; but they will learn it only in their own 
vernacular or own classical languages, and consequently we should not force them to learn 
either by means of Nagri in the primary schools or of English in the higher ones, but 
should provide some means of instructing them in both classes of schools by means of their 
own vernacular. In talking of higher schools I am not using the word technically ; of course 
above a certain point we have not as yet the means of communicating the results of western 
learning in the vernacular, but I quite agree that as far as these means do exist the object 
aimed at by the Behar Science Society's schools and by the smaller endeavours of individual 
Muhainmofdah gentlemen above described should receive all encouragement from Government. 


12. The remarks in sheets 19, 20, 21, are mostly made up of quotations extracted 


Paragraphs 121-136. 


from the report of the Patna District Committee, but they 
point in a direction which has my hearty and entire con- 


currence. Dr. Fallon thinks, as I gather from his quotations, that our system of education, 


as laid down by the University, is too close an imitation of the worst features of the English 
system. He would I gather begiu with a careful teaching of the vernacular languages/ 
going on afterwards to foreign languages, would exclude the elaborate verse and high flowu 
prose of standard authors from the earlier stages of the curriculum, would introduce from 
the very beginning object lessons and what Professor Huxley calls “ earth knowledge," advancing 
to higher branches of physical science gradually through the whole course of training, and 
be would finally give attention to teaching arts and manufactures. All this I fully 
sympathise with. I know no system of education more melancholy than that under which 
native boys who know nothing of their own language are set to learn Pope, Johnson, and 
Goldsmith, and spend six or eight of the best years of their life in acquiring a bastard sort of 
English, while they remain absolutely ignorant of the common phenomena of nature and 
of the ear fT on which they live ; bat a reform in these matters is not to be expected all 
at mm ee. Nothing is more difficult than to persuade a maa that the system under which he 
wascducated is a bad system, and of all prejudices those which gather round one’s own 
school and its traditional training are the hardest to up-root. In some respects it really 
would have been a good thing for India, if the foundation of the Calcutta Unincrsity had 
been delayed for a whole generation, by that time, it might be hoped, truer views on education 
Would be common, and there would have been much less to unlearn and to alter ; as*‘it“ 
is, I can only hope future reformers will be found equal to the work cut out for them. 


13. The tables at sheets 22 and 23 give interesting facts! Excluding primary schools- 

and the College it appears that the work of education in 
Para^rtpni 188- , the Patna district is carried on by 148 school masters, of 

-who/t 94 are Muhammadans and 46 Hindus. Among the number 14 arc Bengalis. 

^14. Of the 444 pupils studying in the Government higher schools, 102 aro Bengalis. 
The t&ble showing religion and race of pupils in the schools iu this district (excluding 
’primary, schools) gives a total pf 1,429 pupils, of whom 1,041 are Hihdus and 355 are 
Muhammadans. ' 
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15. This shows that in the pursuit of knowledge in the classes above the lowest the 
Muhammadans of P&tnar are not behind their Hindu fellow-subjects. 

16. The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus throughout the district is about 

14*100. The proportion of Muhammadau pupils to Hindu pupils in these schools is about 
34*100. - 


SHAHABAD DISTRICT. 


17. 


The percentage at school bears very much the same proportion to the total 
P amgraph Ul. population as in Patna, viz., £ per cent, but they are differ- 

ently distributed. In Patna the scfool population among 
Hindus is 4 28 and among Muhammadans 3 per millc, while in Shakdbad it is 3*3 per mille 
among Hindus, and 5*2 among Muhammadans. 

18. In the statement showing the cost of schools for this district I am again puzzled 

p , 142 by the figures of middle Government schools, which shows 

aragrap . 270 jj 0 y 8 educated at a total cosfc of T V for each boy, while 

the aided and unaided schools of the same class expend 22 and 20 per head respec tivel y. 

19. Dr. Fallon’s report of the aided maktab in MahagCmtolu, A rrali^ acscrves 

attention as showing a Muhammadan school in which there 
Paragrap 1 147. arc Hindu pupils to 12 Muhammadaus, and in which the 

course is more liberal and extended than usual. « 

20. The Magistrate will be asked to report on Dr. Fallon’s suggestion for attaching 

„ . training classes for gurus to the model ‘school of each 

Paragraphs 160-61. ® 

6 r sub-division. 

21. Dr. Fallon’s description of the state of the path sal as as he now finds them to exist, 

though not favorable, is I think tolerably accurate. 1 have 
Paragraphs 163-67. very little doubt that the systematic method of our schools 

would be considered a hateful and galling interference, aud it is not possible, even if it wore 
desirable, to force on the whole people that feverish haste which contrasts so markedly with 
their disregard of time. I have no doubt that even in their present state the pathsalas do 
useful work, which will go on improving under careful inspection and a growing desire for 
education. I am not anxious to put them, even by improvement, out of the range of the 
people’s sympathies nor to try the experiment of changing the habits and character of the 
people by revolutionising the pathsalas. 

2*2. I have not had an opportunity of ventilating the suggestion for subsidising itine- 
rant gurus, hut I do not at present incline to approve it. It 
Paragraph 168. seems to me that Government money can be better spent oil 

stationary institutions, whose working can be more easily and accurately tested. 

23. " The primary schools of Shahabad show a fairly large percentage of Muhammadans. 

The proportion of these to Hindus on the whole population 
is 8*3 ; in primary schools it is 11*4. 
middle class vernacular school appears to have done specially well and 
to be deserving of credit. The other six schools of the 
% same class have been much less successful. 

25. Tlic condition of the Arrah higher sc^oqI appears to he specially satisfactory. Out 

of 197 pupils on the rolls 105 are Kayasths, 45 were Musal- 
Paragrapha 224-241. mans, of the remainder 16 were Rajputs, seven were Brah- 

mans, and only six were Bengalis. 

26. The increase both in attendance and fees during the last six years is really remark- 
able. 

27. The return showing the race of pupils in the higher, middle, and normal schools of 

Shahabad gives, in the higher schools, 45 Muhammadans, 
Paragraph 245. 150 Hindus, and in the middle schools 127 MuhamnadtfHL to 

487 Hindus, from which I deduce that in this district the Muhammadans are not more wftk- 
ward than their neighbours in their desire for instruction. This docs not alter the fact that 
from an educational point of view the whole district is deplorably backward. 


Paragraph 208. 

24. The Arrah 

Paragraph 213. 


GYA DISTRICT. 

28. The whole number of boys attending school in this district is given as 4,030, out 

of a population of 1,949,750 or very little more than 2 per 
Paragraph 248. miilc. The proportion is far. worse among the Muhammadans 

than among the Hindus. “The figures, if they are trustworthy, show less than 200 Jto *09 
per mille of the Muhammadan population at school. l 

9 «j. The. extraordinary difference between the cost of educating/Si boy at the Govfcrn- 
* rnefnt higher school (301) at Gya and the rate given iti the 

Pamgraph 249. • % Patna district only points to the obvious fact th^t there* 

has been some serious error in calculating the figures of the lattcf' district. 
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30. The Inspector’s observations on the primary and middle schools call for no 

Paragraph 277. particular remark from me. I would draw attention how - 

, ever to what he says in regard to the endeavour made at 

. the Gya training school to substitute Hindi synonyms for the technical terms in Arabic or 
Sanskrit which are used in teaching arithmetic, geometry, &c. The endeavour is useful and 
apparently successful, but it is very desirable that such endeavours should be systematised. 
What is the use of the head master of that one school establishing a simple Hindi vocabu- 
lary of technical terms if it is to be confined to that school. This is precisely the sort of 
work for which .the organisation of the Education Department fits it, and such work should 
not be left to the casuaf and occasional efforts of individual teachers. 

31. It is sad that\he experiment of an artisan class in the model school should have 

Paragraphs 284-86. been ^allowed after three months to die of inanition. The 

making of small stone cups even, though not an elevated 
object of ambition, had an clement of promise in it, which with due encouragement might 
have borne good fruit. t 

32. The remarks on the Gya school are on the whole satisfactory. The proportion of 

Paragraphs 286*98. L * Bengalis both among the masters and the boys is notice- 

« able. The want of a surveying teacher appears to have been 
the fault of the Committee. A master was appointed, but on getting abetter offer, he 
resigned without ever taking up the work, and it was only during my recent visit to Gya 
that the matter was again brought to my notice. Arrangements I hope will now be made to 
remedy the deficiency. 

SARAN DISTRICT. 

33. In this district with a population of 2,0G3,860, the total number of childreu at 

Paragraph 802 school is 5,4-25, giving only 2G per mille. There seems 

to be little difference in the proportion of Hindu aud 
Muhammadan boys respectively attending school. Among the Hindus the proportion is 
nearly 2*6, among Muhammadans it is 2*2 per mille. Tile total number of Muhammadan 
boys at school in the district is only 554. 

34. The figures showing cost of schools in the district are remarkable in regard to 

Paragraph 303 middle schools ; a sura of Its. 2,721 educates 272 pupils in 

1 * Government middle schools, while Rs. 2,311 in the unaided 

middle schools will educate only 99. I observe that each pupil in the normal school is entered 
as costing Government Rs. 104-0-4, while each pupil at the Government Zillah school costs 
Government'less than Rs. 13 and altogether costs less than Rs. 40. 

35. I notice that the proportion of Muhammadan to Hindu pupils is higher in the mid- 

p f ’ die vernacular schools than in the primary schools. In the 

aragrnpi . former it is 12 per cent., in the latter it is of the whole 8*7 

per cent. The great bulk of the pupils in these schools appear to be Kayasths, and from 
these schools they are drafted to Government schools and to college. » 

36. Dr. Fallon observes that Nagri-IIindi has been introduced iu all the schools, and 
he adds the ‘ Substitution of Nagri-Hindi in the Courts is a popular measure with the masses.” 

37. I need not follow Dr. Fallon in his criticism upon Mr.'Tutc's remarks; it takes 
up more room than the matter is worth. My remarks on the school are quoted in Dr. 
Fallon's report. I may add that I think it is doing a useful work, and that its retention is 
desirable ; it has already trained a good number of men for whose services at middle class 
vernacular schools the demand will, I trust, continue to increase. I should be very sorry to 
see these middle vernacular schools wholly smothered and lost sight of in the dust and ex- 
citement of primary education. Iu the meautime the fact that the stipend system has not 
worked altogether satisfactorily and that the direct result in furnishing trained school mas- 
ters nas scaMly been adequate to the sums expended on it cannot be dcuied. 

3* TW Government higher school has done better than it did last year, but the want 
Paragraph 362 °f which Mr. Tute speaks was apparent also to 

* ^ ‘ me, and indeed the Inspector's own criticism on tlii? method 

of teaching quite bears out Mr. Tute's remarks. The teaching of surveying has ’not been 
p , successful there owing to want of instruments aud to thp 

* * uufortunate selection of a teacher who did not know the 

vernacular. 

39. In the returns of race of pupils and teachers, it is odd to note in the middle schools 

20 Muhammadan teachers to nine Hindus, while the 
pupils in these schools were 93 Muhammadan to 403 Hindus. 

. TIRHUT DISTRICT. 

40. The statistics for this district are wanting. They have I understand been s^- 

sequeutly forwarded direct to the Director, of Public In- 
struction.* 1 


Paragraphs 360-361. 

I 


A'irhut. 


* Not received till the 24th November, — JL). 1\ 1. 
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Paragraph 395. 


Paragraphs 410*21. 


41. There is no necessity for me to trarel over the same ground in regard to primary 
education as I have gdhe over in my separate report. The report of Mr. Gordon brings 

Paragraphs 375-89. prominently into notice the pains taken t by Mr. O'Reilly 

iu introducing the scheme into his subdivision, and there are 
Para^ra h 368 some i ntercs ti n 6 remarks as to the preponderance of mak^ 

aragrapi # , tabs in Tirhut, and the causes of the want of 'success in 

the scheme in certain sub-divisions. In Madhobani Mr. Barlow found not only more appli- 
cants for grants among mialijis than among gurus, but they were also better instructed. 
He looked however for ability to read printed Nagri as a test of the gurus' fitness to receive 
Paragraph 393. a £ rant > aud finding that wantinjT appears to have con- 

demned them en masse . The testrwas simple enough no 
doubt, but as a matter of fact many gurus do not Iftiow printed Nagri though they could 
doubtless acquire it in a fortnight. 

42. Dr. Fallon suggests two considerations as likely to assist in accounting for the 

phenomenon. 1st. — That being t a rich and litigious district 
there is a demand for manshis and maulvis learned in the 

law, and these are manufactured at maktabs, not at patlisalas, aftd*2ildly, he suggests that 
the preponderating influence of Brahmans and the tradition of the Brahman school of Januk- 
pur has led to a contemptuous neglect for patlisalas. I am not satisfied that either of these 
causes altogether solve the problem, and I expect a more energetic interest in the scheme on 
the part of the sub-divisional officer would have discovered more existing pathsalas, fit to 
Teceive grants, and would likewise have started more new ones. * 

43. The Government middle vernacular schools in Tirhut appear to be particularly 

successful, they educate 278 Iliudus and 59 Muhammadans, 
and the average cost of each pupil to Government is Its. 6-12. 

Baja Bughunandan Singh of Sursand lias given Its. 2,000 for a school house for the school 
of this class at Setamarlii. • 

44. The account of the Scientific Society’s two schools in this district, one at Mozuffer- 

, .0 4 or* p ur and one at Faru, are very satisfactory. These schools 

Paragraph -4 - . no doubt fill a want specially felt by Muhammadans for an 

education up to the standard of the day, but yet, as Dr. Fallon describes it, " more 
Muhammadau in language and character than that given in other schools.” 

45. The liberality of Babu Kaglmnandun Prasad, 
Paragraphs 434*3»>. late Translator of the Judge's Court and now Sub-Deputy of 

Darbhangah deserves remark. • 

46. The Hindu Dhurma Samaj gives an education mainly in Sanskrit and Hindi 

and exclusively in branches of Hindi, learning to about 90 
aragrap s . boys, of whom 40 receive small stipends. It is supported 

by public subscriptions. 

47. The Inspector criticises with professional acerbity the remarks of Mr. Gordon 

* (the officiating Inspector) on the English aided schools of 

Paragraphs 437, *o. Tirhut, but the faet remains that on the whole they have 

been unsuccessful, and tin reason is that there has from the first been a want of vitality, 
insufficient support from subscribers, and insufficient interest from the public. The Educa- 
tional Department arc not to blame for this, and it is better that they should have subsidised 
experiments in English education which turned out unsuccessfully, than that they should 
wholly discourage all such experiments from the beginning. 

48. The account given of the Darbhangali English 

Paragraphs 46-i-G". school is satisfactory. 

49. I do not think it necessary to follow Dr. Fallon in his defence of the Department 
from the strictures made by Mr. Gordon on the want of encouragement given^ the Scien- 
tific Society's school-books, or on the spirit of cliqueism that is supposed to cowol pro- 
ceeding. 1 have often heard similar complaints, and as the same fact may be adduced by one 
party as g. proof of judicious and impartial selection, while to the other it may appear an 
instance t of gross favoritism, I prefer to leave the discussion alone, only observing that an 
annual report is not the proper place for recriminatory attacks. 

50. The remarks about the training school are satisfactory, and the condition of tho 

Paragraphs 407-sol. Government higher (zillah) school is creditable. 

Paragraphs 504- 88. 

61. One improvement however which lias been introduced must not be allowed to 
pass without protest. Muhammadan land holder, Sayyid Taki Khan, endowed the school 
with a small zemindari for the express purpose of keeping up a Persian teacher. Thd^ersian 
teacher flourished till the day came when the school was told* that- Hindi must besought, 
li^ordcr to effect this, the Persian teacher was abolished, and the private fendowraent became 
practically appropriated to a teacher of Hindi. The injustice of this was obvious, *and ou 
Sayyid Taki Khan bringing^ privately to my notice the ^Magistrate undertook to inquirf, 
and 1 hope by this time he has, with the assistance of tlue Committee, restored the endow** 
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ment to its proper use. Hindi teaching is very desirable, but it must not be purchased at 
the expense of justice and good faith. * 

CHAMPARAN DISTRICT. 

52. This is the most backward district in the division, and with only 1,088 Hindus 

. and Muhammadans or 0*7 per cent, of its population at 

Paragraph 523. school, it is scarcely worth while to inquire whether the 

Muham m ad ans or Hindus are the more backward. 

53. The figures, however, give a percentage of *048 Muhammadans and *48 Hindus 
receiving education in ti district. 

54. The remarks of the Inspector and the Secretary 

Paragraphs 638, &o. 0 f Co mi mttee show the zillah school to be well managed 

* 

and prosperous. , 

55. Sheets 94 to 98 of Dr. Fallon’s report are taken up with some remarks on the 
‘ general summary of my report on primary education and 
Paragraphr ?9l, &«• t . appear to belong properly to some other part of the report, I 

do not think they call tor special comment, nor do the statistics of the examinations for 
vernac ular scholarships with which the report closes. 
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COLLEGE REPORTS. 

PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1855.) 

I'ron^ihe Report of the Principal , Mr. J \ Sutcliffe , m.a. 

General Deeartm^t. — The number of students on the rolls on 81st March during 
the last four years is shown in the following statement : — 




» 1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 



Regular 

students. 

• 

Out. students. 

Regular 

students. 

Out students. 

Regular 

studen^ 

Regular 

students. 

Honor clasp 

|## iBt #>< 

• 18 


14 

, 



16 

16 

4th-year class 



76 . 


78 


84 

60 

3rd ii »i ... 

••• * 

62 


53 


53 

68 

2nd ii ii 



147 

1 

.140 

2 

ICO 

155 

1st i* ii ... 



93 


110 

2 

120 

86 


Total 

396 

1 

401 

4 

442 

385 


The number of admissions to the first-year class is lower than in any of tlio preceding 
three years, and I attribute this — (1) to the raising of the fee payable by junior scholars from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 a month; and (2) to the increase in the number of students who intend to 
join the Engineering Department of the Collego in Juno when the session opens. The 
increase in the admissions to the third-year class is due mainly to tlio abolition of the third- 
year classes in the Kishnagurh and Berhampur Colleges. The decreaso in the strength of the 
fourtli-yoar class seems to be duo to a smaller number than usual of the candidates who were 
plucked at the last B.A. examination, having joined the class in the earlier part of the 
session. After the summer vacation I expect that the fourth-year class will assume its 
average strength. 

Under the amended regulations for the First Examination in Arts, candidates are allowed 
to take np at the next examination Psychology or Chemistry as alternative subjects. As the 
First Arts class contains a considerable number of students who failed at the last examination, 
it might be expected that the number electing to take up Psychology would be much larger 
than the humber eleoting Chemistry. The actual numbers ;;re — • 

In Psychology ... ... ... ... 103 

„ Chemistry ... ... ... ... 52 

Total ... 155 

Considering that the choice of subjeot was practically confined to the 112 students who were 
promoted frgm the first-year class, tho preceding figures hold out fair expectations of suoceBs 
for the eoietice classes. 

Out of 86 students in the present first-year class, 51 have announced thoir intention 
of t akin g up Chemistry at the examination of 1874. Those students will not enter upon the 
study of the alternative subjects till the beginning of their second year, and I qflite expect, 
that they will then, almost unanimously, elect to take Chemistry. 

The election for the scionce course for the B.A. degree has been of a very pronounced 
char acter, as out of a total of 68 students in the third-year class, 48 have decided to take the 
oourse in science. Of the remaining 20, seven have elected to tako up Mathematics, 14 Fhilo- 
sophy, and 19 History. The limited class accommodation at my disposal makes it very 
difficult to carry on a system of optional classes satisfactorily ; but I am glad to say that 
there fs every likelihood of this difficulty being overcome at an c&rly period of the next 
sesshfL The rapid progress in tho erection of tno new building for the College, which has 
takew place during the time the work has been in hand, holds out a reasonable prospect of the 
building being ready for occupation in tlio early part of ngxt session. The measure of relief 
Vhiolx professors and students will aliko fool on the removal of tjio classes to the now building, 
can onlf be dply appreciated by Pilose wjio have had to undergo for such a length of time 
the discomfort and inconveuienoo of the present class-rooms. 


85 
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Out of 60 students < in the fourth-year olass, 21 are taking up Chemistry and Physios as 
their optional subjects at the next B.A. examination. 

A classification of the students aooording to the sooial position of parefats or guardians 
gives the following result : — - / 

Belonging to the upper ol asses of society ... ... ... 47 

Ditto middle ditto ... ... ... 338 

« 

# Total ... . 385 

The receipts from fees during the year wore Rs. 52,175, against Rs. 50,628 in the 
previous year. This is the largest sum ever collected from fees, /ad is not very much less 
than the amount contributed by Government for the maintenance of the General Depart- 
ment, viz. Its. 56,866. The entire expenditure on this department for the year was 
Rs. 1,09,041-2-7, against Rs. 1,11,428-11-0 for the previous year, tlye reduction in expenditure 
being due to the saving effected by the appointment of officiating professors onjallowances 
lower than would have been drawn by the substantive officers. The Annual cost of each 
student to Govern moot has decreased from Rs. 152 in 1871*72 to Rs. 136 in the present year. 
If credit be taken for the surplus fees of the Law Department, which amount to 
Rs 8,262-10-5, the net annual actual cost of the General Department to Government was 
Rs. 48,603-8-2 and the annual cost of each student a little.ovcr Rs. Ill, and if the surplus 
fees of the Hindu and Hare Schools, which amounted to Rs. 5,616-1 1-9, be taken into 
account, the net annual cost of the department to Government is reduced to Rs. 42,986. 

The annual examination of tho first-year students was held in November. Owing to the 
prevalence of fever in the.autumn of 1872 fifteen junior scholars were unable to attend the 
examination, and they were examined in January after the new session had opened. Tho 
result of both examinations was that there were no forfeitures of scholarships, whilst the 
averago result of the entire class was satisfactory. 

From the second-year class 160 students went up to the First Examination in Arts ; of these 
two were obliged to absent themselves from the examination, and 81 were passed, 1 5 being 
placed in the first division, 31 in the second, and 35 in the third. The percentage of passed 
candidates from this Collego was therefore 51, whilst tho percentage of passed candidates for 
the whole examination was only 39. Of tho plucked candidates, 63 failed in English, 43 in 
the second language, 31 in History, 33 in Mathematics, and 60 in Psychology and Logic. 
Tho large number of failures in Psychology confirms the opinion I have long entertained, 
that the stjidy of this subject should be deferred to a later period in a student’s career. Upon 
tho result of this examination ten senior scholarships of the first grade and 20 of the second 
grade were awarded to students of this College. Indood, the wholo of the scholarships of the 
first grade and ono-half of the entire number of the second grade wero gained by students of 
this College. 

The Duff University scholarships for proficiency in. Languages and Mathematics at the 
First Arts Examination were awarded to Sris Chandra Mukkurji and Nil Kanta Sarkar of 
this Collego. The Gwalior Medal was gained by Sris Chandra Mukhurji. # 

No formal examination of the third- year studonts was held, as the professors reported 
favourably of the progress of tho class. 

From tho fourth-year class, 95 students went up to the B. A. Examination, of whom 1 1 
passed in the first division, 27 in tho second, and 20 in the third. Three of the candidates 
were unable to appear at tho examination, and the examination of one candidate was dis- 
allowed by the Board of Examiners on tho evidence disclosed by his papers of his having 
used unfair means. Of tho candidates who were rejected, 23 failed in English, 15 in the 
second language, 1 in History, 10 in Mathematics, 22 in Mental and Moral • Philosophy, 
and 14 in the optional subjects. The percentage of passed candidates from this College 
was 61, and the percentage for tho entire examination was 52. 

Upon the result of this examination the following students were elected foundation 
scholars, and they are reading for “ Honors” in tho subjects mentioned opposite their names : — 

1 Gopal Chandra R4y Mathematics. 

2 Sidheswar Sarkar English. 

3 Baburam Chaturji ... ... ... ... ... Mathematics. 

4 Bipin Behari Mukhuiji ... English. 

5 Kedar Nath Ba&iurji English 

6 Asutosh Biswas Hijtsry. 

1 7 Ram Taran Banurji English. 

« • 

Tho Laha scholarships iq physical science and Sanskrit were awarded to Bhagavatt 
haran Ruclra and Prannath Pandit, and the latter has joined the Honfr class In the 
inskrit College. ( 
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The Eshan afyi Yizianagrara University scholarships were a\s^rdod to Sarat Chandra 
Mukhuiji of this College, and the examination for a studentship on the foundation of Prem- 
ohand Rayohand* resulted in the eleotion of Girija Bhusan Mukhurji, m.a., of this College, 
who took up English, History, and Philosophy. 

All the University scholarships of the year whioh were open to free competition, have 
again been gained by students of this College. 

There were 13 '‘candidates for honors in Arts,*iand 10 were successful. The following 
table shows the class . attained and the subject taken up : — 


NAis. 

Class attained. 

Subject. 

1 Oopendra Krishna Deo ... 

Class III 

English. 

2 Bipinvihari Dar /\ ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 Tarapada Qhosal * 

Ditto 

Dittp 

4 Haridas .Mukhopadhyay 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 Oiris Chandra Kar « 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 Biharilal Bandyopadhyay 

Class I ... ... 1 

Mathematics. 

7 Rajaninath Ray 

Class III 

Ditto 

8 8a si bhusan Datta 

Class I 

Philosophy. 

9 Bato Krishna Sen • 

Class 11 

Physical Science. 

10 Amvika Cbaran Sen ... 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Pour graduates went up to the M.A. examination and two were passed— one in 
English and the othor in physical science. 

Law Department. — The number of students on the rolls of this department on 3lst 
Mprch during the last four years is shown in the following table : — 


Regular Students. 



1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Srd-year Class 

63 

91 

98 

20 

2nd „ „* 

102 

117 


46 

1st „ ,, 

116 


81 

63 

2nd Plcad&ship Class 

28 

i 

36 ; 

61 

30 

1st Do. do. • 

38 

61 

I 37 

31 

# 


) 



Total 

310 

310 j 

» 

270 

189 


This shows again a decrease in the number of law students, though I am disposed to 
think that the department has now reached its lowest point. Owing to the changes in the 
University regulations, which* took place in 1871, there have only been two regular B. L. 
classes in attendance for the last two years. The 20 students now composing the 3rd-year 
class are graduates in Arts, whose convenience it suited to attend their final course of lectures 
during the present session, instead of last. Prom the opening of next session thero will be 
three regular B. L. classes in attendance as formerly. 

A classification of the students according to the social position of parents and guardians 
gives the following result : — » 

Belonging to the upper classes ... ... ... ... 80 

Ditto middle ditto ... ... ... ... 10t> 

• ■* - 

189 


Of these only six are Muhammadans and three Christians, the rest being Hindus. 

The fees collected during the year amounted to Us. 25,076, and the expenditure to 
Bs. 16^8X3-5-7, showing surplus of reoeipts over disbursements of B,% 8,262-1 0-5. 

i3Jhe College sent up 99 candidates for the degree of B. L., of whom 49 passed in the 
second division, an<T25 obtained marks qualifying for the Licence in Law. 

Tf was understood that the examination of January 1873 was to be the last fo:\ the 
■Licence in Law, and from all the colleges a larger number of candidates thap usual went up. 
This College sent up 58 candidates, of whom 23 were successful 1 . It has since been notified by 
the University that the last examination for a licence will be held next January. 
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Civil Engineering Department. — The following table gives the number of students 
on the rolls on 31st March during the last four years : — 




1870. 

1871 * 

1872. 

187J. ' 



Regular 

students. 

Out 

students; 

Regular 

students. 

Out 

students. 

Regular 

students. 

Out 

students. 

Regular 
students, j 

Out 

. students. 

3rd- year Class 


10 

1 

18 

1 

5 

15 

J 

< 

20 


2nd 



22 

5 

26 

1 

31 


80 

1 

1st „ ... 



46 


56 

2 

66 1 
s 

3 

73 

2 


Total ... j 

79 

6 

05 

» 

1 * 112 „ 

4 

132 

3 


* 





1 





This shows a steady increase in the strongth of all the olaqpes, ‘ and I expeot that the' 
admissions to the first-year class, on the opening of the new session in June, will be larger than 
in any former year. The classes are now located in the old Hare School building, which 
affords excellent accommodation for the present number of students. The first-year class- 
rooms are, however, likely to be quite full during next session, and possibly the class may 
be larger than can bo conveniently accommodated. Before another session opens, I hope the 
new building will be ready to receive the classes, and there will then be no difficulties as 
regards accommodation. The speoial class for candidates who were desirous of qualifying to 
pass the tests in Engineering and Surveying, laid down by Government for th^ Subordinate 
Executive Service, was opened in June. Only five candidates applied for admission in the 
month of June. In August eight other admissions took placo, and in September thoro were 
two more; but up to the end of October the class nover contained more than 15 students. 
In November, when the field work bogan, there were 30 admissions, and in December 
and January there were five more. The standard which these young men had to reach was 
one which required a regular attendance upon instruction in the class for a period of six or 
seven months, and it can hardly bo matter for surprise if tho result of their examination 
shows that they wero quite unfit to pass. This class can never bocome efficient till attendance 
from the opening of the session is rigidly enforced. Such a rule might doubtless operate 
hardly on some already in the service of Government, who find a difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary period of leave ; but if candidates aro really to como up to the standard of the 
examination prescribed for them, I do not think that tho rule can bo relaxed. • 

The fees collected during the year amounted to Us. 9,620-7-6, and the expenditure 
to 11s. 39,310-0-9, the corresponding figures for tho previous year being Its. 6,565-8 and 
Its. 30,416. The advance in the pay of tho professors, according to the rule of their grades, 
accounts for a portion of tin's increase in tho expendturo ; but the actual expenditure of 
1871-72 was considerably below tho estimated expenditure, owing to the saving effected by 
the arrangements mado when Mr. Scott proceeded to Europe on loave. 

The following is a classification of the students of this department according to the 
social position of parents and grardians 

Belonging to the upper classes. •• ... ... ... ... 2 

Ditto middle ditto ... ... ... ... ... 132 

Ditto lower ditto ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Total ... T35 

The annual examination of the first-and second-year classes was held in May, and 
the results are given below. In the first-year there were 67 students, and of these 4 left 
the College before the examination, 8 wero absent, 2 were turned out for copying, and 
3 withdrew before tho examination was finished. Of the others, 36 were promoted to 
the second-year class, two received certificates as Wub-Ovescers, and 12 failed. • 

In the second -year class there wero 31 students, of whom three left the College before 
the examination, 7 were absent owing to sickness, and 2 were turned out for oopying. 
Of the others, 18 wero found fit for promotion to ^ho third-year class, and 1 failed. Two 
of the absentees were subsequently promoted on tho recommendation of the professors, and 
2 others obtained appointments as survey teachers, and 1 of those who failed to pas&^for a 
licence received a certificate for the grade of Sub-Engineer. * * 

'The College thus turned out during the year eight Assistant Engineers, one Sub-Engineer, 
and two Sub-Overseers. • 

Scholarships of Its. 50 e&ch were awarded to fivo of the licentiates, tenable for two years, 
during which time they will be attached to works in progress at the Presidency for the 
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purpose of acquiring some practical knowledge of their profession! and two others wero 
appointed to survey teacherships in schools. 

Three of th8 scholarships for licentiates of 1871 were not awarded, as only two out of 
candidates passed the examination in that year. Under these circumstances the Lieute- 
nant-Governor directed that the amount of these three scholarships (Rsl 150 a month) should 
be appropriated for the temporary establishment of 15 scholarships of Its. 10 each, and that 
five of those scholarships should be awarded to the five best students (not already holding 
scholarships) of each class, and be madetenablo from 1st Octobor to 81st May. Accordingly 
an examination of all jthe non-scholars was held in the beginning of February, and upon 
the result, of this examination the 15 scholarships were awarded. The Lieutenant-Governor 
further directed that in ljuture years when any licentiate scholarships remain unawardod, the 
saving should be appropriated in establishing scholarships of Rs. 20 or 25 a month for 
students who, having passc&^he First Arts Examination, wish to join this department, and 
of Rs. 15 or 12' a month for students who stood high in the Entrance Examination. 

The following is Mr. Dowmng’s report of tho field work of the first-year class : — 

“ The ‘Urst-yea* class commenced field work on Monday, the 4th November 1872. The 
class consisted of 85 "stuijonts, and a special class, instituted by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the benefit of candidates for tlio Subordinate Civil Sorvice Examination, was 
amalgamated with it. Th^ro were 89 students in this special class, thus making a total of 
124 under my charge. Taking this largo number into consideration, it was deemed advis- 
able to divide the class into two sections ; the 1st division consisted often parties of the College 
students, and the 2nd division included the remaining seven parties of tho Collego students 
and the special class, in which wore five parties. 

“ Each division worked throe days a week in the field ; in preceding years I have always 
had four days a week for each party. Consequently, although the students have surveyed as 
large an area as usual, they 'were unable to enter into the samo amount of detail as heretofore. 
As soon as tho parties had overcome the preliminary difficulties, such as chaining and ranging 
a straight lino and reading tho prismatic compass, tho following surveys were executed : — 

I. — A survey of the external boundary of Fort William. 

II. — A survey of the entiro Calcutta Maidan. 

III. — A survey of Hastings, “ Coolie Bazar.” 

IV. — A survoy of the Eden Gardens. 

“ The^e surveys occupied the class until tho 21th of December 1872, the 1st division 
having boon actually engaged in the field for 28 days and tho 2nd division for 20 days. 

u On the 4th January 1878 1 commenced instruction in levelling; when the students 
wore tolerably expert in adjusting the lovel and reading the staff, they made several sections, 
including one round Fort William, taking sights upon the survey pegs, and a section from 
Esplanade Row to Tolly’s Nullah, a distanco of about two miles. 

“ Finally, to ascertain what relianeo could be placed upon the students’ practical know- 
ledge of the art, I determined the difference of level between two fixed points about one mile 
apart, and then direoted each party to lovel between those two points. The rosult was, in 
my opinion, very satisfactory, the greatest error was 0*3(5 feet, the* average discrepancy being 
009 feet; whilst many of tho more painstaking students obtained far superior results.” 

Tho following is Mr. Scott’s report of tho survey work of the sccond-and third-year 
classes : — 

“ The survey work of the socond-and third-year classes commenced at Barraekpore on 
the 4th November 1872, and continued till tho 22nd January 1878. Tho area surveyed by 
each class is not so large as usual, partly because tho time spent in comp (which generally 
lasts till tho first week in February) was shorter than usual, but principally on account of 
the great prevalence of sickness (diarrhoea, cholera, and malarious fever) all through the 
season. I am sorry to say one student, one of the most .promising of tho second-year class, 
died of malarious fever on the 29th November 1872. 

" The third-year students mad o a complete survey of tho cantonments of ftJlrraekporo 
to a scale of 200 feet to an inch, or 2 inclicv to ono mile; and they afterwards extended 
their work along the banks of the H uglily to Munirampur, tho head works of tho Calcutta 
watfer-supply system. Several sections were made in different directions through canton- 
ments, showing the system of drainage adopted ; but as this is now in a transition state, and 
our time was curtailed at the end of the season, no very complete result has been attained. 
Next year when r tho new system of drainage is complete, it will bo moro intelligible to the 
student, and make a better appearance on their drawings. * 

4/ * The sooond-yaar class, commencing on tho parade ground, worked out in on easterly 
dir^on to a distanoe of about three miles beyond tho Eastern Bengal Railway, making^ tho 
total area surveyed by the two classes about seven square miles. Several smaller surveys were 
tlso done by th,is class, inoluding two measurements of tho Rivpr Hooghly ‘with sections of 
the bank 1 on either side, for the Director-General of Telegraphs, and plans of all tile gardens 
belonging to the Cantonment Fund, for tho Cantonment Magistrate. Theso’bits of extra work 
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were as usual very much liked by the students, as knowing they are to be of some practical 
use they take more interest in them, and they were this year very satisfactorily executed. 

“ During the survey season I took the third-year olass to visit the Caloutta water-supply 
works at Manirampur, and afterwards 1 took them to the drainage works, including tjw 
works in the town, tty) workshops, the pumping station, and the out-fall works, and sewage 
irrigation farm at the Salt Water Lakes, and also the Eastern Bengal Railway workshops at 
Kanohrapara. I am oonvinced that great benefit is derived by the Btudents from visits to 
these works, and I would be extremely glad if a few more days could be (fcvoted to this 
purpose. As I have remarked in former reports, the students enjoy jhese professional visits , 
immensely, notwiths^mding that they entail travelling expenses, ani sometimes (as in the 
ease of portions of the Caloutta drainage system) are not very pleasant spots to visit, apd the 
kindness with which thoy have always been received by the Engines in charge of these works 
must exoite in their minds a favourable impression of the profession they axe about to adopt.” 

Hindu School. — T he following is the report of the Hea, l-Maflter : — 

“ On the 3 1 st of March the number of boys on the rolls was 400, against 419 on the 
same date of the previous year. The monthly average number ' of, bbys on the rolls was 
394, and the average attendance 326-38. The faot of there having been few admissions into 
some of the lower classes accounts for the frilling off in the number of boys. Of the 400 boys 
on the rolls on the 31st of March, 126 belonged to the upper classes of society and the rest 
to the middle olasses. There wero 95 Brahmins, 5 Khetris, 12 Yaidyas, 161 Kayasthas, 51 
Navasaks, 2 Kaibarthas, 67 Sonarbanias, and 7 belonging to other oastes above the lowest. 

“ The fees and fines collected during the year amounted to Rs. 21,357-4, and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 19,708-1 1-0, loaving a surplus of Rs. 1,648-9. 

“ Out of a class consisting of 63 boys 50 went up to the Entranoe Examination. One of 
these selected candidates fell sick on the first day of the examination. Of the remaining 49 
boys 34 were passed ; 9 boys being placed in the first division, 1 6 in the second, and 9 in -the 
third. Of the 15 unsuccessful candidates, 9 failed in English, 8 in History and Geography, 
and 2 in Mathematics. This school passed the largest number of candidates in the Entrance 
Examination. The first two first-grade scholarships wore awarded to two boys of this school, 
and a free student obtained a third-grade scholarship. 

“ The examination of the lower classes was, as usual, conducted by tho Professors of the 
Presidency College, assisted by the head-masters of the Hindu and Hare Schools. With 
one or two exceptions tho result was satisfactory.” 

Hare School. — T he following is the report of the Head-Master : — ‘ 

“ The number of students on the rolls of tho school on 31st March 1873 was 588, against 
523 on tho same date of the previous year ; and tho average daily attendance during the year 
was 450-44 against 402 of the last year. This increase in the number of pupils shows that 
the school occupies a high position in the estimation of tho publio. 

Of the total number of boys there were — 

Minor scholars 5 

Vernaoular stipond-holders 15 

Free 11 

Pay students 557 

Total ... 588 

“ The boys were thus classified according to the social position of their parents or 
guardians : — 

Upper classes r 42 

Middle olasses 546 

Total ... 588 **' 

Of these, 576 were Hindus, 6 Muhammadans, 3 Christians, and 3 others. 

The Hindu boys belong to the following castes : — 

Brahmans . ' 133 

Khetris 3 

Vaidyaa ... L 29 

Kayasthas ... * 209 

Navasaks * 65 * 

Kaibarthas 16 • ' 

8oparbaniaa 103 V’ 

Other castes above the lewest 18 • 


* Total 


... 576 
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The amount of fees oolleoted during the year was Rs. 23,888, and the total expendi- 
ture was Rs. 19,919-18-3, leaving a surplus of Rs. 3,968-2-9. 

“ Forty-two toys form the 1st class were sent up to the Entrance examination, of whom 
were /suooessful,— 8 being placed in the 1st division, 14 in the 2nd, and 5 in the 3rd. Of 
the * 15 unsuccesful students 8 failed in English, 1 in Sanskrit, 3 in History and Geography, 
and 7 in Mathematics. Seven boys of the first division obtained junior scholarships, viz. 
two of the 2nd grade, four of the 3rd grade, and one Laha scholarship. As none of the boys 
gained a first-grade scholarship, the result might appear not so satisfactory. But as a matter 
of fact the school carried off a larger number of scholarships than any other sohool, although 
none happened to be of 'the highest grade. 

“ The examination c3Uhe cfher classes were conducted by some of the Professors of the 
Presidency College, and sjw head-masters of the Hindu School and Hare School, and the 
result was generally satisfao^y ; the 5th class and a section of the 4th having only failed 
in History and Geography.” 


SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

> (Founded 1824.) 

From the Report of the Officiating Principal \ Pandit Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna . 

Number of Pupils. — The College consists of a College and a School Department. 
On the 31st March 1873 there were, in the former department, 26 pupils, and in the latter 
203, making an aggregate of 229. The corresponding numbors on the 31st March 1872 had 
been 28, 208 and 231 respectively. During the year undor report the average number of 
pupils in the College Department was 23, with an average daily attendance of 21, and the 
corresponding numbers in the School Department were 193 and 147 respectively. 

Race and Creed, &c., of the Pupils.— By race and creecftho pupils were all Hindus. 
During the last, as in previous years, the Brahmans predominated over the other castes. It 
was in March 1863 that all caste restrictions about admission into the College wore done 
away with. The percentage of Brahman as compared with non-lJraliman pupils in the 
College on the 31st of March every year since that date is given in the annexed tabular 
statement: — 


' • < 

'Brahman 







64 

March 1865 < 


Non-Brahman 

... 

. 

... 





36 


'Brahman 





... ... 


57 

March 1864 ... ..." 








< 

^Noii-Bruhmftu 


. 





4ft 


Brahman 



. 



59 

. March 1865 < 


^Non-Brahman 



... 




41 


Brahman 



. 



65 

March 1866 < 


.Non-Brahman 







35 


'Brahman 





... IM 

61 

March 1867 < 


„ Non-Brahman 


... 

... 



. ... 

39 


r Brahman 






63 

March 1868 < 


^Non-Brahman 

... 






38 


f Brahman 







64 

March I860 ... 

i 






36 


IN on- Brahman 

... 



... 

.. 




("Brahman 








60 

Maroh 1870 < 


L Non -Brahman 

... 



• ... 





40 

March 1871 

'Brahman 

... 

... 





3 

63 

.Non-Brahman 

... 

.. 

... 



I 

37 

('Brahman 

... 

, tt 

... 

... 

... 

06 

March 1878 „ ^ 

C Non- Brahman 

... 

.. 






94 


f Brahman 



... 

... 


... 

67 

Maroh 1878 ... ...4 


iNon-Bramnan 

... 

.. 

... 

... 



as 


The results of the above table may Joe taken as a rough approximation to the comparative 
demand for Sanskrit learning that exists among the Brahman and* non-Brahman caste* in 
Bengal. It is true* the Sanskrit College is not now what it used to be formerly, the only 
pub&3 institution in the country which imparts a knowledge of Sanskrit to its pupils, so^hat 
a generalization from facts relating to this College alonc*may be thought to represent most 
inadequately the general state of feeling throughout Bengal t in regard 1 6 Sanskrit. But 
then the* majority of the pupils* (many of whom are Brahmans again) who learn Sanskrit in 
other institutions, learn it simply because the University requires it, and just {is much only 
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as suffices for the examinations, while all who enter the Sanskrit College must be presumed 
to enter it because their parents or other guardians wish them ultimately to beoome learned 
in the honored classical literature of their oountry. The statistics of this College alone, 
therefore, would seem to justify a general inference about the entire oountry. It appears, 
then, that the demand for Sanskrit learning is even at the present day greater among^e 
Brahmans than among all the other castes of Hindus taken together. This is no more than 
what would be expeoted from the past history of the Hindu raoe. The new elements intro- 
duced into tho civilisation of the country by the Muhammadan, and subsequently the British 
conquest, have profoundly modified, and in future will modify yet more, the' condition and 
mode of life of the Brahman as well as the other sections of the Hindu community. The 
Brahman has been gradually adapting himself to the new c<mditioj^s of life ; he has been fast 
taking to all sorts of secular pursuits, and turning his high' inhibited intellectual aptitudes 
into fresh channels. While* food was oheap, and eduoatms^was not only gratuitous but 
carried with it free board and lodging, and while a knowledge of Sanskrit commanded so 
vast a social consideration that the proudest of the lanl fell at the feet, of the learned 
Brahman and viod with one another as to who should do most to supply his dimple wants 
by liberal grants of land or other benefactions, men were oontent to be poor, and to spend 
years of painful toil in the acquisition or teaching of hard Sanskrit lore. IJut old ways of 
life havo been changing (it is desirable they should change), ar\,d the old institutions of the 
country have been giving way to those of a new kind. Unloss new oareers, more in 
harmony with the spirit of tho times, bo opened out, therefore, to eminent Sanskrit scholars, 
the race of such scholars will inevitably become extinct at no distant date. Under such 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the Sanskrit Oollege rolls should not exhibit 
year by year any increase in the number of its pupils. 

Social Position of Boys. — A tabular statement showing the social status of the pupils 
has already boeu forwarded. A summary of it is subjoined. 


• Summary. 





Pupils belong- 
ing to tho 
upper Cl 05 80S. 

1 Pupils belong- 
ing to tho 

1 mMdlo classes. 

1 

Pupils belong- 
ing to tho 
lower clases. 

Total. 

• 

• 

College Departments 





i 

Hindus 

School Department. 

... ... 

S 

25 


26 

Hindus 

... ' 

... 

9 

190 

4 

205 



Total 

12 

215 

4 

229 


Teaching Staff. — In addition to the Principal, tho tutorial staff in the College Depart- 
ment consisted of three Sanskrit Professors and one English Lecturer. Thore was also an 
Assistant Professor of Sanskrit, who had duties, however, in the School Department likewise. 
In the School Department there were eight pandits, six English teachers, and a surveying 
master. • This last officer was appointed in January last on the opening of a surveying class. 

Race and Creed, &c., of the Teaching Staff. — The teaching staff consisted wholly of 
Hindus — 17 being Brahmans, 3 Kayasthas, and 1 a Suvarnabanik. 

Reduction of Expenditure and Changes in the College Staff. — By the orders of 
Government, under date tho 4th Mar;;h, and dated 17th May 1872, one of the two leoturepshjps 
in the College Department was abolished, and the number of Sanskrit professorships was 
reduced from four to three. There was a further saving made of Rs. 100 a month under the head 
of scholarships and other miscellaneous charges. Tho savings effected amounted altogether 
to Rs. 400 a month. Out of this sum, however, a personal allowance of Rs. 50 a month 
was allowed to ono of tho Sanskrit Professors, Pandit Mahesa Chandra Nydyaratna. "The 
Te-duction in the number of Sanskrit professors was accompanied by a re-distribution of the 
professor’s duties, Pandit Mahesa Chandra Nydyaratna being entrusted during the year with 
the teaching of Smriti (Hindu law) and Alankara (Rhetoric), and Pandit Tara Nath Tarka- 
vachaspati with that of' Duran na (Hindu philosophy) and Vyakarana (Grammar), while Pandit 
Dwaraka Nath Vidyabhushan continued, as before, professor of Sahitya (literature). • 

Besides these changes there wore several others of a temporary character. The Principal, 
Babu Prasanna Kumara Sarvadliikari, was appointed in December last to officiate as Inspector 
of Schools in thh Rajshahi C ( irclo, and Pandit Mahesa Chandra Nydyaratna was at the sanfb 
time appointed to officiate as Principal in addition to doing* his usual duties as a professor. 
As the Principal’s departure left only the single English lecturer to carry en the work of 
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teaohing the English subjects in the 1st and 2nd-year olasses, Babu^eni Madhav D4, ma., 
who, sinoe the abolition of his place as a lecturer in the Oollege Department, had been 3rd 
master in the Sofiool Department, was deputed to do duty in the Oollege Department pro tempore , 
tbe 4th and 5th masters at the same time taking a step higher eaoh, and a new man, Babu 
Jack Nath Mukhuiji, being appointed to aot as 5th master. 

Fees. — I n the College Department the students pay schooling fees at the rate of Bs. 5 
a month. The 8rd and 4th year pupils, however, hsfve, agreeably to your orders, to pay no 
fees to this Oojlege ; and at the Presidency College, where they learn their English subjects, 
they pay fees at the rate of Bs. 6 a month, i. e., half the usual rate that obtains there. The 
aggregate collections in (bis department during the year amounted to Bs. 1,021. In the 
School Department the bidders of vernacular scholarships, whose number was at the end of 
the year eleven, pay no feek the sons of bond fide pandits, to the number of 100, pay at 
the rate of one rupee per merarnn ; the pupils of the beginners! class pay at the rate of Bs. 2, 
and all the other pupils pyy aj the rate of Bs. 3. The total amount of fees realized 
amounted to Bs. 3,994. 

Government Assignment. — The Government grant for the institution iB Bs. 26,118, 
of whioh the amount actually expended during the year was Bs. 21,127-13*3. 

Expenditure. — The total outlay on the College Department was Bs. 13,639-9-0, and on 
the School Department Bs. 4 2,503-4-3, making a grand total of Bs. 26,142-13-3. 

Endowment. — The only endowment attaohed to the institution iB a private endowment 
by Mr. E. B. Cowell, late Principal of the College, of the monthly value of Bs. 5, to be 
awarded in the form of a scholarship for profioienoy in Sanskrit. 

Time for Study. — The hours of study are given in the table annexed below : — 


Clasb. 


College Department. 

M. A. CUum 

ith-year Class 

3rd „ 

2nd „ 

1st „ 


J 


School Department . 


lit Class ... 

2nd i, 

3rd „ ... 

4th „ 

6th h ... 

6th „ 

7th 

8th •« 

6th ... 
10th „ 




Time for Sanskrit 
in a week. 

Time for English 
in a week. 

Time for Bengali 
in a week. 

* 

Total time for study 
in a week. 

IS hours 



IS hours. 

B „ 



5 „ 

11 „ 



11 „ 

6 „ 

21* hours 


26* „ 

13 

lot .. ■■■* 


281 

4 „ 

31 „ 

1 


28 „ +6 hours 

for survey. 

11 

j 

17* 


28| hours + B hours 
for survey. 

is* „ 

IB $$ 

• 

28* hours. 

U .. 

14* „ 


28* „ 

131 

IB „ # ... 


«8| „ 

14 .. 

14* „ 


28* .. 

1 st 

0 .. 

6 hours 

28* „ 

141 .. 

7* .. ... j 

6* 

28 * .3 

131 „ ... 

7* .. 

7* „ 

28* „ 

10 .. 

6 „ 

13* „ 

28* .. 


"in the lowest seotion of the last class Sanskrit is not taught. 

University Examinations. — Entrance Examinations . — At the last E n tran co*E x ami na- 
tion ther e were 14 candidates, of whom 7 passed — 1 in the 1st, 5 in the 2nd, and 1 *in the 3rd 
division. 

• First Arts Examination.— The College sent up 8 candidates to the First Arts Examina- 
tion. Of these 1 passed in the 2nd' and 1 in the 3rd division. 

The candidate who passed in the 2nd division obtained a second-grade senior scholar- 
ship. Sinoe the transfer of the English studies of the 3rd-ond 4th-year students to the 
Presidency College, the First Arts standard has been the highest standard of instruction in 
English in the College. , , , 

*s,B.A. Examination. — Four 4th-yeax students, who, under the recent arrangements, 
attended English leotures at the Presidency College, appeared from that College at the last 
43.A. examination. Two out of the four passed one in tho lqj; and the other in the 2nd 
division. 9 

Honor and M. A. Examinations,— There were no oandidatoa last year at these examinations. 
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College Examination Scholarships and Prizes.— The College examinations were 
conducted and scholarships and prizes awarded as usual. The following students obtained 
scholarships, and the values of these scholarships are set down against the students names 5— — 


Graduate . 

1 IT mesa Chandra Batanydl 
X Satya Charan lUy ... K> 

Senior, 

1 Nnkulesdur Bhatt&ch&ryya 
1 Upcndra Ndth Mukhopddhyiy 

Jn&nendra Nath Uds ... 

Siva Narayan Mukhop&dbydy 
Mahendra Nath Dutta* 

Hiruprasdd Bhattach&ryya ... 

Guru Das Chattop£dhy4y 
Mddhnn Chandra Mitra 

7 Sarach Chundra Gupta 

Junior. 

Kali Dhan Bhuttdcharyya 
Sastbliushan Koar 

Sripati Chuttop&dhyay ... ... 

Kndar Nath Bilim 
Mahendra Nath Bhuttacharyya 
Aghornath Biuidyopadbyay 
Atul Chandra Batany&l 

8 Purna Chandra Chakravaiti 



19 




235 


Books to tho value of Its. 150 were awarded to the successful pupils of the junior classes. 
Library. — Several valuable additions, Sanskrit and English, were made to tho library in 
the course of the year. 


COLLEGE OF MUHAMMAD MOHSIN, HUGHLY. 


(Founded 1836.) 

From the Report of the Principal , Mr. R. Thicaytes , M.A. 

General. — The following is a summary of the receipts and expenditure in all the 
departments during tho past year : — 

Receipt*. 


G sires al 


Colls os 


( Interest of endowment in Government securities... 
iOne-niuth sharo proceeds of the Suyyidpur estate 

f Tuition fees, Ac. 

\ Rani Kaliani’s scholarship 
"j Zemindari scholarship 
(. Laha scholarship 


Law 

Madrasah 

t 

COLLXOI ATE 

Schools 


Civil Service 
Department. 


Rs. A. P. 
45,816 0 O 
4,474 12 0 


6,127 

300 

192 

300 


Tuition fees, Ac. 1 
Tuition fees, &c. 

( Taition fees, Ac. 

, j Government allowance for salary of second teacher 
(. of drawing and surveying 

Tuition fees, Ac. 

Government allowance for furniture ... 

Ditto ditto for gymnastic apparatus ... 
Ditto ditto for apparatus fqg, lectures 
■{ s, on drawing and surveying 

I Ditto ditto for chemicals ... 

Riding fees realized from students 
) Government allowance for purchase of ponies 
l Ditto gitto for salaries of teachers, Ac. 


11,962 8 0 
599 15 11 


4,336 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

300 

1,014 

550 

4,317 


8 10 


Rs. A. P. 


50,290 12 0 


6,919 

3,391 

83 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<f 

0 


12,562 7 II 


14,017 12 10 


87,264 12 
{ 


9 
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Ctt&Ma 


Law 1 
Madrasah 


Expenditure, 

f Salary of Principal 
j Salaries of Professors 
I Salary of Arabio Professor 
I Salary of Sanskrit Professor 

**' !■ RhflM rtnnfitirtftn nlno 


Rs. Ai P. 


Us. A. P. 


v Share of contingencies ... 
Share of office establishment 
Scholarships— (Rani Katiani, 
L Laha) 


... Salary of Law Lecturer ... 

f Salaries of Moulvies 
"* l Archie scholarships 


Zemydar 


'Salaries of teachers 
I)itto\f Persian teachers 

Collect iatb ^ itto °nR[ ulditB 
Soho ol ^ Salary of 2i« teacher of drawing and surveying 

J ‘ * * Anglo*- Persi jn scholarships 

, Share of contingencies 
kHfiare of office establishment 

f Salaries of teachers 
Ditto of servants 

Cm* S*BTio«, P "r ^“ eo ; fur » iture 1 . .. - 

Department Ditto of pomes and their feeding .. 

v Ditto of gymnastic apparatus 

Ditto of surveying ditto 
L Ditto of chemicals 


16,000 

0 

0 

20,641 14 11 

2,400 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

0 

848 

2 

6 

1,346 

6 10 

641 

0 

9 

3.688 11 

4 

1,332 

12 

5 

17,747 

3 

8 

1,624 

0 

0 

* 2,053 

0 

0 

559 

15 

11 

1,636 

11 

4 

818 

2 

6 

1,846 

6 10 

4,098 14 

8 

218 

10 

2 

984 

13 

9 

1,011 

9 

6 

613 

2 

3 

614 13 

6 

175 

O 

0 


42.677 9 
2,400 0 


25,854 8 


7,714 15 10 
83,068 8 10 


• College, General Department. 

Changes in the Establishment. — Mr. E. Lethbridge, Professor of English literature, 
was transferred to the Presidency College in August, and Mr. F. J. liowo, b.a., was 
transferred from Dacca to the post vacated by Mr. Lethbridge. 

On the 1st of March Mr. R Parry, Professor of Philosophy, obtained sick leave of 
absence for twelve months, and on the loth of the same month Mr. J. Willson, b.a., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was appointed Professor of Chemistry and Hotany. 

The fallowing table gives the number of students on the rolls on tho 31st of March 
during tho last three years : — 

1871. 1872. 187.'!. 

IlondtClass ... ... ... 1 1 1 

4th -year Class ... ... ... 20 19 17 

Srd-year ,, ... . ... ... 15 15 10 

2nd-year „ ... ... ... 52 72 34 

1 sty ear ,, ... ... ... 64 35 58 


1871. 

1872. 

187.!. 

1 

1 

1 

20 

19 

17 

15 

15 

10 

52 

72 

34 

64 

35 

58 

152 

142 

120 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1 

1 

3 

21 

25 

21 

130 

116 

96 


or arranging them according to their religion : — 

1871. 1872. 1878. 

Christiana ... ... ... ... 1 1 3 

Muhammadans ... ... ... ... 21 25 21 

Hindus ... ... ... . ... ... 130 116 96 

From which it will be Been that there has been a decrease of 20 Hindus since 31st 
March 1872, and 34 since 31st March 1871. Tho Muhammadans are the same ns they were 
in 1871, but there is a decrease of 4 sinoo 31st March 1872, while there has been an increase 
of 2 Christians. This diminution in numbers I attribute to the importance now attached to a 
knowledge of Engineering and Surveying, also to tho opening of tho Native Civil Sendee 
efisses, which induoed many of the students, especially from tho 1st and 2nd years, to transfer 
themselves to that department. • ' 

C lassif ying the students of the different departments according to the sooial 'position of 
their parents or guardians, the following result is arrived at : — 

Colle *°- Department. jjSknt. “ I 


Upper classes of society 

Middle olssses of society, * 

Lofty: classes of society, or “ the Misses*'.. 


Collegiate 

School. 

Civil 

Sen’ ice 
Department. 

Branch i 
School. 

Total. 

19 

m 1 


22 

3S9 

109 

281 

964 

37 

8 

5 

V 1 

4 *s 

i 

113 

286. 

» 

1,047 
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The following statement gives the number of students studying the different languages : — 

English ••• •«« • M« Ml ••• Ml 120 

Sanskrit ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 101 

Arabic ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 7 

Persian ... ... ... ... ... • ... ... ... 2 / 

Fees. — T he monthly tuition fee is one rupee for Muhammadans and five rupees for ail 
other denominations. The fees colleoted during the last year amounted to Rs. 6,127-6-0, being 
less than the fees oolleoted in 1871-72 by Rs. 1,643-5-0. This is due to the diminished number 
of students as explained above. The expenditure was Rs. 42,036-8-3, making the monthly 
cost of educating each pupil Rs. 29-5-9. 

Examinations. — T he Ist-year class, consisting of 24 students, were examined by the 
officers of the College. All the scholarship-holders were recommended and allowed to hold 
their scholarships for another year. 

Fikst Arts. — F orty-six students of the 2nd-year class //ere jdlowed to oompete at this 
examination ; of these 45 appeared and only 11 were successful* -2 in the 2nd, af^ 9 in the 3rd 

division. The students noted in the. margin gamed scholar- 
luvhai (’band™ Bawi. ships. This result cannot be looked on as satisfactory, 

m an yopa jay. Probably the change of the Professor of Literature near the 

end of the session may in some measure aooount for it. Of tho unsuccessful candidates, 27 
failed in English, 17 in the 2nd language, 14 in History, 18 in Mathematics, and 22 in 
Philosophy. 

The 3rd-year studonts, 14 in number, were examined by the officers of the College. 
The scholars were allowed to hold their scholarships for another year. 

Twenty-two candidates of the 4th year appeared at the B A. Examination and ten were 
successful — 6 in the 2nd and 4 in tho 3rd division ; of the failed students 8 were plucked in 
English, 4 in the 2nd language, 2 in History, 9 in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 9 in 
Mental ahd Moral Philosophy, and 6 in the optional subjects. The Laha graduate sonolarship 
has been awardod to Abul Khair, who stood first among the candidates from Hughly, and he 
is now studying Arabio for the next Honor Examination. 

Honors. — S asihhushan Chaudhuri, the holder of the Laha graduate scholarship, took up 
English literature for this examination, and was placed second in the 2nd class. 

Laha Scholarships. — T he following held studentships, value Rs. 5 each: — 

1. Kaliprasanna Mukliopudhyay ... ... ... ... 4th year. ‘ ' 

2. Umacharan Knr ... ... ... ... Law Department. 

3. Nandalal Sinha ... ... ... ... ... C. S. Department. 

4. Banamali Pal ... ... ... ... ... Ditfe. 

5. Raaaraj Chakravarti ... ... ... ... Ditto. 

Librarian’s Report. — N umber of volumes on the shelves : — 

31st March 1872 ... ... .. ... ... ... 6,727 

Ditto 1873 ... ... ... ... ... 6,809 

showing an increase of H2 volumes. In the course of tho year — 

Books circulated among the officers of the College ... ... ... ... ... 696 vols. 

Liitto in Civil Service Department 44 

Ditto in Branch School ... ... 11 

Ditto among gentlemen unconnected with the College 166 

Ditto among students of the College Department 702 

Ditto ditto School do. ... 214 

Ditto ditto Law do. ... 63 

Ditto ditto Civil Service do, 8 


Ditto 

ditto 

School 

do. 

Ditto 

ditto 

Law 

do. 

Ditto 

ditto 

Civil Service 

do. 


... 1,884 


This statement does not include the books daily borrowed both by masters and students fsv4he 
purposes of reference. Comparing this return with last year’s, there has been a remarkable 
falling off* in the number of volumes circulated among the students of the College ; the 
number is 702 against 1,787. There has been no change in the rules under which the books 
are issued, so that I can only account for it by the unsettled state into which the classes were 
thrown by the opening of the Civil Service Department. • . 

Law Department. v 

The following is a- statement of the number ol students in the Law Departnfekit on 
tho 1st April 1871-72 and 1872-73 : — „ 





1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Muhammadan* ... 

... 


12 

16 

Jiindu* ... 

t 

... 

48 

44 

< 


Total 

... 80 

69 
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A statement of the sooial position of the. parents or guardians of the students will be 
found in the beginning of this report. 

A uniform fee of Bs. 5 per mensem is oharged to all students of the Law Department. 
The fees collected during the last year amounted to Bs. 3,391-4, against Bs. 8,635-12-0 of the 
p&rious year, showing a deorease of Bs. 244-8-0. The expenditure during the year was 

j^Omoo. 

Examination.— Nine candidates went in for the B.L. andf) for the L.L. examination ; 
of these 3 were suocessM for the B.L. and 8 for the L.L. 

w 


Civil Service Department. 


On the 1st of August 1872 olasses were opened for giving instruction in a short course of 
Land Surveying, Engmeemg, Botany, Chemistry, and Law, to students desirous of entering 
the Government Subordinate^-xecutive Service. From that date to the 17th February, when 
the examination took place; the admissions were 5 Christians, 22 Muhammadans, and 164 
Hindus ; ^withdrawals were i Muhammadan and 12 Hindus; transfers to other institutions 
were, 2 Muhammadaijts, 9 Hindus; and dismissals for various causes, principally the non- 
payment of tuition fees, were, 2 Christians, 3 Muhammadans, and 51 Hindus ; so that at the 
time the examination took place there were on the rolls 3 Christians, 16 Muhammadans, and 
94 Hindus. The sooial position of these students will be found in the report of the College. 

Examination. — 113 students were allowed to go into the examination which was held 
in February last. Of these 62 were successful, 28 were placed in class I, 15 in class II, and 
1 9 in olass III. One hundred and ten students joined the riding and walking olasses ; of these 
63 gained certificates of riding and 18 walking certificates. 92 students attended the gymnastic 
olass, and 58 gained certificates of proficiency. 

Fees. — The tuition fee is Re. 1 for Muhammadans and Rs. 5 for all othors. The tuition 
fees amounted to Rs. 4,336-4-0 and the riding fees to Rs. 1,014. This lattor sum has been 
drawn on for the expenses of the ponies. The expenditure for salaries, furniture, &o., was 
Rs. 7,714-15-10. 

Collegiate School. 

• 

The number of students k on the rolls on the 1st April 1871-72 and 1872-73 were — 



1872. 

1873. 

Christians 

11 

12 

Muhiunmadans 

100 

121 

Hindus ... 

338 

312 


Total ... 449 

445 


showing an increase of 1 Christian, 21 Muhammadans, but a decreaso of 26 Hindus. The 
average number of pupils on the rolls during the year was 439*1, against 405*6 of the 
previous year, and the daily average attendance for the same periods was 354*2 and 330 (5 
respectively. The social position of the parents and guardians of theso students will bo 
found by a reference to the general statement under the head of College. 

Tuition Fees. — The Muhammadans pay a fee of Re. 1 p$r mensem in all the classes ; 
all others pay Rs. 3 in the four uppor classes, and Rs. 2-8 in the 5 lower classes. The fees 
collected during the year amounted to Rs. 11,962-8-0, against Rs. 11,285-9-0 of the previous 
year, showing an increase of Ita. 676-15-0. If the Muhammadans had paid the full fee, an 
additional sum of Rs. 2,255-8-(^rould have been received, so that the total suni from fees 
may be put down at Rs. 14,218. This, together with the Government allowance, Rs. (>,000, 
gives Rs, 20,218 to meet the expenses of tho school. The total expenditure was Rs. 25,854-8-3. 
This sum includes the salaries of the Persian teachers, Rs. 1,624, the salary of tho drawing 
and surveying master, Rs. 509-15*11, and tho sum drawn on account of the Anglo-Ferrian 
scholarships, Ks. 1,636-11-4, aggregating Rs. 3,860-1 ‘.-3, leaving Rs 21,993-11-4, which 
e&*ueds the receipts by Rs. 1,775-13-0. The average^ cost of educating each student was 
Iis. 4-9-6, and the oost to Government Rs. 1-4. § 

Entrance Examination. — Sixty-seven students went into this examination and 32' 

were successful 8 in the 1st, 16 in the 2nd, and 8 in tho 
3rd division. The students noted in tho margin obtained 
scholarships. Of the failed students, 24 were plucked 
in Literature, 18 in the 2nd language, 17 in History and 
Geography, and 14 in Mathematics. 

Foundation Scholarships.— -^h*- foundation scholarships were awarded on the results 
of the last annual examination of the school olasses to the following Students : — 


2nd Grade. 

Kfftik Chandra Bandyopadhyay. 

3rd Qrato. 
Mahendra Nath Uakbit. 

Upendra Nath Bhattaoharya. 


1. Mazhar-ul Anwar ... 

2. Shaikh Jlahi Bakhah 

3. Abai Husain 

4. Husain A#kari 


J. 


Mb Tear Clast. 


Rs. 

5 

6 
6 
5 


• • 

5. Abd -ul A si* 

6. Ghulam Rabbani 

7. Abd-ur- Rahim 

8. Amin Ali 
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9. Abd-nl-Jalil 

10. Mahammad Mirza ... 

11. Badiuz Zaman 


... 5 12. Abd-ul-Asfe 

... 4 13. Muhammad Abaidullah 

... 4 14. SafatAli 

7th. Year Class. 


15. Sayyid Abul Buzl ... 

16. Vutteh Haidar 

17. Mirza Omrow Ali ... 


Daleer-ud-Din 
Ghulam Muhammad 
Mazhar AH 


6th. Year Class. 


21. Muhammad Martaza 

22. Aziz-ur- Rahman ... 


5th - Year 


23. Sayyid Laik-ud< 

24. Ahmad IninaR,, 

Class. f 


Rs. V Rs. 

25. Sheikh-Mubin-ul-Huq ... ... 3 27. Ali Wazzaman . * ... ... 8 

26. Abd-ul-Huq ... ... ... 3 28. Abd-ul-Hasib .... • ... ... 3 

The following statement shows the number of students studying the different languages 
in the Collegiate School , 

English ... ... ... ... 445 Arabic ... ... ... ... 29 

Sanskrit ... * ... ... ... 144 Persian ... ... ... •• ... 43 

Bengali ... ... ... ... 200 Urdu ... ... ... ... 29 

Madrasah. — On the 9th December Maulvi Dolawar Husain, Head Maulvi, obtained 
leave of absence for six months to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and in the some 
month Maulvi IChabiruddin was appointed to officiate in his place. 

On the 1st of April 1872 there were 32 students on the rolls, and on the same day in 
1873 there were 24, so that there was a falling off of 8 students. During the year there w&re 
1 2 admissions, 7 withdrawals, and 1 3 were struck off for long absence. The average number 
of pupils on the rolls was 27*5, and tho daily average attendance was 22*2. The Booial 
position of tho guardians of tho students is given in the general tabular statements under 
that head. 

Tuition Fees. — T he monthly fee is 8 annas for non-scholarship-holdors. The amount 
of fees collected during the year was Its. 83-2-0, against Rs. 1 37-6-0 of the provious year, and 
the expenditure was Rs- 5,021-7-9, making tho monthly cost of each pupil.Rs. 11-2-10. 

Examination. — F ifteen students competed for scholarships at the last annual examination, 
and scholarships were awarded to the following students : — 




\st Class. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Abdur Ha/zaq 

... ... 10 4. Lutb-ful- Rahman... 

... 10 

2, 

Atnjad Ali 

... 10 5. Sadraddin 

... 10 

3. 

Kalimuddin 

... 10 6. Tofail Ahmad 

... 10 



3 rd Class. 




Its. 

Ks. 

7. 

Abd -ill- Majid 

... 6 9. Al>d-ul-Hadi 

... 6 

8. 

Mujihullah 

... G 10. Abdul Jalil 

... 6 


Hughly Branch School. — In July Babu Priya Nath^&hosli, fourth master, was trans- 
ferred to the Howrah School, and Babu Rassik Lai Datta, i2th Master of the Hare School, 
was appointed to tho post vacated by Babu Priya Nath. 

On the 1st April 1872 there were 255 students, all Hindus, on the rolls, and on the same 
dato in 1873 there were one Muhammadan and 285 Hindus on the rolls, giving an increase of 
31 students. Tho average number on tho rolls was 260*3, and the daily Average attendance 
210*92. Tho social position of the guardians of these pupils may be found by a reference 
to the general tabular statement unde r r the lioad of College. 

Two hundred and eiglity-six students studied English, 141 Sanskrit, and 145 Bengali. 
Tuition Fees. — The students pay a uniform fee of Rs. 2 per mensem, and the amount 
collected during the last year was Its. 6,445-14-6, against Its. 5,751-12-Oof the previous year, 
showing an increase of Rs. 694-2 6. , 

The following is a summary of the receipts and disbursements during the year : — 

Receipts . 

Rs. A. P. 

Government allowance ... ... 3,000 0 0 

Tuition fees ... ^ ... 6,446 14 6 


t Salaries of teachers 
Salaries of pandits 
Salaries of servants 
Contingencies 


Disbursements. 


7,035 11 
600 0 
324 0 

861 8 


8,321 3 9 
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The total 9 post of eduoating each pupil was Rs. 2-10-7, and the cost to Government 
Bit 0-9-7. 

Entrance Examination. — Twenty-six students went in to this examination, and 8 only 
ware successful, 2 were placed in the 1st, 4 in the 2nd, and 2 in the 3rd division. Two 
boy^in 1st division, Prosaddas Mallik and Rokhaldas Sen, obtained scholarships. 

Of the failed candidates 12 were plucked in English, 5 in the seoond language, 12 in 
History and Geography, 9 in Mathematics. 

The other ’olasses of the sohool were examined by the offioers of the College and the 
branoh sohool ; the results were generally satisfactory. 


DACCA COLLEGE. 

^ (Founded 1841.) 

From the'heport of the Officiating Principal , Mr. A. W. Croft , M.A. 


The past year has been marked by the retirement of the Principal, Mr. W. Brennand, 
from whom I received charge on the 6th January 1873. 

The other important ohange in the College staff was the transfer of Mr. F. J. Rowe to 
Highly on the "8th of August 1872. His plaoe was not supplied; and from that date the 
work of the College has been carried on with one professor loss than the regular strength. 
Temporary arrangements were made by dividing Mr. Rowe's work betweon three of the 
masters in the SohooJ Department, who undertook these duties in addition to their own, relief 
being afforded them by a re-distribution of work in the school, and by tho appointment 
of a new teaoher for the lowest olass. Mr. Rowe had not been in charge of either the First 
Arts or the B.A. class ; his transfer therefore did not injuriously affect those classes at the late 
University examinations. 

General Department. — The number of students on tho register at the end of the year 
was 124 ; of whom 122 are Hindus, 1 is a Muhammadan, and 1 a Christian. The number at 
the close of the previous year was 102 ; the increase of 22 students being accounted for as 
follows. My predecessor pointed out in his report for last year that tho number of admis- 
sions to the College Department had fallen ten below the average ; this deficiency has been 
restored in the year under review ; and the balance is explained by the fact that an honor 
class, now consisting of ten students, has latoly been sot on foot. 

The 124 studonts are distributed in the following classes : — 


l»t year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
Houor class 


Average of doven previous 
years. 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

44 

... 

15 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

44 

... 

44 

• a a 


... 

... 

... 



16 


12 

• At 

... 

... 


... 



1J 


11 

Ml 

... 

... 


... 

... 

.... 

9 




124 118 


It will be seen therefore that the number and the distribution of the students vary very 
slightly from year to year. The establishment of an honor class is in reality no now thing, 
as one or two students have generally remained in College eacn year aftor taking their 
B.A. degree in order to read the honor course. Their names, however, have not hitherto 
been borne on the register, as no fees wero exacted from thorn. But undor the present system 
the whole class of ten students pay the full College feo of Rs. 5 a month. As usually happens, 
that v whioh has to be paid for is highly valued, and, the class is unprecedentedly full. It 
consists in great part of teachers in the many schools of Dacca, who desire to better their 
position by the help of the highest University degree. 

The 122 Hindu students are distributed among the following castes : — 


Brahman* 


33 

Vaidyas... 


29 

Kyostha* 

50 

Navanak* 


7 

Lower caste* 


3 


Spice the establishment of the College in 1841 there has never, it is believed, been 
more than 3 Muhammadan students in the College at one timo — &*faot possibly due to the 
absence of an opulent or oomfortablc middlo class. The single Muhammadan now in College 
is perhaps the most promising of all the second-year students. ^ 

Classified according to wealth or social position, they stand as follows : — 

« Upper olass ... ... ... 1 

Middle „ " ... ... ... ... 120 

"Lower „ ... ... ... ... 2 • 

U nknown . . « ... ... .1 
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The students belong essentially to the middle olasses ; and they are divided almost equally 
between (1) Gover nm ent servants, (2) small zemindars and owners of realized property below 
Rs. 1 000 a year, and (3) professional men, such as pleaders, muktyars, writers, and bankers. 

The tract of country which looks to Dacca for its higher education is indicated by the 
following table of admissions to the College during the past year / 
Dacoa city and district . . . . ■ • • • • • 28 (or § rds) . 

Districts lJarisal, Mymensingh, Farldpur, and Comilla . . . . 1 1 1 ( or ird). 

Outlying districts (Sylliet and Cooch. Beliar) . . • • • • ^ / 


Expenditure. — It has been found necessary, in consequence of late orders restricting the 
expenditure in the School Department, to have recourse to a somewhat artificial computation. 
In the subjoined accounts tho College has been debited w^th a .certain proportion of the 
salarios of some of the school-masters, those, namely, part of whose time durnig^tho past year 
lias boen spent in College work. For many years the senior 'pKyidit and the munshi 
have tab"" olasses in the Collego, while their salaries have alt along been charged to the 
school. Now that the expenditure in the latter department is oonfined within striot limits, 
it seems, fair to charge the College with its share of the cost. Further, by the temporary 
arrangements resulting from Mr. Rowe's departure, his work was _ handed ovpr to the higher 
tcachors in tho school. All these arrangements ceased on the 7th of January ; but for the 
intervening time the College is dobited with a proportionate share of the salaries of these 
masters. It is hoped that in future there will be no necessity to reour to this objectionable 
system of divided accounts. An exception, howover, might bo made with advantage in the 
case of the munshi. Only one teacher is needed for tho few Muhammadans who belong 
to tho school and tho Collego ; and though the Muhammadan boys in tho school generally 
outnumber those in the College (at present by 14 to 1), yet in order to avoid complications, 
and having Togard to the fact that higher qualifications are needed for teaching the College 
course, it seems advisable for tho future to divide tho muushi’s salary of Rs. 40 a month 
equally between the two departments. 

Understood in this way, the roceipts and expenditure of tho College stand as under : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Gross expenditure . . . . • • 33,860 5 6 • ^ 

Fees and fines . . • • • « 6,474 0 0 


Net expenditure . . 27,386 5 6 


The avorage number of students on the register throughout the past year has been only 
100 ; for many months of the year it was little over 90 ; but tho cost of educating oaoh 
student has fallen considerably oompared with former years. 

The following table exhibits this comparison : — 

° * 1870 - 71 . 1871 - 72 . 1872 - 73 . 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Gross expenditure ... ... 36,032 37,838 33,860 

Fees and fines ... ... 6,716 6,bl4 9,474 

Net expenditure ... ... ••• 29,317 31,224 27,386 

Annual cost of each student... ... ... 283 303 274 

Considering the diminished numbers of tho students, the decrease in the cost of education 
is noteworthy, but it should not be misunderstood. Putting aside the minor eoonomies 
insisted on in recent orders, which must be oreditod with their sharo of tho" result, the 
.decrease is due partly to tho retirement of the late Principal, and the substitution of ■ 
officiating for substantive pay ; but mainly to the saving effected by Mr. Rowe’s transfdF, his 
share of the work having been for eight mouths of the year performed by cheaper agenoy. 
This change, as I pointed out above, did not affect the candidates’ at the lost examination ; 
it may possibly affect those of the present year. Considerable savings oannot he effected 
without some risk ; and though the work of the Collego can be got through with its present 
reduced strength, yet it cannot be done with complete efficiency. Recent experience has 
shown me that if a professor is sick for even a few days, it beoomes a matter of neat 
difficulty to carry on the work. If another profossor is appointed, the character ana the 
cost of the education given in the College may be expected to rise together. * 

University Examinations. — For the First Arts Examination 43 candidates went up, 
of whom eleven passod. This very unsatisfactory result seems aggravated by tho foot that 
12 ef the candidates were scholarship-holders, of whom 5 failed; The College thereforejpassed 
only 7 scholars Qut of 12, and only 4 non-scholars out of 31. Tho failures wore general, and 
not confined to any one subject : — 30 in English, 2b in Mathematics, 25 in Philosophy. 
The reason appears to be in the very unsatisfactory material df which the class was composed. 
The Principn and the professors constantly complained that they could make no progress 
with the dfliia ; and though the result was more disastrous than was anticipated, yet success, 
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was never looked for. The fact that of the non-soholars only 4 boys out of 31 oould pass 
indioates an extremely low level of intelligence and of industry. 

The resulto.of the B.A. Examination were, much more favourable, over 50 per cent, of 
the candidates being successful — a proportion higher than the average of the University. 
OLt of 11 candidates 6 passed, 1 in the 1st division, 2 in the 2nd, and 3 in the 3rd. All 
the successful candidates are now reading for honors in this College. 

Scholarships. — Of the 115 undergraduate meipbers of the College, 36, or nearly one- 
third, are scholarship-holders, distributed as follows : — 

t 

1st year (including 2 private scholarships) . . . . . . 16 

2nd year (including 1 private scholarship) . . .. 16 

3rd year . . .. .. . . . . ..3 

4th year •• • • • • • • . . • • 1 

Of 1 the 19 junior scholarships assigned at the commencement of the present session to the 
Daoca Division, 12 are now hold in the College ; the 3 senior scholarships awarded after the 
First Arts Examination qre all neld in the College. These numbers seem to indioate a grow- 
ing tendency among the students of Eastern Bongal to stay by their own College, instead of 
migrating largely to the FVesidenoy College as was formerly the custom. The same tendency 
is indicated by the fact that last year’s 3rd-year class of 5 students has now grown into a 
4th-year class of 12. 

Science Classes. — I n order to provido for the teaching of the alternative soience 
subjeots in the First Arts and B.A. examinations, Babu Priya Nath Basu,- Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon of Azimganj, was appointed, in December last, Lecturer in Botany and Chemistry. 
Ho wife not, however, relieved for some time ; and did not join his appointment until March. 
By this time the 2nd-:year students, who had the option of taking up either Chemistry or 
Psychology for the First Art Examination, had made two months’ progress in the latter 
subject ; and none were found willing to begin the study of Chemistry so late in tho session. 
The same cause operated similarly in the 3rd-year college class. Beyond the two scholar- 
ship-holders who wore required by the orders of Government to take up the scieneo course, 
only one other Btudent out of a class of 14 selected these subjocts of his own choice. There 
seems, however, no reason to believe that the students are generally hostile to these subjects ; 
ou the contrary, when they were polled before tho First Arts Examination, 40 out of 43 put 
down their names for scholarships in the B. courso. On making inquiry among the 3rd- 
year studonts # into their reasons for preferring tho A. course, it appears, firstly, that they 
have a not unnatural disinclination to make experiments with new subjects until the ohances 
of success have been determined by tho University examinations; secondly , that some 
(chiofiy Brahmans) consider Sanskrit an essential part of education ; and thirdly , that the 
guardians of tho pupils are generally more conservative, and more averse to change, than 
their wards. Other causes, too, affecting the prospects of scientific education must not be 
forgotten. Babu Priya Nath Basu is an able and well-informed man, and gets on very 
woll with his fow pupils ; but when, of two alternative subjeots, one is taught by an English 
University man and the other by a native of Bengal, natives of Bongal will, it may confidently 
be predicted, choose the former course. It is proper to add that the scientific apparatus 
belonging to the College is quite inadequate to its requirements ; and even with tho greatest 
possible expedition, the prospect of getting a complete scientific outfit seems at present 
somewhat remoto. 

The science students have also had, since the beginning of March, the great advantage 
of hearing lectures and demonstrations in Botany from Mr. C. B. Clarke, who kindly 
offered, at tho sacrifice of his leisure and at much trouble to himself, to give instruction in 
that subject during his stay in Dacca. 

Law Uepautment. — The history of this department may be learnt from tho following 
extract from the report of the Law Lecturer, Babu Upendra Nath Mitra, m.a., h.i,. — 

^ The Law Department of this College was open in July 1863. Tho numerical strength 
of the department at the end of each official year since its establishment may%bo stated, 
as follows : — • 

1864 . . 1866 . 1866 . 1867 . 18 68 . 1869 . 1870 . 1871 . 1872 . 1873 . 

16 31 36 49 65 51 61 81 76 67 

“The tuition fee charged was only 8 annas a month until January 1864, when it was 
raised Jo Rs. 2 per mensem. In January 1367 the fee was enhanced to the present rate of 
Us. 5 a month. At this rate, the fees of 40 students are suffici ^it to meot tho ordinary 
expenditure of the Jaw classes, amounting to Rs. 2,400 a year, and it will be observed that 
thb number on the rolls has not fallen short of 40 since 1867. I may add that for several 
years there has been a substantial excess of receipts over disbursements. 

* “ Tho affiliation of tho department to the Calcutta University was notified in September 

1864, and from January 186^ it has been sending up candidates to the University law 
examinations. * 1 \ 
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“ The rules for {he qualification of senior pleaders — one of whioh 'requires every 
candidate to produoe a certificate from the principal of some affiliated law sohool — were 
published in May 1866 ; and from January 1867 candidates from this* department have 
regularly appeared at the pleadership examinations held under these rules. 

u Since 1867 and 1868 49 students of our law olasses have qualified themselves eitWas 
pleaders of the High Court or as pleaders of the Distriot Judges’ Court. Of these if are 
13. L.’s, 15 L. L.’s, and 17 senior pleaders.” 

On the 31st March last there were 11 students in the B.L. classes — 5 in ,the 1st year, 5 
in the 2nd, and 1 in the 3rd. At the same date there were 56 students in the two pleadership , 
classes. At the present moment there are 70 students in all on the register. Their ages 
vary from 19 to 35, most of them being under 25. They are generally sons of small 
talukdars, Government servants, and servants of zemindars. 

The results of the University examination have been very favourable. Of four candidates 
for the B.L. degroe, all were successful : of eight candidates fewr the Lioenoe in Law, six passed. 
But “ the result of the senior pleadership examination,” writes’ the Law Lecture*, “ were very 
discouraging. \ 

“ Twenty-nine students and ex-students of this department prbsented themselves for that 
examination, and although most of them were passed by the local committee, none of them 
succeeded in obtaining a diploma for the higher grade pleadership. A few were passed as 
junior pleaders, but this fact is hardly worth mentioning. 

“ It is very probable that the Central Board of Examiners were unusually strict this time. 
On no othor supposition can the very unsatisfactory character of the general resultrof the 
examination be accounted for, only one candidate from Patna and anothor from the 24-Par- 
ganas having boen successful in all Bengal.” 

The receipts from fees in this department amount to Es. 4,735 ; the expenditure* to 
lls. 2,270-5-1, showing a credit balance for the year of Rs. 2,464-10-11. I have therefore 
no hesitation in urging on the notice of the Government the following suggestions of the 
Law Lecturer, which I believe to bo reasonable and well founded : — 

“ For the last two or three years no books have boen purchased for the use of this depart- 
ment. Last year I recommended the purchase of a few books, but no funds were available for 
the purpose. A number of law books worth about Rs. 500 should, in my opinion, be purchased 
as soon as a grant for that amount can bo obtained. A further sum of Its. 40 or so is also 
required for getting the Bengal Law Reports and some other books well bound. I need 
scarcely say that a portion of the surplus fees of the department will be quite sufficient to meet 
these items of expenditure.” 

Surveying. — The surveying classes during tho past year have met with a very fair portion 
of success, for which credit must be given to the zeal and efficiency of the teacher, Babu 
Haran Chandra Banurji. The Babu joined the College on tho 15th April 1872, and took over 
charge of the classes which up to that time had been established and taught by the late 
Principal. The number of students was then 35 and was constantly increasing, until at one 
time their number ranged between 50 and 70. They consisted mainly of officers of Govern- 
ment and of law students. The theory of mensuration having been completed, the students 
were then taught the construction of scales, the use of the prismatio and the English 
surveying compass, and the methods of measuring areas with the chain, chain and compass, 
and lastly, with the chain and plane table. Having regard to the number of subjects to bo 
gone through, it was deemed advisable, about tho time of the summer vacation, to increase 
the number of hours of work daily. Lectures were accordingly given in the evening, from 
5 to 7 o’clock, in addition to the regular hours of 6 to 9 in the morning. The effeot of this, 
as will be hereafter shown, was not altogether satisfactory. Many of the students, chiefly 
those ministerial officers whose work^ kept them occupied all day, refused to undergo the 
fatigue of an afternoon lecture, and consequently discontinued their studies with the class. 

After* the summer vacation, Drawing and Engineering were added to the course ; and 
as soon afr tho rains had ceased, practical surveying began. The Romna Maidan, including 
the Old Lines and adjoining village, was chosen as the most suitable ground ; and three 
X>artics having been formed, each consisting of 8 or 9 students, a tract of 2 square miles 'was 
surveyed with the English surveying compass and the 100-foot chain. The whole morning, 
from 6 to 10 o’clock, was given to field work, the afternoon being devoted to Engineering. 
As a member of the local committee for superintending the Subordinate Civil Service 
examinations, I had lately an opportunity of inspecting the work done ; and I can testify to 
tho general carefulness and accuracy of the drawings. 

/By this time, through causes detailed below, the number of students had greatly 
fallen off, so that only 13 appeared at tho examination which was held in the College. Of 
these nine passed, five being placed in the 1st division — a very fair result. Of the four wh<* 
foiled, one* is described by t W teacher as a very hard-working man, who got the highest marks 
in practical surveying. It may hore be mentioned that the practice of dictating papers causes 
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very great inconvenience to the candidates. At the late examinatidn many of the papers 
were Tong, and it took over half an hoar to write them down, — a very, serious proportion of 
the time allowed for each paper. 

■ I have entered very carefully with Babu Haran Chandra Banurji into the causes which 
led so so striking a deorease in the number of the classes towards the end of the year. They 
may be indicated as follows : — . , 

(I.) Those who left the olass in oonsequenoe of its sitting twice a day (13 in nnmber). 

(II.) Those students, getting salaries of Rs. 100 and upwards, who left as soon as it 
was understood that their passing the examination would not at once entitle them to posts of 
higher pay (5). 

(III.) Those who left the olass in order to appear at the Pleadership Examination of 
January 1873 (8). 

' (IV.) students of the 3r^l-year College class, who learnt, in answer to a reference 
made by them to Government, that if after passing the examination they did not accept 
appointments within a specified time, they would bo liable to a second examination (4). 

(V.) Those who joined the olass with no fixed intention of working hard, and quitted 
it as sopn as they found they were left behind (6). 

(VI.) Miscellaneous causes prevented some from continuing their studies with the 
olass, suoh as sickness and death, want of means or of courage to learn riding, and the gain- 
ing of appointments elsewhere; of these there were 14. In all, then, 50 students quitted 
the cl^s in the last 6 or 8 months of the year from these causes. 

The new Civil Service class for the ourrent year is not so full as could be wished. It 
consists of 23 students ; 1 6 of these being students of the 1st and 3rd-year College olasses, 
and 7 not members of tho Collego. The small number of outsiders is probably due to two 
causes ; first, the reluctance to undertake a new line before the results of the last examination, 
and the consequent chancos of success wore known ; and secondly, an impression that was 
widely prevalent that there would be no further examination of candidates until 1875. Now 
that both these sources of uncertainty have been removed by late Gazettes , it is hoped that 
candidates will be encouraged to attend in greater numbers. 

It wijl be convenient here to state tho progress made in those subjects in the School 
Department. From the last summer vacation tho students of the 2nd olass (forming the pre- 
sent Entrance class) have learnt Mensuration, Surveying, and Drawing, three days in the 
week. At the proscut time tho prescribed text-book in Mensuration has been gone through, 
and the boys are well advancod in other subjects ; so that it is hoped they will show fair 
success in the next October examination. The present 2nd olass also learn Mensuration 2 
days a week. The teacher reports however that the progress of this class, compared with 
the first, is not satisfactory. They show little emulation or interest in the work ; and it may 
be questioned whether it is not better to defer the study of Mensuration until the last year 
of the sohool course. I am not aware what is the practioe in other collegiate schools. 

The extent of the instruction given at- the present date in Surveying is shown in the 
following table : — 


Subordinate Civil Service Class. 



Class. 

. Days a week. 

Hours. 

Subjects. 

No. of 
students. 

College Students 

Outsiders 

••• 

Every day 

I)o. 

• 4}-5i p.m. 

0-9 a.m. 

Mensuration and suiveyiug ... 

Do 

* 7 

/* 


Collegiate School. 

• 

.1 L . ... ..... .. 




Class. 

% 

Days a week. 

Hours. 

* • 1 

Subjects. | 

1 No. of 

students. 

Kutranrp Class 

i 

2nd olass J ... 


3 days 

2 days 

3-41 pm. 3 

8-4} P.x. 

Mensuration, surveying, and 
drawing » 

Mensuration and printing ... 

y—v- 

35 

35 
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The following instruments have been received from the Mathematical Instrument 
Department since the establishment of the olasses : — 


Curves (French) 

Instruments (drawing) brass 
Protractor (paper) 

Plotting scale, box wood 
100 feet tapes (Chesterman’s) 

100 feet chains ... ... * ... 

Arrows 

Plane tables, deal wood, 20" — 16", with stands 
Ditto ditto 30" — 24," „ ... 

Ditto ditto (smaller) „ 

Sight rules (ebony) with brass sights for drawing 
Rectangular compasses 6" needles 
Surveying compasses ... 

Drawing boards, deal, 3" — 2" 6 .., 


1 set. 
3 sets. 

12 

2 


2 



4 


4 

4 


The teaoher reports however that these materials are^still* insufficient,' and that a 
levelling instrument with two staves and two prismatic compasses arq required. It is hoped 
that orders may be given for their supply before the end of the i-ains. One levelling 
staff, I may add, which was urgently needed last year, the Babu constructed with his own 
hands. For the use of his pupils in drawing, he has also mado $ mimbor of model, bricks 
and geometrical solids. I considor the students fortunate in having a teacher so able and 
willing as Babu Haran Chandra Banuiji. 

The amount of foes realized during the year was Ils. 179, and the expenditure as 
follows : — i. 

Rs. A. P. ' 


Teacher's pay ... ... ... ... ... 1,725 2 (> 

Contingencies ... ... ... ... ... 162 7 8 


Total ... 1,887 10 2 


This amount however does not includo the cost of instruments procured from tlio 
Mathematical Instrument Department, details of which havo not been received. For the 
purchase of instruments, including contingencies, a sum of Its. 800 has been sanctioned. 

Gymnastics. — The College has been fortunate in having had among its professors, for a 
number of years, men who have interested themsolves in promoting manly exercise among 
the students. Cricket and boating have been regularly, practised, and in this way a tradition 
of activity has sprung up ; so that, when the question of a gymnasium was first started last 
year, it met with a ready response. The Commander-in-Chief having passed through the 
station and visited the College, refused the request which the boys put forward for a week’s 
holiday, but promised them, instead, a liberal donation towards their boat club. In forwarding 
the promised donation. His Excellency urged on the studonts of the College the advantages 
of a regular gymnasium. Accordingly in July last a meeting of the students was held to 
consider the proposed suggestion, and it was resolved to apply to His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor for a grant of money to meet the expenses. Early in September His Honor, in 
answer to this appeal, put at the disposal of the College the sum of lis. 500 for gymnastic 
purposes. This liberal grant gavo the greatest encouragement to the students ; and, without 
waiting to draw the money, they resolved to begin the practice of gymnastics at once. For 
this purpose they formed a committee, with Mr. Garrett as President, to whose active interest 
and participation in their out-door exorcises the success of the class is almost entirely due. 
The classes soon numbered 180 members, of whom two-thirds belonged to tho College or the 
Collegiate School, and the remainder to other schools in Dacca. The entrance fess, levied by 
the boys themselves, amounted to about Its. 180 ; and with this sum the beginnings of a 
gymnasium were made. A horizontal bar, parallel bars, vaulting bar, clubs, a trapeze, and a 
swing were fitted up ; and rules were made for .securing a graduated succession of exercises, 
and for enforcing order and regularity of attendance. Discipline was maintained by the 
captains of the several classes, chosen by the boys from among themselves. 

Later in the year, in answer to a representation made to Government, an additional sum 
of Rs. 500 was granted for ashed, the want of wliioli had been much felt in the late rains. 
The appointment of a teacher of gymnastics was also sanctioned. Babu Bipin Bihari 
Mukhurji was finally selected as teacher from the Hughly College gymnastic olass. He 
joined his appointment on the 4th March 1873, and from® that time the classes have been 
held every day under hli superintendence. lie is a fair gymnast, and a willing man ; but it 
may bo doubted whether be has had sufficient experience to undertake the instruction of a 
large class. He possesses little natural aptitude for teaching; and he is deficient in rfiq 
powers of organization and control/ The truth is that, to do justice to so large a class, & man 
of first-rate ability and experience is required. The class numbers nearly 150 members ; and* 
it needs considerable skill to look after them properly. The teacher has yet to acquire this 
skill; and the* 1 consequence is that the interest hitherto felt by the boys in 'gymnastics is 
diminishing day by day ; and the classes are actually suffering injury. The following table of 
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attendance for*Maroh and April shows that fewer boys oome to practise gymnastios, and that 
those who do come axe less regular in their attendance : — 


\ 

' Class. 

» , 

Number on 
register. 

Number attending. 

Days of ex- 
ercise in 
tho month. 

Average days of attendance 
of each boy. 

March. 

4 

April. 

March. 

April. 

First 

48 

17 

16 

■■ 

mm 

343 

Second » ... 

43 

23 

23 



360 

Third 

43 

21 

11 

15 

6*75 

2-64 

Fourth 

42 

31 

19 

15 

600 

826 

Fifth 

32 

18 

22 

15 

7-60 

5*77 

J Total » ... 

i 208 

j 

110 

91 

15 

604 

4-72 




! 





(The nominal roll ofc 208 inoludes all who have at any time belonged to the class ; 
practically it may be reducod to about HO members.) There have been some wet days in 
April, but not enough to explain the diminished attendance. There is no doubt that the 
teacher (with whose industry I have no fault to find) will improve with time, but meanwhile 
gymnastics are tarried on at a disadvantage. 

Having regard to the numbers of the class, it has been finally thought advisable to 
erect ^tolerably big shed, 40 feet by 42, which is now under construction in the College 
compound. It will be completed during the approaching vacation, so as to be ready for use 
when the rains set in. 

, All through the cold weather cricket was constantly kopt up, until at length the College 
felt itself strong enough to challenge the station. A capital match was played ; the station 
escaping defeat by six runs. Foot-ball has sinoo been introduced into the College ; Mr. Garrett 
and Mr. Lyall, the Collector, having shown tho boys the way to play. It is now played 
every Saturday afternoon in tho College compound, and the boys take their falls and hackings 
in very good part. An opportunity lately arose for purchasing a share in the four-oared 
boat belonging to the station ; the share was bought on behalf of the College for Rs. 35, no 
objection having been made by the othor shareholders. As soon as the present stormy 
season ha? # passed over, boating will bo regularly practised. 

Collegiate School. — The number of pupils on the register on the 31st March 1873 
was 319, against 318 in 1872, and 286 in 1871. 

By the orders of Government dated 24th May and 21st August 1872, tho net expen- 
diture for the year was restricted to a limit of Rs. G,125, plus Rs. 1,250 for contingencies ; or 
Rs. 7,375 in all. It has been brought well within these limits, as the following account 
shows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Total expenditure ... ... ... # ... 12,275 5 10 

Foes and fines ... ... ... ... ... 5,G60 3 0 


Net cost to Government 
. Sanctioned grant ... 


6,615 2 10 
7,375 0 0 


Balanoe to credit of Sohool ... 


759 13 2 


The cost to Government shows a reduction of Rs. 8,357, oompared with tho previous 
* year: the savings being for the most part real. That proportion of the Senior Pandit’s and 
the Munshi’s salaries which has been charged to tho College is jio doubt meroly a transfer 
of aooount. Those officers have for many years helped in the College work, -while thoir. 
salaries have been charged to tho School Department. This transferred charge amounts 
however only to Rs. 293. On tho other hand, the reduction of one professor in August 
1872 effeoted a real saving. Teachers transferred from the Sohool Department did tho work 
of the College ; while in the Sohool every teacher was promoted' to tho olass above his 
own without inorease of pay ; and a pew toaoher on Rs. 30 was appointed for the lowest olass. 
Both in the College and in tho School, therefore, the work was done at a cheaper rate. In 
the School the savings thus effected amount to Rs. 1,761-0-8. The remainder of the savings, 
amounting to Rs. J.,800, arises from tho abolition of the fourth mastership (Rs. 150 a month)* 
which took place a little before the commencement of the year under review. ^ ^ 

4 The total oost of the eduoation of each pupil was Rs. £1, and the oost to Government 
Rs. 22 for the year. The corresponding figures for last year were Rs. 92 and 34. 

Fo i the current year the expenditure has been limited 1 to a net sum of Rs. 5,000, 
exclusive of oqntingenoies. J hive pointed out in previous correspondence the^ impossibility 
of bringing it within this limit so long as the present staff of teachers remains unohanged. 
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Their salaries stand at s fixed sum, whioh cannot be reduoecL There is no prospect of any 
great increase in the amount of fees and fines, whioh has remained pretty constant for some 
years. With the present establishment, therefore, the net expenditure cannot fall short of 
Bs. 5,800 for the year. There is, however, some prospeot of an immediate reduction. The 
4th teaohor, Babu Gaur Mohan Basak, passed in the 1st grade at the late Subordinate Civil 
Service Examination. Accordingly, if ne is employed elsewhere, the Sohool will save the 
difference between his salary (Bs. 100) and that of a new teacher on Bs. 80 ; which amounts 
to Bs. 840 a year. This would reduoe the cost of the School within the assigned limits. 
But the Babu’s services have been put at the disposal of the Commissioner of Chittagong ; 
and at the present moment he seems disinclined to accept an appointment in that division. 
In this event the opportunity for reduction will have been lost. 

Classified according to raoe, the pupilB stand as follows : — 

Hindus . . . . . . . . . . . . 290 

Muhammadans . . . . . . . . , . . , . . > 14 

Christians . . . . . . . . « . . . . 15 

• * * - 

Total .. 319 

Of the 290 Hindus, 222 belong to the three principal castes of Brahmans, 
and Kayasthas ; 33 belong to castes lower than the Sonarbanias. 

Their social position is as follows : — 

Upper classes .. .. .. .. * .. 21 

Middle „ . . . . . . . . . . . . 285 

Lower ,, * • •• •• •• •• •• 13 

Total . . 319 • 

Of the middle classes, 120 derive their income from professions or trades ; 10O from land 
or other real property ; and 05 from Government service. Of the Muhammadans, 3 belong 
to the upper, and 13 to the middle classes. 

Scholarships. — O n tho 31st March the following scholarships wore held in the School 


Vernacular scholarships . . 

f 74 Government. . 

* * t. 2 Private . . j 

> 78 

i . 

Minor ditto 

• • « • • • 

It 

Free ditto in Entrance class 

• • • • • • 

19 


Total 

108 


i.e. t 1 in 3 of the pupils is a scholarship-holder. 

In estimating the cost of the School, account should bo taken of the 19 pupils in the 
Entrance class who hold free-studentships. These boys have in all cases held vernacular 
scholarships, which terminate a year before the Entrance Examination, and it has been the 
practice of Government to allow such boys, if they are deserving and poor, to read for the 
last year of their School course without payment. The foes thus lost to the Sohool by the 
orders of Government amount to nearly Us. 700 for the year. I take the liberty of urging 
that, by a strict adjustment of the incidence of charges, credit should be allowed to the School 
Department for this amount. 

Studies. — Various modifications have been made in the course of study during the 
year. Text-books being no longer set for tho Entrance Examination, McCulloch’s Course 
of Reading, and Nelson’s Senior Reader have been introduced into the 2nd and 3rd classes. 
They are probably the best books pf the kind that can be got. Additions have alsqjbeen 
made to the School courqp in consequence of late orders requiring special qualifications in 
candidates* for junior scholarships. The progress of the higher classes in Surveying has been 
sufficiently detailed above. Physical Geography has been introduced, and is taught to the 
Entrance class by the 2nd master. A series of maps in illustration of this subject has been 
received from the Director of Public Instruction. The progress in these subjects is fftirly 
satisfactory ; but it is much to bo wished that the proposition now before the Senate of the 
University to introduce Physical Geography and Mensuration into the Entrance Course may 
be carried out. If this change is made, it is presumable that other subjects will be ourtailed 
in an equal degree. Tho average boy’s mind soon reaches its point of saturation ; and at 
presont the students in the Entrance class are required to take in more knowledge than they 
eqp. profitably absorb. • 

Of the oriental classes, 156 Jboys learn Sanskrit, 9 Persian, and 4 Arabic. Of thd 
vernaculars, 306 loarii Bengali, and 13 Hindustani. * 

Entrance Examination 4 . — At the last examination 32 candidates appeared, tff whom 
18 passed, oq 56 per cent. Of theso 8 were placed in the ht /division, and gained scholar- 
ships which are now held in tho College. 


Vaidyas, 

/ 
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4 . # Furniture. — The furniture both of the school and of the College is very old, and in a 

dilapidated and even dangerous condition. Every table and desk has reaoned the utmost 
limits of repair. • There is very urgent need of an immediate grant of money in order to 
replace it. I propose very shortly to submit a separate report on this subject. 

Library. — During the past year 247 volumes have been added to the library ; 146 of 
whi«gh have been received from England ; the remainder have been purchased in India or 
supplied bv public departments. 

For tne last three years the library has suffered much from the order disallowing the 
purchase of English books in India. In 1870-71 a number of books, indented for early in 
% the year, were not received at its dose ; and their cost was charged by the orders of Govern- 
ment to the following year, thus leaving a balance of Us. 488-14 out of the library allowance 
of Rs. 840 unspent. In the past year no indents for books have been forwardod, and the 
whole of the reduced allowance of Rb. 562 (less a sum of Rs. 168-13 for books ordered in 
1871-72 and charged to 1872-73) remains unpont. In this way a sum of Rs. 882 has 
been lost to the library. » « 

Building. — TJje parapet /ound the building has long been known to be in a dangerous 
state ; and the best medns of repairing it and making it permanently safe has been the sub- 
ject of continued correspondence in the Public Works Department for the last three years. 
In February last the Executive Engineer of Dacca roported that several of the pillar-plates 
were in* urgent need of renewal, and that the parapet was badly cracked in several places, 
particularly abojit the north-west corner. He therefore proposed to dismantle the parapet on 
the whole of the west face and for about half the north face, and to rebuild it on new archi- 
traves of greater scantling (18 inches by 10 \ inches). It was further proposed to lighten 
the weight on the pillar-plates by constructing relieving-arohes in the entablaturo of the 
parapet, which would throw the greater part of the load directly on the pillars. The esti- 
mated cost of these repairs was Rs. 2,040. 

* The report, however, was not aooepted, as the repairs were considered not sufficiently 
thorough. In a rovised report, provision was made for dismantling the^wliolo of the parapet 
round the roof and for replacing the present architrave by pillar-plates of increased scantling 
(18 inches by 12 inches). It was further proposed to reduce the height of the parapet 18 
inches all round, so as to bring it to a level with the main roof of tho building. The cost of 
these repairs was estimated at Rs. 5,225 ; and Jhe report being accepted, this outlay was 
finally sanctioned. 

Meanwhile a fresh examination having been made, tho parapet on the eastern side was 
considered# to* be in so dangerous a state that it was determined to dismantle it at once. 
This was accordingly done ; but further repairs were postponed. It was pointed out that the 
noise and dust of the work would seriously interfere with the studies of the College ; and it 
was accordingly arranged to put oil* the repairs until the Midsummer vacation. The vaca- 
tion will therefore commence a week earlier than usual, so as to involve as little delay as 


KISHNAGUR1I COLLEGE. * 

(Founded 1846.) 

From the Report of the Principal , Mr. S. Lobby M.A. 

I. — F. A. Classes. 

1. Changes in the Staff. — Mr. W. G. Willson, m.a., Professor, was transferred to the 
Presidency College from the 1st of May last. 

Mr. C. Martin, b.a., discontinued to be a Professor of this College from the 1st of 
June last. 1 

Babu Ambika Charan Sen, m.a., Teacher of Chemistry, joined this College on 17th 
March 1873. 1 

2. Number of Students . — The number on 31st March 1872 was 96, and on 3lst March 
187$ it was 52 ; thus showing a diminution of 44. The numbers in the two classes are : — 

2nd year .... ... ... ... 28 

1st year ... ... ... ... 24 

3. Daily Attendance . — The average daily attendance during the past year was 52. 

4/ Classification . — Out of 52 students on the rolls, 50 are Hindus and 2 Muhamma- 
dans. There is onp Muhammadan in the seoond-year olass, who is a very promising student ; 
vm also had last year in the same class one very intelligent young .Muhammadan whc\ hqp 
rffnee joined the Lieutenant-Governor’s newly constituted pivil Service. The Muhammadan 
element is very weak in this district, but the few Muhammadans we do get seem to be of the 
41ite of their community. They labor under a great disadvantage m not being able to 
Btudy Arabio or Persian in tt\e College. The consequence is, they ore obliged tytake refuge 
in Sanskrit, wnich I consider a great hardship— this language being not at all suited to their 

\ . 
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mental idiosyncrasy, and conferring upon them no real intellectual advantage when they^ 
have acquired it. There may be some slight excuse for our compelling a Hindu to learn 
Sanskrit, but it seems utterly monstrous to foroe it upon a Musalman, or at any rate to 
arrange our system in such a way that it shall be practically foroed upon him. 

Out of our 52 students, 50 belong to the middle, and 2 to the lower classes of society. 
Of tho former 17 are the sons of Government officials, 11 of rentiers, 15 of professional /hen, 
and 7 of tradesmen. Of the Hindus, 31 are Brahmans and 13 Kayasthas, the remaining six 
belonging to inferior castes. Both our Muhammadan students belong to the Suni orthodoxy. 

5. Fees and Fines — These for 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 6,019-8, and foi* the past year 

to Rs. 3,899; thus showing a deorease of Rs. 2,120-8, which of oourso is owing to the ' 

diminution of our numbers resulting from the abolition of the 3rd and 4th year classes. 

This abolition has influenced the numbers throughout the whole institution, as those who 
were prosecuting their studies in the B. A. classes took away with them, when they went, all 
their relatives in the lower classes and in the school. Many students, who would have 

entered our first-year olass, have no doubt gone to some ooH&ge where they could prosecute 

thoir studies continuously up to the B. A. degree, and the loss' of prestige has very probably 
turned away several who would have been oontent to go no further than the P. A. Examination. 

6. Expenditure . — The total expenditure during the year amounted to Rs. 21,925-15-10 
The receipts were Rs. 3,889. Thus the net expenditure was Rs. 18,026-15-10^. The net 
expenditure of the preceding year was Rs. 27,221-4-5 ; so that i saving of Rs. 9,194-4-10^ 
has been effected by the recent modification of our staff. 



Cost for each student. 

Per annum. 

Per ny nsem. 



Rs. A. 1*. 

R*. A. 1*. 

Total 

... 

330 8 3 

27 8 8 

Net to Government 

• 

271 12 2 

22 10 4 


University Examination. 

7. F. A. Examination . — In all 41 appeared at the First Arts Examination. Of those 
17 passed, 13 being in the third, and 4 in the second division. 

8. Scholarships . — Two of our students gained senior scholarships of the 2nd grade. Their 
namos were Harinatli Ray and Sures Chandra Ganguli. 

II. — Law Classes. 

1. Number of Students . — Tho number on tho rolls on the 31st March 1873 was seven. 
It was 36 on tho 31st March 1872. This decrease is owing to the abolition of the B.A. 
classes, and to the change which was effected in the status of the Law Professor. As under 
the existing arrangement it can matter little to Government whether the class be large or 
small, I presume that it will be quite unnecessary for me to enter into any details in 
regard to figures. The law class here until recently was a very popular and successful 
institution, and the management of it reflects great credit upon the Professor, Babu Prasanna 
Kumar Basu, m.a., b.l. The brilliant results of tho University examinations are sufficient, 
without any eulogium of mine, to prove his merit and painstaking efforts. 

2. Daily Attendance . — The average daily attendance during the year was 25. 

3. Fees and Fines . — For the nine months from 31st March 1872 to tho 31st December 
1872, the amount collected was Rs. 1,275-7-0. At the commencement of the present year, 
the new rule, by which the Professor is paid wholly from the fees, came into foroe. It is 
perhaps needless for me to observe that, under tho very altered conditions of the* Law 
Department as it now is, the fees aro never likely to aflord the Professor more than a miser- 
able pittance. In fact, the office in future will be held merely for the prestige it is likely to 
confer, a prestige which may bo the indirect source of emolument in general legal practice, 
but which can nover have much influence within tho College walls. 

4. Expenditure . — The total expenditure for the past year was Rs. 1,800; the receipts 
were Rs. 1,275-7-0. Hence the net expenditure was Rs. 524-9-0. 


V • 

t Cost of each student. 


Per mensem. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

i? 

Rs. A. F*. 

f 


w 

Total ... •••' ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

72 0 0 

8 0 0 * 
. 

Net to Government ... 

20 15 8 

2 6 3 
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• Examinations. • 

(V.) — BSi » Examination ; — There were 14 candidates, of whom 10 passed the B.L., and 
two succeeded only in gaining an L.L., while two failed altogether. 

(VI.) — L.L. Examination . — There were five candidates for this examination! of whom 
twc^were successful. 

General Remarks on toe Law Classes. 

(VII.) ’As the law department here'Jias recently undergone a radical ohange, perhaps 

* the following remarks on its past history by the late Law Professor may not be without 
interest: — “The law class of the Rrishnaghur College was opened in March 1865, and my 9 
connection with it began from that time. As the law was then a very lucrative profession, 
and passed candidates had every facility for entering the subordinate judicial service, the 
number of students steadily increased, so that in the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, 
the fees collected from tlie pupils were, if I mistake not, fully sufficient to defray the expendi- 
ture incurred in maintaining the law class. The result of the Univorsity examinations was 
also very satisfactory*, and this might partly account for the steady increase in numbers. In 
1872 there was for the firtt time a diminution in the number of pupils, but during the first six 
months of the year the number on the rolls was still considerable, although the prospects 
of passed candidates were'no longer bright. During the lattor portion of 1872 the higher 
classes of the General Department were abolished, and the law class began to be thinned in 
consequence, so that in the beginning of the present year the class had to be opened with only 
three* students. The fact is that students of the Goneral Department who intended’to compete 
for degrees in Arts, found it convoniont to enter the law classes, so that after taking their 
degrees they could within the short space of one year enter a lucrative profession. The law 
class was therefore principally composed of students of the General Department, candidates 
fdr the pleadership examination being always very few. Besides, success in the University 
examinations was and is considered easier than in the pleadership examination, for which last 
candidates rarely present themselves if they can help it. This is the principal if not tho sole 
cause of the falling off in numbers, especially in the present year. The other cause, to which I. 
have already alluded, is the diminution of the income of legal practitioners, the inevitable result 
of the large increase in their numbers. The High Court and the mofussil courts have been 
already overcrowded; and even if tho Lieutenant-Governor had not virtually abolished the 
law class by doing away with the higher classes of tho General Department, the law class 
would hive dwindled down to something like its present state within a very few years. 
When 1 resigned in March 1878, theVe were only seven students in the class, and I am told that 
the number has not Bince increased. I think, therefore, that at no distant date the Law Depart- 
ment of the.Kishnagliur College will be a thing of the past . 99 

I am told by the present Law Professor that there is very little chance of the class 
continuing to exist : “ Tho result , 1 9 ho says, “ of tho senior grade pleadership examinations 

last year was not very promising ; the legal profession, moreover, is overstocked, and students, 
are flocking to other careers in order to secure a docent means of livelihood. As there is no 
chance of obtaining candidates for the degree of Bachelor of L*w on account of the abolition 
of tlie two B.A. classes, and as tho result of the senior grade pleadership examination is not 
at all hopeful, the permanency of the law class is by no moans to be depended upon. ” 


III. — Collegiate School. 


(I.) Changes in the staff . — In consequence of the abolition of tho 3rd mastership, 
Mr. J. Simeon was removed from the staff on the 1st Juno 1872. 

Babu *Navin Krishna Mukhurji, m.a., 2nd master (having been appointed Officiating 
Law Leoturer of the Civil Service class at the Hughly College) left on the 17th July 1872. 

TBabu Diba Kanta Kay and Babu Nava Krisbnd Banurji, the two last masters, were 
discharged in oousequenee of the reductions effected tho Government ofBonga^ throughout 
our establishment. Their places in the school were supplied by the two junior writers, who 
had both been in the educational service for many years. Babu Dinauath Sen succeeded the 
former on a salary of Rs. 3U, and Babu Panehanan Pal, 3rd writer, succeeded the latter on a 
reduced salary of Ks. 15 a month, the change taking effoot from 1st July. 

(II.) Number of students . — The number ou the rolls on the 31st March 1873 was 224, 
showing an increase of 29 during the twelve months. Tho following table will give the 
numton for the last four years : — * 

On 31st March. Numbers. 


> 


1870 

1871 
* 187 !! 

1873 

9 


256 ) 

213 


l‘J5 

224 


From this it will be Men that our numbers are steadily increasing, though we have not 
yet returned Ito the prosprrohs condition of 1870. But considering the very radical changes 
that have been effected in our staff, I oonsidur it most improbable that our numbers oan ever 
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exceed 250, nor is it desirable that they should, unless the number of mftsters'be increased. 
I should very much like to see the numbers spread more equally over the different ol^sses. As 
it is the three upper classes are gorged with students, and the lower ones have not their fall 
complement. The competition of oheap schools in the neighbourhood is prejudicial to our lower 
classes. 1 see no chance of this evil being abated. e ’ 

(III). Attendance . — The average daily attendance was 150, while that of the previous 
year was 152. The percentage of absentees may seem high, but I should imagine that it is 
no more than the normal rate in this oountry. Illness here is very frequent, ^{tnd there is a 
custom of continually asking leave for what is termed urgent private business. It is rarely 
possible to discover what such business aotually is, but if the leave be not granted, one only 
' gets the reputation for being hard and for fining unnecessarily. Hindu family and social 
ceremonies also entail a very considerable amount of absenoe. A boy when married himself 
rarely requires less than ten days or a fortnight, and the cousin of a youthful bridegroom 
will require perhaps as much as a week in order to grace the nuptial festivities with his 
presence. \ * 

(IV.) Classification . — Out of 224 boys in the school, 8 belong to the 'upper and 216 to 
the middle classes. There are 22 2 Hindus and 2 Muhammadans. t Of ’ the Hindus, 119 are 
Brahmans and 43 are Kayasthas, the large majority thus belonging, as I believe is usually 
the case, to these two castes. Of other castes there are — 1 Kliotri, 12 Vaidyas, 22 Navasaks, 14 
Kaibarthas, 3 Sonarbanias, and 8 of castes just above tho very lowest. I think such a return 
as this goes to prove that we are not breakmg down the hereditary system in 'Bengal to such 
an extent as the fashionable school of reformers would have us believe. For my own part 
I am not sorry to see that the caste system continues to retain its hold upon the country, it 
being, in the present confused state of action and belief, the only effectual breakwater against 
complete social and industrial chaos. Of the Muhammadans, 1 belongs to the Suni orthodoxy 
and 1 to the Shias. , 

(Y.) Fees and Fines . — These amounted for the past year to Us. 5,454-8, showing a 
decrease of Rs. 367-2 on the preceding year. It is scarcely possible yet awhile to discuss 
these figures with any profit. When they are discussed, the two years of 1871-72 and 
1872-73 (which may be called years of confusion) will have to he taken together, so as to 
furnish an average result for each separately. But no fair comparison between the present 
and the past can be instituted till the state of things has become completely normal. 

(VI.) Expenditure . — The total expenditure during the past year was Rs. 9,866-15-4$, 
and the receipts were Rs. 5,454-8. Thus the net expenditure was Rs. 4,412**7-4$. The 
expenditure of the preceding year had been Rs. 11,394,-11-7, thus showing for this year a 
reduction of Rs. 6,982-4-2$. 


(’oat of each pupil. Per annum. Per mensem. 

Total 

Net to Government 


Us. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

52 11 1 4 6 3 

23 8 6 1 15 


(VII,) Studies . — Out of the 224 boys in the school, 143 study Bengali and 81 study 
Sanskrit. I think it a pity that the study of both these languages cannot be abolished, and 
the time devoted wholly to English. The proper teacher of Bengali is the mother ; and 
Sanskrit is useless in an educational system whose chief aim is to open up to our students 
the soience and ^literature of the West. I believe that the attempt to modify the Bengali 
tongue by the influence of Sanskrit is wholly chimerical. We might as well attempt to 
modify English by the study of Hebrew. It is not so much the attempt to modify* one 
language by another that I deem chimerical, as the attempt to modify the 19th century A.D. 
by the 9th pentury B.C., for this is whfft the attempt really amounts to. Bengali will be 
modified by the living present and not by the dead passed, by drawing from the pure wells 
of learning that have sprung up in the West, not by continuing to feed upon the arid abstrac- 
tions of oriental metaphysics. The study of Sanskrit is well enough in its way ; but it is a 
simple perversion of that study to introduce it in a painfully superficial form into our 
English schools and colleges. 

(VIII.) Prizes . — No prizes were given in the school for the past year. The reductions 
which I have had to effect # in the expenditure would have precluded me from giving prizes under 
any circumstances, these reductions having fallen with full force upon the "library and priqf 
fufid. But the new rule, under which we are prevented from getting books from the Calcutta 
book-sellers, is another obstacle whifch stands in the way both of purchasing prize books abd of 
replenishing the library shelves, There has been only one prize distribution sinee I came to 
the college in February 1870. This has been quite unavoidable, as I have had to retrench in 
every possible uixeotion in order to provide funds for tho teaching 1 of surveying ahd chemistry. 
To secure this end several masterships have been abolished, the librarian has been dispensed 
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with, servant! have been turned adrift, books and prizes have been* foregone, the contingent 
allowance has been reduced to nearly one-third of its original amount, and every possible 
small economy that I could think of has been effected. It is to be hoped that the results 
which are to now from the new soheme will be sufficiently brilliant to compensate for the 
wounds that have been inflioted upon the oldef studies. I am no advocate for pedantry* but 
it riiay be as well to remember that there is a pedantry of scienoe as well as a pedantry of 
literature, and I think there is considerable danger if the advocates of scienoe are allowed to 
have full swing— of our simply exchanging one kind of pedantry for another. Of the two 
evils, I am inolined to think that the pedantry of literature is the least injurious. There is a 
refinement and a kind of self-abnegation about the mere scholar, which will be seldom found 
in the savant ; and, moreover, the conceptions with whioh the scholar deals, useless though * 
they. may. often be, are far more intelligible and inviting than the uncouth jargon and bald 
hieroglyphics of the typical man of soienoe. 

•< Examinations. 

* 

(IX.) Entrance, "Examination . — In all 42 appeared at the University Entrance Examina- 
tion, of whom 18 pas8ed,,5 in the first, 12 in the seoond, and 1 in the third division. 

(X.) Scholarships. — Two junior scholarships of the 2nd grade were gained by 
Sasibhusan Banurji and Puma Chandra Mitra ; and two of the 3rd grade were gained by 
Manmatha Kumar Ghosh and Bamdyal Eay. 

(XI.) Annual College Examination. — The olasses of the sohool were examined as usual at 
the end of the year. Of course with our diminished staff such examinations cannot be carried 
out so satisfactorily as they formerly were. There are fewer to perform the work of examina- 
tion, and the few that there are have for the most part been themselves engaged in teaohing 
the olasses. It is always desirable, if possible, to seoure examiners who have had no direct 
share in teaching those whose performances they have to test. Then, moreover, it adds 
to the dignity and weight of a school examination when the offioers employed in it can be 
seleoted wholly, or almost wholly, from the college. I have no reason, however, to suppose 
that our examinations this year were otherwise than well and judiciously conducted, and I 
have no doubt that the desired objeot of classifying the students in order of merit was 
attained with very tolerable aecuraoy. 


IV. — Drawing and Surveying Department. 


(i) * Establishment . — Babu Hem Chandra Mitra, who had been appointed surveying 
teaoher in this college by the Government, joined his duties on 3rd August 1872. The 
salary of the post was fixed at Bs. 1 05 per month. 

(ii) Number of Students. — The number on the rolls of this department on the 31st 
March 1873 was 147. 

(hi) Attendance. — The average daily attendance was 47. 

(iv) General Remarks. — The classes in this department up to the end of the last 
educational session, ending in Deoember 1872, were : — 

First. — The 1st year oollege class. * 

Second . — First division of sohool 
Third. — Seoond division of school. 


The subjects taught were mensuration, and the oopying of printed letters. As mathe- 
matical instrument oases could not be prooured in Caloutta or elsewhere, the students 
could not do much in drawing, and for want of surveying instruments they were unable to 
work in the field. 

From the commencement of the present session the programme has been follows : — 


College 

School 


First year class 

f Entrance class 
Seoond class 


l 


Third Class 


Mensuration, drawing. 

Mensuration, notes on surveying, drawing. 
Mensuration, Practical Geometry, Scales, 
drawing. • 

Mensuration, drawing. 


'None of the students of the seoond year oollege class would oonsent to study surveying. 
The whole of the first year class oommenoed the study at first, but early in Maroh the 
attendance became irregular, and towards the end of the month 7 gave up altogether, on 
* the plga that the subjeot was optional. Those who remained continued to be instructed in 
mensuration and drawing. i 

1 As a large part of the Entrance Class consisted of those who had failed in the University 
Examinatio n of 1872, and as these knew nothing of either mensuration or drawing, it'Vas 
neoesbary to oommenoe thesfy subjects again. This somewhat delayed the progress of those 
who had been promoted from the seoond class, who had been studying thesd subjeots in 1872. 
Towards thp end of February, part of the surveying apparatus was received, and it then 
b w ^m e possible to oommenoe field work. Operations were entered upon about the middle of 
March, carried on in th^ oollege oompouud i which is very extensive). Chain work 
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alone could be undertaken, as there were no prismatic compasses. Evening was Ihe time fixed 
upon for surveying, as it would have been difficult for the students to have attended school at 
10 a.m., if ihe field work had been done in the morning many of them Saving to oome 
a considerable distance. Mensuration, notes on surveying, and drawing, are the subjects which 
are being taught in the Entrance Glass. In the seoond class the subjects taught are 
mensuration, notes on Practical Geometry, construction of scales, and drawing. In the third 
class, mensuration and drawing only are taught 

It is found that the students are not very regular in their attendance. This irregularity 
is probably due to the following causes: (1) the length of the time now devoted to study, 
work commencing at 10 a.m. and continuing till 4} p.m. ; (2) the non-infliotion of fines 
• for absence from the surveying and drawing lessons ; (3) the idea that the subjeot is optional 
for th 086 who please to consider it so, being neoossary only for those who desire to compete 
for junior scholarships ; (4) the want of mathematical instruments, without which the lessons 
can be of very littlo service. * % 

(v) Fees and fines . — The amount collected before the 31stf,Maroh 1873 was Us. 3. 

(vi) Expenditure. — From the 1st August 1872 to the 3tst Maroh«1873, the expenditure 
wasKs. 1,154-9-5. Thus the total cost of educating each pupil in this department was Its. 1-7-1. 

Y. — Miscellaneous. m 

(i) Library . — No books, except those presented by Government, have been added to 
the library during the past year. The causes of this have already been pointed out. No 
additions by purchase have been made to the library since the early months of 1S71. This 
is a circumstance which, in the interest of sound education, I extremely regret. • The 
library is always a highly popular institution, and it is certainly quite as useful as it is popular. 
To the masters and professors it is indispensible, and if the requisite books are not provided by 
the Government, those who teach are obliged to purchase them for themselves. A consider- 
able tax of this kind has been entailed upon the teaching statf in the college of late years, and 
I think if those in authority will reflect upon the matter for a while, they must admit that 
the tax is rather a hard one. Our library here is by no means strong, and I was in hopes 
when I came that by judicious management it might in a few years be considerably improved. 
But my hopes in this direction have been miserably disappointed, chiefly through the 
rule mado in 1871 by the Home Government. The recent retrenchments of course 
would have compelled me to forego anything like a normal expenditure upon the library 
during the past year. But what littlo I could afford I was determined should nert he wholly 
lost. I have therefore (as I was unable to purchase books) taken the opportunity of haviug 
many of our old books neatly and solidly bound. This is some gain though not enough, and 
even in this way much still remains to be done. 

(n) Building . — Extensive repairs both within and without have been carried on in 
the building during the past year. Several rotten beams have been removed and replaced 
by new ones. But the most important improvement is the stone flooring which has been 
completed, and which lias really quite changed the interior of the building, rendering it as 
worthy of the important object to which it is devoted as it was formerly unworthy. This 
flooring will in the end be as economical as it is undoubtedly useful. Altogether the 
building is now one of which tho educational department may well bo proud, and our best 
thanks are due to the officers of tho public works for the pains which they have taken to 
render their work both substantial and ornamental. 

(in) Study of Chemistry . — The study of chemistry was introduced into the college this 
year, in accordance with the new regulations adopted by the Calcutta University. But 
unfortunately we labour here under great disadvantages in regard to this subject. No one 
was sent to tetfsh it until the 17th of March, find no chemical apparatus was supplied for the 
purpose of illustrating the lessons of tho text-book. The students of the first and second year 
classes were repeatedly urged, on tho strength of official orders addressed to me, to choofts for 
themselves between the old and the new course, and as they wero fully aware that all power 
of interference had been withheld from me, they made their choice quite independently both 
of my wishes and advice. 1 was not so much concerned about the first year, although 1 think 
the principle of these educational plebiscites is a radically unsound one ; but I was \#ry 
anxious that only such of the second year should be allowed to study chemistry as had a 
fair chance of mastering the subject, for the purposes of a University Examination, in about 
six or seven months. I repeatedly asked for power to control the deoision of the second-year ( 
students, but my request was as repeatedly refused or ignored. The consequenoe was that 
12 out of 25 students insisted upon joining the chemistry class in spite of all my warnings 
as to tjio difficulty of the subject and the inadequacy of the means supplied fbr enabling then! 
to faster it. Of those 12 Bam confident that not above 3 or 4 can gain* anything like auk 
intelligent knowledge of what they have to learn, and several I\know very soon regrfetted % 
that they had not 'listened to njy advice when I first proffered it to them. They will* proba- 
bly ere long acquire still more bitter experience as to the fatal % effects of their choice. But 
l saw from the first that a catastrophe of some sort was inevitable. For it is ‘evident that 
the most ridiculously exaggerated notions have been formed among the classes whom we 
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educate as to the grand things whioh soienoe is to do for them and their country. These 
notions have been sedulously encouraged by the difioussions whioh have been carried on of. 
late among European educationists and sociologists, discussions in which the real object and 
value of soienoe has been totally lost sight of, and in which the most chimerical views have 
been t)ut forward with the utmost gravity and confidence, so as to induce those who have 
a slight tinoture of wholesome soeptioism in their composition to conclude that whatever 
bpnefits may result to Bengali youth from initiation into the outer vestibule of western 
science, we shall not have to reckon among them any marked advance either in logic or com- 
mon sense. Slot only have these discussions been vague and utopian, but the mode in 
* which the change has been oarried out is somewhat peculiar. On what principle, I would 
ask, when the study of chemistry is virtually compulsory in all the colleges, should three # 
colleges, Hughly, Dacca, and Patna, be selected as alone deserving to receive the available 
chemical apparatus. Are Krislmaghur and Berhampur considered more vilia corpora , which 
are unworthy of the regard of scientific men ; or is their intelligence so exalted that it is 
supposed that ’they can dispense with the aids which are necessary to institutions less favoured 
by nature’s uubought gifts P # 


BERHAMPUR COLLEGE. 


(Founded 1853.) 

* 

4 Ft'om the Report of the Principal \ Mr, R. Hand, 

D have the honor to submit my report for the year 1872-73. 

Great changes have been effected during the year under review. Towards the close of the 
last financial year, i,e in January 1872, the College staff was reduced by a Professor and an 
Assistant Professor. Since then, pursuant to the Government Resolution of the 24th of May 
la$t, tl^e salary of the remaining Professorship was reduced, and on Mr. Smith’s removal to 
the Presidency College, Babu Haridas Ghosh, Head-Master of the Collegiate school, was 
appointed to officiate as Professor, his substantive appointment remaining vacant. The staff 
of the School Department was further reduced by the removal to the Head-Mastership of the 
Bauloah Zillah School of Babu Govinda Chandra Mitra, the 3rd Master here, and the 
appointment, in his stead, but on a reduced salary, of Babu Ambika Charan Muklmrji, 
formerly 4th Master, and subsequently Head-Master of the Malda school. These reductions 
were consequent on the financial reductions ordered in the Resolution above cited. Since 
then, on tfhe occasion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to the College, His Honor Was pleased 
to raise the Government grant to th6 Collegiate school by Rs. 1,000, but no change has been 
as yet effected in consequence. $ 

In the month of July last, a Teacher of Drawing and Surveying was appointed, subjects 
that form part of the regular course of the five upper classes of the school. An outsiders’ 
class was also opened to train candidates for the Government service, the hours of instruction 
being from 6 to 9 a.m. for three days in the week. In this class Engineering also is taught, 
hut provision has not hitherto been made for ‘teaching Chemistry and Botany. The College 
classes learn Drawing and Surveying for two days in the week toith the outsiders’ class, and 
on Saturdays by themselves from 3 to 4 o’clock p.m. after the ordinary work of the day is 
finished. An Assistant Teacher of Drawing and Surveying has been sanctioned, but not yet 
appointed. 

Towards the close of the year, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon in medical charge of the 
College was appointed to lecture on Chemistry and Botany to the College Department, and has 
begun a course of lectures on the Chemistry of the Metaloids to the first year under- graduates. 
Government having sanctioned the disbursement of Rs. 50 a month for £ riding class, 

. ... it was opened with the new civil year, the liberality of throe of 

4)hHnpnts?ng Hahodur. Ur the residents* having provided horses and their accoutrements. 

Dr. CoHtea. 


A grant of Rs. 450 was sanctioned for gymnastic apparatus, which the Executive Engine** 
has kindly undertaken to construct, and a Teacher appointed, who has this day joirfted his post. 

• ^Coi.lrgk General Department. — Tho year closes with a slight increase over last year’s 
numbers. The sessions opened with 30 students, but death and removals from other causes 
have left us but 24 on the rolls. One of these is a temporary student, n scholar who is to join 
the Civil Engineering College on the opening of the next session, and who, not to waste the 
intermediate mouths, continues his studies here without his stipend. 

The classes at present stand thus * 




Fimt year olass 
Second year olass 


!I1^ Of 


Tojal 


12 

12 

24 


Until the establishment of tho projected Hostel provides a comfortable 'home in this 
liekly place for students oomyxg from the surrounding districts ; and a full staff, the means 
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of completing the Arts ..Course here ; I fear there is little prospeot of any oonsidferable increase 
in the number of our under-graduates. The Berhampur College was designed to supply the 
wants in high English education of the several districts that are comprised 'in tjhe Rajshahi 
circle, and when the establishment aud successful working of the University extended this 
education, provision was made for oarrying under-graduates through the appointed oourse in 
Arts and Law. It is true that recent speoial disturbing influences, of wnioh not the jieast 
effective was the growing unhealthiness „of the place, nad caused a considerable decrease of 
students, who at one time numbered 77 (1864-65), and for years after, until the 

reduction of the classes, as in the margin ; but at *the worst this 
fiam'ioa/ro g’ mb .71I 41, reduced number was, when lowest, nearly twice as numerous, as 

since the abolition of the upper graduate classes, though . these 
classes always had comparatively small numbers. I desire most respectfully to urge it on 
His Honor’s kind re-oonsidoration that the distance of the districts of the oirole and the 
difficulties of transit, by land or water, to Caloutta or to Hughly, render it especially desir- 
able that ample provision should again be made, even if on a much more economical scale , for a 
complete course of instruction in this College in Arts, as well a& in the. speoial branches that 
constitute the appointed Civil Servioe Curriculum. And 1 would, undet His Honor’s permis- 
sion, take the liberty to add that the reoent extension of the Rajfehahi Zillah School to a 
High Sohool, whilst it justifies the restoration of the Berhampur College to its former status, to 
which this High Sohool would be a feeder, holds out the not unreasonable hope that in this 
measure the Lieutenant-Governor contemplated the ooncossion which he hod conditionally 
promised to the deputation that waited upon His Honor in August last. 

The total oost of the General Department of the College has been Rs. 18,948-15, to 
credit of which is the sum of Rs. 1 ,335 collected as fees, the net cost to Government being 
Its. 17,613-1 5, or on the average of the year’s students Rs. 800-10-1 per head per annum. 

The social status of the parents and guardians is as follows : — 


Classes. 

* 

Zemindars, talukdars, 
and persons of inde- 
pendent income. 

Professional 

persons. 

Government ser- 
vants and pen- 
sioners. 

1 sty ear class ... ... ... ... 

4 

5 

3 

2nd year class ... ... ... ... ,... 

8 i 

3 

• « 1 

* 

Total 

12 

8 

4 


Nine students presented themselves for the intermediate Arts Examina tion. Of these 
1 had been so ill for some time previous, that he was obliged to leave Berhampur and was 
allowed to be examined at Hughly. Of these students 3 only were passed, 1 in the second 
and 2 in the third Grade. t 

On the result of the annual examination, 2 under-graduates were allowed to retain their 
scholarships, and 1, unable from severe illness to attend, on the satisfactory progr ess maHa 
during the session. 

Law Department. — The Lecturer on Law, Babu Gurudas Banurji, m.a., b.i,., 
resigned, his appointment from the 16th of November last, and Babu Gopal Chandra 
Mukhuiji, m.a., b.l., appointed to suooeed him, entered upon his duties on the opening 
of the present session. 

In pursumioe of the.orders of Government in the Resolution of the 24th df Hay i prt, 
.before referred to, the Lecturer receives no fixed salary, but the fees as remuneration. 

There are only 14 students in this Department at present, all of them studying for 
the Pleadership Examination. Now that the University has discontinued the grant of a 
Licence in*Law and requires two years’ study of law after graduating in Arts, no Law 
Department can flourish that is not connected with a 1st grade College. 

The sooial status of the Law Btudents is thus shown : — » ■ 
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One candidate went up to the last examination for the Degree of Bachelor in Law 
and was passed in the seoond division ; at the Licence Examination, the last, it is probable, that 
will be held, 4 candidates presented themselves, of whom 8 were passed. 

The routine of studies tor the current session has been so arranged as to fall in with the course 
in Law for the Oivil Service olass, and provision made for so much of the latter oourse as is speoial. 

The cost of the Department for the first three quarters of the finanoial year was 
Rs. 1,506-10-8, and its inoome from fees Rs. 855, >showing a net cost to Government of 
Rs. 651-10-8. . The fees in the last quarter of the year amount to Rs. 160, which sum has 
been paid to the Lecturer. 

OoM.BdiA.TB School. — The numbers in the Sohool Department continue pretty steady, the 
excessive illness notwithstanding of the last two months. The year olosed with 180 students ' 
against 183 of the previous year. The Entrance olass is very large. It contains at present 
46 students, and it is probable that, but for the extreme unhealthiness of the Beason, the 
numbers wouh} have been even larger. The prevalence of small-pox is unprecedented, and 
oholera also has had its floti^t. The panic caused by the former, raging as it was in the 
immediate vicinity^f the College building, at one time seriously affected our attendance. It 
is not likely, howeVer,* thaj the Entranoe class will be so full after this session, in consequence 
of the exclusion of text books in English literature from the University Examination. The 
change seriously affeots cramming, and therefore the chances of passing. Hence all who have or 
who think they have any chance of passing under the old system, will go up to the next examin- 
ation, after whidh the number of Entrance candidates, it is likely, will very greatly fall off. 

The oost of the Collegiate sohool has been Rs. 10,834-10-10, and the fees realised 
Rs. 4,546-4-0. The aotual cost to Government has, therefore, boen Rs. 6,289-6-10, 
or Rs. 36-15-11 per head per annum. 

The social status of the parents and guardians is as follows : — 

,, Zemindars, talukdars, and persons of independent income. . . . 41 

Merchants, bankers, banias and brokers .. .. ..11 

Professional persons . . . . . . . . . . 64 

Government servants and pensioners . . . . . . . 61 

Shop-keepers . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Others .. .. . . . . .. .. 7 

The results of the Entrance Examination have been satisfactory. Of 23 students, who 
presented themselves for examination, 2 being kept away by illness, 1 2 were passed ; of whom 
4 were pljfced in the 1st Division, 7 in the 2nd, and 1 in the 3rd Division. 

The examination of the other classes of the school, conducted by myself and the 
officers of my staff, on the whole gave me satisfaction. I was afraid that the Preparatory 
Entrance olass might have suffered from the change of its teachers ; but suoh was not the 
case. -The 7th year olass teacher had exerted himself successfully, and the rest of the classes 
also were fairly efficient. Many students were absent from sickness, and some inequality 
in progress was observable, which indeed can soarcely be helped at times ; but taken as a 
whole, the labors of the year had been successful. 

Scholarships. — There were 1 Senior and 5 Junior Scholarships awarded to students 
of this Institution on the result of the last University Examinations. The former was made 
tenable at the Presidency College, and the latter here ; but 8 of these have since been 
transferred, 1 to the Presidency, and 2 to the Civil Engineering College. An application is 
pending for another transfer. 

Drawing and Surveying. — In ignorance of the debits to the Drawing and Surveying 
allowance, on aoeount of surveying implements supplied by the Mathematical Instruments 
Department on the indent of the Officiating Director, I am not able to show the total 
expenditure* against thiB grant. The amount drawn for establishment and contingencies is 
Rs. 783-14-6, to credit of whioh is Rs. 28-7-6 realised from the sale of Drawing materials, 
and Rs. 129 from outsiders’ fees. 

Riding. — The oost of the Riding olass has been Rs. 127-2-10, leaping a* surplus of 
Rs. 72-13-2 from the grant on this account, reokoned from Deoember last. • 

General Cost.— -The charges for the year in the several departments, inclusive of the 
charges for Drawing, Surveying, and Riding, aggregate Rs. 32,361-5-10, against whioh is the 
sum of Rs. 7,024-4 realised from fees, inclusive of Rs. 129 fees paid by the outsiders’ olass ; 
and of Rs. 28-7-6 from the sale of Drawing materials. The aotual net oost therefore to 
Government of this institution, in all its departments, is Rs. 25,308-10-4. Assuming the 
grant to the general College and Collegiate Sohool to be for the Jet quarter the amount 

f ° itually expended, and for the other quarters the sums sanctioned in the Resolution of the 
>th of May last, there is a saving in the College Department of Rs. 1,440 on aoootafc^of 
tabjishment, and Rs. 372-1-5 of contingencies. In tjie Collegiate Sohool the sum of 
ufts. 607-7-1 is saved on ttfe former, ana Rs. 327-10-3 on the latter account.* The large 
saving finder the head of contingencies is attributable chiefly* to the oiroumstanee that no 
portion of thp Library aliovwnce has been expended. » 

• The takings are reokoned for three quarters of the year only. 
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Mil mau’s History of Christianity. Vole. 3, 7, A 8. 

Kingsley's Austin Elliot. 

Ditto Two Years Ago. 

Arixtophant*. translated by J. Hickie, Vols. 1 and 2. 

('bitty m Hlnckstone, Vol. 4. 

A Woman’s Thoughts. Ac., by Author of John Halifax. 
Sports and Pursuits of the English, by the Earl of Wilton. 
Beauties of the Court of Charles II, by Jameson. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens. 

Salmon’s Higher Algebra. 

Poems by Archbishop French. 

Wanderings in West Africa, Vole. 1 and 2. 


Library.— I n oonuequonce of the injury to the books b y white-ants* reported lost' 

year, and again aa in the margin, the 
sum of Us. 280 was sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee from the interest of the College 
Building Fund Balance for pitching the 
floor of the Library and of the Instruments 
room. The work was kindly done by the 
Publio. Works Department, at a ooet of 
Rs. 244. A further sum of Rs. 47 was 
sanctioned for matting, the actual outlay on * 
which was Rs. 33-8-9. 

From a local grant of Rs. 100 there have been 2L books added to the Library, and 
Supplement to OoodeTe*. line of Evidence. Babu Annada Prasad Ray has kindly 

Oliver’. Indian Botany. Primiep’e Crimiunl Procedure. given tile works noted in the margin. 

From Government 13 books have been received besides the urf^al Daw and other Reports and 
Periodioals. • « " 

Instruments. — Since the abolition of the higher under-graduates’ olasses, the instruments 
have been very little used ; they are in good oondition, except a Barometer that was injured 
in removal during tho annual repairs of the building; and which has been sent .to’ the 
Mathematical Instruments Department to he put to rights. 

The Building. — There has been no sinking of the floor this year. The* building is in 
good oondition ; but the pent-roofs are not yet water-tight. . ( 

The Clock. — The turret clock, presented by the late Bahu Rfij Kissen Ray, and put up 
after hiB death at the expense of his son Babu Annada Prasad Kay, was this year thoroughly 
cleaned and adjusted by Messrs. Black and Murray, on a guarantee for two years, at a 
cost of Rs. 185, met by Annada Bahu, at whose oost also it was once before partially 
cleaned by a native workman for Rs. 35. The clock is now in excellent working order, and 
is of advantage to tho community at large as well as to the College. 

The Hostel — In August last the Lieutenant-Governor, during his visit to Berhampur, 
was pleased, on the representation of the nativo community through a deputation that 
waited upon His Honor in the Library of the College building, to sanction the outlay of 
Rs. 8,000 and a piece of land for a Hostel or Boarding-house for students, on oondition 
of an equal sum of money being raised by the community for tho construction qf the build- 
ing. The subscriptions for this purpose, already announced, aggregate Rs. $152, and 
further donations are expectod. The munificence of the donors has been handsomely 
acknowledged by His Honor in the official Gazette. It is right to add that two of these, tho 
Maharani and Babu Annada Prasad Ray, both of Kasimhazar, have for some time promoted 
the causo of education by paying the fees of indigent but promising youths. The same 
generous interest has also for some years been evinced by Babu Pares Narayan Ray of Putia. 
These benefactions have been before reported, and are now noticed as having been steadily 
continued ever since. 

I have also to aoknowloclge the active interest in the College evinced during the year by 
Rabus Baikuntha Nath Sen, l)ina Nath Ganguli, Syama Charan Bhatta and Baikuntha Nath 
Nig, to whose exertions I am ohiefly indebted for the munificent donations to the Hostel and 
the Riding olass. 

The Dispensary. — The dispensary is much resorted to, and during the prevalence of the 
periodical fevers of the district, which, last year, were especially severe, it is on invaluable 
blessing, highly appreciated by the community. 


PATNA COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1862 .) ^ 

From the Report of the Principal, Mr. J. W. McCrindle , M.A. 

College Department.— The College was under the charge of tho Officiating Principal, 
Mr. J. K. Rogers, until my return from leave on tho «26th of October last. In the month 
prece din g the services of 1 Mr. Carudutf, who had been officiating for Mr. Uogers, were traus- 
ferrgdfto the Government of the Central Provinces. • t 

* Number op Students. —The number on the rolls on March 31st was 97 (inclusive of V 
ex-students of the, second year’s olais), being an increase of 18 oYer the number returned ibi* 
the previous year. They wera divided as follows: — 1 » 


Pint *je»r clu* 
Second 


38 

37 


Hard year 
Fourth „ 


11 

10 
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Pama College . 

The students of the first year olass came from the schools under noted > 


Patna Csllegiato School IX Blmugalpur Zillah School 8 

Arrah Zillah „ 2 Monghyr „ ... ... 8 

Gyt „ „ 2 Pnrnea „ „ ... 2 

Saran „ „ 3 ftehar Aided School 3 

Mozutferpur Zillah „ ... 2 Schools in Lower Bengal 8 

The average number of students on the rolls monthly was 66, and the average number 
attending daily 59*6. 

The following tables show how the students are classified by race and creed : — 




Beharis. 

Bengalis. 

Ot lMMW. 

1st yiar ... .* 

« • • . • » 

15 

33 

1 

2nd „ # ... 

M| M| 

17 

20 

3rd „ **... • • 

|M 

4 

7 


4th „ •... # 



4 

5 

i 



— 

_ 

- 


Total 

40 

55 

2 . 

• 


— 

— 


• 


Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

1st year 



33 

5 

I 

2nd 

... ... 

. ... 33 

4 

1 

3rd „ 

... 

10 

1 


4th . „ 


. ... 9 

1 



Total 

84- 

11 

2 


With regard to sooial position, the returns show that the students are drawn almost 
exclusively from the middle classes of society ; four only belonging to the uppor classes, and 
ono to the lower. 

The number of Muhammadans both ifi the School and College is slowly increasing. 
The attendance in the latter department in successive years, since 1868 inclusive, has been 
4, 8, 6, JO, 9, and 11. Nearly three-fifths of the students are scholarship-holders, the first 
year’s class obtaining 26, the second 23, the third five, and the fourth three. 

Fkks’and Fines. — The amount realized from these sources is roturned at Rs. 4,799-8-7, 
being a decrease of Rs. 4 1-5-4 on the collections of tho previous year. 

Expenditure. — The year’s expenditure has boon Rs. 36,492-5-11, against Rs. 27,833-4-5 
in the previous year. This increase is partly* due to higher pay being drawn by Professor 
Ewbank, partly to the operation of a Government rule which ordered the practice of 
charging a portion of the Principal’s salary to the School account to be discontinued, and 
partly to the fact that Mr. Carndutf, who officiated for Mr. Rogers, was an officer drawing 
the maximum pay of his grade. The cost of the department to Government has been 
Rs. 31,692-13-4. The total cost of educating eaoh pupil has been Rs. 46-1-2, and the cost 
to Government 40-0-3 per month. The cost for tho current year will probably not much 
exceed Rs. 30. 

University Examinations. — The number of candidates sent up to the First Arts 
Examination was 23, of whom throe passed in the 2nd Division, and eight in tho third. The 
failures were in English 10, in 2nd language nine, in History five, in Mathematics four, and 
in Philosophy eight. 

Scholarships of the 2nd grade were awarded to the following: Narayan Prasad, 
Devendra Nath Ray, llari Das Chaturji, Giris Chandra Sarkar, Giris Chandra Datta, and 
Govind Charan. * 

The number of candidates for B.A. was 13, of whom five passed in tho 2nd # Division, 
and three in the third. • 

The failures were two in English, two in 2nd language, two in Mathematics, two in 
optional subjects, and two in Philosophy. 

The scholarship-holders of the 1st and 3rd year’s classes wore examined by tho Collego 
staff on the studies of the year in November, whon all were found to have made such pro- 
gress as entitled them to retention of their stipends. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-G8v<fi*nor having noticed at tho Convocation for conferring 
Degrees, held in March 1872, that almost all the University candidates from Behar were 
•B&ngalis, was led* to think that the Province had not made such progress in educati&Ms 
would justify the continuance the B.A. Classes in the College,' and he accordingly 
apnoufioed his intention to induce tho higher English ClSssos and Literary Professors, and 
to confine the College to thef First Arts English standard as hod been donb in the case of 
two other Mofussil Colleges. ( Jtje intimated, howovor, that he would not reduce £he grant to 
the College, b\it apply the money saved to establish olasses for instruction in subjects of 
immediate praotic&l utility for ^Jhioh a demand might be found to exist, to establish scholar- 
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skips also for tho enooufagement of English and practical arts required for the public Service, 
and otherwise to assist the people of the Province to escape from their present disadvantageous 
position. When this resolution was oommunioated to the Officiating Principal, he judged it 
proper to submit through you for His Honor’s consideration a representation of faots calculated 
to modify the opinion which he had formed. He stated that the College had not existed lone 
enough to have had as yet a fair trial, that it had nevertheless already sent up many successful 
candidates to the University Examinations, of whom a fair and always increasing proportion 
were Beharis, that there was an increasing demand in the Province for the higher English 
education, that Behari boys were by no means intellectually inferior to the Bengalis, and 
that if they had not been equally successful at the Examinations, this was to be ascribed to the 4 
fact that the Bengalis had tho advantage of living with educated relatives who were both 
able and willing to assist them with their lessons at home. 

His Honor also ascertained, whon he paid a visit to Patna in September last, ohiefly for 
the purpose of settling the College question, that the people nf th^ place would much prefer 
to retain the B.A. Classes. He accordingly decided to allow fir.e College^ to retain its status 
as a first class College, educating up to the B.A. standard. 

Many important changes were however introduced in the coitrse of the year into the 
curriculum of study both in tho School and in the College, the general aim of which was to 
widen and give a more practical turn to the education imparted. There are now classes for 
Chemistry, Botany, Physical Geography, Drawing, Surveying, the elements of Engineering, and 
Gymnastics. Changes have also been made in accordance with the new rules for the examina- 
tions in Arts, which prescribe alternative courses of study in which Literature and Science 
respectively predominate. As the staff of the College was numerically inadequate to give 
instruction in both courses, it was ruled by the Lieutenant-Governor that tho Science course 
only should be taken up. Under this system tho work is thus apportioned among the College 
officers. The Principal takes the classes for Logic and Psychology and the Literature of the 
B.A. Classes. Professor Rogers, the Literature of the First Art classes, together with Botany, 
Physical Geography, and other branches of Natural Scienoe. Professor Ewbank, the Mathe- 
matics of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th year’s classes and Physical Science. The Assistant Professor, 
History, together with the Mathematics and part of the Literature of the first year’s class. 
Dr. Simpson, the Civil Surgeon, gives lectures on Chemistry to the students of the first and 
3rd year classes and those of tho Civil Service class. He reports thus : “ I am very well satis- 
fied with the progress made by some of the students in the Chomical class, and the interest 
taken by them in the study of the subjeot. When proper arrangements are made for a 
laboratory and class room, and proper and complete apparatus and reagents have been pro-, 
vided, I anticipate having a largo attendance. I hold examinations periodically, and the 
answering in many instances is very good. At present I have great difficulties to contend 
with, having no assistance of any kind, but I have promised to give the most deserving 
student available the allowance of Rs. 10 granted by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the entertainment of an assistant. As soon as the session is over and the students are 
sufficiently advanced, I will select one.” 

In tho 1st y oar’s class, on the 31st of March, 18 students (of whom 14 were scholarship- 
holders) were studying Chemistry and the others (of whom 12 were scholarship-holders) 
Psychology. The 2nd and 4th year’s classes are following out the courses which they respec- 
tively took up at the beginning of last session, with the addition (in the 2nd class only) of 
Surveying, Drawing, and elementary Engineering. The 3rd class students have all taken up 
Natural Science. 


Oriental Department. — Tho languages studied are Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 
The annexed table shows the number studying each : — “ 


First year clow 

«• 

Sanskrit. 

26 

Arabic. 

8 

Persian. * 

5 

Second year class 


20 

6 

4 

Fourth year class . . . 

... 

8 

2 

a 


Total 

64 

16 

9 % 


t 


The number of candidates in Sanskrit at last F.A. Examination wets 18, of whom 9 
passed ; in Arabic 5, of whom 2 passed. * * © 

In the B.A. Examination 8 appeared for Sanskrit, of whom 5 passed { and 5 for Arabic, 
o£|#vfcom 3 passed. 

Law Department. — The number on the rolls at the end 
of the previous year. The average number on the rolls montl 
daily attendance 57. 

The income from fees and fines amounted to Rs. 4,575, an^the ea 
showing a profit to Government in this department of Rs. 2,^75. 


the year was 63, against 89 
ily was 67 and the c av< 
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• 


Total 

8 


• Candidate^ for JP leadership s. 



Second year class 


.. 

26 

First year class ... 



. ... 29 

•' * * 


Total 

56 

t* 


Grand Total 

... * 63 

Hindus ... * ... 



46 

Muhammadans ... 

... ... ... ... ... 


17 

• t 


Total 

63 

Behans 



46 

Bengalis 





. ... 17 



Total 

... 63 


2. It will bo soon from the abovo that there was only 1 student in the 3rd year B.L. 
class at the close of the year. This is owing to the fact that during tho last academical 
year there was no 2nd year B.L. class in the College on acoount of certain changes in the 
B.L. Regulations, consequently, at the commencement of tho present session, tho dissolved 
3rd year class could not as usual be replaced by tho class next below it, and only one student 
was found qualified to join tho class. It will also be observed that there has been a consi- 
derable falling off in the strength of tho department during the present acadomical year. 

3. Tho scheme of lect tiros was the same as in the previous years, tho object in view 
being to ^ombine the requirements of the University curriculum prescribed for the B.L. 
examination with the pleadership examination course, so as to enable students to qualify 
themselves for both the examinations. 

4. The result of the last University Law examinations was extremely favorable to the 

department. Thero were 9 candidates from the Patna Collego, aU of whom have passed, 
6 as B.L.’s and 3 as Licentiates in Law, and amongst the former tho 1st in tho general list 
and the medalist for tho year was a student of tho Patna Collego. Tho result of the last 
Pleadership examination was however not satisfactory. Out of 31 candidates (including 
some unsuccessful students of previous years) present at tho examination, 1 passed in tho 
senior grado and 12 in the junior grade. * 

Civil Service Law Class. — This was opened on the 5th of August last, and thero was 
soon a large attendance. The number of candidates from the class at the Civil Service 
Examination, which was held in February last, was 31, and of these all were successful except 
7, while some passed with considerable distinction. Tho attendance was reduced almost to 
zero after the examination, but there is a likelihood that there will be numerous applications 
for admission by the boginning of next month. 

The realizations from fees and fines aggregated Rs. 444, while the whole expenditure 
, amounted to Rs. 792-14-4, showing that the cost to Government was Rs. 348-14-4 or Re. 1-6-8 
per month for each pupil. The following report has been submitted by the able lecturer 
Babu Sasi Bhusan Banurji, b.a. and b.l: — 

The number of out-students increased steadily, but the imposition of a fbo on the 1 
in-students, who took their admission into the class in the hopo of being exempted from 
payiqent of fees in consideration of .their being subjeot to tho payment of Rs. 5 in the 
General Department, led to the gradual falling off of their number. From 23, the largest 
number of in-students on the roll, the number came down to 10 just before the examination ; 
whereas the number of out-students increased from 4, the number on the roll in August, 
to 30, the number in December. Thero were 10 in-students and 26 out-students on the roll 
in February, all paying a monthly fee of Rs. 2 each. Among tho Tp in-students were two 
jifnior scholarship-holders, whose scholarships had been transferred to this department^ and 
b6th of whom have been deolared. eligible for the higher grade of appointments after a yesH s 
servidb in the lower grade. TMiese 36 students were composed of 24 Hindus, 9 Muham- 
madans, »and 3 Christians — natives of Behar constituting, as a matter of course, the bulk of 
the olass. A course of lectures embracing the criminal, ro venue/ and. opium laws, asrlaid down 
in the Government notificafkA of 2nd July 1872, was delivered from the opening of the 
class in August to the middle cj^f February. 




Among the successful candidates of the Patna College, 3 studonts, Chandra Naraya 
Gupta, h.a., Giriudra Nath Chaturji, and Khyrat Ahmad, deserve particular mention s 
having passed in Law with high distinction. 

The number of students on the roll on the 31st March was only 4, against 36 returne 
for February, tho preceding month. This sudden falling off was due to the breaking u 
of the class after the examination, which commenced on the 17th February and lastod ti 
the 22nd. Now that the notification of the 22nd April announces that the next examinatio 
of candidates for admission into the Native Civil Service will be held in Fobruary 1874, an 
that the successful candidates are being provided with appointments, the Civil Servico La 1 
class bids fair ere long to be numerously attended. «. 

SrnvEViNc; Class. — This class was opened on the 15th of April last, and within a fe 
‘ days after there were about 1 44 i\ames on the roll. The average number on th$ rol 
monthly was 70, and the average number attending daily 34. Tho amount realized froi 
fees and fint s was Rs. 507 and the expenditure Its. 1 ,030-13-9, showing that tho cost to Goveri 
ment was Its. 1,423-13-9, or Rs. 2-0-4 per month for each pupil. The head teache 
Babu Kali Prasanna Mukliurji, has most efficiently discharged his duties, and I have ah 
been satisfied with tho services of the assistant. 

The following report has been submitted by the former : — 

“ Considerable difficulties having been felt in managing all the students in one class, the 
were divided into two sections to be taught on al tornado days. In tho month of Juije lag 
when a fee was fixed for the out-students, their number began to fall off; the in-students, to 
began to leave off as tho University examination drew nigh, so that by the month of Ju] 
33 -- ait-students and 4,1 in- students remained on tho roll. The students were still too mar 
to be taught in one class, and the arrangement of teaching thej^i in two sections stillborn 
tinned. Tho time devoted to the teaching of the class was 2 if ours a day ; sufficient tim 
therefore, not having been found for devoting to the Civil Service studonts who had a loi 
list of subjects to get up, I lectured to them on engineering foy two hours every night uni 

.1 i • . rt • r .1 ir r 
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The following were the subjects taught in the class : — • 

• Mensuration, printing, drawing geometrical figures, construction of simple* and 
diagonal scales* use of the chain, compass, and plane table, building materials, construc- 
tion of buildings, earthwork and roads, projection of simple solids, designing and estimating 
of simple buildings and bridges, field work, plotting and laying out curves, levelling. 

» Before the field work commonced'SLhad undertaken to teach my students the use of 
the ohain, the compass, and the plane table- by tile survey of the college compound and the 
adjoining plots of grounds. Regular field work commoncod about the second week of Novem- 
ber. Most of the in-students being absent during this time, the class was divided into eight 
survey parties of 7 or 8 students each. A plot of ground about half a square mile in area was 
surveyed by each party ; plotting followed, and the acouraoy of the work was ascertained* 
by comparing the plottings severally produced by the parties and by measuring a trial line 
across the surveyed field. Some time was also devoted to teaching practically the method 
of laying ouf;a curve by^ moans of ohords and offsets. 

The whole cqnrse prescribed for the Civil Service examination was, with the exception of 
levelling, finished oy the end of December. 

The supply of somb levelling instruments and staves was expected from Government, 
but as no such instruments were supplied, the want had to bo mot by the loan of a Dumpy 
level from the Municipal office. 

With respect to the progress made by the students of the class, I have much pleasure 
to sljate that the majority of them exhibited groat patience and industry in getting up the 
subjects, but I am under the necessity of bringing to your notice that those students, with few 
exceptions, were outsiders ; those of the college having evinced singular want of zeal and 
attention to learn the subjects, as thoy did not form any part of their University course. 

* 1 feel it my duty to bring to your notico hero that I received great assistance from the 

assistant surveying teacher, who has always shown much enorgy aud efficiency in the 
discharge of his duties. 

At the commencement of the present session, in January last, the students of the different 
classes of the college and school departments, instead of forming one class, have, for tho sake of 
convenience, been divided into separate classes. 

The students of tho 1st and 2nd year college classes form one class, those of tho Entrance 
form the second, those of the 2nd class make up the third, and thoso of the 3rd and 4th taken 
togethorrform tho fourth. Tho above-mentioned classes aro being taught every week for five 
liours, three hours, three hours, and two hours respectively. Of these tho two first mentioned 
are under my tuition, and the rest under the tuition of the assistant surveying teacher. 

As regards tho students attending the class during last year for the Civil Service examin- 
ation, I beg to state that they continued till the 15th February ; 49 students appeared in the 
Civil Service examination, of which 43 hnvo successfully passed it. In the present Civil 
Service surveying class there is only one student who has boon newly admitted. 


Gymnastics. — The teacher whom you appointed on probation entered on Ids duties 
towards tho end of March. He appears to know his art well, and promises to be a good 
teacher. 

School Department. — Tho number on the rolls at tho end of tho year was 444, being an 
increase of 32 on the numbers of the year preceding. Tho averago number on the rolls 
monthly was 410, and the averge daily attendance 330 5. 

The tables below show how the pupils are classified according to race, creed, and social 
rank : — • 

Hehuris ... 355 Hengnlis ... ... ... 90 East Indians ... 12 

S induB ... ... ... ... 331 Muhammadans ... ... f .. 101 Christians... ... 12 

pper Class. 25 Middle Class 360 Lower Class 60 

Of the 25 pupils inoluded in the upper classes P> belong to tho highest ranks* 

Tlitf relative proportion of Muhammadans was highor than in any previous year. 

Fees and Fines. — The receipts for the year amounted to Its. 9,551-15-0, against 
Rs* 8,529-0-3 of the previous year, showing an increase of Its. 1,021-14-9. 

The total expenditure is returned at Rs. 17,672-12-0. 

Under the retrenchment of expenditure ©n colleges ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the assignment for the school vat fixed at Rs. 6,000 per annum. This sum, added to 
the realizations from fees and fines, makes tho total income of jhe year Rs. 15,551-15-0, 
•which falls short of tho expenditure by Rs. 2,120-13-0. The greater part of this excf^s was 
* incurred during the first three-, months of tho financial year before tiny reductions couni be 
effiSfited in the school staff./ The excess during the last*nine months was in all Rs. 984-3-4. 
* Against this may be set off a saving under tho head of contingencies {the assignment for 
which has been fixed at l(s. 2,300) amounting to Ils. 816-7-1*1, of which one dial f belongs to 
the school department. During the first three months of this year tho Government assign- 
ment supplemented by theses has somewhat more than sufficed to cover tho expenditure. 
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A comparison of the former with the present establishment will show the nature find extent of 
the reductions whioh have been made 

Former PreveiA 

eatabUghment. establishment 


Head-master 
2nd „ 


The cost of tho oriental department to the school account stands at its former figure, 
Rs. 36 0 per month, os thus : — c 


Head Maulvi 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4tli 


Rs. 150 
„ 60 
„ 40 

„ 20 


Junior Sanskrit Pandit 
Senior Hindi Pandit 1 
Junior „ „ 


The number of pupils studying Hindi is 184, Urdu 234, Persian 16, Sanskrit 45, c and 
Arabic 28. Persian is taught in the 3rd class, Arabio in the 1st and 2nd, and Sanskrit in 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd classes. 

Annuai, Examination. — The senior classes were examined in November by the College 
officers, and the Junior classes by tho head and other senior masters. Tho reports are, on tb? 
whole, favorable, except in the case of tho 2nd class. 

Entrance Examination. — The number of candidates sent to this examination was 18, of 
whom 13 passed — in the 1st division 2, in the ‘2nd division 6, and in the 3rd division 5. 

Scholarships of the 2nd grade were awarded to Gr. Scott, Azim Ali, and Devendra Nath 
Sen; and scholarships of the 3rd grade to Sudamya Acharya, JanokDhari Lai, Bhiboz Sinha, 
Badri Nath Tiwari, and Gorib Das. 

The failures were — 2 in English, 2 in 2nd language, and 2 in mathematics. 

6ti ten d- holde its . — Tho number of vernacular scholarship-holders is 10, and <*? minor 
stipend-holders 2. • 

Neither Mozufferpur nor Bhagalpur zillah schools have suppliod this year passed 
entrance candidates eligible for the Pearson and Harballabh Narayan scholarships, which 
are tenable in this collogo. 

City School. — This continues to prosper. Shaikh Gaubir Ali, the master in charge, 
having been appointed a Deputy School Inspector in the North-West Provinces, resigned his 
post, and the opportunity was takon to abolish it, and by this a saving of Rs. 80 per month 
was effected. Tho branch of the 5th class which he taught was in consequence transferred 
to the school at Bankipur. Babu Ram Lall, tho 4th master, has succeeded Gaubir Ali in 
the charge of the Branch School. 

Course of Study. — This has been considerably extended: surveying, mensuration, 
drawing, and physical geography, are now taught to the 1 st and 2nd classes, and drawing to 
tho 3rd and 4th classes also. 

The whole amount oxpended during tho year on all tho departments was Rs. 59,288-14-0. 
The prooeeds from fees and fines aggregated Rs. 18,814-14-2, showing that tho whole cost 
to Government was Rs. 39,411-6-5. The total cost to Government in the year preceding 
was slightly less than this, having boon Rs. 39,215-10-6. 

Library. — Only a very few cooks wero purchased during the year. Several valuable'and 
interesting works were presented by Messrs. Ewbank and Behrendt and Sayyid Habi-ur and 
Muhammad # Ahsan, and 5S volumes were received from Government institutions. These are 
in good order. The stock has been augmented by tho addition of instruments for surveying 
from the oollege building fund. The balance which remained to credit of this fund after 
payment of Rs. 26,048-14-11 on account of alterations and the addition of one wing, was 
Rs. 14,589-1-11. This has been recently augmonted by a contribution of Rs. 10,000, which 
has been paid over to the Commissioner of the Division. The further requirements of the 
College in the way of accommodation are — • r r 

1. A second wing (containing a library, hall, and class rooms) to complete the design ( 
t of tho edifice. 

£; A grand stairca&j to givo access to the upper floor. - - 

3. A hall for lectures on chemistry and other branches of sconce, with laboratories and 

cabinet rooms attached. 1 * 

4. A nfrall to enclose the college grounds. } 

An application will be made for permission to expend tKa/funds iu hand on the most 
. urgent of these requirements. f 
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St. Xavier's ant Free Church Colleges . 

• * 

ST. XAVIER’S COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1860. — Aided 1865.) 

From the Report of the Rector , the Very Revd, E. Lafont, 8. J. 

* In submitting the Annual Report Xayier’s College for the year ending 30th of 
March 1873, 1 am happy to say that both the Sohool and College Departments are in a 
flourishing mate. The spirit and general behaviour of the students have been remarkably 
good, and the daily attendance was all that could be desired. 

The total number of pupils attending the Institution was, at the dose of the scholastic, 
year, 506, distributed ’'as follows:— 

College Department 31 

Upper School ... 226 

Lower School 241) 

Of these 152 we»Q boarders, *§54 day pupils, and 428 Christians. 

We sent up last year six of our students for the First Arts Examination ; of these 
four passed— one in the Second division, and three in the third. 

Fourteen presented themselves for the Entrance Examination ; of these, nine succeeded 
— five in the first division* three in the second, and one in tho third. 

Nine Government scholarships were tenable in St. Xavier’s College this yoar — two second 
grado senior scholarships ; one first grade, one second grade, and four third grade junior 
scholarships ; besides these a scholarship from tho Central Provinces was transferred to* our 
college in favor of P. O’Grady. 

Tho changes introduced in the B.A. University courses did not requiro any alteration 
in our programrao of studies, which has been for some years past, including a sciontifio oourse 
of lectures ; great inconvenience, however, has been felt on account of tho text-books in 
physical geography not being procurable in Calcutta. 


FREE CHURCH COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1840. — Aided 1864.) 

From the Report of the Principal, the Revd. TV. C. Fyfc. 

It does not seem needful to dwell on the work connected with tho institution at great 
length. Matters continue in much the samo stato in our educational operations from year 
to year, and no doubt the testimonies which we are able to subjoin from distinguished 
visitors, who have carefully examined the working of our system, may safely be held to render 
unnecessary any further statement that I could give. 

In the end of April last the institution was visited by Lord and Lady Napier, llis 
Excellency, then Viceroy and Governor-General of India, remained above three hours, care- 
fully examining several classes both in tho college and school divisions. The following very 
Wind letter will show what is His Lordship’s opinion of our classes 

“ Government House. 

“ Calcutta, lat May 1872. 


“ My* dear Dr. Murray Mitcheli,, 

« l hope you did not think me obstinate and discourteous in declining to address the boys 
at tho Free Churoh Sohool the day before yesterday. ‘Owing to the peculiar circumstances 
in whioh I have come to Caloutta I havo avoided every act of a publio character. I am, at 
any rate, disinclined to make speeches, and to encourage receptions and demonstrations which 
are often rather conventional than sinoere or usoful. But becauso I preferred to he silent, 
I Was not in differ ent. I appreciate most highly the success of your labours, a success which 
you share with the ministers and agents of the same church in other parts of India, and 
whioh is nowhere more conspicuous than in Madras. It was a great satisfaction to Lady 
Napier and myself to inspect and examine a school which has conferred in past times 
suon great benefits on the people bAhis country, and which is destined still to be the source 
.of so much light and good.. I was Btruok by the cheerful and intelligent aspect of the young 
men in all the classes, by the extent of their acquirements, as % as I could jud£s* and 
by»the high standard of tff&ifflit and culture in the^studonts for the B.A. degree, which 
• I think surpasses anything that I have soon in a single sohool in tho sout^ of India. 

“‘Accept i#y best wishes for your sacred and useful work, and behove mo. 

“ Tours very sindbrely, 

“ (Sd.) Napier.” 
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Soon afterwards Lord Northbrook, amidst the pressure of manifold Engagements, 
showed us the great kindness of ooming to inspect our work. His Excellency saw a good deal 
of the sohool, and still more of the college. He took away with him for leishrely examina- 
tion some exeroises in English whioh the college students of the fourth year had just finished. 
These His Exoellency was kind enough to examine with care, writing remarks on each 
and giving us his opinion on the papers as a whole/* very satisfactory.” f 

In the month of July the institution was visited by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. The following letter will show that His Honor took a very hearty, and friendly 
interest in our efforts : — 

“ Belvedere, 

“ AUpore* 16/ A July 1872. 

“ My pear Dr. Mitchell, 

“ I can most heartily assure you of the pleasure and satisfaction whioh I c derived from 
visiting your institution. 

“So far as 1 can judge, the general education of your young men is excellent, and I am 
sure that their tone and conversation is very good indeed. I am r particularly glad to see, 
too, that while cultivating the mind you do not neglect the body. The gymnastics in the 
Free Church institution was a most agreeable surprise to me*. Seyoral of the Bengali boys 
seemed to be wonderful gymnasts ; and if the majority did not take part, they all seemed to 
have a real and intelligent interest in the thing, so that I doubt not the practice'' will develope, 
aud #that wo shall not want competent candidates for our Civil Service Examinations. ,'Ihe 
gymnastic teacher really deserves great credit as a leader of his countrymen. 

“ I observe, too, that you have ample provisions of apparatus for teaching natural 
science, chemistry, &o., and I have no doubt that your institution will supply education 
in science and art as soon as there is a sufficient demand for it. 

“ Altogether, I am sure that you need fear comparison with other colleges and schools. 

Yours very sinoerely, 

“ (fid.) G. Campbell.” 

1 jord Hobart, the Governor of Madras, also most kindly paid our institution a visit 
in January last. His Excellency was pleased to express much satisfaction with what he saw 
of our work. 

Attendance. — The number of students on the rolls on 31st March 1873 was 108. 
The daily attendance from 31st March 1872 to 31st March 1873 wob 79, while the r average 
number on the rolls was 86. 

Fees.— The whole amount realized from this source between the 31st March 1872 and 
the 3 1 st March 1 873 was Rs. 5, 1 50-8-0. The current expenditure during the same period was 
Its. 22,410. The monthly cost of educating each student was Rs. 21-11-10 Tho cost to 
Government was Rs. 5-0-10. 

University Examinations. — Fourteen students passed the first examination in Arts ; 
of these three obtained Government scholarships. Nine students passed the Bachelor of Arts 
degree examination ; and four the Honor and M.A. examination. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1830. — Aided 1865.) 

From the Report of the Principal , the Revd, R. Jar dine, 11, D Sc,D, 

I. Attendance. — On the 3 1 st March 1873 tho number of pupils on the rolls of the 
School and Cullego Departments was In tho College classes the total number was 8 1 , 


distributed as follows : — 

First year dans 

... 24 

Fourth year class 

17 

.Second yea. cluss 

17 

M.A. class 

7 

Third year class 

... 10 




II. University Examinations.— T he following table gives the results of thfcse 
examinations with reference to our students : — 


Examination. 

Number passed. 

£at, Division. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

Kn trail' 1 

13 

3 


3 

First Arts f 

8 



6 ' 

U.A .*. • 

9 

J 

i 

i 

4 _ 

6 

M.A ' 

1 

* 

i 

• 

* 

LJ__ 
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III. Scholarships and Prizes.— The following Government scholarships were held : — 1 

I Laha foundation scholarship of ... ... ... ... .. 20 txsr month. 

1 Ditto ditto ... ... ... ... ' m jq 

2 Junior scholarships of ... ... *“ *” nj. M 

8 Ditt0 ... - !!! !!! 10 ” 

In addition to these, scholarships of the fcgyjSggate value of Rs. 52 per month were awarded 
by the College for proficiency at the College quarterly examinations. 

The highest prize of the year — the Macforlane gold medal— was awarded to Babu 
. of the fourth-year class for obtaining the highest number of 

marks m all the regular College examinations of the year. 

VI. Fees.— T he amount realized from fees between the 3 1st Maroh 1872 and 31st 
March 1873 was Rs. 3,672. This of course refers only to the College Department. 

The monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil was Rs. 4-10-0 : the total 
cost being Rs* 15-10-0. 


• CATHEDRAL MISSION COLLEGE. 


# (Handed 1865.— Aided 1865.) 

From the Report of the Principal , the Revd . 8. Dyson. 

VjpXAMiNATioNs, F. A. Examination. — Notwithstanding our unprecedented University 
suooeSs in the previous year, both in the F. A. and B.A. Examinations, our second year class 
has been very poor. The students wero somewhat fewer than our usual number, and, still 
worse, were of inferior quality. Our labour of teaching was indefinitely increased, and the 
prospect of much suceoss in our labour was very small. In a class of woll prepared diligent 
students, of fair abilities, instruction is both easy and effective, and the results are evinced in 
the final examination. In this class several, conscious of their inferiority, allowed their names • 
to bo struok off the rolls rather than pay tho foes to the end of the year which I insisted on 
as a condition of their entering the Tost examination; and two others failed in tho Test and 
wero refused certificates, so that finally, only thirteen candidates went up for tho First Arts 
Examination. Of these five wore successful, one in the 2nd and four in the 3rd grade. Amongst 
the candidates wore two “ failed” and two “ third year” students. The third year students 
passed, the former were plucked. Ono candidato through my inadvertence was allowed to 
stato in Jii£ application that he wished to be examined at Hughly and not, like tho rest, in 
Calcutta. His design in thus deviating from the ordinary rule was subsequently ascertained 
and happily frustrated. It was discovered at Hughly that I 10 had come into the examination 
hall with written notes, and of dourse he was summarily 'turned out. At tho commencement 
of this session he applied to me for re-admission to this College, but I declined receiving him. 

B.A. Examination. — Wo sent up as usual the whole class, numbering thirteen, to the 
B.A. Examination. Of thoso seven passed, two in the 2nd, and five in the 3rd grade. Tho 
results of this examination, as regards the proportion botweon plucks and passes, are so far 
satisfactory, but still the faot that some of the best students iu $10 class had failed, and that 
others who I should havo thought wero certain of being plucked had got through, was 
perplexing. I ascertained aftorwards on inquiry that the good students had beon laid up with 
sickness for various periods previous to the examination. The greatest number of failures 
I observo was in Mathematics. Among these candidates wore throe “ failed students,” of 
whom ono passed. 

Attendance. — The number of students on the rolls on the 31st March was 74. These 
were distributed among the various classes into which the oollege is divided according to 
the subjoined table : — 


1st year 
2nd „ 
3rd ,, 
4th „ 


31 

23 

3 

17 * 


Total ... 74 


*The number of students in the 3rd year class is very small. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact, which I have already mentioned, of our having such an inferior 2nd year olass, 
but partly and principally by tho fact that the students in this college can only follow one 
of thev, optional courses sanctioned* by the University, and that ono, it must be allowed, is 
very fi-V from being the most popular. We take up the A. or literary oourse only, and in 
this we confin«urselves to Butler’s Analogy and Sermons, in the optional subjects allied, 
in Moral Philosophy and theJJifttory of tho Jews among the subjects allowed in optional 
Hisfcwy. All other colleges fillow more scopo for choice te their students. They either take 
up the J3. or Physioal Scienoe courso as woll as the literary courso, or if they confine them- 
selves to the latter, they allow students to pursue optional* Mathematics ii^ place of the 
History of the Jews. If the* arrangements which are now proposed for giving lectures in 
FhysioaJ Scienoe to 3rd yeaii students of other colleges be carried out either in connexion 

90 , 
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with the University or the Presidency College, there oan be little doubt that we shall at once 
have the usual complement of students in this class. Perhaps the paucity of students in this 
class is only temporary, attributable in some degree to the novelty of the changes introduced 
in the University curricula, but of this I am not at all certain. Our number in this class 
originally was seven, one we have lost through the new Government Scholarship Buies whioh 
required him to study Physical Science; one wast^nsferred to another college; and the rest 
have abandoned their studies. Some of -our students who have been connected with us 
from the commencement of tboir college course leave us during their 4th year, and usually 
join the Presidency College. Thus three of those who passed the B.A. Examination from the 
Presidency, and the one from the Medical College were our third year students. This is very 
natural indeed under the ciroumstanoes, and I do not think that students are to be blamed for 
thus consulting their own interests. But the fact should, 1 think, be taken into account in 
any estimate which is formed of those Mission Colleges based on the number and proportion of 
plucks and passes in the University Examination. 

4 Government Scholars. — The studonts in the College who<were in receipt 6f Government 


scholarships were as follows : 

Junior 

Senior 


f Chaitanya Charan Das— left December 1872. 
} Joges Chandra Qhoisb. ' 

f Khetra Kumar Mukhurji. 

1 Aditya Kumar Chaturji. £ 


j nuibja nuuiiu vua uuijj 

... Bipra Charan Chaturji. 


j Apurva Krisna Ghonh 
l Puma Chandra Sarkar- 


-lcft June 1872. c 

-left Jnnuary 1873- ^ 

Our own Government soholars have both left us, one left in June last year to join tl 
Medical College, and the other at the beginning of this year to join the Presidency. Of tl 
rest two joined us from the Presidency College and ono from the Cuttack High School at tl 
commencement of last year, two with the professed intention of joining the Modical Colley 
in June which, as it happened, they did not carry out. The money drawn for Govemmei 
scholarships during the year was Rs. 1,248-3-0. 


LONDON MISSIONARY COLLEGE, BHOWAN1PUR. 

(Founded 1866. — Aided 1867.) 

From the Report of the Principal , the Herd. J. P. Ashton , M.A. 

Fees. — Students who had failed in the University Examination, and wished cto stud 
during a third or fourth year, wero expected to attend ft om tho month of January, and wei 
charged Rs. 2-8 per mensem. This was considered preferable to allowing them to outer in tl 
middle of the year, and charging only six months’ fees. It having been determined, howeve 
in March 1873, that all the aided colleges shall charge Rs. 6 to failed students, whether the^ 
enter at the beginning or middle of the year, the practioe above referred to will be henceforth 
discontinued. 

University Examinations. — Eighteen students were sent to tho Entrance Examination, 
of whom fifteen passed or 8# *3 per cent. One student stood sixth in order of merit in the first 
grade. Five others obtained second and third grade scholarships. All of these, our best 
scholars, have taken advantage of these scholarships to go away to othor colleges. This 
accords with the experience of former years, and acts prejudicially both to the number and 
status of the college classes. Four out of twelve students passed the First Arts Examination. 
This proportion is not large, nevertheless it will compare not unfavorably with the proportions 
passed in other colleges. 


CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 

(Founded 1781.) 

From the Report of the Ojfg. Principal , Mr. J. Sutcliffe , M.A . 

Arabic Department. — The number of studonts on the rolls on 31st March 1871 was 119, 
and at the same date in 1872 the number had decreased to 72. This decrease was 
undoubtedly due to the introduction of English as apart of the course of studies obligatory on 
all the students from the beginning of the last sossion. In August last the number on the 
rolls had sunk to 66, and a petition was forwarded to the Lieutenant-Governor from the 
students begging that the study of English might cease to be compulsoiy. It was decided 
that the study of English should be made optional from/ the opening of the institution in 
Dumber, after the Ramazan vacation, and a similar option was afterwards extended to the 
study of Bengali. In' consequence of this decision the ..department rapidly recovered its 
former strength, and on the 31st March last the number oL* students had risen to«-4ft-3. 
Throughout the year 1872 it was evident that tho study of English was extremely dfctastefiu 
to the students, who resort to \he Arabic department ; and however much it may be regretted, 
it must, I think, he accepted as an undeniable fact, that the olh$s of Muhammadans for whose 
instruction this department is maintained, looked upon tho reforms suggested by tjie Com- 
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t£ a *# 1 *»“* “4 B;»#K M* w ™d. 

they wished to Wm twin i ^ of ^ IS . session, the hoys were asked individually whether 

iSStSS SS.'S^SSST Sts? f p "*r. “VSS 

sjs? -we «. 


^ KasasyLsa* .tar ~ ■» — - ■» = 

*. iaSSSSTofSE “ ““ w ^ l kA w .,i a trod#MdoIltIlenaMnmend#• 

T1 “ ssii&xtSi;. 11 * “”** 

” Abaidullah iu Logio, Rhetoric, and Grammar. 

TTnnn +i,~ it j Ahmad in Literature and Translation. 

Rb °fv 9 ®*** m nation, scholarships wore awarded varying in 

.A * 0 16 f mon th. A classification of the students according to the serial 

their parents and guardians gives the following result : 

Government officials on salaries ranging from Rs. 20 to 
less than Rs. 200 a month 

Petty jagirdars ” ” 26 

.Professional men .... ao 

::: ::: ::: ti 


value from 
position of 


Total 


153 


All the students as well as the teachers of the Arabio department aro Sunis. 

i!t 0 r!Tr i !i° n ^is department, including the amount ^aid for scholarships, was 
Rs. 12,751-0-5, and the receipts were Rs. 390-8-0. 1 

Anolo-Peusian Department.— T his department is working satisfactorily. Hitherto 
Oie strength oi tho upper classes has hoen below that of the corresponding classes in other 
Government schools containing the samo number of boys, and till this inequality disappears 
tho school cannot take rank with schools like the Hindu and Hare Sohools. With a total 
mhnber of 375 boys on tho rolls, there ought to be 40 boys in the first class. The present 
fiif, olass contains 23 boys, the second, 20, and the third, 65 hoys. These figures show an 
advance in the right direction when compared with those of former years, and in two or 
three years moro the school ought to turn out as many successful candidates at the Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination as any other school of the same numerical strength. 

The expenditure on the school during the past year was Rs. 22,325-1-0, and tho receipts 
were Rs. 4,494-4-9 ; making the annual cost of each pupil to Government to be Rs. 51-11-0. 

A classification of the hoys according to the social position of parents and guardians 
gives the following result : — 

Boys belonging to the upper classes ... .*. ... 4 

Ditto ditto middlo „ ... ... ... 358 

Ditto ditto lower „ b ... ... 13 


Total 


375 


The following is Mr. Blochraann’s report on the school : — 

“ Strength of the Department. — The present session commenced on the 2nd January 
1873, wheif there were 316 students on the rolls. This number increased up to tho 13th 
February to 402, and again fell, as is usual, about the Bakar Eod and Muharram holidays, 
to 3 75, the present strength (31st March 1873). 

“ The following table exhibits the strength of tho department from tho 31st Maroh 1$65, 
when I took charge, the number of admissions in eaoh year, and tho number ojF students 
struck off for irregularity of attendance or nou-paymont of schooling foes : — * 


* 

Strength of tho Anglo* 
Porsinn 
Department. 

Number of adtnitt* 
hiotiM during 
the year. 

Number of boys struck 
off for non-attend- 
ance, Ac., during 
tho year. 

* \ M . 

- Ditto 1867 ... 

Ditto 1868 

• Ditto im ^ 

JfiMb 1870- ... s 

^THtto 1871 

Ditto im 

Ditto 1873 

• # Total ■ 

N 

165 

188 

242 

282 

287 

816 . 
885 

541 

375 

03 

118 

137 

140 

187 

104 

221 

282 

# 163 

51 

88% 

8U*% 

88 

90 

OS 

144 

73* 

» 

1.540 
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“ These figures shew a steady annual increase, but the increase is not in proportion to 
the number of admissions shewn in column 2. Our admissions are chiefly in the lower 
forms, and the withdrawals in the third and fourth classes. The first three classes have very 
slowly increased ; in fact, it is only from this year that the second and third olasses have 
reaohod a strength in proportion to the strength of the whole school, and I hope to have 
from next yearn full Entrance class. ' 9 

u The number of boys struck off for irregularity of attendance and consequent non- 
payment of fees, as given in oolumn 3, appears to me exoessive ; although I have' no statistics 
to oompare the loss on this account in other schools. The aoiual annual loss of the school 
will become clear when the annual increase is compared with the number of admissions. 
Thus the actual increase of tho school for 1871-72 is ( 34l — 335, or six, while the 
number of admissions in 1871 was 221. Hence, nearly threo-fifths of the students on 
the rolls were in one year withdrawn or struck off. The cause appears to lie in the faot that 
so many of our students come from the mofussil and pursue their studies in Caloutta in an 
itinerant and desultory way, without that guidance which, oh .account of Jheir youth, they 
ought- to have. 1 have adverted to this point in former reports, and I am convinced that 
the absence of home supervision, even in the case of Caloutta students, is tho primary 
cause of the backwardness of Muhammadan boys.” 

“ Of the 375 students at present on the rolls of the AnghWPersian Department, 219 
belong to the Mofussil, and 150 to Calcutta. € 

‘‘ The following table shows the districts from which our students come : — 


Division. 


Districts. 


( Presidency division 



Calcutta ... 
24-Parganns 
Jessore 


J liurdwan division 
I 



Ilughli and Howrah 
Hurdwun ... ... 

Midimpur ... 
Birbhum ... ... 


Dacca division 

Bb2K>al andBj.ttak J 

| Rujslialii division 


f 

i 


Dacca 

Furidpur ... 
Baknrganj .. 
Myiiicnsingli 
Sylhet 


r Murshidabad 
j Kajshahi ... 
C Pubua 


Chittagong division ... Chittagong 

Cooch Bclmr division ... .J alpuigori . . . 


Patna division 


i 


Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad ... 
Tirliut 


^Rhngulpur division 


Purniu 


Native States 


( North-Western Provinces 
l Oudhr 
1 Bombay 

( ltampur 


Total number of students 



Total. 

Grand 

total. 


156 


... 

40 


... 

12 

208 

... 

49 


... 

22 



6 



2 



— 

79 

• . . 

17 



13 



4 



2 



4 



— 

40 

... 

1 


... 

1 



5 

7 


7 



• .. ... — . 

7 

... 

1 



■ ..—I — ... 

1 

... 

11 



1 


... 1 

3 



3 



— 

18 


2 



— 

2 


8 


... 

1 


... 

1 


... 

3 

13 


— — — 

.... 


375 


Remarks. 


No students from 
Nuddea. 


i 


‘‘Of these 375 students, 364 are Sunis and 11 Shias.” 

“ Course, of Study. — There have been sovoral alterations in the course of study. As far 
as languages are concerned, Arabic is at present only leamt in the highest class by thoste who 
had several years ago commencod to learn it. The boys off the other olasses learn Persian 
and Hindustani, or Bengali, according to their choice. The number of tUbse who learft 
Bengali is 103, and of 5 those who take Hindustani, 21 ^The time devoted to oriental 
languages is, in tho higher olasses, feix hours per week ;Tuid in tfie lower classes, nine Hb'a*;’ 
(inclusive of copy-writings). 

“ From the beginning of this year physical geography, geometrical drawing, and surveying, 
are taught in the two highest classes. 1 myself teach physical geography and ftiensuration ; 
and Babu Bhaba Tara Ghosh is in charge of the surveying class under my superintendence . 
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The boys are /airljr progressing in printing, and have commenced* geometrical drawings. 
Specimens of .tl^ir printing and drawing are being preserved for the next examination. 

" Physical geography is a difficult subject for Entranoe lads in this country, as they aro 
unacquainted with the elements of natural philosophy. I have tried to remedy 1 this defect, 
to some extent, by introducing English readers containing natural philosophical extraots, as 
* Man’s General Lessons” and Chambers’ ^''■Rudiments of Knowledge.’ 

“ One outsider has joined the survey olass. ’ 

“ Examinations. — The usual quarterly examinations were held by me and the senior 
» masters. The annual examination of the classes was conducted, in English subjects, by 
Mr. H. Roberts, of the Doveton College, Mr. Griffiths, of the Presidency Collogo, myself, and 
Babu Nandalal Das; and in oriental languages, by Maul vis Illahadad, Zulfaqar All, 
Kabiruddin Ahmad, and Pandil Jayagopal Sarnia. Mr. Roberts examined the history, 
geography, and English of the second and third classes. The boys did well in history and 
geography v but they did qot obtain high marks in English. Mr. Griffiths was satisfied with 
the results * in aijjhmetio aiy? algebra ; but he stated that the geometrical exercises were 
slovenly done. 4 • 

. “ The boys of the 4th A, 4th B, 5th and 6th classes passed satisfactorily in all English 
subjects. The 6th olass did best. The 4th class had not finished the course fixed for English 
^and geography. More attrition has to be paid to spelliug. 

>v “ In the lqwost classes (7th, 8th, and 9th) Babu Nandalal Das was more satisfied with 
the tnelling than with the reading of the boys. They did well in arithmetic and geography. 

In oriental languages, the 2nd and 3rd classes did better in Arabic, and the 6th class 
better in Porsian than the rest. The other classes did middling. 

" At the last Entrance examination, 7 students passed out of 13 candidates, viz. 4 in 
the 2nd division, and 3 in the 3rd This result is much inferior to thoso of former years, 
tliQugh, considering tlio diligenco and the advanced age of the students of last year’s Entrance 
class, tho result was as satisfactory as could be expected. There were 5 failures in history, 
4 in English, and 4 in mathematics. 

“ Three of the studonts that passed roceivod Madrasah scholarships of Rs. 8 each (whioh 
sum in tlio case of studonts joining tho Presidency College has been raised to Rs. 12). In 
the 2nd class, five boys, now in tho Entrance class, were awarded scholarships of Rs. 5 each. 

“ Gymnasium. — In September last an excellent gymnasium was sot up in the inner 
garden of tho institution. Thero are three parallel bars of various height ; one vaulting bar ; 
one horse,; one trapezium ; two climbing poles ; one standing ladder ; a pair of ropes with 
rings ; and two sets of stills. The apparatus was set up by Messrs. Anderson, Wallace and 
Company, Calcutta, according to the directions given in Mad jar on’s “ Physical Education” 
for tho Oxford gymnasium, at a cost of Rs. 624, a sum, I boliovo, somewhat in excess of the 
sums subsequently sanctioned for other schools. The apparatus is certainly of great strength, 
inasmuch as each upright is let six feet doop into brickwork. 

“ The boys have eagerly taken to gymnastics. I am daily on the ground in the after- 
noon, and put the boys through tho exercises dotaiied in MacLaron’s “ Physical Education.” 
Maulvi Hamiduddin Ahmad also took a great interest in training our boys, and assisted 
me very much. There are now about twenty-fivo boys who porform with oase various exor- 
cises on the different instruments. In the beginning of this year, His Honor the Lieute- 
nant-Governor sanctioned a pupil teacher scholarship of gymnastics ( Rs. 7 ). Fazlul Karim, 
of the 1st class, is at present in recoipt of this scholarship, for which he takes charge of a 
squad under my superintendence. I also mako uso of other trained boys to teach younger 
ones. During the hours of practice there is every regularity, and a proper attendance roll 
is kept. The average daily attendance is about 40. 

“ MftuNi Hamiduddin, who resigned tho 5th mastership a few days ago bofore leaving, 

, gave twelve prizes in books to the boat twelve boys, four for each of the three sections whioh 
have been formed. He has asked mo to request you to -allow these prizos to bo distributed 
at the next distribution of prizes. p 

Colinga Branch Scnoop. — Tho expenditure on this school during the year was' 
Rs. 2,907-6-3 and the receipts from foes were Rs. 608-1-0 ; making the total of cost of caoh 
pupil to Government to be Rs. 23-3-7. 

Of the 93 boys on the rolls of the school on 31st March, 10 belong to tho middle classes 
of Muhammadans and 73 to the lower. 

The Government contribution to the expenditure of the school is now limited to Rs. 290 
a moffth, and there is prob^oly^ no other school in Bengal whioh gives so inadequate a 
i result for such a large expenditure |y the State. , . 

r - # The schooT is now under thd supervision of Mr. Blochmann, and the following a^lus 
report for the year 1872-73. ^ _ % . r .. , . 

Sinoe the remodelling of the School in June 18T1, the strength of the classes has 
but slightly varied. In June 1871 there were 81 boys on the rolls, and on tho 31st Maroh 
1872, 123, which number again fell in the end of last year to 84. The present strength is 
93. The nulnber of boys withdrawn or struck off for irregularity is very largo ; thus, from 
the lst/.pril 1872 to 31st MaVoh 1873, no loss than 117 boys left the school. The number 
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ig larger than the strength of the school was at any time during last year. As in the 
Madrasah, this irregularity can only be traced to want of home* supervision \ but the state of 
things in the Branoh Sohool is more extraordinary, as the number of students from the 
Mofiissil is much smaller than in the Madrasah. Of the 93 boys in the Branoh School, 67 are 
from Calcutta ; Id from Hughli district ; 4 from Faridpur ; one each from the 24-Parganas, 
BuTdwan, Dacca, Chittagong ; and 2 from Patna. # » c 

“The annual examination was condtioteaby Maulvi Faisuddin, head master of the 
sohool, Babu Navin Chandra Ghosh, and Maulvi Abdul Hai of the Madrasah. The head* 
master examined the classes in English, and expresses his satisfaction with the result. Babu 
Navin Chandra Ghosh examined the arithmetic, geography, and copy-writing of the boys. 
He was satisfied with the arithmetic of all olasses, except class 4th, but remarks that the highest 
class should work applications to the compound rules, and learn the neoessary tables of 
weights, &o. In copy-writing, he suggests that the boys of the two higher olasses should 
practise a current hand. Maulvi Abdul Hai reports that in Hindustani the boys did well in 
reading, but they had not practised vernacular copy-writing, ^have drawn^the attention of 
the head master to these points. 

“In March 1872, a temporary inorease of boys necessitated the. appointment of a fifth 
master. Maulvi M uhammad was put in charge of the last class ; but as the number of the 
boys again decrease, his place was, in January 1873, abolished. ( In the beginning of this 
year also, Maulvi Muhammad Said, the Hindustani toacher, was transferred to the AraKif 
Department of tho Madrasah, and Maulvi Ghulam Rabbani was appointed in his place.”/ 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1835.) 

'From the Report of the Officiating Principal y Dr. D. B. Smithy M.D. 

The College has now completed its* 38th session. 

During the past year various important changes have occurred as regards the professorial 
staff of the institution. 

On the 17th August 1872, Dr. George King, Professor of Botany, went on "furlough to 
Europe for one year. 

Dr. G. Henderson was appointed to officiate for Dr. King. 

* On the 24th August 1872, Dr. Charles Julian Jackson was appointed to officiate as 
Professor of Hygiene. 

Dr. J. Phin Smith went to Europe, on medical certificate, for 20 months. 

Mr. D. G. Clerk has been appointed to officiate as Professor of Dentistry. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge, fr.cb., recently returned from England, and resumed charge, 
on the 28th March 1878, of the dutios of Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, 
and Officiating First Surgeon to the College Hospital. 

It is my most painful duty to allude to a casualty which has lately cast a gloom over 
tho Medical College. The death of Dr. J. Purefoy Colies has been deeply felt by all who 
were in any way associated with him in this institution. 

Whilst his colleagues sincerely deplore his loss, I have some reason for believing that 
hundreds of students in this College (indeed all connected with it) feel that a man whose 
character was loveable, and whoso heart was delicate and sensitive to every impulse of honor, 
has for ever gone. c 

lam truly glad to think that tho Government of Bengal has seen fit gracefully to 
record its appreciation of Dr. Colles’> value as a servant of the State; and I should perhaps 
add that this action on the part of the Government has been fully and gratefully appreciated 
by his surviving relatives. Arrangements are now being made for the erection of a suitable 
memorial of Dr. Colies in the College where he delighted to study scienoe and truth. 

During the year under report there have boon no changes amongst the native teachers 
of tho College. Since the native olasses have largely increased, the duties of these gentler 
men are very arduous ; they have, however, been performed most satisfactorily. 

On the 15th of June 1872, I had the pleasure of publicly presenting to Babu Kanai 
Lai D4 (Teacher of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in the Medical College) the 
sannady or title-deed of distinction, by which the Government conferred upon him the title of 
Rai Bahadur. It was a'groat pleasure to his many frienjls (both Natives arfli: Europeans) tb 
see honor awarded to one who has done well for science, A»ud whose ability and worthiness 
of character have gained for hint the cordial esteem’ the Professors and Teaohers 
College. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in forwarding the recommendation dor this 
distinction* to tho Government of India, strongly supported it, and His Honor was pleased to 
speak of Babu Kanai Lai De as “ a most intelligent and unassuming gentleman of great 
t scientific merits.” 
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■ Medical College . 

6 

Babui? Nil Madab Chatuqi, Pramatha Nath Ganguli and Sri Nath Bhattocharya 
received their Degrees of Bachelor of Medicine at the last University Convocation. 

In the previous year only one graduate obtained this Degree. 

Babus Krishn% Gopal Sarkar and Bihari Lai Basu qualified for the same Degree at this 
year’s final examination. 

I Primary ^ j^ NQLisH Class. 

At the commencement of the Session 247 students resumed their studies, against 219, 
193, and 139, In the three preceding years. 

► In addition to those there were 183 new admissions and 15 re-admissions. 

Thus the strengh of tho class was 445, against 388, 341, 273, 243, 233, and 196 in 
the six preceding years. • 

The 198 newly admitted students are to be classified thus : — 

Seventeen brought scholarships from other Colleges and Schools ; 10 received free presen- 
tations ; 141 jbined the payiqg-class ; 2 entered as oasual students; and 28 entered the 
“ Hospital Apprentice” Class. 

During the yearf 7* senior soholarship-holders and 14 paying students passed their final 
examination; 6 hospital "apprentices also passed ; 4 senior and 6 junior scholarship-holders, 
and 6 scholarship-holders from other institutions ; 3 free students and 102 paying students 
£ft the' College of their own accord. One hospital apprentice over-stayed his leave and 
Ibfe^onded ; and one was dismissed from the servico for insubordination. 

the end of the Session the strength of this class was 295, against 247, 219, 193, and 
141 for the four preceding years. 

Hospital Apprentice Class. 

Seven hospital apprentices appeared for final examination, and of theso six passed. 
Last year only one of this class passed. I am glad to be able to report that the students of 
tho Hospital Apprentice Class have, during tho year under review, behaved very well indeed. 
With the exception of ono of tlioir number (Mr. J. F. Healy), who gave trouble by his 
insubordination, and who was expelled in consequence, all the rest have been well conducted 
and perfectly amenable to reasonable discipline. * 

Two students of this class have passed their final examination creditably ; they may 
therefore be specially mentioned. Their names are Mr. P. Mackey and Mr. J. E. Hardy. 

Mr. W. A. Kidd, tho Resident Apothecary and tho Superintendent of the Hospital 
Apprentices (who came horo on 1st ^ovomber 1872), deserves considerable praise for the 
manner in which lie exeroisos a general supervision over this class. He has zealously, and 
witli good judgment and tomper, induced thoso students to apply themselves to their studies, 
and I have pleasure in here recognizing his steady efforts in this direction. 

Paying Students of tiie Primary Class. 

At the opening of the session the number of those who resumed their studies in this 
class was 183 ; 155 students were admitted, including 15 re- admissions, 3 soholarship-holders, 
and 9 free students. Consequently tho strength of this class rose to 338, against 308, 249, 
186, 141, 101, and 88 in the Bix preceding years. 

Of this class 5 obtained senior scholarships, and 7 junior scholarships ; 14 passed their 
final examination, and 102 left the College of their own accord. 

At the end of tho year, 210 remained in this class, against 183, 153, 125, 86, 86, 65, 
54, 34, and 31 in the nine preceding years. 

% Results of the University Examination. 

Fifty-two students of the Primary or English Class presented themselves for final 
examination. Of these 25 passed — all of them in the 2nd division. 

There were 78 candidates for the University First Arts Examination. Of these 31 
passed-— all of them in the 2nd division. • 

Military or “ Native Medical Pupil” Class. 

In this class the number of students at the commencement of the session, or from 
previous years, was 118. The number admitted during the year was 28, bringiugthe 
strength of the class up to 146. 

Otf these 29 passed their final examination (last year only 10 passed). 

Fourteen were dismissed for mkcouduot or hopeless want of progress. The correspond- 
ing number latffryear was 22. I V 

Ono was transferred to th^AgJja Medical School, and one (Kuilja Bihari Lai) died of 
in the College HosjSftal. l&e strength of the c&ss at the end of the year was 101 
(as large a number as there is now accommodation for within College limits*). 

Staff Sergeant W. Howard is placed over this class, to keep order and, to maintain 
discipline. He has always borne an excellent character, and, I am glad to say, he still does 
so. Hq^has performed his duties to my entire satisfaction. 
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, Bengali Classes: — At the commencement of the session 336 students ^resumed .their 
studios— 233 of the “ Lioentiate” and 104 of the “ NativeApotheoary” Classes* These 
classes were respectively increased by 147 and 152 new admissions/making in all 635 (against 
508 last year). ' 4k* j 

Of the 299 newly admitted students, 1 1 of the “ Licentiate” and 10 ox the “ Apothecary” 

' Class held stipends of Be. 5 per mensem. . ' 

Twelve of the Iioentiate Class were k out JSilfClarship-holders. ® . 

Free studentships were held by 7 of the higher, and by 4 of the lower class. * 

Of the Licentiate Class 117, and of the Apotheoary Class 138 (in all 255), were paying 
••students, against 194, 108, 106, and 78, in the four preceding years. 1 

The total number of paying students in the two classes (including former and new 
admissions) was 421 (of the Iioentiate Class 228, and of the Apothecary Class 193). 

Of the above 685 students, 184 left the College. Of these (184), 50 passed their final 
examination os Vernacular Licentiates and Native Apothecaries (six of thorn being rejeoted 
students of last year who passed in December 1872) ; 181 werf struck off the rolls for neglect 
of studies, want of progress, &o., &o., and there wore 3 deaths. c • 

Thus 451 remained, against 33C, 256, 263, and 181, in the 4 preceding years. 

At the final examination 141 candidates from this class presented themselves, of whom 
only 44 succeeded in passing. 

Of these 40 were of the “Vernacular Licentiate” and 4 of 'the “Native Apotheoarjii- 
Class. r 

It will be seen that during the year under report no less than 1,226 student^ have 
attended the College in all classes. 

Their distribution was as follows : — 

English Class, 405 
Hospital Apprentices, 40 

Native Medical Pnpils ... ,.. ... ... ... ... 146 

Vernacular Licentiate Class ... ... ... ... 379 

Native Apothecary Class ... ... ... ... ... ... 256 


:::} 


Total 


445 


1,226 


I desire hero to draw attention to file significant fact that, since the year 1860, the total 
number of students attending this College has steadily risen from 435 to 1,226. # 

The Primary or English Class has increased from 160 to 445, and the Bengali Classes 
from 144 to 635. 1 \ 

The following table gives the exact figures in detail : — 


Year. 

Primary 

Class. 

Bengali 

('lass. 

Military 

Class. 

Total. 

1860 * 

160 

144 

131 

435 

1861 

180 

134 

05 

m 

1862 

200 

146 

64 

410 

1803 

186 

150 

70 

412 

1861 

180 

193 

91 

473 

1865 

177 

226 

123 C 

626 

1866 

106 

242 

150 

694 

<» 




• 

1867 

233 

304 

188 

725 

1868 ... . 4 

243 

327 

163 

763 

i860 

273 

863 

104 

730 

1870 

341 

443 

135 

910 

1871 

388 

608 

ISO 

1,046 

,1872 

445 

* . 

635 

146 

J.220 




r This year a total Lf 110 students, of all classes, passed their final examination, againftt 
80 fast year. C t - 

Of thoso 110 passed men, 73ure qualified to aot ^#sin dependent medical praotitiofca^ 
the remaining 37 jire to be regarded as useful Hospital Assistants. t 

During the year under report, the total number of our paying students was 759 (out of 
1,226), against 611 last year. Of these 759, 338 were pi the English Class, 228 of t&e 
“ Vernacular licentiate” Class, and 193 of the “ Native Apotfiecary” Class. v 
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$ifchi& plan, as 1 
iidm abandoned 



l^layfaitaiidiokum, sodrid tbo^^b it beso Taa as it relates to’ llurvpeatt 
v4 Sot Bu?d$$UM' ©lifirbl^i ikt .nil its ibm to us bore -.nd to *W. it njftr '- 
'Tflii*** to dc.i»\tetw33b4nj^'3Bu^fr'airti^^ (be improve*! processes wmeh science ana ’ . 
tfvt'jgivMMBB thm with the use of the laore perfect •’. 

tools wlii' h So at '-uv noniiinand. Thlit tbaie iS d great deal which might he done iathie way 
with success there can 1 think i>c little doubts 1 1 vast not he forgotten that, nomo few artisan 
••rafts have reeoived (to some . -dent at ..any raft*, and so fa* 


leutta ant! its imtnodiatr 



iioa^way 

ninki ^ ... ^ __ t 

work from 
iv tlit* shop of 

r ...^ „ „ o uamo.of a 

I >avoja(%fc\ i./ r — i a Vulgar language ifc was o witting desk -small, vwy ornamental, in 
Inteiftiun a? any rate, anti cqj lining a multitude of li (tin ii-av-rs awl variou. y* : : orm 

tiding w 1 ;.! other contr w.icea by which papers. &c.,,migiv *7 rrtVlualiy b <ht 

!i‘h<> ■uah of this ihin^, as a mere jm-x) of eabi.; ••■‘maker s workm. 4:. va& 
every joint was ek-ii-cloro, i-u dovr.niliog 


nr 



■ open— so nearly afr^ighfc.waa the fitting. 

§W:s \vlv.i hud been 


.? th ti, .fatal or jug which lias. possessed Eur.'pe -n fnrmtu»o»muk<*r* since I 
tluit beauty resides delusive];* m oxi vacant curves ; that 


every joint was ek-ii-cloro, i ? o dovcniliog* wr,.- tvondeiful, and the.Ji’.tiug of 
■ l '> pane. ‘ that, amoving tV-tu all, the opening and shutting of oco caused the 

Is work w:* produced by native 
brought Up in. Messrs. Edjnond’u ,v rh shops, ami as I have . said, 
ar .i'. the. mere 'workmanship wont, no greater cxeciWcc could ha\e boon desired. The 
r <.bn; 4 ui.vtiport " however was 01 the ■ >ual vrry execrable ohur-ict -r ■■••wJully 
•:<f tho o f 'UT.soy Oxford Street or Bond Street type, when in is f&lri :d Mr U,h muui 

s ef Louis 
*x wock! 

f its vary nature, tuat ifc should (as far as 1 .0 r'aih fine* of the ^ . of ar 
1 • ilio iwk\'g of which i f iseftqdoyed. arc concvmed* bo used as far ns p. dblo ’ 
/■tmiget lines, or at, least in very gentlo.mims yet. the nearer chair leg jan be bmught lot . 
*hrm of ' he lotlex. S f );e better ; and that final porfortion is to bo aitAinod by l;boral and porso- 
-e/ ; og eiideavom- to glue on lumps of inibW*o .v«'*ved v< ornament.” 

n. . !.? weri ^bopa of the Government Telegraph Oepartmcnt "-r* work also, 

b.'th m 'oo<{ auf metal, is turned out by xiatr'e ndstris under Kuropean moclianics as 
{6 ' '■om** 1/ / ^ 

Ati-dn, in T. C. Nand.au af Bhowanipur the doctor^ of Cafouth» .have a .■ orglcal ins f ni- 
.ivixt-i: ikor w)k;^o work* is porftch I wa.j as^urod by the laic .Or. Cot elide, that ho 

ubsoln-h y preferred many of Nandau ^^fcnimeiu > t»- of the san^Uod niado by ’Vf ows 
and oilier famous d^mdon makers. ™ 

Iron and steel work for misqhinoTy, ftc., of excellent quality, can also bo p.rc h* .... j in tlm 
factories of T. E Thomson & Co. and Jossop & Co., bv native artisnue who ha ve byyv brought 
<.r ther/. under European teaoiitng. All these workshops a;v so many school 1 ?, aud in most 
cases schools of iho very ^tithd, and it. is a question rboiher, in tho case < sur v crafbiasnre 
•* thus Mng impT< T vd by . JBurppean indue uoe, t^eyshoiul, in Calcutta at • ny 1^0 tnuoh 
,\4ort%-v} ^ithhy'Oovemmib^lschodR . . # 

^ , : .*.•»' -S- -.V 

tUe 
one, 
■ad 

of being a more/ place bf^nsjtruption for thdso w f !u> wish to o-’n-u. living >v li’.e praclioo of 
any of Ihe few oallings wluoh iwe can prepare them for, — it wore regarded n?*d ^»as a 

centre vheuce should tadiat^ihstMnflueno^''of other weak wliich might bo so bonpHeially 
intorwVveu with the general publiff instruction of the province.^ For instaneo^how very 
diflr.iodt would bo tliO; results shownfaihe subject of drawing at th.’ University exahnimtions 
for tho L, 0 . T‘ and B. C, E. dogrofs iRt wero one of the condi .ojis of admission to the 
y&v l’iuginot iiug Collogfl that aAtort ooursvi aimpla froehaiul drawing liad bpon gc>rm 
iiallugli afc-.'JM* Sebml oourjfe, f^uistanco, u» «/.*oW be,gonc ihtougb in, my- 








thrt'Schobl of Art in the li ii*d flpheqtrf 3ah($g W;«& it ') Ijbsd Ocoa^liito, 

make Iqrovra to yan last y<wtj#e mount vt Mujeo&i w»u<& haA: att^ided 
fey'^sfcodetits'.far Ur. Fey. afit • "i :yiio f vMfik^jjd tKr |)ubi^ife<a.!jwion of thsj^WprwH^- W 


loading 1 


too that i be 
to thorn su -1 


bc-so lac'., d<.?.n</ promiE* it Siad^wis kfeji ,^r nigh t(> ^k-w attfliajfe 

-1 to give tho ex'. uots from tlio refer rodU> ti- tiro* body frf'Jasi.yjfR 




^duoati riol i;istUtifin»’ . in f he prov? o, np\ihnntio« ; ;ffitotewr *08 aoc rddu to ne or cur 
■ doing.*, ;.oi withstand! g that wo Uflri ■ ,&.■ from the .BaglMi fowsv sttehx tier* ad, jib say the 
least, ;.f :fc» has. not Vs.*n uvxjaontl}- .stowed upffii. Indian y- icatifth.u - vyoyk; Fiiriher 
euww'.Uon of S'loh k -.( RStifi ns wo } .; aelik re. yedrby yeaiy^iod of :»p rUfouvablo or.:n- 
rotrJ .. ?ucH.niay n- v.o '.otl ibim th.>s -3 ,- ell qualiueo io judge, . ahnoi hecefore K* 
be a i-v-'.i thing for *n • o ’o in i .« • mo c* u&y f'Odmg of the 1 -iculty called ‘'’lop ot^pro** 
Vtttfax, ' -hotvrrojt • r -’ .t *■ it u. ./ ho m t «poct rn results. • ; Thw'.:. , p flow any Xwziwf 

: the. ;irs‘; of .those- a/>ss- i iiir relieved i /, nj any Wifttion- which J mighVrhrrtistjf^ei 
; in'1it;ing hoi vro yon • a fo! owir .'•{• j sage fn <h« -uld™®* to :His v .Excellency the wiraty 
with /hi<jh the Woo -.vttu Richard. Xetnple no. ed Ut« exhibition of' tie of tin e«wml 
.«oiio-s of ..art In 'loci:*, *hs<u. .. uefd in Calout.'aiti Maul last:— ' ' .; Jj 

'•' Tbc OahmU.. :-.i'ui>l is for ','■■■ • end design slone. . r t is of iniaw limteu scope ffijp i 
thh^tho. .sh'.n is !vr ,tid\ »*•... 's exoftlleiit. It* ..1. duty o/.djr&wrr.g .\itb Cght 

and rh'd-n _nf Uili<.-.'.;.'.'iy, amt .••’ w ••■'••rL , g\.iy very gtv.'h A true st'Kfo'uvvw, f 7 ^ art 
pw. f, ',r- Its waO ' 1 ' *X/'.,.i v ot puaTtvi ,-ra fjacc-llerst.' Thft’ . studies, <'f Ihwis by 

,»ri • - iu« pm: . di'nv .••': , ’Ka/ ; i''u.>. ? jn'j-’ifc and •rrigiainHty; vav uteditahio to Bengal 

ini' i it ;: s s not. mii’ ii‘ iu the w.iv of sculpture,, or of mod liingj or of do'AatiVo 

w t .in .. ■ * e ; vji; .‘lit-: ir.'.iving''. (,f figur*®.— ; soft: ,J good. otJ.-is delb rtivt . On the 
*i.' it i. , w- ,j.|i vei *' eft ieut >•<> tVi» as v\ ? o.r ’1 redounds to the 

ci\ of ir.s fuli.nk;! j it, M' uoel;.-./ >i>* wott-' sing:- Ji 3 iidf;U.”f; 

Ti me tnoii-'v . ■•• - h wuv awirial to wu' r' , h«ief < h;' the Oorbro.fti. it of 

,*l tu!.* exhi' ■:.. , 

An. • la . -O’i :y c\ t- ‘load from life (ju waf 'i-- 'oloursj';. 

H'.> . Lei-. Khn*:. fot *v-k-. rt ? uit hf s&ukeB ifirkdii lifo). ©tado tb: 

III ! nyrer'. • •’• •' /■" - 

' .. Clin ’oJ (, V- for lithograv?;/' .. ■; • 

- ■ ' ,-iddia. ■! > ftu-o.tfi.jfcav.nts' i-e^rml ^rKs .% were purchased Hy . 

JTic J 1 e.!< iia.v :h> \ iewTr lor ids ».>.» .< pdrttblt<> and e. nttmh^<^.vbfy comtnisskms 

.\vw.'u /5i;-.'-wiseg! '• HfeW-I-lnp ! panding, kngi%ying;(inCilci|B^i%formaau* 

fadu.'o, ' finder .1. •.■‘-rani'il I,i.ad -rb hare n ado a twftnW uf di^i^iUK ; silver raeo end 
other ori.pvips, ‘o ’ k-. * veu.'tid ii >r native silvf ■puijiths Oxo naively'; pdao articles 

mmp'.-Sj ng ’ ho DnrUi rtuaplu-rivt- a of Ujo Ocv'pQTiiei^iffr.'huhlui)^ Kotahs, 
nki-o'y,' ’■•r-i.lut * i-ioeuted in,'gi}.vor-t'y;AattVja v*<;r*wu.ii, 

a<;'l o’-'V^; p.re hfing . i.ried.w' • by Iff* SI? * iiaH.ilbm &C 6 . ' ' .. > -• 


.were a 
fiu.au ’n 


ir'f’Z-- wing . i/iwi.v’' • b? 
V'' -if" ;.b.O blJlMgiUi UT^Otf-.V 


'jnr.org' i-'i.L, 'ho *' Av'ifaiy . V.e« qj\0/isfci. '• )aa4 iiiasmr^h ;ajl infc 

lira w.: i. . • ! ••. ..io (tocoti .. . tho aout^l iithogi-apha, 

no.- u ot :■>-■:*; *.... l '\n;i 1 t.u.uv'jd pw,'. w0rk*foi i .''W.'9P^S^|]b^? wlW 

I forwent ::u*. -.vi;. < 5 sproiraeo • oP tkJ 

also « photogr. •: y of thji* V^soy^ i pi;i : iy oitp9„’ ; sk>ii^. \( 1 , " 

• s ^liould cuk- • -i r,' '**&$% U- i-« ,Ur%t flih .teodwl 

iosfcMctior- for k'-. ;w r ■ u'i'Ur Vb r da ihv ! - < ''' * 





progi^- vunb Inrun t-:o year ^Th : < >ily exception which : '.c wi . .l(t 
/tftkc .{ ‘!m» ft< c'e^Irc.ih *ii'i future Jus lu-po' • on?’ 

sports sTjilf]. 1 !:. : and nbrnlg \i ao* Vi public cd in lb I . 0-l.be 

^•nu'T'.l oecc-jt- i >/c . of,'. \u - v sysloio inn.-, bov/ov. r, jesty t! •• hll 
jlicatiow.: ' 

. oH-hereno 1 '. ha: n*'v: dv •!>;«•> b" -or: the Lmufoaiitil 

’*’■«■' 1 M . i i • • • ' 


Avevrior with the Aomin »: jf.»p ..j, ami His Hoi 

ready recu’-i'-a 1 ^ views and i'om;ir!:s jo page <•. ‘0 of : 1 m ,n li 
rnipicr of t! .e report. The cducalinmv.'cliuj'f o<‘ tins report ■ in i! 


V)*'! 

iTfe-ss the i • 


ami His Hoi!' 1 l-jy 
in area 
the })iy'<! 


j) 0 ]'l . i i:u »;uu« HI'jM . Mil V'lt'l j ' 

«u stated by •the-l)ir<»ctor u» the iigh* n whit* sU.-v ay 
G ormneift. H is iherelon nn,ii.i.evs”V \> n vb 'y the >• p. -rl h' 


rtuil, T\o. dmn/istmtiou Rcav.'ii is 'to !>■ tuG'. 

. . N v i li- 


r tUJ 1 , A. • V-lllJJ rT'’V-lll< » Mvjr.'l 

Govey >uorb«y ibe whole subject. 
In dal jiiu’ate letter the 0;-tt 
uoti<.‘ tb< lieultnfiuGGovi'V!. .r 1 


v. an a'.:ur i*. 


•Vv> 


of 


:0t0)' of i’ubli:: !.:•••' rm 'ion In s .it if tllO 

.('tin 


k e<'UI, during tie! 


the ofiieets 
>.ir. To Mr V 


e 


inu 0 


orow 


, y,* 


ooii pru.M'-.h 

..'0. not only tor the vnluibh :wf>n«tnnei he 1ms *• ' ' la 

lew t ion genci'niL , hut spc.iitliy for the cm t" unit ho has 1 "'hen 

•^Miiunl promotin:' inyrov'-'l teaching. 



no 

tllO fen:. 
tl'iioi.S .:■• 

in lew, 

i Mr. C. > < i-.i b- - i' vices ami hi. . t.jiit y 'Veil 
mt-G* vhm- -• MV. M.'irtet am! ibio.’.h v M<.. irjn , 
•».■• are ttn-o r : ; >.i!:e! oi m high te rns y - tho Hime or Mw 

•milt of tl? •b'i 'O.. .- G'oHegC }•....-> h :• a uf • .•••. «.-Kl !<•; n 
■■ ;y>. 1 Hieiitci;. - G v«- :■• » agrees vlth •!•«• O.Wtoi i Wi< 

*!.istnic!i>;rd t; -tin:'.- a in. .. ioiini ... n! o.blo lies ; Mm yreat institution 
<m waste 1 G' Ins <:imrgi 

*i. IJ is ib nor rev, .•» r.i>n ilie value of the - j i \ io -1 i\ i.'.lere<i oy Mr. 
JTTivuyU's liooghi Goilrgc. 31v. Lobl of KisIm.ifrW, iieiwitlisiamJing- 
Vm iil health against \. i ‘Hi he had to s-'ruggh;, is a, v« »y ww'ous u:d de.-erving 

v!iiee.> . 

- *i! Mr. Blochmain. Inis given sufisha-ion while .n ehiiriri of the MUdrissu. 
Hahuf. i'nsanro Kumar Saivadl.ikuri, at liie head «»f ‘ho Sams -:; ( 'ollege, is an 
oflici - who is iiuivcrsiilh respoend Tim IJei'tonan! hioveni' *- •••■.flrely agrf -w 
jp the unamcndiiiion lj. .stov. ed «,n Mo<sis. ltlanfor:!, ’I's wney, iteobeo, Grofl 
Rogers, W. (}. Wills. -I! and Locke. Mr. iv.vbank at R- tna has !i ■•liiigui.-'h' 
hiuesci: by the inle- :t lie has tak \\ it- promoting : i.-nnica) u."" physic 
semnee teaching, ii viiti. vadunteevod '■> itiko the entire, di. .usu;- H es work a 
addition to hi.-, d-oies as lecturer oiun ithcumtics. \.\ trie. ;,. Mi Gurni* :■ 
gained great popukarity with those a-wmid li.-u; la. has bieu t.i.un'-.c.l ir 
Jaeufenant-Govei. a foi th.e iatcrost h* has taken G the gvimiusins M« 
pf Jlodfihl v has also done good servi< e .» promoting Urn teaching of the : 
winch* have teeci tiy been mtvodueed. 









